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SIVAJI'S RAID UPON SURAT IN 1664. 
Er WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE, 
( Continued from Vol. L, p. 321.) 
I. 

The Dutch factory was in the southern part of the city,’ not far from the castle, 
They had occupied it since 1616, previous to which it had been rented by the English 
(Factory Records, Surat, Vol. $4, Part I, fol. 69), The Directeur, Dirck van Adrichem, 
had at his disposal a far smaller number of Europeans than Oxenden and was compelled 
therefore to adopt = more cautious policy, standing strictly on the defensive. He and his 
companions had, however, a very anxious time, mainly owing to the danger to their build- 
ing from the conflagration that raged around them. A fairly long account of their experi- 
ences will be found in the Dagh-Register, Balavia, 1664 (p. 195), based upon advices from 
Surat, written in the middle of March ; and a atill fuller one ia contained in Haque Trana- 
cripis {at the India Office), series 1, Vol. NXVII, No. 719." This is a copy of the Surat 
Factory Diary for those eventful days ; and, 8 it has not hitherto appeared in English, 
a translation (somewhat condensed) is given below, the original spelling in the case of 
names of persons and places being adhered to, but the dates being altered from New to Old 
Style, to correspond with those in the English narratives. 





“5 January (Tuesday), About nine o'clock in the morning, while we were 
busy over the unloading of the Haarlem, came tidings that the Governor, Annict- 
chan, had been advised from Gandivie that last night had suddenly arrived 
there a great commander, who refused to disclose his name but declared that 
he was the Emperor's servant and was bound for Amadabath. He had with 
him a force of eight to ten thousand soldiers, horse and foot, and from the talk 
of his own men it was gleaned that he was the redoubtable Sivagie. We paid 
little attention to the rumour; but s00n the intelligence was confirmed, and 
many of the inhabitants began to flee, after hastily collecting their belongings. 

“The Directeur was told that the English President had asked the Governor's 
permission to withdraw to Swally,” but the latter had angrily refused, saying 
that if the English and the Dutch forsook the city ot this crisis no one would 
remain. “This continuance of bad news made us anxious, especially as the 
Leerdam’s catgo was for the most partin the Company's warchouse. The 
Er ee ee ee ee 


ant bouse in Surat. Even the ruins of the old house have been carried off, Tho only relics of iis former 
= Aen are an underground chamber andthe basin of the fountain.’—( Bomlay Gacetteer, vol, 11, 





ae also the account given by Valentyn in bis Oud en Nieuw Oogt-Indien (Book IV, part Il, p. 265) 
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Directeur dispatched the junior merchant Vollert to the customhouse, with 
orders to reship in the Haarlem the goods not yet brought to the factory and 
to bring up two small guns from that vessel. He considered it advisable 
to ask permission from the Governor to send his wife and children on board for 
safety; but on going to the house of that functionary, accompanied by the 
senior merchant Abraham Hartman, he found him absent, engaged in placing 
scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the water channels were 
mostly dry), and placing cannon in various places; so the message was entrus- 
ted to the broker Kissendas [Kisun Das]. Meanwhile the Directeur visited the 
house of the [English] President, where he found everyone busily engaged in 
putting the place in a condition for defence. 

‘On his return Kissendas communicated to him the Governor’s answer, which 
was similar to that given to the English President, except that the Governor 
had said in a desponding manner that we and the English ought to assist him 
in this extremity. Since it was his duty to protect both his own people and 
strangers, his reasons for refusing so moderate a request seemed trivial. As the 
danger appeared to be increasing, we engaged from 50 to 60 Moor soldiers to 
assist in the defence of the Company's property. We were lucky to be able to 
secure these, though at more than the usual rates. With the ordinary house 
servants they made up a body of about 80 men, wellarmed with bows and arrows, 
swords, and pikes. For greater security an express was sent to Conraedt 
Roermondt, directing him to furnish from the Leerdam 15 seamen, with 
cutlasses and muskets. Eight free Europeans offered their services ; and, with 
these we mustered about 40 Europeans. 

“ As the day wore on, the enemy drew nearer and the number of fugitives increased. 
The Directeur decided, in spite of the Governor's prohibition, to send all the 
women on board the Macassar, which, with the little Amsterdam, had embarked 
the goods, and had gone, together with the Haarlem, to lie off the castle landing 
stairs. ‘his was effected before dark, and the Captain, Pieter Willemsz, was ordered 
to he in the middle of the river and watch for signals from the factory, to 
direct his departure for Swally. The Directeur now divided his force into three 
watches, and dispatched letters to Amadabath acquainting the Dutch there with 
what had occurred. 

‘6 (Wednesday). In the early morning the mate of the Leerdam arrived to report 
that his boat with 15 sailors was in the river. News came that Siewagie and his 
army were approaching Oudena [Udhna], about 44 Dutch miles from Surat. We 
understood that the Governor, Enajetchan, had sent one of his chief servants 
thither to demand of the stranger, since he gave out that he was a servant of the 
Emperor and had been summoned by Mobetchan [Mahabat Khan] to put down 
arising in Pattan,!° but had been delayed on the way, that he should not approach 
any nearer to Surat, as suspicion of his intentions had already dispeopled the 
city. This message so irritated the rebel that he sent no reply, but kept the 
bringer of it a prisoner. Two servants of the Dutch, sent to glean intelligence, 

10 In the Dagh-Register (ut supra) the rising is stated to have been headed by Prince ‘ Supper Secour,’ 
s. ¢., Sipihr Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in his History of Aurangzib (Vol. III, 
p. 28), say that ‘aialse Dara Shukoh appeared in Gujrat in August, 1663”: but the Dutch story is the 
more probable, seeing that Dara was known to be dead, whilst his son wae still alive, although a prisoner, 
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were likewise seized, but they were released towards evening and returned, bringing 
news that the invader was certainly Siwagie, for one of them had seen him before 
at Ragiapoer. 

“ About seven o'clock the sailors from the Leerdam were brought into the fac- 
tory, and two guns from the Macassar were placed in position. Some piece-goods 
from Broach, which were lying on the maidaén, were also carried in, without 
waiting for permission from the Governor. Messages were sent to the weavers 
and dyers to bring to the factory any cloth they had belonging to the Company 
and this they did in great haste and confusion. 

“Whilst we were thus engaged, the English President Oxenden about ten 
o'clock came marching over the green, past the castle, and then by our factory. 
He had with him a goodly number of Englishmen, as, fortunately for him, there 
were two ships from England lying at Swally, besides four or five smaller vesseis 
for local trade. He took the occasion to pay a visit to the Directeur, and showed 
himself so full of spirit and so confident, because of his 200 Englishmen (in 
addition to the Moor sailors), that he declared himself ready to attack Sivagie, 
Should he approach the English factory. © : 

‘Our Directeur replied that on his part he meant to stand on the defensive and 
do nothing unless attacked, in which case he and his companions would resist to 
the death. At the close of the interview a report came that the enemy was 
approaching the gates of the city; and shortly after the President’s departure 
(about midday) this was confirmed. Thereupon the Directeur signalled to the 
ships to depart for Swally Hole. 

“No sooner had we closed the gates of the factory and repaired to the roof 
than we saw flames burst out with great fury in the middle of the city. Some of 
the robber’s troops made their way, quite unopposed, to the custom house 
and there found plenty of booty. The Governor, though the commander of 
1000 horse and charged with the duty of defending the city, took refuge in the 
castle, with his suite and 100 horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid numbert) 
as the principal inhabitants had already done, though, if they had had 
the presence of mind to do so, they might, by hiring a few Moor soldiers, have 
defended their houses and saved their goods. Thus the whole city was left 
as a prey to burning and pillage. The robbers, finding themselves nowhere 
opposed, had the boldness this evening to come close up to the castle, the guns 
of which did them no harm, while inflicting considerable damage on the city 
itself. During the first watch of the night the firing continued very briskly. 
The thieves could be heard all round the factory, calling to one another and 
breaking into the houses : but the conflagration did not seem to increase 
perceptibly. 

“7 (Thursday). Early in the day came an emissary from Sievagie, in the person 
of Nicolaes Calostra, a Greek merchant who lived in Surat, accompanied 
by a horseman. The Greek was admitted and told us in Portuguese 
that he had been dragged out of his house and had been ordered to tell the 
Dutch and English Chiefs that Surat had been given to Sivaji by Prince 
Siasousa [Shih Shuja], who was now living with him: that he needed money 
to maintain his army: and that unless they gave him some (the amount not 
being specified), the whole city would be burnt. This pretext was obviously 
false, it being well known that the Prince had died three years ago in Arracan, 
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“The Directeur sent in reply a message that we were merchants and did not 
keep our money idle ; therefore we had but little in hand, and could not place any 
at his service ; if, however, a little broadcloth or spices would be acceptable, 
we should be pleased to make him a present of some. The Greek was further 
charged to tell Siwagie that, since he had never injured our Company at Win- 
gurla, but on the contrary had treated our factors there very well, we trusted 
that we should receive equal consideration from him here, and that we were 
merely endeavouring to protect our property against any who might, without 
his knowledge, have designs against us. All this the Greek undertook to deli- 
ver in the most persuasive way and to let the Directeur know the result ; 
and after drinking a glass of wine he took his departure. 

“No sooner had we finished our midday meal than an alarm was given ; but our 
two guns placed at the door of the factory, intimidated the would-be marauders. 
About one o’clock the conflagration burst out afresh, principally in the northern 
and eastern parts of the city, and the flames spread so rapidly that our destruction 
appeared imminent ; but God was merciful, and a change of the wind from east to 
north stopped the fire about a musketshot from our factory. Understanding that 
the English had made sorties in various directions, we sent a few lines to their 
President, inquiring as to the truth of this and asking what reply had been made to 
Siwagie’s demands, at the same time stating what we had done in the matter, and 
adding that what we most feared was the fire. The bearer was the Company's 
waterman, who, looking like a beggar, had no difficulty in passing through the 
enemy. He brought a reply that the President meant to hold out till the last : 
that two or three sorties had been made, in which two of the rogues and a horse 
had been killed and two more taken prisoners. As the conflagration seemed to be 
increasing again, it was determined to pull down the thatch of part of the factory ; 
and as a precaution against attack we built barricades of goods inside the gates. 

“The king’s wdkiahnavis [intelligencer], who had taken refuge in the castle, 
wrote to the Directeur, asking that certain chests in his house (hard by ours) 
might be fetched into our factory for safety ; but this was refused, it being his 
business to look after his own property, and moreover, if we complied with his 
wishes, he might hold us responsible for their loss, should the factory be burnt. 
Our anxiety was increased by the fact that the Macassar and her consort had 
been delayed in their departure by having to wait for the tide to turn, and 
there were strong rumours that forty of Siwangie’s frigates were in the river 
and were seizing all shipping. 

“ Happily, however, before dark our fears were allayed by the arrival 
of a note from Signor Roermont, announcing that our vessels had reached 
Swally Hole in safety. We were still uneasy because the Greek had not returned 
with an account of Souwagie’s reception of our answer; and the more 80 
because Signor Roermont had sent us word that he was dispatching the Macassar 
to us again with four or five seamen and a supply of lead and hand grenades. 

“ During the first watch of the night the fires continued burning fiercely round us 
in a semicircle, and there was a great noise of musketry and drums, mingled with 
_ yellsand groans. We were thankful, however, to find that the rascals appeared to be 
so much afraid of us that they kept as far as possible out of our sight. 
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“SJanuary. About six o’clock in the morning came an alarm, but as before, it 
proved false. While we were at dinner, the Captain of the castle sent as ervant with 
an offer of ammunition, which was gladly accepted. At this time the conflagration 
seemed to be abating, and, as the tumult was also dying down, we toncluded that 
the robbers were preparing for departure. Rumour said that an order to this 
effect had been issued by Suagie, who was encamped about two kos outside 
Surat, having for his own use merely a “semiaen’” [awning], while none of his 
officers possessed a tent. The camp was crowded with mazirs [carriers] and 
oxen to carry away the plunder; and every rider had a spare horse. In short 
it was evidently but a temporary camp. 

* To ascertain the truth, the Directeur sent out a peon, who had volunteered his ser- 
vices, entrusting to him also a note for the English President, acquainting him how 
things went with us, and giving him the news received from Swally, Later in the 
day a reply was received, in which it was suggested that, should Swagie make 
another demand upon us, we should answer that we and the English were pledged 
to stand by one another. To this proposal we returned no reply, not wishing to 
bind ourselves. We also learnt that Antony Smidth had been captured by the 
marauders and carried to Swagie, but had had the good fortune to be taken fora 
menial servant (being badly dressed) and so released fora ransom, carrying a message 
to the English threatening an attack if they did not give satisfaction. The French 
Capuchin Fathers had taken refuge in the English factory. They sent word 
that Mons. Duguede had been with Swagie and had reported on his return that the 

nswers by us and the English to the rebel’s demands had much enraged him. 

** The reason why the Greek had brought us no reply was that on his way back he 
had been wounded by some of the rascals and had sought refuge in the English house, 
which was nearer than ours. Ourspy onhis return reported that he had been 
through the whole of the city and had seen several parties of robbers, five or six 
in each. In the house of the Company’s broker Kissendas and in that of his 
neighbour, the Banian Zom Zom, standing about a musket shot from our factory, 
he found 50 to 60 marauders pulling down everything. The dwelling of the famous 
merchant Wiergewora [Virji Vora] wasin ashes, and the same fate had befallen that of 
Suwadrae and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spoliation., 
He had been outside the city to the camp and had seen Siwagie sitting there with 
only a ‘ pael’ [pal, tent-sheet] over his head and no ‘ canaets’ [kandts, side walls of a 
tent], his men continually arriving with booty, which they laid before him. He put 
by the gold and silver and the best of the goods, and distributed the rest among the 
bystanders. The peon was unable, owing to the crowd, to find out whether the 
camp was about to be moved. It extended from the ‘ Pemsische™! graven ’ [tombs] 
to the Princess Saha Begem’s'® garden, and contained not a single tent. 

“The Macassar having now arrived from Swally and anchored close to the 
castle the four sailors and the ammunition she brought came safely to our 
house. Towards evening the Marauders were busy again, and the fires burst out 
into fresh violence. 

11 Possibly the original had ‘ Perzische ’ = Persian. 
12 The Sahib-Begam, t.e. the Princess Jahanara. The position of her garden is indicated by the 
suburb known as Begampura, on the eastern side of the city, rn 
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“9 (Saturday). We kept vigilantly on guard all night, as the uproar continued 
and thieves were prowling round the factory. However, all we could see in the 
moonlight were the miserable inhabitants fleeing before the flames. The 
Kotwal’s brother came ont of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a trumpeter sent 
from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing that we should send out some 
of our men, as the English had done, to assist in driving away the marauders. 
Reply was made that we had no men to spare, that it was the Governor’s busi- 

neas to clear the city, and that we were determined to remain on the defensive. 

“ About eleven o’clock came a rumour that the ‘ Bielpaars Raadja’ 13 and the 
Governor of Broach were marching to the relief of the city with a strong 
force. The conflagration was now very violent around us, and we gave up hope of 
our factory escaping destruction, concluding that our only course was to take refuge 
in one of our small vessels. We had collected our books and papers for this 
purpose, when God was pleased to send again a change of wind, which saved us. 

“The English President being unable, owing to the smoke, to see from his house 
whether our flag was still flying, and fearing we were in extremities, sent his servant 
to the Directeur to offer assistance. We thanked him heartily, but said we hoped by 
God’s help to save ourselves. All through the day and the night we watched Vigilantly. 

“10 (Sunday). In the morning it was reported that Swagie’s forces, with their 
booty, had left the town and marched away. This was confirmed by a peon who 
was sent out to report, and also by some servants dispatched by the English 
President with his greetings to the Directeur, who returned a suitable reply. 

“The goods from the Leerdam, which had been stcred in a warehouse near the 
custom house and on which no duty had yet been paid were removed to our 
factory, with the intention of disputing the payment of any customs for them, 
seeing that the Governor had so shamefully failed to protect us. A letter from 
Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia [Broach], dated the 8th instant, apprised us that 
many fugitives had arrived there: that the Duke ‘ Suberdescham’,!* with a large 
force, was marching to the relief of Surat: and that ‘ Mirfetta’ [Mir Fateh] 
was tofollow. Had they started earlier, they might have prevented much of the 
destruction that has taken place. 

“11 (Monday). It was now evident that Swagie had really departed,'5 for the 
inhabitants were coming out of their hiding places, only to find in most cases 
that their houses had been burnt to the ground. Half of this important city 
has been laid in ashes. Besides the English and Dutch factories, and the new 
sardi (in which some Armenian and Turkish merchants were lodging), there were 
not ten houses which offered any resistance and thus escaped spoliation. 

“Had Hagia Sjasbeecq [HAji Zahid Beg] and Virgia Wora been willing to spend 
three or four thousand rupees on peons, they might have been able to save their 
dwellings and thus have avoided an immense loss. The house of the Company’s 
broker, Kistendaes, with allits contents, was destroyed. The Ethiopian ambassador, 
who, according to report, was lodging in the old sardi and was about to start for Delhi, 
was taken prisoner and carried to Swagie, but was released on giving up the presents 
he had brought for the Emperor, these being the only things of value he possessed.” 

13 In the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I, pt. I, p. 284), the Chief of Belpar is mentioned as one of those who 
marched to the relief of Surat. « Belp&r’ appears to be Bhilaép&r, about 12 miles south of Baroda. 

14 Sibadir Khin ? Mahibat Khan, the Stbadar of Gujar&t, is evidently intended, 

18 The Dagh-Register (loc. cit.) says that he left a rearguard of four to five hundred horse, who soon 
after departed as well. | 
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VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 
ToatsLaren By Rao Saum P. G. HALEATTI, M.1..C, 

[Basava wasa leader of the Vira Saiva or Liigayat sect in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and probably was its founder. The sect has produced a large and varied literature, chiefly 
in Sanskrit, Kanarese and Telugu. The Vachanas are brief practical utterances in Kanarese 
Prose, some expository, many hortatory, written by the early leaders. Rao Sahib P. G. 
Halkatti has translated o large number of those attributed to Basava into English. From 
these Dr. J. N. Farquhar hos made a aclection, and has prepared the MS. for the press. 

The sect is noteworthy in several respects. They are called Vira Saivas, because they 
are staunch Saivas, recognizing no god but Siva. They are called Liigayats, because each 
member of the sect wears a small liagain a reliquary hung from his neck, and uses this Wiiga 
in his daily worship. The Jaigama guru and the monastery play & great part in Liigéyat 
hfe. Bhakti and morality are deeply emphasized in the practice of the sect. Spiritual 
progress has six stages :— 

Maheia a, .. Divine Power. 
Prasida .. ts -~ Grace. 

Prinaliiga ‘ -» The Litga in the Life. 
Sarana ¥: +» Self-surrender, 
Aikya - ‘ip .. Oneness with Siva. 

The Vachanas here translated, expounding, as they do, each of these stages in turn 
throw a good deal of light on the beliefs of the sect. 

The question whether these Fachanas are actually the work of Basava or not has never 
been settled ; and oertainty can scarcely be attained until all the utterances attributed 
to him have been critically examined fromthe point of view of language as well as history. 
But there is one Passage in these selections of Special interest in relation to the question; 
for we can acarcely believe it to have been written by any one but Basava: see number 5, 
under Prasiida. /urther, the Vigorous good sense and the fresh moral outlook of 
many of these utterances give the lmpression of a mind of originality and power such us 
the founder's must have been,] 


oo Reh. 


State I: Bhakti: Devotion. 
A. Seek Liberation from Worldliness. 

1. I appear in allthe splendour of a full moon, but alas!this Rahu of Wordliness 
has encompassed and gwallowed me up completely, To-day there has been an eclipse of 
my bedy. Oh, whon shall T be released, O Kudalasaipama Deva’? 

2. Oh, when shall these worldly troubles cease ? Oh, when shall I have realization ? 
Oh, when will it be? When wilt it be, O Kudalasaigama Deva? When shall J be in the 
highest joy ? Oh, when shall T be? 

3. Alas, like an oyster-shell in the sea, I am lying with my mouth opened, Oh, ace 
there is no one but Thou that can'st know me. Behold, there is none else : only Thou 
can'st take me within These, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

1 Songoma iu the Sanskrit word for the point where two rivers mect, At Kudalassaigama, in the 
Southern Marsths country, there ia a temple to Siva. The Buthor of these Utterances addresees Siva 
ni the God of this temple. ers 
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B. Destroy Egoism. 
1. My life is bearing the burden of a hungry stomach, and says, “ How is it to-day ? 
How will it be to-morrow ?”” It feels no disgust that it has come through so many births 
already, nor hos it planned how to obtain liberation hereafter, Alas; this egoism never 
allows me to meditate upon God with constancy, and has killed mo, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2, When I tryto meditate upon one thing, egaism makes me meditate upon another. 
If 1 turn this way, it turns me that way. It makes me weep, and torments me. [t makes 
me weary, and torments me, If I eay, I will join with Kudalasaigama Deva, it confounds 
my way, this my ¢goism. 

3. Alas! youall go ridingan elephant, Alas! you go anointing yourselyes with saffron 
and musk. Alas! you goridinga horse. But alas! you donot anderstand the place of 
truth. Alas! you turn aside from sowing and reaping the fruits of virtue. Alas | you are 
eftangled in the three states, and go riding an elephant in rut called pride, and so spoil 
yourselves. Alas, through not knowing our Kudalasaigama Deva, you become subject to hell. 

4. When egoism has ooonpied your mind, where will the Liiga be? Henee you should 
not give room to cgoism, but should be Linga-bodied. If you be without egoism, Kudala- 

©. Seek the Protection of God. 

1. The seaswells up at the rise of the full moon; but it cbbs when the moon wanes. 
When Rabu tries to swallow the moon, does the sea shont and rush up? Or, when the 
suge was drinking up the sea, did the moon stop him! There is no helper for any one ; 
there is no friend for the distressed, Only Thou, O God, art the friend of the world, (0 
Kudalasaigama Deva. 

9 Whenthe fireis burning onthe hearth, there is standing-room left; but if the whole 
earth catches fire, one can find no standing-room, If the dam drinks up the water in the 
tank ; if the hedge eats wp the crops in the garden; if the woman steals in her own house ; 
if the mother poisons the milk and kills the child; alas, to whom shall I complain, O 
Kudalasaipama Deva ? 

%. Alas, it has happened to me as toa frog that seeks protection from a serpent. Alas! 
alas ! this life is false, and is passing fruitlessly away. O Creator, Kudalasaigama Deva, 
free me from this state, and protect me, O Lord. 

4. What is comparable with devotion towards God ©, how shall I obtain godly 
behaviour? 1 am tied down with the bonds of lust, anger, greed, passion, pride and jealousy. 
I am boiling in thirst, hunger and passions, The five senses and the seven fluids have made 
me a frying pan, and are tormenting me. Hear my cry, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 

5, Take from me and cast away my oovetousness, lust, fierceness, faleeness, sensuality, 
cunning, dissimulation, anger, meanness and Lymg, for they hinder me from approaching 
Thee, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

6, Destructive weeds have grown in uncultivated soil, They do not allow me to 
understand, nor do they allow me to awake. Root ont these weeds of wickedness and 
protect me, O Father Linga. ‘There I shall plough and cultivate, O Kudalasaigama Deva, 

7. Oh, do not spread before me the green leaves of temptation. What does the 
heart know of them? It is tempted to them aa being green leaves. But, O Kudalasangam 





Deva, make me void of temptation ; feed meto the full with the food of faith; pour wate 


of good knowledge upon mo; and thus care for me and protect me, 


if 
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8. Make me an insignificant parrot in this human forest, and then make me repeat ‘God,’ 
God,’ and 60 protect me, Place me in a cage of faith, and so protect. me, O Kudalasaigama 

9. O Father, make me a lame man, that I may not walk hither and thither. O 
Father, make mea blind man, that I may not see how to wander and turn away. O 
Father, make me a deaf man, that I may not hear anything. So keep me that I may not be 
drawn to any other temptation than the feet of Thy servants, 0 Kudalasaigama Devo. 

10. Ah, do not say, “Who are you?’ “Who are you!" “Who are yout" but 
say, You are mine,” “You are mine,’ “Youare mine." Regard me as a son in Thy 
house, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

ll. If, after creating me in this world, saying, “ Be born," Thou wert to thrust me 
aside, how the people would langh at Thee! O keep me in the path of God. O God, I 
am purposcless | Ah, show me the way. I keep crying and crying, O faithful companions 
of God, hear me : Kudalasaigama Deva is tormenting me, 

12. Alas! alas! © God, Thon hast not the slightest pity for me. Alas! alas! O 
God, Thou hast not the slightest mercy for me, Why did’st Thou create me, who am far 
away fromthe other world ? Why did'st Thon create me, O Kudalasabgama Deva? © hear 
me: were there no trees and shrobs for me ? 

13. Thou wast pleased with Arjuna whodrove the sharp arrow into Thee; but Thou 
did'st burn Cupid who shot the flowery arrow at Thee. Thou did’st take that Viridha to 
Kailas who slew Day and Night, Then why dost Thou not want me, O Kudalasaigama Deva t 

14. If Thou art angry with me, will it not suffice if Thou dost once seold me ? Alas 
alas! Should’st Thou sell me to Cupid ? Is it proper that Thou should’st sell Thine own 
people to Thine enemies and surrender them, O Kudalasaigamg Deva ? 

15. If Thou art pleased, even dry wood will sprout, If Thou art pleased, the barren 
cow will yield milk. If Thou art pleased, poison will become nectar, If Thou art pleased, 
all that is desired will come, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

16. Does Mount Meru consider the qualities of a crow? Does Parusha! consider 
the qualities of iron Does a fragrant flower consider the qualities of the wicked man 
that wears it? Does a sandalwood tree consider the qualities of the neighbouring trees 1 
© Liiga, replete with all excellent virtues, should’st Thou mind my evil qualities, 
© Kudalassigama Deva ? 

17. Oh, my faults are crores innumerable, but Thy patience is immeasurable, If | 
err, only Thy feet are my salvation, To this, Kinnari Brahmayya? is witness before Thy 
Pramathas,4 O Kudalasaigama Deva. 7 

D. He Virtuous. 

1. O consider, if iron cannot remain iron after contact’ with Parusha, then one should 
not have mean qualities after contact with Liiga; for the servants of our Kudala 
gabgams Deva should possess no other qualities than His, ‘ 

2. You can sce Linga in the mirror of a devoteo's faca; That Kudalnsaigama | 
who haa as His body the body of His devotec, that all-pervading One is lying apes 
the midst of the words of the devotee. ’ = 

8. Why do you propose to mend the crookednesa of the world ? First, correct your 
own body. First, correct your own mind. Our Kudalasaigama Deva is not pleased with 
those who shout about the errors of their neighbours. : 

$ The philosopher's ston. «= :=*=<it*é‘«*‘« RS nim of the Cp of Basavo, 
4 These ore angels or miniwters attendant on Siva. 
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4. Desire for wealth cannot o¢asc, nnd anger cannot subside, As long aa you cannot 
give up cruelty, insincerity and evil words, where are you, and where ix Liiga! Get you 
hence, madman | Selong as you cannot get rid of this darkness, this disease of worldliness, 
where is Kudalisaigama Deva, and where are youn, O madman ? 

5. Is there, oria there no Lord of the house within? Grass has grown over the 
threshold, and dust has filled the house; is there, or is there no Lord of the house within f 
Falsehood hax filled the body, and sensual passions have filled the mind, The Lord of the 
house is not there, O Kudalasaigama Deva, 

6. Are what we call God's world and the mortal world to be found anywhere ¢lec ! 
There are innumerable worlds in this very world! Yea, godly conduct is God's world; 
the spot where God's devoter lives in verily God's world; ay. God's devotee’s yard is 
verily Benares ; his very body itself is Kailas®! That ia true, O Kudalasnigania Deva. 

7. Do not steal. Do not kill, Do not lie. Be notangry. Have no contempt for 
others, This is internal purity. ‘This is external purity.. This is the way to please our» 
Kudalasaigama Deva. ; 

E. Speak the Truth, 

1, My brothers, bvhold, what are called the divine world and the mortal world are 
not far away. ‘To speak the truth iy the divine world, and to utter a lie fs the mortal world, 
Good conduct is the divine world, and bad conduct is hell. For this Thou Thyself art our 
authority, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 7 

2. What can a sword do, when its edge is gone? What can a serpent do, when its 
polson is gone? What can a devotee do, when he has broken his word? When he has 
broken his word, if he loves his life, consider + it is like sacred Lood touched by a dog. 

3. If you inquire what the truce path of a servant is, it is to speak the trath and to 
behave as he speaks. Kudalasaigama Deva desires not that worldly man who lies in specch 
and corres in behaviour, 

; F. Be Merciful, 

1. What is that religion wherein there is no mercy? It is merey that is wanted for 
all creatures. It is mercy that is the root of religion. Kudalasatgama Deva wants not 
that which is unmerciful. 

® You should look upon all creatures as yourself, If there be difference in this, even 
to the smallest extent, will God fail to see it and to throw you away? If I make o difference 
as between high and low, how can God be pleased? Tf yon look upon all lives and souls 
as equals, will not God make Himzelf one with you? If you show mercy to all living 
creatures, believing that wherever there is life there ia God, will not Kudalasaigama Deva 
come down from Kailas and carry you up { 

8. Ab, I cannot kill animals, nor can [ eat their flesh as a titbit for my tongue®; for 
I know I should have difficulties hereafter, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

G. Be not Angry. 

1. Jf people condemn you behind your back, rejoice when you hear of it. Why aot 
Because they find pleasure without taking anything from you and without giving anything 
to you. O Kudalasatgama Deva, crush hatred of others out of my heart, and favour me, 
so that I may constantly say to Thy servants : “ Taubmit, [ submit.” 


§ Siva's hoaven. § Virs Saivas aro sirict vegetarians, 
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_ 2, Why should you be angry with those who are angry with you! What do they 
gain, or what do you loge? Anger in the body canses you loss of dignity. Anger in the 
mind causes you Insa of knowledge. Will fire in a house burn the moighbouring house 
without first burning its own house, O Kudalazaizama Deva ¢ 

$. Some of us were stabbed and yet became devotees;othnra were reviled,and yet bevame 
devotees, But I got angry with the servants of Kudalasaigama Deva and lost half my faith - 

4. If see people talking sixteen tothe dozen, glaring with their eyes, learing their hair 
and clenching their fistu, I am afraid of them and runaway. Lat mo be called coward for 
tunning away from them! I will not touch the boundary of the fields of those that have 
no knowledge of the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

. H. Bea Chaste. 

lL. Lam notafraid of the darting serpent: Iam not afraid of tongues of flames: J am 
not ofraid of the edge of the aword ; but one thing Tam afraid of ; one thing T do fear: 1 am 
afraid of other men’s wives, What fate did Ravana meet who had not that fear? I am 
afraid, O Kudalasaizama Deva, 

“2. You pass her by, you look back at her, and you feel you ought to have her. That 
is adultery, and you will not escape a terrible hell, What they call other men's wives is 
in truth Thy harem ; it belongs to heaven, O Kudalasoigama Deva, 

8. If my mind becomes attached to what it sees, I swear: I swear in Thy name; J 
swear in the name of Thy Pramathas, that I regard every woman ag a great goddess, O 
Kudalasaigama Deva, | ) 

I, Be Charitable. 


1. You hoard wealth, thinking that you will live and not die; but, when your life ends, 
and death comes upon you, you will not enjoy that wealth, Hones, donot dig and bury it. Tf 
it islostin the earth, will the earth throw it outagain? Donot mixit with dust, gaze atit with 
your eyes and then go away without enjoyingit. If yousay, ‘ Letitromain for my wife’, your 
wile may have crooked designs of a different character. When your body drops away, will she 
failtogiveit tosomebody else? Sodo not, like a ailly sheep, throw your wealth to others and 
80 be deprived. You ought to spend it on the servants of Kudalasaigama Deva, 

2, When a crow sees one grain of corn, does he not call all his kindred? When a cock 
6608 one morsel of food, does he not call all his family? Tf a man who is God's devotes 
shows no partiality in his faith, he is worse than a crow ora cock, O Rudalasaigama Deva. 

3, Itis said: “ The gift of him who offers a gift that is not in accordance with the 
faith of Siva will be fruitless, and he will go to a terrible hell." Since such is the enying, 
alas! that man's wealth who spenda money to win fame and name, not recognising the 
servants of Kudalasaigama, goes all for nothing, 

4, Isay, “ My body is Thine’; Tsay, “My mind is Thine’; T say, “My wealth is 
Thine "; yet deceit leaves me not. Ido not realize that the things that T have and the 
wealth that I have are all Thine; andso Tam ruined allfor nothing, O Kudalasahgama Deva. 

J. Be Genfle, 

1. He is a devotee that folds his hands before a devoteo when he sees him. Yes, 
gentle words themselves are ponances, That excellent modesty itself brings love of God 
Kudalasashgama Deva wants not those who are not so. 

#. When devotees affectionately call yon near, saying, “' Please come here, please 
come here,”’ if you go sideways to them and fold your hands over your mouth; if you are 
humble and speak as a servant; if you are modest and attentive to them; then Kudala- 
sangama Deva will take you up to His Pramathas, 

3. If you speak, your words should be like string of pearls, your speech should hare 
the lustre of jewels, should bo like a bar of crystal. The Lisga within you, pleased. should 
he saying, “ Yes, yea." Otherwise, how will Kudalasaigama Deva be pleased with you? 
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K. Be Humble. 
1. Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple tower, on which crows sit and 
drop dirt, make me a leather-shoe to be trod on by the masters’. It is said, “‘ Some are 














followers of karma, and some of knowledge, but we are followers of the shoes of God’s 


devotees.” O Kudalasaigama Deva, I spread out the ends of my garment®: this is the 
only boon that I crave from Thee, ‘‘ O have mercy.” 

2. I do not want the place of Brahma; I do not want the place of Vishnu ; I do not 
want the place of Rudra; I do not want any such place. O Kudalasangama Deva, favour 
me with the high place that knows the feet of Thine excellent devotees. 

L. Keep Good Company. 

1. You are to keep company with the excellent and the good. But ah, do not seek 
the company of the wicked and the bad. The company of those whose inner heart is impure 
is like the terrible poison of Siigi Kalakita®, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. Be nota neighbour tolukewarm devotees. Do not go with them. Do not accompany 
them on the road. Do not talk to them evenfrom a distance, It is far better to be the 
slave of him who is dissolved in the Liiga, who is the servant of Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. Ifa blasphemer offer you a whole kingdom, do not desire it, and do not live near 
him. But if a Mahar! be a devotee of God, itis far better to be his slave. The servants 
of Kudalasangama Deva fetch leaves from the forest, fry them in a pan and liye upon them. 

4, The husband is a devotee of God, but his wife is a devotee of the cholera-goddess 
and spirits. What the husband takes is the water of his guru’s feet and food offered to 
Sivall, but what the wife takes is wine and flesh. The faith of those who have such an 
impure receptacle is like washing the outside of a toddy pot, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

M. Be Pure in Mind. 

1. Omy mind, be not like a monkey that has tasted jaggery (t.e., brown sugar) 
thinking only of what is sweet. Mind, be not like a fox that has tasted sugar cane: do not 
think of what you have enjoyed. Mind, do not—like a crow that has flown high in the air— 
do not cry in every direction. But, when you have seen the servants of Kudalasahgama 
Deva, O my mind, do believe them to be the Linga. 

2. When you see the masters, O my mind, act not as a thief to them. If you wish 
to avoid worldly troubles, be strict, be full of fear, be not proud, and then say, ‘I 
submit.’ If you wish to show your faith to the servants of Kudalasangama Deva, O mind, 
be to them as a servant, and so live. 

3. O my mind, do not hurt others inspeech. Do not be reluctant when you do good. 
Do not speak unwisely in company. Take care not to say ‘No’ to those who ask of you. 
Use no vulgar words, but humbly offer prayers to the servants of Kudalasabgama Deva, 
spreading out the ends of your garment. 

4. My skin is clean, but I am not pure in mind. If I wish to worship Thee, touching 
Thee with my hands, alas, my hands are not clean! If I wish to worship Thee, approach- 
ing thee with my mind, alas, my mind is not clean! But if my heart is truly clean, then 
Kudalasaigama Deva will certainly take me up, saying, ‘ Come here.’ 

5. Alas! my wicked mind torments me. I am like a pot broken upon astone. I 
am a madman without sense. I am a poor man with no faith. I am an unlucky man with 
no thought of Thee. O Kudalasaiigama Deva, have mercy upon me. 

( To be continued. ) 

7 ‘Servants of Siva’ and ‘ Masters’ are used for Vira Saiva ascetics, 

& A gesture of humility. 

® K@lakdta is the name of a dark blue poison produced at the churning of the ocean. 


i0 Mahfrs are a class of untouchables found in the Maratha country. 
11 That ie vegetarian food. 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). 
By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 
( With three plates.) 

Tue welcome edition hy Professor Jacobi of the Bhavisaita Kaha (Munich, 1910) has 
again drawn attention to the importance of Apabhraméa in the linguistic history of India. 
Its appearance has suggested to me the propriety of offering for publication a text and 
translation,—so far as I am capable of preparing either,—of the Apabhrarsa sections of 
Rama-sarman (Tarkavagisa)’s Prakrit grammar, known as the Pralrta-kalpataru. 'This 
exists, so far as is known, only in one MS. now in the India Office Library, which is very 
incorrect, and which can be read only with considerable difficulty and hesitation. I have 
been studying it for some time, and have, I hope, succeeded in restoring the text to 
something like what it was when it left its author's hands. The section dealing with the 
Vibhasas partly appeared in the JRAS. for 1918. That dealing with Paisaci will I hope 
‘soon appear in the Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee Commemoration Volume, and that dealing 
with Apabhramsa forms the subject of the present paper. 

It is, I think, certain that there were two distinct schools of Prakrit philology in 
India, The first, or Eastern School!, was derived from Vararuci (himself an Easterner), 
and descended from him, through Laikésvara and Kramadigvara, to Rama-sarman and 
Markandéya. The second, or Western School, is based on the so-called Valmiki sitras, 
now extant only in a much expanded form. From this teaching are descended the 
grammar of Héemacandra, who used a technical terminology of his own, and the works of 
Trivikrama, Laksmidhara, Simharaja, and others, who followed the whole system of termino- 
logy found in the expanded Valmiki siitras. Even when dealing with standard Prakrit 
thetwo schools not unoften contradict or supplement each other, but their main difference 
consists in their respective treatments of the Vibhasis, of Apabhrarméa, and of Paisaci. 
For instance, the Paisici described by Vararuci and his suceessors, who in their accounts 
actually give a quotation from the Brhatkatha, is not the same language as that deseribed 
by Hémacandra and Trivikrama*, It is unnecessary to go into further detail on this 
point. I mention it here merely to show the importance of Rima-sarman’s work. 

The Prakria-kalpataru, or * Wishing-tree of Prakrit’, is, according to its author, based 
on the Prakrta-kdmadhénw of Laikésvara, a work described by Rajéndra-lala Mitra in 
Nos. 3157 and 3158 of Vol. IX of his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., but which has since, to 
my great regret, disappeared.* The Kalpataru is divided into three Sakhas, or ‘ Branches.’ 
Each Sakha@ is divided into so many Stabakas or ‘Clusters,’ and each Stabaka into so 
many Kusumas or ‘Flowers’, each consisting of a single verse, with, in the earlier Sakhas, 
full prose commentary. The first Sakha deals with Maharastri Prakrit, in nine Stabakas. 
The second Sakhd (three Siabakas) deals with Sauraséni, Magadhi, and their sub-dialects, 
and the third describes (1) the Vibhasas (one Stabaka), Apabhrathéa (two Stabakas), and 


1 It is a mistake to suppose that Prakrit was not employed for literature in Eastern India. As 
examples of Apabhramsa I may quote the Kirtt-latd, a historical work by the famous viavehaa 
Thakur of Mithila, and the Dohd-kdsa of the Ben gali Krsnicaryapada, 

2 The only writer referred to by both schools as authoritative is Bhamaha, who was a Kashmiri 
and belonged to neither. 

3 I would draw the attention of Indian scholars, especially those of Bengal, to the importance of 
this work, and to the urgent need of a further search being made forit, I have done ait dat Penis 
by correspondence, but have failed, 
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Poaisicika (one Slabaka). In the present paper, we therefore have to do with the secoml 
and third Slabakas of the third Sakha. The second Stabaka contains thirty-one, and the 
third thirteen Anasumas or verses. 

For further particulars regarding Rama-carman’a prammor, the reader is referred to 
pp. 19 ff. of Lassen's Inatitutiones Lingua Procrilice. In the first Excursus to that 
work, Lassen has added « summary of Rima-sarman's account of the Vibhigis and of 
Apabhramia. Unfortunately Lassen did not recognize thet several pages of the MS. are 
misplaced, and this has vitiated much of his remarks. On p. 5 of this Excursus he 
altempts a transcription of the pagsage in the third Stabaka which deals with the minor 
varieties of Apabhratda, The materials then available were insufficient for o correct 
interpretation of the text, as a comparison between his edition and mine of efabaka iii, 6-13 
below will show. 1 claim no credit for my more accurate text, In Lassen's time no 
edition of Markandéya’s grammar was available, and, without that as a guide, it would 
have been almost impossible to solve the difficulties that crop up in almost every linc. 

The manuscript is full of gross blunders, and ia often very difficult to read. Tam 
fully aware that some of my cmendations are uncertain, and a few of them are desperately 
rash, I therefore do not presume to imagine that 1 have throughout given 6 correct text. 
But I do believe that I have in the main represented what Rima-sarman intended to be 
understood, and that, as I have givenit, the textis fairly intelligible. That other students 
may here and there be able to suggest better emendaticns is my earnest hope, and I shall 
be the first to welcome them. 

Before proceeding further, I must here record my indebtedness to several kind friends 
who have assisted me in doubtful points, and especially to Profeesor Jacobi and to Pro- 
fessor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, The latter gentleman's familiarity with ancient Bengali 
scripts has been exceptionally helpful in suggesting porsible and plausible readings, 

In reading the text so as to make sense, I have been aided by many years expericnee 
in deciphering illegible Bengali legal documents in India. 1 have aleo been greatly helpod 
by Markandéya’s Prokyla-sarvasea, the 17th and 18th chapters of which deal with the same 
subjects, much in the same manner, ond often also in almost the same words. Mirkagdéya 
must bave been acquainted with the present work or with some of its predecessors, for 
he quotes almost verbatim the long passage, at the end of the chapters here given, which 
deals with the minor varieties of Apabhtatnéa. 

It will be remembered that the MS, of the Prakria-halpaferw is written in the Bengali 
character, The scribe was by no means particular as to correct formation of his letters, 
and in writing some he had his own way of representing them. ‘The followimg ure some of 
his peculiaritics which I have gleaned during a somewhat minute study of what he no 
doubt considered to be caligraphy. 

1. He makes little or no distinction between non-initial a(!) and non-initial @ (C). 
Thua, 41* may be read either kaka or kaké (@C*) and #141 may be read either hala 
or kaka (St41). 

2, The two characters = i (initial) and @ Aa are frequently confused. We have to 
decide from the context which is intended, 

$. Similurly, 3 (initial) and & da are confounded. Only the context can thew 
which i mcant. 

4. bimularly, 4 é (initial) is confounded with S (ru, We are here again driven 
to the coutext 
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6, Similarly, ‘2 o (initial) is confounded with @ ta, Moreover, both are commonly 
nscd ¢o indicate fu, and again both are often confounded with “ fu. Tn each case our 
only guide is the context. 

6, When r is subjoined to # consonant in Bengali, it takes theform . But in 
the MS, this sign is also often employed to indicate a non-initial w, so that & may be 
either pra or pu. 

7. The letters ~ kha ond % the are habitually confounded. It is #enerally im- 
possible to tell from the form of the letter which is meant, A typical example is kAdda 
in verse 5 of the Nagara section, It should probably be read (dda, Cf, the Hindi théra, 
a little. 

8. The letter 4 is used indiscriminately for na, na, and la. Sometimes 9 na is also 
used. For la, the writer sometimes makes a slight distinction in the form of the 4, by 
bringing the left-hand end of the essential part of the character a little ower down than 
usw, When this is the case, I have transliterated it by la, but otherwise I transliterate 
it by na, whatever it is intended to represent, 

0. The letters *! pa and da are frequently so written that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. We may take it as a general rule that every ¥ may be read 
either as da or as per. 

10. The character 4 ia employed indiscriminately for 4a, va, and ra. Tt ia also 
often indistinguishable from 6 ca. Thus, 6 may always be read as ¢a, ba, va, or ra. 

11. The compound sera is invariably written sfra, and I therefore so tranaliterate it. 

12. The character % alfa is also used for Aw, Only the context can indicate what ia 
intended. The syllable Aw is also often represented by = Aa, the only distinction being 
that when Au is intended the tail at the bottom is mode a little longer, and more 
horizontal. But this distinction is commonly neglected, and only the context can decide 
which character is intended. 

13. The character  drw seems generally to be used for its proper purpose, But 
the character & dri is also used to indicate Ara, Only the context can tell what is meant. 
Similorly, 28 is used for kG, but, as written, it strongly resembles i. 

In the following text, I have given for ench verso, firat, a strict transliteration of the 
MS. as Tread it, and then my version of the text as emended after allowing for the above 
and other irregularities, and after comparison with the corresponding text of Markandétya. 
The transliteration is alavishly literal, Thus, I have transliterated 4 by va, whother tt 
represents ba, va, or ra, and I have transliterated 2 by stha, even when hu ig clearly 
meant, Only in this way will my readera be able to check my emended text and to 
oriticie it. I have divided words as they are divided in the MS., and have indicated the 
beginning of each folio, and of each line within a folio. The whole passage begins pear 
the end of the fifth line of Folio 42a, 

On plates I, 11, and IIT will be found photographic reproductions of those pages of 
the Original Manuscript on which the verses occur, with these my transcription and 
emended version can be compared by those familiar with the Bengali character. 
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Fol. 42a, part of J, 5. 
nirdoyatdeadpratinagavadi (6) kramidapablroddathaprasiddhy ii Leste Hites 
aarvvisya bhratéebhidapusiddhirmatipuvodivitabhigayGstu Pa. 
Metro, Upojiti, =~ -4 ~~r~+-- 
nirucyate samprati Nigaradi 
kramaid Apabhrawdéo, ihn prasiddhya | 
sorvasv alpalbhraméabhidasu siddhir | ; 
mati purddirita-bhayayos to Wii Mk. xvii, Eo 
We now proceed to describe in order, beginning with Niigara, the fornia of 
Apabhramas, It is generally considered that the basia of all the different vnricties js 
to be found in the two preceding bhisis [i.e., apparently, Sauraséni and Ma gadhi*). 
Fol, 42a, 
ayujikakh ayoratnidangaghan(7}tathayGrdadhautadihapuninaktnagubravantisnkhésughu | 
patidu —patitsothichdhukramiattasakanadikepunavapimahivigtric( Fol, 42b)saimneidhayst 
, | snanidikerh 2 
Metre, Harinl, « -~ 2 ee eee Oe ee 
ayvoji ka-khayGr atrindidan ga-ghau, ta-thayor da-dhan, 
tad tha ca punar ‘loké’ lagu bruvyanti, ‘sukhé" ewghu, | 
| padidu ‘patitd’, ‘fothé' sddhu kcramat, ‘ saakolidike’ | 
punar api Maharigriy sausidhaytt sanlédikam l) 2.4) Mk. 2: 
Non-conjunct, non-initial ka, kha, fa, and tha, become respectively ga, gha, da 
ond dha, ‘Thus —_ 
lékah becomes lagu. 
subham ., Swghiv. 
patilam rs pend idly. 
fothah. —,, wil fat. 7 
On the other hand words such as sakala— and the like follow the Moharistri rule, 
and become srala- and go on, 
Fol, 42h, 
kab shaskayorbhayatipuskavamaskavadauksasyapi vakgasa mukhfsathGpadisal) 
sipa°(2)nité nijagaduh kavayaschasabdah sugundaképiviruartumatarnvirnddhs |i 3 || 
* or sidi, or nipli, nid, 
Motre, Vasantatiiaki, —-— = ~~ ./- — Lay ee 
koh gka-skayor bhavati "poskara'— maskoridav ‘ 
keasvapl ‘rikeasamukhé" sa ihOpadistnal | 
‘aipradiké” nijagadul, kavayad cha-dabdagh, . 
chnh ‘éugdake* "pi, virwan tu mata ‘viruddhé’ — |) 3|/ 
Not in Mk. Cf. Pischel, §% 302,300. The emendations in the last tyo lines 
are conjectural, By i, 23 of this work, the Prakriti form of. jowhdika- is sundia, 
The word gipa in the third line of the verse is squeezed in at the endl of ating of 
the MS., and is capable of being read in several ways. Sipd is, I think, most 
like what is written. — ; , 


In pwskara-, maskara-, and similar words, ska and ka become & (so that we have 


pukkare- and makkara-], In raksasmukha-, kea ulso becomes h, [so that we have 
raltavamugha-|. Poets pronounce apré ond similar words with the sound of cha, and 
there ix also & che- sound in dundaka-, [so that we have chappa and chundagé }, but 
wriddham becomes virwash, | 

4 The mention of the Prakrte-kal taru immediate! tiling & devoted te pabhirs rhivg 
that dealing with the Vilhigas, tans that comm the eases af he meas fades itu foarte: 
nod before that the account of the Sauraaigi Bhisi ond its yaricties. 


a 


Plate 1, INDIA OFFICE SANSKRIT MS. No. rro6, 13a. tae See 


Che Prakrta-Kalpatare of Rama-4arman (Tarkavagtga), 
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Vydsavyalipra blirtinipadidvatvalsvidadhostita | 
(3) vrasuvridipriyasinisamésyitaprakrtya varced | 


déécivinidaya ihanatasva*ryvandadyarthakasté 
Vastrapriptinaghu nica tathai(4)nasthalil) svat kuvinayy {| +] 
© The aksara eva is doubtful, it may also be read nna, lla, nva or om, 
Metre, Mandfikrinta, ----,---.o- ese rue 
‘Wyisa -‘vyidi'-prabhrtisu padisv atra rah syid adhastit Mk. 3. 
ordsu vrddi, ‘priya'~"nirga'-samé syat prakrtya ra-re on | Mk. 4, 
désyi rivddaya iha na vi syur ‘ vanidyarthakis’ ta 
“Vastraprapté* ‘laghuni’ ca tathi idhulih syat kavinim || 4 | 
The emendations in the last two lines are conjectural. There is nothing like 
them in Mk. As regards the word Ighuli, it will be remembered that the 
character for stha may also represent fw. With ring, of. the Prakrit-Sanskrit 
aritd, adried up place, in Bhatti, xiii, 4; Sindhi rinw, a dexert; and Skr,, jirina, 
For vastraprapte, perhaps we may read vastrapraptg, if some altogether differ- 
ent word is nobintended. For /ahulih, we should probably read gahulid, C¥. 
gahuly-adir gathader alpidau (so to be read), of Kramadiivara 14. i 
In the words pydsu-, vyadi— and others, the letter ris inserted after [the initial 
con#tonant]), 80 that we have vrdsv, erddi, and so on. In words like priya- and mrga- the 
origmal rand r remain unchanged. The Dééya words rina- and the like are optionally 
used in the sense of ‘forest’ and so on, And poets use the word léhuli- in the sense of (7) 
‘vastraprépla-" os well as in that of laghw’, 
Fol, 42b. 
stokekhodasyaccabhadrétrabhallatm (Cgamevamecatvadiyimadiye | 
tasminnivarthehavikehi(Sjtyidyal kidpsityadikegn {| 5 
Motro, Salini, --~-,-c--.-- 
‘stoke’ bhodan [2 thodei), syiic ca “bhadré’ "tra bhallay 
(era méra ca ‘tvadiyé’ ‘madiya,’ | 
tasminn arthé [(dherah mojkaraa [yal, 
kéhityidyihy ‘kidrsityadikesu’ | 5 || 
Mk, has nothing correspondmg to the above. According to Mk, iv. 64, the 
Prakrit adgsa for sidkam is (hoa or thokea,s) (irreg,). The analogy of the Hindi 
third makes me inclined to emend kAddaa to thidan, sec the remarks under 
No. Ton p. 15, For kvhi, cf. Kramadisvara 9 (Lassen, p. 449), 
For sidkam, we have Khodayw (! thodasi); for bhadram we have bhallash: for feadiyam 
and madiyam, we have, respectively, (@ra or (2) taharah and mézra’ or (7) moharam and 
for the feminine kidréi, we have béAi. 


Fol, 42b. 
syatkidraidyi vihakehaadi sriyamaiik vipigurorllaghutvarn | 
atistriyamdahi(G)adipasandandituatriyam goladilageu kanthe | 0 | 
Metre, Upajati, x -~ ~-- ~~ ue 
syat ‘kidrsadiv’ iha kéha-adi 
‘“sriyat’ #id, kvipi gurcrlaghutvam, | Mk 8. 
alo ‘aLriyidgy aa, Aacadat INEST HDi, Mk. 45, 


di tu striyat, gdladi laggu kanehe | 6 |) Mk. 6, 
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Mk. does not mention kéha or sid. For the former, cf. Kramadiévara 9, 

The words kéha-, and so on, are substituted for kid,Sa- and similar forms; and sia is 
substituted for 4th. A long vowel is sometimes shortened. The syllable dda is added 
to a-bases [in the masculine and neuter, but] not in the feminine. Thus, hiada pasannayi 
[hrdayan prasannam]. Inthe feminine, it is di that is added, as in godladi laggu kan thé 
[gauri lagna kanthé}. 

The change of r to lin goladi is a Magadhism. Cf. verse 1, 
Fol. 42b, 
sarvvatradurjivahakiminadu avastrargramyapadanibhimna | 
striyarstap6lu(7)kprakrtaiseahrasvah syadvina vavana dramévadrica’ | 7 || 

" The last group of aksaras is doubtful. The mé is partly obliterated. The character 
which £ represent by dri is probably iniended for hii, see No. 13 above. on p. 15. 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 


sarvatra dur, jaraha kaminidu. Mk. 7, 
arastraka-gramya-padini bhimna, 

striyarh supé luk, prakrtes ca hrasvah, Cf. Mk, 9, 
svyad vina va baladu méradi oa l| 7 || 


In the second line, arastraka is very doubtful, but I can suggest nothing better, 

The emendation of the fourth line is doubtful. In the MS. it can be read in several! 

ways owing to the indefinite character of the signs here transliterated va and na. 

Although the MS. appears to read balahii mérahi, the metre requires that the final 

vowel of balaha should be short, and the preceding lines of the verse seem to require 

the termination du. I have therefore conjecturally emended to baladu méradit. 

In all three genders, the syllable du may be added, as in jaraha kaminidu [jarasya 
kamini}]. Irregular and boorish words are frequently met with [so expanded]. [With this 
termination] in the feminine, declensional terminations are elided, and the final vowel 
of the base is shortened ; and [thus] we have optionally baladu méradi [for bala madiyd), 
Fol. 42b. 
sarvvatrasaklukaprakrtéécadirghah syadaggiaggivanadarmyvanidar | 
(Fol. 43a) karmmadiképyévasupa*havantivaibhasikahsyadatatitsamostu || 8 || 

5 or sudahavanti, 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
sarvatra sup-luk prakrtés ca dirghah, Mk, 9, 
syad aggi aggi, vanada@h vanddarn, | 
karmadiké ‘py éya sup6 haranti, 
vaibhasikah syad ata ut sy-amds tu {8 { Mk. 10. 

In all three genders [in the nominative singular] , the declensional termination is 
elided, and the termination of the base loptionally] lengthened, Thus, we have aggi or aggi 
[ agnih ] ; vanadan or vanddam. So also in the accusative and fo! lowing cases they merely 
elide the declensional terminations, but in the nominative and accusative singular, a-bases 
ales [after this elision,] optionally substitute the termination u [for the final vowel of 
the base]. 


[That is to say, the nominative singular takes no termination, but may optionally 
lengthen its final vowel, after which, whether lengthened or not, the pleonastic da 
may be added. Moreover, in the regard to a-bases, the nominative and accusative 
singular may optionally substitute « for the final vowel of the base. In other 
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cases, and also in the accusative singular, the declensional terminations may be 
elided, but without provision for the lengthening of the final vowel, or for the 
substitution of anything else. } 
Fol. 43a. 
kilaGmammohaikanhacsukilantu alingaikanha(2)govi 
sovodapisyannavadnavotra bhavénmahavastramamasrayénua {| 9 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
kilantu mam mohai Kanha ésu, 
kilantu alingat Kanha gor?, | 
sor 6d api syan, naraod naro ‘tra Mk. 12, 13. 
bhayén Maharastra-samasrayéna {| 9 |] 

[As examples of the rules in the preceding verse, we have] kilantu mam’ mohai Kanha 
ésu [kridan man mohayati Krsna ézah] and kilantu dlingai Kanha gort [kridanti Glingati 
Krsna gauri], The nominative singular may also end in 0, asin narad [narakah|, narod 
[narah], in this particular following the rules of Maharasgtri. 


Fol. 48a. 

ihanatopikvacinnadprayojyo vahiuvani(3)ujudnukanhu 

sthah syat kandrukkhasthaépuunhuhaisyajjasOnaanahécavanti _—{|| 10 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 


ihanyato *pi kvacid u_ praydjyo, Mk. 10. 
rahiu balgu juanu kanhu 

huh syat (?) kvacid, rukkhahu (?)éthu (?)uccu, Mk. 1], ho. 
hé syaj jaso naalahé caranti || 10 || Mk. 14. 


The text of the third line is very doubtful so far as regards the example. 
What I have marked with queries is conjectural. In the fourth line, I do not 
know what Sanskrit word is represented by naalahé unless, perhaps, it is nadgarah , 
with the Magadhi change of r tol. Cf. verse 1. 

Here [i.¢., in this form of Apabhramsa] u may sometimes be employed otherwise 
{than as laid down in verse 8, according to which u is only used in the nominative 
and accusative singular as a substitute for the final vowel of a base ending in a]. 
Thus, Rahiu balau, juanu Kanhu [ Radha bala, yuwa Krenah], Sometimes we have hu 
fin this case], as in rukkhahu éthu uceu [| vrks6 ‘tréccah), The termination of the nomi- 
ative plural is hé, as in ndalahé caranti[ ? nagaras caranti). 


Fol. 48a. 
napumsake syadihajassas0(4) vindirgham tathavavanahamvandim | 
vajassasoh strivisa yébhavanudvahiiumanapaiuocca {| 11 |) 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
hapumsaké syad iha jas-sasor id Mk. 16. 
dirgham tatha va, vanaii vandii, 
va jas-Sasoh stri-visayé bhavéd ud, Mk. 15. 
vahiiu, maliu, natu, oc ca {| 11 | 


Here [in this form of Apabhramésa | the termination of the neuter nominative and 
accusative plural is ¢, before which the final vowel of the base is optionally lengthened, 
so that we have vanain or vandive [ vanan: |. In the feminine, the termination of these 
cases is optionally u, as in vahiiu [vadhvah, vadhuh), malau [malah), and naiu [nadyah, 
nadih}, And we may also have o [instead of w). 
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Fol. 43a. 

€castrisusyadunaévahi (5) épuniniébhisttisupapunahin 

sarvvatravanahivahuhitehim Gin ee ee 1 12] 
Metre, Upajati, as before, 


& tas trigsu sydd, vanaéz, vahie, Mk. 17, é1 
panahé; bhis-hi-supam punar him | Mk. 18. 
sarvatra, balahi, vahih?, tchirn; 
hé ho nasér dvau, gharahé, tathinyat —_|j 12 || Mk. 19. 


In all three genders, the termination of the instrumental Singular is 2, as in vanaé 
[vanena], wahié [vadhva], and panalié [pranalya}. Moreover, the termination of the 
instrumental plural, the locative singular, and the locative plural is isi [or hz] in all three 
genders, as in balaht [balabhih, balayma, balasu], vahahi [vadhiibhih, vadhvas, vadhi su), 
téhim [taih, tabhih; tasmin, lasyai ; tésu, tasu|. There are two terminations of the 
ablative singular, namely hé and ho, as in gharahé [grhat| [for the termination hé], and 
similarly [gharahé] for the other. 

Fol. 43a. 
libhyasabkané (6) nahatnaiham paksematam kinanasthamvahihat | 
hohéiisah kananahdnaihahamsthaiicakécidvanahamvahistham | 13 || 
Metre, Upajiti, as before. 
ham bum bhyasah, kananahaih, nathan, Mk, 20. 
paksé matam, kdnanahwhi, vahihun 
h6 hé hasah, kKananahé, naihé Mk, 21, 
ham hum ca kécid, vanahani, vahihusi |] 13 || 


The terminations of the ablative plural are havi and fwi, as in ananahaw [kanané- 


bhyah], natha’ [(nadibhyah), or, on the other hand kananahwi and vahihwi [vadhabhyah| 
are considered [correct], The terminations of the genitive singular are ho and he, as in 
kayanaho [kananasya), naihé [nadyah]. Some authorities also give the terminations as 
haivand hwi, as in vanahan [vanasya], and vahihwh [vadhvah). 
Mk. 21 and 22, which deal with the genitive singular and plural, are missing in all 
MSS. of that work. The terminations hay; and hwi for the genitive singular are 
unexpected. They are porfectly clear inthe MSS. Other authorities give them to 
the genitive plural, as our author himself does in the next verse, 
Fol. 43a. 
sussé (7) tatharukathasurukathahassaidutaévasthavibhasitohé 
amastuhamnuvanahamvahtham prayujyatéképyabhaévasthamstham i| 14 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
su-ssau tatha, rutkhasu, rukkhahassa 
id-aita é va hu, vibhasité hé, | 
amas tu hain nu, vanahan, vahihani, 
prayujyaté, ké “py (?)japaré vahwihuin® || 14 |] 

Other [terminations of the genitive singular] are sw and asa, as in rukkhasu, 
rukkhahassa’® [vrksasya). After [nouns ending in] 7 or @, the termination is z or hu, 
with hé as an optional form. But the termination of the genitive plural is Aan, as in 
vanahan [vananan|, vahihay [vadhiinan)|, while certain other writers have (?) vahithum, 

| (To be continued.) 
0 (?)eantihusi, : | | 


10 CE. rukkhahu of verse 10, As already stated, we do not know what Mk. wrote about the 


genitive singular or plural. 
: 
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AMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). 
By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 





Fol. 43b. 
(1)riipsm mahavastrikaydhaniya maiineoukee mainadantakanam 
éasyatab histamsiiasiiabhih syat sarvvatrarapam puriyéya(2)danti || 15 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. | | 
ripam Maharastrikayéhaniyam 
amiha na-nhau (?) id-ud-antakanim ; 


éasya ta-bhir-jiasi-jas-jibhih sy at, Cf. Mk, 29 (om. naa). 
sarvatra ripath purisé vadanti || 15 |; 


In this dialect, the Maharasfri_ terminations of the genitive plural, na and nha, are to 
be mentioned as used with nouns whose bases end in 7 or uw; and the letter é may be 
substituted for the final vowel of an a-base in the instrumental singular, instrumental 
plural, ablative singular, genitive singular, and locative singular in all genders, so that for 
all these we have such a form as purisé[purustna, purusaih, purusdt, purusasya, or purusé]. 
Fol. 43b. 
fainastviduttyam asumitrananvasmavakithadrukakhupayvasuéna | 


éhibhisah syadasiéhiujenna vinnanna saccaisué(3)hitrasu I| 16 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
taindstv id-udbhyam, (?)asiéna, (?)yad-vi Mk. 24, 
smirakkhio [2 sahkappid] rukkhu pardsuéna ; | 
éhim bhisah syid, asigh? jéna ME, 25. 
(?)vtinna macca isuzhi (?)lasu | {| 16 |) 


As regards the emendment to asigna, attention may be called to No. 4 on p. 

14 above. 

In regard to bases ini and wu, the suffix of the ingshecinenbel eae is- €na, as in 
asiéna [asind], or as in sankappid rukkhu parasuzna [sandaritd vrksah paraiuna]. [With 
these nouns], the termination of the instrumental plural is Zhish, as in asizhin jena viinna, 
macca isuéhin tasu [asibhir yéna vidirnah, mrtyur isubhis tasya). 


Fol. 43b. 
éccastriyamtaunaiévahitr sambodhané hévanahévahiitra | 
supihahrasvopi niruktaidut pirvattathodahrtaméva(4)sarvvam | 17 jj 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
éc ca striyimh hau, said, vahiie, Mk. 26. 
sambodhané hé, vanahé, vahihé | Mk. 27. 
supiha hrasvo ’pi nirukta id-it, Not in Mk, 


pirvam tathédahrtam éva sarvam (171 

The syllable @ is also used in the feminine as the: termination of the locative singular 
as in naié [nadyan), vahiié aCe In the vocative, the termination is Aé, as in vanaha 
[vana], vahihé [vadhu]. In this dialect it-is explained that the final vowel ‘of bases in 7 
and & is also shortened in the locative plural, In other respects these nouns are declined 
as explained above. | 

As we are at present dealing with nouns ins and wu, the insertion of vanahé in 
this verse seems out of place. | 

Fol, 43b. 
lingatrayépijasihovanahonaihdgandhavvahokvacidihapidapirukakhaadika } 
kimyadastu bhavatipra thamadvi(5)tiyasaptamyapthasa vahattasamaprayogs || 18 || 
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Metro, Vasantatiluki, --- - .-+<,- 40+ ~s>- | 
liign-trayé “pi jasi hd, renohd, saiAd Mk, 28, 


gundhavcahd, kvacid ihipi co ruthha di | Not in Mk. Cf. He. iv, 344, 
‘hin’—yat’-tadim’ tu bhavati prathami-lyitiya-— - Mk. 30. 
aiptamy ipiha marahayia-sama prayoeé || 18 || 

In All three gewlers the syllable }4 may be added in the nominative plural [instead 
of the Aé, i, and uw preseribed in verses 10 and 11], 65 in canohd [ramind), naihd [modyth), 
and gandhavrahdé (gandharedh). In this dialect we aleo have forms auch as rukkha ond 
the like. The pronouns 4iv, yad, and fad form their nominative, accusative, and locative 
as in Mahfriztri. 

Tt will be observed that, apparently for the sake of metre, our author 
uses the Prakrit form marahajia for mahdrdsjra, Similarly, in verse 10 of the 
Vricada chapter, he usea sdragta for sawrdysra, bub without the same exense, 

Fol, 43b. 

kokikemktkaimk@svapibhavatipadanh yattadohkrity 
jhakathitelsu prakytyieaditghah 

tadrapomkisukasvapyadsvamapimatambossasa pdcatriyimapyovarn syinlyattaddscs (7) 

pyabhidadhati tathivamijabhrurtadrita!! i) 10] 

Motre, Sragdhari,: = — < — a) eee SS SS ee 
ko, ki, kaw, ke, kath, kéav api bhavati pada yot-tadd) kliva-nfryor Mk, 30, 

apy évigh ropam Bhur, nasa Ihe kathitah au, prakrtyfd cn dirghah | Mk, 31. 
tul-raipor kdsu, kaw apy, aparam ap] matath katsu, sande striyaim apy | 
évan sydd yat-tado clpy abhidudhati tathachmi[va] jadrd tadri || 19 || 

The readings jadril and ladril are justified by the first line of the next verse, in 
which tadru is quite clonr, The corresponding rulo is missing in all MSS. of Mk. 
Kromadlivars, 47, gives, secording to TLassen's reading, jr, fram for the ace, 
ag., anil jetro, fofru for the loo. sg. Mitra’s text gives jru drufa}; yadru, 
fadru, Ho. iv, 860, gives dhru, fram for the nom. and acc. sg. Cf, Pischel, §§ 
288, 427. All my MSS, of Mk. 33 apparently give jane tana, but are difficult to 
read, This, inthe printed cdition, ia emended to jotting tattini. 

The following (niasenline} forma are accordingly used [for £ih],......Nom, ag. kd, mom. 
pl. ké, aco. sg. kam, aco. pl. ke, loc, ag. Kain, loc, pl. keu. Similarly foryad and fad. 
They teach that the eame forms ore employed for the feminine and the neuter, In this 
dialect [the termination of] the genitive singular is eu, with the vowel of the base 
lengthened. Ita form is therefore isu. Another form is fas, and another opinion 
gives frssu. So cleo the feminine snd neuter, Similar are the forms of yad and fad. 
Furthermore they explain jadruh and fadrwh wa optional forms of the accusative singular, 
Fol, 43b. 
ihajasrutadruiasista yorbhavedidamab suvovimaveyantunastriyam 
adasa(Hol, 44a)ptayoh supinirddiiantyamumatanhmétadsstrigueachadhimatSh || 20 | 

Mctre, Maiijnb hizini, ——— eee eee | 


iryyorvapyevamre(6)pam&hurjasa- 





iho jalru tudru [di-jiasds taydr bhaved Mk. $4 (jattha, taitha), 
idomal sy-amir iter, ayath tu ne striyim | Mk. 36. 
Glass tayGl supi [cu] nirdikanty amu Mk. 37, 


: ‘matam etadas trigu ca tha dhimatim | 20 |) Mk. 38, 

In this dinlect jadru and tairu may respectively be the corresponding lovative 
singulor anil genitive singular of these two words. The nominative and accusative 
singular of idam is imu, but this is not used in the feminine. The same two cases ot 

it grim may ale be read Arava, #oe No, 12 on p. 1b ntiove, . 
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adas are amu, and they teach that the same word is used as the declensionsl base, bo 
which the case terminations are added. It is the opinion of the learned that the 
declonsional base of Gad, in all three genders, is dha—. 

According to the corresponding passage m Mk. 37, the word eup, In the third 
line, does not mean the suffix of the locative plural, but has its other meaning of 
case-sufiixes gonerally. 

Fo), 44a. 

ShésumBbhavati éttucahasyaghdtaeh@cancoasakakhamanti(2\ropath 

eauyattadoh padamanukramatgtje(?)té'eottadcbhabhavati pirvvamadiharipam  {/ 21 || 
1! In the above, the akvara u v4 imperfect in the MS,, bul, ag il is, can only be read u. 
4 The akzara te marked wilh a query is very dowblful. Wht ja wanted js 5G, bud it 

cannol de 20 read, whatever else it May be. 


a = 


Metre, Vasantatilaka, --~- .o~=— o~e-ocue 
&AG sv-amor bhavatl, 2Au ca, (1)4ha ciktam Mk 39, Zhd, chu. 
fhe 08 100 Ca, saka(lam kajthayanti ripam | | 
sau yat-tadoh padam anukrameté ‘tra jz, (?)98 Mk. 40, 
é Gadé bhavati pirvam apiha ripam | 21 || Mk. 40. tea, 


The last two words of the first line are a conjectural emendation. 

For the nominative and accusative singular [of ffad), they describe the entire set of 
forms as ¢/id, chu, cha, and #hé; and #hé tw aleo used in the locative singular. ‘The 
nominatives singular of yod and fad are respectively ji and tf {taz}. In addition to 
the act of forms given above, [the nominative singular] of Zad is also é. 


yugmadshsautuhamtumbhahaja(3)psasth) syatpaimtaimitd(!)mho" himayadbhimi 
japiascripaé ayamménivitumhatumbhétuhasyitta catumbhaskacita 22 
MoT he mha marked with a query is not clear in the WS. Jt may be etha (or hu). 
Metro, Sragvini, -~ --~-,-~---~- 
yusmadal sou tulad, twmbAaia jas-asdh Mk. 41, 49, 


syat poi timi tau, (fujmbahin sydd bhisi | Mk, 44( lez), 45 UumbAdhi). 
pns-Dasivy [atta] ripa-trayam meéniré 
lumia, tumhé, tuha, xyic ca tumbha (1 tujjha) kwacit || 224] Mik, 40. 

As regards the emendation of tumbhaha to tumbhainh, sea No, 2 on p. l4. The 
emendation of the corrupt japéasé to #as-iasay is, T think certain, Mk, gives for 
the abl, and gen. sg. tuha, tujjha, tumbho, tubbha. 

The nominative singular of yurmad- is tuhem, and the nominative and accunativea 
plural is tumbhain. The instrumental and accusative and locative singular all tale 
the form pai’. The instrumental plural ia IumAghiv. There are considered to be three 
forms of the ablative and genitive singular, viz., fwmha, {wmhz, tuha, and in addition to 
these we sometimes find fumbha [? Lujjha). 

All my MSS. of ME. in the above forms substitute mbA for mh throughout, which 
the printed edition corrects regularly to mh. Tt may be noted that Mk. wasan inhabi. 
tant of Orises, and that in that country, at the present (lay, mA is tegularly pronounced 
as mbh. What is written is always mA, even when mbh is etymologically required. 
In the MSS. of his grammar, the reverse is the case. and what is written is mith. 

Fol. 44a, | 

(4)sivaktahbapa = asmadOjasiiasizyidaemalhf{imiidtasyasyinmahathad ')mnhsbibhisimata rh 
amhthiamhitaath | 

nirddi(S)sfamm — sahumajajhasajajhujackiasyapyamhaiasyimicasyad vayobhyasiambayasipu 
mata ambasuraamhasu \) 23: |) | | 
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Metre, Sardilavikridita, —— eS ee ee ee ee 


sv uktain kamu asmads, jasi asi syat amboth, pimi iw Mk, 48, 40, 
tagya syan mat, amAuhin bhisi matath, amAZhi, amhé, trayam | Mk. 51, 52. 
Hirdisjah mutha, majjhe, majjhu, tiasi-iasy, apy amAa iasy, imi ca Mk. 53, 


syid vi 26, bhyasi amha vi [! amhaha]), supi matam 





amhdsu vi amhasu || 23 |) 
[ Mk. 54, 55. 
The nominative singular of asmad- is said to be feamu, and the nominative and 
scousative plural is gmat. Its instrumental, accusative, and locative singular is mai), 
Three forms are recorded for the instrumental plural, vin, amhahin, amAzhi [} amhéAq) 
and amai. The ablative and genitive singular are described as maha, majjha, or majjhu, 
in the genitive singular [in addition to these three] we also have amia, In the gonitive 
plural we optionally have ad. In the ablative plural we optionally have amAa [? amhahail, 
and in the locative plural we have amhasu or amhasu. 
As explained above, Mk. substitutes mbh for mh throughout, Mk. 52 gives 
umbhaim, ambhahis, ambhé, ambhahaw, and ambhzhini for the instrumental plural. 
Mk. 53 gives majjha, mahwa, and maha for the ablative and genitive singular. Ho 
gives neither 96 nor am(h)jAa, 
Fol. 44a. 
(Ojihakimacin lugaltiviségalprabhrti gatyaynsandhisupadispyab | 
tadudahavarddinilaksyadrstyakatici(7) tt sorpeati pidayami's tavat |) £4) 
'S Or pridayimi, fhe r of pra® Ws very faint and does nol appear on the pholograph,. 
Metre, Aupacchandasika, _ > ~~~ ~~-~>+~- 


tha kim{am] acd [tu] Ing-yidesnh Mk, 56, 
prokrti-pratyaya-sandhisGpadigsah  —f 
tad-ud&haranidi lakeya-dpstya 


katicit samprati padayim! tavat lj 24 || 
In this dialect there are at will peculiar elisions of vowels in the union of bases 


with suffixes, As examples of this, I now proceed to give a few specimens, 
lipascédiha rukakhuilatharikékhiyadiogamah syadvoijjaihS)jjailkakhusu(!)a'6 (Fol. 445) 
vodéivavahédévavahs | 
val8divv avonurvanddatathivandaityadikertipéripavipraryyayab pranavacimuktiviiésa 
fave (2)dhaih 25 
"© The aksara a marked with aquery is doubtful. 
Metre, Sardilavikridita, - -— — — — ~~ se 
lépas céd iha rukthu [rukkha}ii tatha rubkhd, yadaj-Agamah Mk. 56. 
syad Adijja’ hojjait kkhu euars déievahs devvah, | 
baldé (!)itaram nu bald, tathi bilau ityadike 
ripé riipaviparysyah punar, ac&m ukt& vidéed budhail, || 25 |] 

If there is clision [af the final vowel of the base), we kave rukkiw or rubkha for 
rukkhad [erAvakah). When we have the addition ofa vowel we have [sentences such as 
hovjjai (for hojjai) kkhw euars déievahé (for deevahd) [bhavet Lhalu aukarG daivaf), Or 
there may he interchange of forms, as in baled or balau, ote. for hglad (Salah, see verse 11 h 
Such are the peculiarities of yowols aa described by the learned. 
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[The following, therefore are the declensional forma for nouns in Apabhrama 
according to Rima-darman, After each form, Igive the nomber of the verse 
in which it occurs. First of all T give tho terminations which he says are 
spplicable to all nouns, 








Sing. Plor, 
Nom. du (7), Aw (10), Ad {18) 
Instr, @ (12), Wiss (12) 
Abl. Ad (12), Ad (12), hers (13), Aes (13) 
Gen. Ad (18), ha (13), het (13), Anew (13), Auta (1k) 
Loo, haga (12), Aint (12) 


Voo. Az (17), fet 
The bare base may optionally be used for the Accusative Singular and all 
subsequent cases (8), 
The above terminations will not necessarily be repeated in the subeoy went 
paradigms, 


Bases in a 
Nom, Maso, nard (9), narad (9), rwkEAd (25) nualahe (10), gandhappalg (18), 
samrakkhis (16) ; rukkha (18) 


rukkhe (16, 25), kilantu (9), 
judnu (10) ; rubkbAait (25) ; Kanha (0), 
murcea (lb) ; (rukkhada) (6), 
(rukkhadé) (8); (rukkhadw) (7); 
rukkhahw (10) 
Nout. (vaiu) (8), hiada (6), (hiadu) (7), vadains (11), eanang (11), 


banadah (8), canada (8) bapahs (18) 
Ace, Masc. (rukkiu) (8), hanha (9) nae 
Neut. (ranw) (8), (tana) (8) tanaim (11), waidin (11) 
Instr. purisé (15), vanaz (12) Prise (15), (eapahinn) (12) 
Abl. purisé (15) ; gharahd (12) ; kdvanahearie (13), (Adnanahur) (13) 
(gharahd) (12), devvahd (25) 
Gen. jarahe (7); (kdpanahé) (15), veanahan (14) 


kinanaho (13); vanahkan (13), 
(vanahusi) (13): rukkhasy (14), 
rukkhahaseu (14); purisé ( 15) 


Lac} purisé (15), (vanahini) (12) (eanaAin) (12) 
Vo, wanahé (17) 
Feminine bases in 4. : 
Nom, sid (6); bald (10); midleu (11), bale (25), (mdlad) (11), 
géladi (8); béladu (7) alas (25), (baldhé (18), balaw (25), 
(halahz) (10) 
Aca. (Sala) (8) malin (11), (malaa) (11) 
Instr, (4alaz) (12) Genlah iris (E32) 


Loo, balahivis (12) balahisis (12) 


Abl. 
Gen. 


Nom, 


Aoo, 


Nom. 


Loc. 
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Pousinine bance ind, 


gari (9); ra@hiu (10), Kilantu (9) ; 


gdladi (6); kiminidu (7) 
(nai) (8) 

pandlié (12) 

(naihe) (12), (naihe) (12) 





naix (11), (naid) (11), 
naihd (18) 
pai (11), (said) (11) 


on 


Hatha (13), (saturn) (18) 


(nave) (14), paihé (13, 14), (pathu) 14) (naiham) (14) 


waié (17) 
Feminine bases in ii, 


wahie (12) 

(eahithé) (12), (vahiiko) (12) 
(vahie) (14), (vahithe) (13, 14), 
(vahi@havi) (13), tahithuin (13), 
(tahiti) (14) 
vahitz (17), trahthins (12) 
wahiihé (17) 

Bases in 1,u, maso, 
agit (8), aggi (8) 


asiéra (16), parasudga (16) 
asmai-(23), 
Auckrviet 
math, maai(9), md (31) 
Hi nl 
maha, majjha, majjhu 
maha, majjha, majjhu, amha 
Pret i 

yiemad—{22), 
tuham 
pain, fo (3h) 


furnhe, lumA?, tule, 
fumbhe (7 tujjhe) 


pain 


Kish, ya, lad, 
6 (19), 72 (21), (2 88) (21), 80 (26) 
Lari (19), jadrus (10), fadrai (19) 


kaisu (19), hasw (19), base (19), 

kage (27), jadru (20), fadru (20) 
hepinis (19), jadru(20), tadru(20), (Zhies (12) 
The above are masculine, but most of them may alo be used for the feminine 


and neuter (19). 


For idam, the nem,-aco, sing, m. and n, is 


(nathisn) {12), (mathéne) (17) 


vahiiu (11), (ead) (11), 
(wahihe) (18) 

wahiiu (11), (vahie) (11) 
mahi (12) 

(rahiiha) (13), wchthues (13) 
vahitharn (L4), oghidiiuoh (14) 


vahithire (12), vahuhiris (17) 


asighien (16), isuzhin (16) 
na (15), -tha (15) 

anit ni 

anhatih 

amhahin, amAzhi(? ia), amhe 
amid (? amAghaw) 

nO 


corre amulet 


fumbhatnh, tumhe (27) 
fumbAain 
terial isis 


Pret 


ane 


ke (19) 

ke (19) 

thins (12) 

fdnna (1 fenns) (31) 


kéwsw (19) 


| imu (20). 


[ Feonvamy, 1924 
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For adas, the same casea ure amu, which is also used for the declensional 
basa (20). By 31, zhih=amibhih (1 EbAih). 
For Ziad, the nominative and acousative singular are #, éhu, 2h6, Zha, or éhé, 
#Az being also used forthe locative singular (21). Cf, dru (9), nom. sg. m. The 
deelensional base ia Zha (20). 
Tt will be observed that the above schemes of declension differ widely from 
those given by Hémacandra, and reproduced by Piachel in his grammar, But it 
must not be therefore sesumed that the differences aro doo to blunders of the 
copylst. They ate borne out ina remarkable manner by Miarkaodéya, and, as a 
whole, may be taken as indicating the doctrine of the eastern school in regard 
to Apabhramsa. 
~ ‘Jt will also be observed that in the declension of nouns substantive, no form is 
lnid down for the accusstive singular, It is evidently assumed that this case i the 
aamein formas the nominative singular, Compare Hémacandra, iv, 41, 344. In 
verse 0, our author tells usthat the acc, sing. mey optionally drop its termination, 
but he doos not give any alternative form except for a-bages (8).] 
Fol, 44b, 
dhatuldbhavotinit manépadan tipamaséstudihamaukramanmitau = | 
schastdihasahamonambaim tadvidhiprakrti(3)kégutipsapaucya'? = 20 | 
14 The akvara cya at the end of the second line ia superfluows. Throughout this verse ha 
may also be read ax hu. 
Metre, Rathéddhat&, - ~ - -~--- .-~ - 


dhitu-t6 bhavati nitmanépadamn Mk. 57, 
tip-masis tu di-Awmau kramin matau [ Mk. 58. 
sO hasedi hasahwi na amhain 
tad-vidhi-prakrtikau tu (?)mip-alpan | 26 | Not in Mk. 
The Gtmanfpada voice of verba is not used. The terminations of the third person 


singular and of the first person plural are di and Aum, respoctively, as in #6 hasédi, 
hasahuis na amhana [2a Aasati, hasimd navayam). The first and second persons singular 
are the same as the original (Sanskrit). 

The syllable di for the 3rd singular is quite clear in the MS. Itis, further, 
authorized by the rule in verse 2, The last line is difficult, but I think that I have 
given the meaning intended, I take fad-vidhi as practically equivalent to fal-sama., 
The change from praktikeeuto prakrtikawtu is easy in the Bengali character. [have 
altered tip to mip, because the Intter is nowhere elae provided for in this or the 
following verse. It is worth noting that, in the corresponding passage, Mk. gives 
the form for the first person plural only, and docs not touch upon the other 
persona, 

Fol. 44b. 
pikacsspenniju(?)du?mathikanhémchacha(?)nnu'détiaa(?)a*hidésn 
hirvvasipd(?)hé?"hidhandithtisn(4)(!)hu**sthasyatumhédtuna( !)ktu**ppaisu | 27 | 

18 The akvara du may also be read as dva or ha, 

1° The aksara nu may also be read as nda. 

© The akpara i is doubtful, It is not clear. Perhaps the ecribe meant dma, d& or cha. 

11 The aksora he is clear, bud perhaps do is meant. 

10 The akeara hu may also be read as initial 7, and is, indeed!, more like thal letter. 

23 ‘Phe akeora ktu is pretty clear, bul, with a little forcing can also be read as hu, which 
is probably intended, 
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Metre, Upajati, as before. 


tip citra, pellé judu hatthi kanha Not in Mk. 
jhér him nu, dévd a aahi désu i Not in Mk. 
hir va sips, déhi dhanai tasu : Not in Mk. 
hus thasya, tumhé (?)tulahu ppaasu | 27 || Not in Mk. 


The emendations in the first line are very doubtful. They are made on the 
assumption that the Prakrit = patayati yutam hastinan Krysnah. The metre shows 
that pelli is certainly wrong, and, in the Bengali character, the change to pellé is very 
easy. The second line is pure conjecture. We should expect something to the effect 
that the termination of the third person plural (j/i) is him, I assume that the last 
syllable of the preceding line was originally nha, and the first syllable of this 
line was jhé. The scribe, in copying, made a conflux of the two into nhé. He 
mis-read him as cha, and then, to eke out the metre, repeated the cha. In 
this way kanhajhérhinnu became kanhéiichachannu, In bad Bengali writing 
hus might easily be mistaken for cha (f@ for ®). The Prakrit of the 
fourth line is doubtful. I can think of no better emendation of tunahu than tulahu 
( = tolayatha). Ppaasu may be prayasam or pravasam or prakasam. 

The third person singular also has [the termination @], as in pellé judu hatthi 
Kanha [ patayati yutan hastinar Krenah], The termination of the third person plural 
is hin, asin déva a aahi désu [ devas ca ayanti désam). The termination of the second 
person singular is also optionally hi, as in dzhj dhanai tasu [dadasi dhanani tasya). 
The termination of the second person plural is hu,asin tumhé tulahu ppaasu [yiyan 
folayatha prayasam (or prakasam, or pravasam) |. 

If my above emendations of these two verses are correct, we have the following 
48 our author’s account of Apabhraméa conjugation :-— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. hastimi (26, d) hasahiwi (26, b) 
2. hasasi, hasahi (26, d: 27, ¢) hasahu (27, d) 
3. hasadi (hasédi), hasé (26, b; 27, a) hasahiri (27, b) 


Fol. 44h. 
nutithiisacay ‘ladahasihiiédvahasiseikanhatapuppita 
kvacidapih6(5)ssaity adiriparh litimasiképunavatrakriiahsyata || 28 || 
The aksaras tapuppita at the end of the first line, evidently do not belong to this 
verse. They have been taken from somewhere else, by a blunder of the copyist. 
Metre, Tamarasa, ~~~ SSS U CL 


i 


luti thi isa ca, balati (zhu) Mk. 59, 60 
hasihii, thu hasisat Katha ; 

kvacid api hossai ityapi riiparh ; Not in Mk. 
luti masi ka [?kaA] punar atra Krfiah syat |) 28 |} Mk. 61. 


The suffix of the future is thi or isa, as in balaii chu hasihii, éhu hasisai Kanha 
(Salaka é:a hasisyati, é:a hasisyati Kysnah]. Sometimes we also have such a form as 
hossai [bhavisyati}, and, for the root kr-, in the first person plural, the base of the future 
is ka [?ka@n], [so that we get *hamahuia). 

It will be observed that here the future is called lug, i. e., the periphrastic future 
not y#, the simple future. So also Mk. Mk. makes kim-, not ka-, the base of the 
Ist pl. fut. of kr, and, gives, as an example, kamahwyj. 

(Vo be continued.) 


od 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
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( Continued from Vol. L, p. 328.) 


After the dismissal of Q4zi Beg, the wise, prudent, and brave Asad Khan was appointed 
vakil and pishvd.*'5 

At this time the vile wretch Sihib Khan, some account of whom has already been given, 
was prompted by his base nature and disposition to vex the people, and to shed innocent 
blood and outrage the honour of the poor. To such an extent did he slay and plunder the 
king’s subjects, that the tyranny and injustice of Shaddad the son of ' Ad appeared like the 
justice of Naushirvan beside the enormities which he committed. As the king had retired 
altogether from the business of the state and had left all power in the hands of this wretch, 
a gang of low-born and low-bred ruffians, the fellows and companions of that scoundrel, 
gathered round him and incited him to further acts of tyranny and injustice, so that the great- 
est sages of the time were unable to find a remedy for the state of affairs brought about by 
his atrocities, or the tyranny of him and his associates, under which the people and the army 
alike were groaning. 

When the tyranny and injustice of Sabib Khan towards all men, but especially towards, 
the foreigners, who believed that they were specially chosen as the subjects of his oppression, 
passed human endurance and the slaying and plundering of foreigners both in the city and 
in the country became a common occurrence,and when at last Mir Mahdi,a Safavi Sayyid, 
- became a martyr by Sahib Khan’s orders,?!® ‘Adil Khin, Band Khan, and other officers and 
silahddérs went in a body and unanimously complained of the favourite’s tyranny. But 
Sahib Khan was now the only person who had access to the king and he represented that the 
foreigners were traitors to their salt, and wererisingin rebellion. The cries and shouts of 
those who sought but justice lent colour to Sahib Khan’s story?!’ and the king, withoutany 
inquiry into the truth of the matter,issued an order for the slaughter of these oppressed 
people, and Sahib Khan and his satellites, who were prepared for the success of their 
designs, attacked the foreigners. The Dakani mob favoured the oppressors and the signal 
for the slaughter and plunder of the foreigners went forth on all sides and the mob rose 
to plunder and slay, so that the blood of the foreigners ran in rivers through the city and 
their dead lay piled in heaps, the mob slaying every foreigner whom they met. ‘Adil Khan 
and Bint Khan, with some of the bravest of the foreign troops, fled to Bijapfr, leaving the 
weaker foreigners, mendicants and traders, in the hands of the mob. 

e 215 Firishta says (ii, 276), that Asad Khan had nothing but the name of vakil and pished, and that 
all power in the state was wielded by Balabat Khan. 

216 Firishta says (ii, 274) that Sahib Khim attempted to abduct Mir Mahdi’s daughter and, on 
meeting with resistance, attacked his house with two or threethousand men. Mir Mahdi’s sons, who 


were in the service of Sahib Khan, guided the assailants to the back of the bouse, where Sahib Khian’s 
elephants destroyed the wall. Sahib Khan's men then entered the house and slew the Sayyid. i 

217 According to Firishta it was immediately after the defeat of Sahib Khan by Husain Khiin 
Tarshizi that he raised the Dakanis and Africans against the foreigners. Sahib Khan, covered with dust, 
appeared before the king and falsely accused the foreigners of having risen in rebellion with the object 
of deposing him and raising to the throne his son, Husain. The king appeared at the head of the Dakani 
troops and the foreigners, seeing that he had taken the field against them, retired to the kingdoms of 
Bijapdir and Golconda. Those who remained in the city were slaughtered, and Q&zi Beg and Sayyid 
Murtaz&, who had not taken part in the strife, informed Salibat Khin that he must somehow contrive to 
bring the facts of the case to the king’s knowledge. Salibat Khin succeeded in presenting a petition to the 
king without Sahib Khfin’s knowledge and received otders to prevent Sahib Khan from re-entering the city, 
Sahib Khan prepared to attack Saldbat Khin who, not having a force suilicient to oppose him, withdrew 
to Manikdaund, twenty-eight miles east of the city, 


et 
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By this iteneipan outrage the whole of the <peagoees inh Abmadnagar were aie 
Most of them took refuge with ‘AN ‘Adi! Shah; some joined Sayyid Murtaza, the amir-ul- 
Umrd of Berar, while a few, who could neither fight nor flee, hid in Innes and byways. 

After the event the king took up his residence in Sibib Khin’s house and stayed there 
fora long while. As nobody wasallowed access to him, men began to doubt whether he was 
still alive ond to give utterance to vain imaginings, but Sdhib Khan who greatly feared the 
romnant of the forcigners, which had taken refuge with Sayyid Murtari in Berar, and who 
found that the king's fondness for himself was greater than ever, endeavoured to obtain an 
order for 9 genera) massacre of them, in order that they might be ontirely rooted out and 
that he might be reliewed from anxiety regarding them. He told the king that blood lay 
between him and the foreigners and that they were planning vengeance spainst him, where- 
fore he wentin great fear, He implored the king to order a general massacre of them in 
order that his heart might be set at rest, but the king revolted from an action so base, and 

endenyoured in other ways to set at rest Sibib Khan's fears and to soothe him; but in spite 
of all theese endeavours, Sibib Khan's burning hatred of the foreigners would not be quenched, 
and one night in his rage he let himeelf down from the wall of his house and fled with a eeintl 
number of his followers towards Gijiptir. As soon aa the flight of this wicked wretch was mado 
known to the king, who could not endure the absence of his beloved, he started in pursuit 
of him, by foreed marches, came up with him near Parenda, and delighted him by promising 
to carry out hia will, ond, having thua rendered himeclf obedient to his desires, sojourned 
with him where he had found him.™"* 


Bout Sahib Khiin was not to be put off by fair words, and was cvor insistent on eta 
filment! of his object, which was the slaughter of Sayyid Murtarh and all the forcignen 
king, in order once more to set this wretch’s mind at rest, docreed that the army aot 
march from Parenda to Bidar and should capture that fortress, in order that Sibib Elan 
might be appointed to the government of Bidar with the title of Borid-nl-Mulk, and-that 
as soon as Sayyid Murtaz& joined the royal army in its expedition against Bidar he might 
be overthrown. The foolish Sahib fhin was pacified by thia means and the reyal army 
marched from Parenda towards Bidar. When the army reached the Makina tank and 
encamped there, S4bib khan exerted himself to the utmost to open the sieges and the royal 
army prepared to invest the fortress.t19 

When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih heard of the expedition of the army of Ahmadnagar against Bidar 
he sent the Rigavi Sayyid, Mir Mubammad Ris4, as an envoy to Murtagi Nigim Shih in 
order that he might ascertain whether the latter had any ygricvance against ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih 
and might strive to remove it and to promote peace and goodwill between the two king- 
doms. The Sayyid reached the royal camp on the banks of the Bidar tank, had an audience 
of the king, and acquitted himself of his mission. As long aa ‘Ali “Adil Shih lived, Mir 
Mubammad Riv4 remained at the court of Alimadnagar as the BijApir ambassador, 


Lee eee ee 
218 Acoorling to Firishta, Sihib Khan was disgraced by Fullibat Khin and fled to Bidar with two 
of three thousand hore and many elephants, There isno mention of hig having gone to Parenda— 
F. | i, 2 76, aTi. | | 
219 On the arrival of Sahib Khin and Murtaz Nisim Shih before Bidar, ‘All Barid Shih, hore 
unteramunionsly called Malik Barld, shut himself ip in the fortress and appealed to ‘AM “Adil Shih I 
forbelp. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih gent him 1,000 horse on condition that ho gave up to him two handsomo 


eumuchs whom he posecwed. The condition wae fullilled and one of the eunuchs slow ‘All Adi) Shah.— 
F. ii, O5, 277, dba, 
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When Malik Farid saw the determination with which tho royal army pressed on prepas 
rations for the siege, he secretly sent 4 messenger to Murtasil Niziim Shih to make professions 
of humble submission and service, and the king's already existing disinelination to the siege 
of Bidar was thus confirmed. ‘The king then visited $&bib Khan's tents in order to appease 
himand compensate him for the disapppointment which the abandonment of the siege would 
cause, but SAbib Khin, who had heard of the king’s approach, escaped from the back of his 
pavilion and would nob appear before the king, The next day the king summoned Asal 
Khin and gave to him, for delivery to Sibib Ruin, a jewelled belt, cach jewel in which was 
worth the tribute of Bidar, with o message to the effect that if Sibib Khin coveted anything 
from Malik Barid he might take this belt in lieu of what he coveted, 

sihib Khin accepted the belt and became outwardly reconciled to marching from Bidar. 
On the following day the army marched from Bidar towards Udgir, and Sibib Khin, on the 
pretext that he had now entered his jégir, left the royal camp with his /Jawilddrs and with the 
troops which his friends had placed at his disposal, and marched through the country lay- 
ing waste and devastating both cities and districts by his tyranny and oppression where- 
ever he went. Royal commands were issued for his recall, but he paid no heed to them and 
pursued his obstinate and contumacious course. He even aspired to royal power, 
hankered after the royal umbrella and dfidbgir, and began to issue to the chiefs of the army 
furmans such aa those issued by kings and to endeavour to attract the officers to hia cause by 
means of deceitful promises, until at Inst by the agency of Jamehid Ahan, Khudivand Kin 
and Bahri Khin he met -his death in the village of Ranjaii*?® as will soon be related, 

The king halted one day in Udgir ond on the following dey marched thence towards 
Kandhir. When the royal army entered the districts of Kandhar, spies and informers re- 
ported to the king that owing to hia retiroment and to the domination and the supremacy 
of Sihib Khin, the army and the cultivators, nay all the inhabitants, both of the city and af 
the country, were firmly persuaded that he was dead and that the throne was vacant, and 
that a great body of them had therefore gone to the fort of Lohogath where the kotwal 
Jojar Khan had given his daughter im marriage to the pious prince Burhfin, had teleased that 
prince from confinement and had left him free to depart with a strong force, consisting 
largely of Foreigners who went in fear of Sibib Khan, and that as Abmadnagar wax 
depleted of troops, it was possible that it might fall into the possession of Burhin,?*? 

When the king heard this news he was much perplexed and perturbed, fearme leat fate 
should now play hima scurvy trick, and he therefore sent Asad Khan to quell the prince’s 
rebellion. Asad Khfin with his troop left the royal camp and marched with all speed to 

#0 ‘The name of this place ia left blank in the India Office MS. I have supplied it from Firishta (it, 
978). Ranjaniia situated in 19° 38° ®. and 7#° 11" &, 

81 Burhineud-din, brother of Murtaza Nisim Shih I He ascended the throne of Abmadangar 
on May 7, 1591, a8 Burhiin Nigim Shih UO, and it waa after him that this work wos named. He was 
dotnined by his brother os a state prisoner in the fortress of Lohozarh, where hehado jdjir assigned ta him 
and lived in case ond comfort, When Murta:d went in pursuit of Sihib khiin to Bidar, many ol the amira 
wrote to Burhin informing him that his brother waa mad and unfit to reign and inviting him to seize the 
throne. Burhin persuaded the commandant of Lohogarh to relonse him and hastened to Junn&r, where 
he ruized a force of five or six thousand horse. He then assumed the royal title and advaneed on Abmad- 
nagar. Murtarl, on receiving the news, hastened back from Bider and reached Abmadnager o day before 
Burhin. On his return be mounted an elephant, and with a view to silencing peristent rumours of his 
death, rode through the city. Stopping at a druggist's shop he asked the druggist whether he had any 
medicine for madness, Tho druggist said that he had,and the king said that he did not know whether i 
waa ho, who hed retained the crown ani royal title while living the life of a recluse, or his brother, who 
waa attacking him without o couse, that was nad. Tho druggist replied that tha king might sot his mind 
at rest. He wns not mad, for the affairs of the kingdom had been very well managed, The madman 
wae Burhio, who had left a lifo of case and comfort toattack a kind ond generous brother. The king 
wus much plessed, and gave the druggist o purse of s hundred Adn,—F. 13, 208, 209, | 
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Abcnadnsaae The king then, without poying further heed to the affair of Sebi esd 
marched from Kandhir towards the capital, and when he reached the bank of the Godivari 
he decided that it would be better to'turn thence ints Berar and tosummon the amir of that 











province around him in order that they might march against Burhin with him. When some 
of the officers of the state and courtiera who were in attondanoe understood the ing’ design 
from what he said, thoy were unanimous in diseunding him from it and pointed out that to turn 
aside towards Berar would be far from wise and could but lead other to despise him (ss one 









who ahunned the fray), The king hearkened to their advice and marched on. nhdnagnT. 
Asad Elvin, who had started for Ahmadnagar before the king and had marched with the 
greatest specd, found, when he reached the city, a numbor of Forvigners, who far fear of Sabib 






Kin, were hiding in holes and corners. He armed and drilled them and enoo raged them, 
with hopes of the royal favour and he now wrote to the king saying that | ‘Orhan, with an 
army eager for the fray, had left the town of Junnir and was now mare paces sian 
and he urged the king to advance rapidly on Abmadnagar in onder to save tl o state ate, 

Whon the walkers entermd | Abmadnagar district, the king, with a view to. pleasing ; 
and satisfying his subjects, who until now had heard nothing of him but his mame, mounter 
an elephant oud rode about through the city and the bagars, and allthe F cigners whe had 
ee a aug {n holes and comers came: forward, aud once mare entered the royal verviog. 

The next day, at sunrise, scouts reported that prince Burhan, with n arly 3,000 horse 
and five or six thousand infantry hod advanced to the village of Kinder, two oat stant rom 
Abmidnagar, and was encamped there before the garden of the old water course. ‘Tho kit 
sppointed Asad Khin tothe command of the advanced guard and placed all 4 : 
army endo battle ensned, in the course of which some were alain and others woun 
sides. Tt was now feported to the prince that the king wos marching against hin 
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The prince had hitherto ‘had no intimation that the king was living *** and bad marched on 
Alimadnagar in the bolief that he was the rightful sucoossor to 9 vacant throne, but now that 
he wasaware that the king was living he paid him the respect duc to him and rode off the fie). 
Jijér Khan and some others were eilled in the fight ond Bahidur Kiyin lost an eye by an 
artow. A soldier severed Jijdir Khiin’s head from his body and took it to the king. 

The king then commanded that Asad Kbin should hasten in puriit of the prings, but 
thould) be careful that nobody was alain, The prince made for ihe fort of Abmadnagar. 
This affair took place on Rabi-we-sani V1, and it la strange ovincidence that the words 
i’ ety #44 954 82 give the date of the year, which was 83 (Muay 27, av. 1580). 

Asad Khin in obedience to the royal orders rode a short distance in pursuit of the 
prince but could find no trace of him?4, As theas tnatters will bo fully dealt with in the 
sceount of the reign of Burhfin NigimShih, this brief pwoord of them will wuffice here, 

LXXXV.—THE QUELLING OP THE REBELLION OF Sigms Rie, 

When the royal army returned from Kandhir to the capital, the wretch Séhib Bhfin 
did not join it,?24 but occupiod himself in oppresaing the people and devastating both 
town and country in his jdgir, and although farmdns for his recall wore issued repeatedly 
he, blinded by perversity and foredoomed, deolined to obey them. Asad Khin and many 
other courtiers and officers who had suffered from the overbearing and tyrannical eondact 
of this wretch, now represented to the king thit this low-born scoundrel hed dean greased 

#84 Burliin’s followers were undtor the Lprewei on that the kin Waa dead, and it was in this belief 
thet they wore supporting him, bat Burhin himsel! seoma to have been well aware that hiy brothor yu 
alive. Sayyid "Ali coud not, however, deseritn his patron aan rebel. See a 

ve nae ata ee OS7, which laa yon abort ~ $4 
ose. ‘ aion, fel to Dijdpis, hat stunned to Almadnase wo. leterin the 
anise of @ darvish—F. ii, 299, pe according to Firinhta (ees ee as eats ~ 
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all deans: and i in the extremity of his nly. ionoranie, pride, and arfogance aimed at royal 
power, and had gone forth into the land oppreasing the people and raising strife everywhere until 
the people, thearmy, the amiraand the officers of state could endure his tyranny no longerand 
had left their land and hereditary homes in abody, while tumults arose everywhere 
andonall sides. They said that unless the king took the ficld in person against this rebel ho might 
anon become 60 strong that it would not be possible to overthrow him. They so plied tho 
king with arcumenta of this nature that orders were at length issued to the effect that Sayyid 
mura and the amirs of Berar should march against Sibi Khin, and cither bring him to 
Ahmadnagar or drive him forth of the kingdom, and thus free the people from his tyranny. 
Sayyid Murtazi, who had for years been anxious for permission to act thus, seized his 
opportunity and sent Jamshid Khin, Khodivand Khan, and Babri Khan with other officers and a 
body of troops as an advanced. guard to act against Sibib Khan, while he followed them, These 
amirs,marching with the rapidity of the wind, came wp with Sabib hin at the village of Ranjani. 
Sahib Khin was quite ready to fight and began to prepare for battle, but the amirs sent 

& message to him to say that they had come nob to fight, bni to pay their respects to him. 
The fool believed them and hastened forth to meet his death, When the amérs met that 
prince of ovil-doers they at once slew him and quenched the fire of strife and tytanny with the 
water of the sword, freeing the people of the country and of the towns from his oppression.*=" 
When the news of Sahib fhin'’s death was brought to the king he was much grieved 

and vexed, and conceived a hatred for all the amira and officers of state. He withdrew 
entirely from all public business and formed the intention of abdieating and of retiring 
entirely from the world, He frequently told his more intimate courtiers that he devoutly 
and sincerely wished to repair what was past and to atone for his past errors, to which end 
he proposed to retire altogether from the world and to devote the reat of his life to an attempt 
ty sceure eternal happiness. He said that he had a desire to travel and ta make pilgrimage 
to Makkah, Madinah, ond to other holy places, to spend the rest of his life in acquiring 
merit forthe world to come, and after life's worldly disputes to attend to his own welfare. 
He aald that he knew that the affairs of the state could not go on without a just toler, that 
in this matter reference should be made to the Sayyids, who were the true rulora of mon, 
ond that they should select one of them, who should scem to be moet fitted for the office, 
lo Miannage the affairs of the state in order that he himself might abdicate. The courticns 
would not assent to the king's proposal, and aaid that they were unable to find anybody 
who would be equal to this great task. But the king had become weary of his crown and, 
with o few of his confidants, passed over secretly, in the guise of a dereish, into Humiyinpir. 
When the amirs, the officers of state, and the officers of the armory became aware of the king's 
£29 Accoriling to Firlahta, ‘Babib Khin sent to Bale? Klin, the Qisilbieh in Ranjant, demanding 

bis dayghier in marriage and Palri Badin replied that it was not fitting that a fow)-seller should mate with 
the sisters and daughters of amiro. SAhib khin marched on Ranjani,and Bahri Hhin, who had pot 
sufficiont force ta oppose him, fled to Jalan, where be joimed Jomeshid bhin Shirial, Moanwhilo Sayyid 
Murtagh Sabzavari, in obedience to the royal comunand, sent Kyodivand hin and other améra to Bihih 
fhin to advises him te return at once to Almadnagar, but secretly instructed Ehudivand fin to till 
Sibi) yin if he could. The mission was joined at Jinn by Jamehid Evin and Babel fin and then went 
on to Sihib Khiin*y camp, where thoy saronstionlly begged that they might bo admitted to the honour of 
an interview. Sahib Khlin, who (wus drinking wine and apparently intended to receive them with poart 














reapoot, failed to. perceive the sarcasm ond gave orders for their adtoigsion. On perceiving that they were 


armed, ha roo to teceive them with propor ceremony. Ehudivand hin, while embracing him, cried 
out that g4litb Bhan was trying tocrmeh him, and suddenly putting forth his atrangth crushed Sah Bhin' - 
ribs, threw him to the ground, ond finished him with his dagger. sgAhib fhan'a foreo then | 

Bayyid Murtor’ reported to the king Unt bo had ohoyed his commands with mgand to Bihib Ehin, ind 
that when his messengers had reached his comp B4hit Kivin had fooliahly attacked them, and had lost his 
lifein consequence. Tho king was much grieve! by hia faveurite’s death, but tha satisfaction was so 
general that he could not vanture to take any steps in the matter,—F ii, 17% 
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design, they hastened after him and had an audience of him nearHumiayfnpir. Here they, 
with the Sayyids and learned men, saluted him and implored him to resume the reins of 
government, saying that God had created him to rule the kingdom, that the regulation of 
the affairs of all its inhabitants depended on him, that to forego so great a task was repre- 
hensible in the eyes both of God and of the people, and that as the happiness of the world 
depended on the due exercise of authority, no greater act of worship that this could be con- 
ceived. The king replied that he was sick of worldly affairs, that he was firmly resolved to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘Ali, and that they might elect whom they would to the 
throne, and leave him in peace. The Sayyids, the learned men, the amirs and vazirs, chief 
among them Sayyid Shah Haidar, bowed their heads to the groundand earnestly told the king 
that his design was neither wise nor permissible by the sacred law, asits fulfilment would lead to 
strife and disturbances and theruin of the country and its people ; and especially ofthe Sayyids 
and learned men from Khurdsan and ‘Iraq who had lived in peace and happiness under the protec- 
tion of the king and who, by hisremoval of himself from the head of affairs, would be plunged 
into grief, trouble, and annoyance, a state of affairs which could not be but displeasing both to 
God and to His prophet. The arguments of the Sayyidsand learned men convinced the king and 
he desisted from his purpose of abdicating, and appointed Shah Haidar vakil and pishvd, at the 
same time saying that as God had entrusted the government of His people to himself, so he in 
like manner handed the care of them and their affairs toShah Haidar, whom he enjoined so to 
deal with the people thus placed under his care that he might earn their gratitude and God's 
reward, by promulgating the divine commands and insisting on the observance of the sacred law. 

When the king had concluded his counsels to Shih Haidar, he returned to the capital and 
passed his time in ease and enjoyment in the fort of Anmadnagar, entrusting the whole adminis- 
tration to Shah Haidar, before whom all the amirs and officers of state used to assemble and 
transact the business of the kingdom. 

When Shih Haidar had acquired the supreme power in the state, he forgot the king’s 
counsels and decided questions in accordance with his own personal predilections so that 
in a short time not only the great officers of state, but all the army, were loud in their 
complaints of him, for they feared and abhorred his violent behaviour and his easily excited 
wrath, and Maulin4 Valihi, one of the most witty and versatile men of the time, satirized 
him in the speech of Khurfsan as follows :- 

‘The king’s mind in his cups was not so distraught 
As the people were dissatisfied with Asad Khan’s pishvd.’ 
Zi whol deletes 7 etl) GIA AS 2. A ylazy Elog 7S wig as 25: 

Although Asad Khan had made great endeavours to bring about Shih Haidar’s eleva- 
tion to the office of pishvd, Shah Haidar was very suspicious of him, and was ever compassing 
his overthrow. At this time he made a pretext that some amirs should be sent to the bor- 
ders of Burhanpfr in order that they might guard the kingdom from the inroads of enemies. 
Asad Khan, with a number of other amirs, was appointed and was dispatched to Daulatabad. 

One affair which alienated all, both gentle and simple, from Shah Haidar, was his 
conduct in the matter of the jdgirs, which had originally been granted to the late Shah 
Tahir, Some four hundred parganas had been thus allotted and these were now all held in 
in‘dm by various amirs in close attendance on the court. Shah Haidar, without any farmdan 
from the king, transferred the whole to his own name and thus transferred from their 
holdings many who were not willing to leave them, even when receiving compensation. This 
matter distressed the king greatly and although he endeavoured to prevail on the dispossessed 
amirs to accept other jdgirs in lieu of those which they had lost, he failed to do so. 

At this time the king gave orders for the preparation of a great banquet, and the officers 
and servants of the household set to work to prepare it, and on this occasion Shah Haidar 
ignored the orders which he had received from the king in the matter of prohibiting forbidden 
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things and removed all prohibitions from them. When the king was informed ot this 
removal of prohibitions, he wrote to Shah Haidar asking how he, a Sayyid, could thus set 
at nought the commands of the Sacred Law and how he could justify his breach of the royal 
commands, Shah Haidar made many excuses and endeavoured to appease the king, but 
all to no purpose, and one day in the course of the feasting, the king, on the pretext that he 
desired to walk in the garden of the watercourse, parted from all the amirs and vazirs, who 
were enjoying themselves, and made off to Daulatabad. The first person to discover his 
absence, and to follow him and pay his respects, was Salfbat Khan, When Shih Haidar and the 
other officers of state and courtiers discovered that the king had left for Daulatabad, they 
followed him with all haste and paid their respects to him, some, while he was on the way, 
and some in DaulatAbid itself. When the king reached Daulatibad, he summoned Asad 
Khin, who was encamped with his troops in that neighbourhood, and addressed them in 
open darbdr, saying that he was tired of the business of the state and of worldly affairs and 
purposed to make a pilgrimage to Makkah. ll present implored the king not to abandon 
the ship of state, pointing out that he alone had been chosen by God to guide it and that his 
desertion of it would be displeasing to God and would lead to the ruin of the kingdom and its 
inhabitants. Before all the rest, Sayyid Mir Muhammad Mugim Rizavi uttered affecting 
words in the endeavour to turn the king from his purpose, and all the learned men delivered 
fateds in accordance with the scriptures and traditions, and with tears implored the king not 
to leave them, until at length the king, taking compassion on his subjects, abandoned 
his project. He then called Asad Khan to him in private and again requested him to under- 
take the office of vakil and pishvd. Asad Khin declared that he was unable alone to under- 
take the duties of so responsible a post, and requested that Salabat Khan might be associated 
with him in the office and might relieve him of some of its duties. Salabat Khan was a 
Gireassian slave whom Shih Tahmisb, Sh4h of Persia, had sent as a gift to the late king. 
His wit, readiness and knowledge had advanced him in the royal service and he daily advan- 
ced in dignity until at length he ascended the seat of the vakil and pishod, as will be set forth. 
The king tried hard to persuade Asad Khin to accept office without a colleague, but Asad 
Khan persisted in his refusal to accept it unless Salabat Khan were associated with him. At 
length the king said, ‘ You are now making Salabat Khan your colleague of your own free will, 
put the day willcome when you will repent it and will taste the bitterness of collaboration 
with him.’ And the king’s words came true, for Salabat Khan mastered Asad Khan, and day 
by day deprived him of some power in public business until at length he brought about 
his dismissal and threw him into prison, as will be seen. 

Asad Khan then, in accordance with the royal command, introduced Salabat Khan to 
the presence and caused him to be invested with the sar-u-pd of the office of vaktl, just as he 
himself was invested, and the two then undertook the duties of their office and settled all 
matters of state. After Asad Khan and Salabat Khan had been inducted into the office of 
vakil, the king ordered that Shah Haidar should move to the town of Daulatabad and reside 
there until he received further orders. He was afterwards transferred from the town to the 
fortress of Daulatabid and remained there for a time unemployed and in retirement. He 
was then recalled by the royal command to Ahmadnagar and was sent thence to the port 
of Rajpairi which was appointed to him as his mugdsd, 

Some days later the king returned from Daulatébid to Ahtnadnagar, where he took 
up his dwelling in the old garden of the watercourse and there remained for twelve years 
in seclusion and retirement, in no way concerning himself directly with the affairs of state, 
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while ren, khin ary Salabat Khin vopaleed duily to tho neigh bourhoox ‘a 
decided causes there, and if a case demanded tha royal orders, thoy approached the king 
throngh a young eunuch who had accces to him ond carried Out euch orders aa they received 
through the same source. Occasionally the king would issue written, orders to ano of the 
officers of state or courtiers. Those in the royal service and those who had petitions to make: 
approached snd attached themselves to Asad Bhan and sometimes to Salibat Ehiu while 
there were some who used to pay equal court to both. Thus the learned and. accomplished 
Mirza Sidiq, Urddbadi, who was from ‘Trig and wag a great wit, and was at this sims in tho 
royal service, wrote the following two couplets on the state of affairs :— 

‘In my perplexity, bewilderment and confusion | am by night a partisan of Asad 

Khin, and by day « follower of Salibat fhin, 
That is to say, by the tyranny of fate, whith cheriches the tases, 
I, poor wretch that Tam, am by tums a Gabr, and » Christian’? 
The king passed moet of his time Insechmion in reading hooks, and when ho: Ame actoss 

any diflienlt or knotty points he would lay them before the learned men of the court for =o 
lution, and the learned men, having resolved them, would write their replies and sw 















them for the king’s perusal. I shall-now record ¢ome of these: oe and answers, 


bat T would here remark that aa sll the learned men of the court wi rte treitines, 
tions Jaid before them by the king, 1 cannot reptodtice all tl gia 


the continuity of this history. 1 shall therefore content mynelf. with pian: ‘aoe of 


the replies given to the king's questions by the learned Shih Fathullih Shirfet, the most 
learned and deeply road man of the age. It wie at this time that I eame from ‘Iriq to 
Alimadnagar, nod learnt something of these disquisitiona, but if at any time Tom in doubt 
regarding any matter, I shall mention the fqct.?%9 

(T'o be continued.) 





VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 
ToassiaTep py Rao Samm 2. GO, HALHATTI, MLC. 
(Continued iroin: p. 12.) 

N. Have Faith. 

I. They say, * God is fond of sound,’ Nay, God is not fond of sound. They say, 
"God is fond of the Vedas.’ Nay, God is not fond of the Vedas. Tho life of Ravana who 
know the sound was cut short to one half. The head of Brahimi who knew the Vedas was 
cut off. Henoe, He is neither fond of sound, nor ia He fond of the Vedas, But our 
Kudalasaigama Deva ia fond of faith, 

2. Ifyou wish to acquire this treasure called Faith, you should first anoint your eye 
with the ointment called love of God. The inowledge of the servants of our Kudalasaigama 
Deva is itsolf a sovercign meilicing, an 





3. It destroyed the five Brahms, Tt hurled awny the Prapoval® Mantra, It drove 


away karmas. It stood above actions. It broke the teoth of the Agamas.@ Such is the 
elephant of faith, belonging to Kudilasaigama Deva. 


22 This iso hit ut Salabat Khin's Christian origin, Iv ia not clear why Asad Kiiin should be rolearea 


tonia Gabror Zoroagtrinn, He was o Gh n by or 
was captured by Musli commian by origin and therfore, probably a Christian before he 


23 T have not tun 
sisal sepa: reproduced any of the trivial quostions which perplexed ths disordered ‘mind of 


1# Tix cacredsyllable Om, 18 Tees are manuals of teaching und prsation need i cortala Baive soot 


* 
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4. They cannot believe, they cannot (rust, and d they call in vain. These worldly men 
know not how to believe. If they believe and call, will not Riva answer them? But 
if they call without believing and trusting it is all uscless, Onr Kndalasaigama Deva says, 
“ Let them shout from the top of s tree!" 

5. Tam not one to ask like Dis for imperishable treasure. I om not one to ask like 
Chola that it should rain gold. Be not afraid, be notafraid. Tam not like theae, © 
my Father, Kudalosaigama Deva, favour me always only with that excellent faith in Thee. 

O. Worship with a Pure Heart, 

1, You bring cart-loads of flowers and bathe the Liiga whereever you please, But do 
worship without taking such trouble. For God docs notwant you to take such trouble. 
Does Kudalasaigama Deva become soft merely by the use of water f 

2. If an ongry man bathes the Liga with water, that water isa stream of blood, If 
a sinful man offera o fowor, that flower is a wound froma sharp blade, [see none that 
loves God, except Channayya the Mahar. T see none thot loves, except Kakkayya the 
tanner. It is Machayya the washerman whois all-pervading. Ah, they are Thy 
relatives, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

3. You worship the Liiga and do what onght not to be done, This is like letting fly 
an arrow at a deer under cover of a white ox. Our Kudslassignma Deva does not receive 
worship from the hands of « thief or an adulterer. 

P, Medilation upon the Linga. 

1. Ah, my bodily connections are severed, and T know no other connection whatsoever, 
1 am strongly drawn towards Thee; [ cannot part from thee. Othou amiling-faced king, 
give mé attention. Tom in haste to pierce Thy mind and enter, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

&, I will not allow greed, anger, or joy to touch my senges, and so T shall make my 
conduct divine. I will act with fear and faith. With no deceit in my mind, I will worship 
with a pure heart, and s0 join myself to Kudalasa(gama Deva with all the force of my life. 

8. Owhen shall I gaze at the Litgs in my palm with my cyes showering down limitless 
tears? O when shall the sight of the Lifga be my life? O when #hall union with the Linga 
be my life? When shall Tlose all connection with my bodily disorders, 0 Kudalasafigama 
Deva, and say continuously, “Liiga, Lihga, Liiga” ? 

Stage Il: Mahesa: Divine Power. 
A, Be Firm. 

1. Doeg ne servant, having laid hold, lot go? Does « servant, having ct go, still Bo) 
Does a servant fail in courtesy Does a servant tell lies ? Tf he failain natural goodness, 
Kudalassigama Deva will slit his nose, so that his teeth may fall ont, 

2, There ts an obstinacy wanted in o servant, wiz,, that he should not covet other 
people's wealth; that he should not desire other man’s wives; that he should not seek 
other gods; that he should orush adverse critics ; that he should believe God's grace is real. 
Our Kudalasangama Deva is not pleased with those that are not obstinate, 

3, You should be like a weapon in the hands of a warrior, You should endure even 
though they plague you. When your headis struck off, and your body fallaupon the 
ground, if you still shout, our Kudalasabgama Deva will be pleased with you. 

4 [ am severoin justice; [have no pity nor mercy; I oppose the whole world, 
[am not to be afraid even of other servants, because I live in the royal lustre of Kndala- 
saigamn Deva, 





A. Face Difficulties. 

1, Tf you, being a devotes of God, approach Him, thinking that He will take you up to 
heaven, He will firet pound you; He will crush you; He willmake you dust ; He will maka 
you ink. Butif you still firmly believe in Kudalneatgama Deva, He will at last make 
you Himself. 
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2. If I say ‘I believe Thee,’ if I say ‘I love Thee,’ if Isay ‘I offer myself to Thee,’ 
Thou wilt first shake my body; Thou wilt shake my wealth; Thou wilt shake my mind, 
and so examine me. If I fear not, our Kudalasafgama Deva will then tremble at my faith. 

3. Do not expect, because God is good, that you will get only good from Him. Is 
one that torments you fearfully good? Is one that makes you cry and laugh good? But 
if you work as a slave without being alarmed and frightened, Kudalasaigama Deva will 
surely offer Himself to you. 

CG. Be Fearless, 

1. I will not lose courage, how much so ever it may cost me. Even though my bones 
protrude, my blood-vessels be torn, and my bowels drop out, I will not lose courage. Even 
though my head be torn off and my trunk falls to the ground, still my tongue shall say, 
“O Kudalasaiigama, I submit myself to Thee, I submit myself to Thee.” 

2. Look at his house : it is the house of a poorman. Look at his mind: it is great. He 
is pure in his touch, and courageous in all his limbs. He has nothing for his necessities ; 
yet he has everything when the need arises. The seryants of Kudalasatigama Deva are 
independent and courageous. 

3. One that runs away is not a soldier, and one that begs is not a devotee. Hence, 
I will not run, nor will I beg, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

4. Iam not a soldier who is all hollow within. I am a soldier who is watching for 
Thy time. I am not a soldier who would break and fly. For hear, O Kudalasaigama 
Deva, to me death itself is the great festival of MahA Navami! 

. D. There is One God. 

1. Thou art the only Lord and Thou art eternal: this is Thy title. I proclaim it 
so that the whole world may know. There is no word beyond the Almighty God, the Almighty 
God. PaSupati is the only God in the whole universe. In all the heavenly world, the 
mortal world and the nether world, there is only one God, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

2. I did not see those so-called gods alive, when the four yugas and the eighteen 
cycles of those yugas were being destroyed; nor do I see them now. I did not see them, 
when all was burning; nor do I see them now. Neither that day nor this day, do I see 
those gods, except Kudalasatgama Deva. 

3. There are some gods that always watch by the doors of the houses of men. They 
do not depart, although told to depart. They are worse than dogs, these same gods. There 
are some gods that live by begging from men. What can they give? But our 
Kudalasangama Deva will give you whatever you ask. 

4. How can I say that the god that, filled with lac, melts down, or the god that, being 
touched with fire, twists itself, is equalto Him? How ean I say that the God that is sold, 
when the time comes, is equal to Him? How canI say that the god that is buried, when 
there is fear, is equal to Him? Kudalasaigama Deva is the only one God whose state is 
natural, who is in union with truth, eternal, pure and chaste. 

5. O think : there is only one husband to a wife that loves. So there is only one God 
to the devotee that believes. Oh, do not seek the company of other gods. To speak of 
other gods is adultery. If Kudalasaigama Deva sees it, He will cut your nose. 

E. God is Universal. 

1, Ah, wherever I look, there Thou art, O God! Thou Thyself art one with a 
universal eye. Thou Thyself art one with a universal mouth. Thou Thyself art one with 
universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal feet, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 
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2. Thy width is as wide as the universe, wide as the sky, wide as the widest. Thy 
auspicious feet are far beyond the nether world, and Thy auspicious crown far far above 
the globe of the Universe. O Liga, thou art unknowable, immeasurable, impalpable, 
and incomparable, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

F. Do not Believe in Expiatory Ceremonies. 

1. A Brahman by caste incurs great sins. For, he holds forth his hands for sins 
committed by anybody. Is such an one equal to the devotee of God? What shall I call 
him who, saying that he will transform Machala-devi, a woman of the carpenter class, Into a 
woman of high caste, makes her pass through the gold image of a cow, cooks food in milk 
aud eats it on castor-oil leaves, O Kudalasangama Deva ? 

2. QO you who have committed sinful deeds! O you who have killed a Brahman! 
Say only once, “‘I yield myself to God.” If you say once, “I submit,” all sins break 
and fly away. Even mountains of gold will not suffice for expiations. Hence, say only 
once “‘ I submit,’”’ to that only one, our Kudalasatigama Deva. 

G. Do not Sacrifice. 

1. Leave it alone, that Horse-sacrifice, leave it alone, that Tuitistion into the Ajapa 
Mantra. Leave it alone, that offering in fire, and those countings of the Gayatri ™ 
spell. Leave them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching people. But the 
company and the words of the servants of Kudalasaigama Deva, mark, are greater than 
any of these. 

2. Your destiny does not allow you to look forward. You are like an ox that turns 
ceaselessly round and round the block of wood in the oil mill. O mortals, be not ruined 
in vain, but worship the Liiga ceaselessly, Our Kudalasaigama Deya is not pleased with 
those thread-bearers that repeat the ‘mantra’ of cutting the necks of other creatures.15 

H. Do not believe in Astrology, Devils and Omens. 

1. O Liiga, whence comes the auspicious junction of the stars, whence the obstacles 
of the stars? Whence come the ill aspect of the stars, and the unpropitiousness of the 
day? O Linga, to one who unceasingly meditates upon Thee, whence is their karma? 

2. Do not say ‘that day,’ ‘this day’ or any other day. There is only one day to him 
who says, “O Siva, I submit.” There is only one day to him who unceasingly meditates 
upon Kudalasaigama Deva. 

3. With one who knows not the subtle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far 
superior to the twenty-four tithis.'* the fast day is far superior to ‘Sankranta."16 Saeri- 
ficial offerings, and the daily rites are far superior to Vyatipata!® ! But to one who constantly 
meditates on Kudalasaigama Deva, such meditation is far superior to innumerable count- 
ings of mantras and the periormance ol severe penances. 

4. Qh see, devils and ghosts are not faraway! What in reasity are devils? Itisa 
devil if your eyes see amiss. Itisa devil if your tongue speaks amiss, It is a devil if you 
forget meditation on Kudalasaigama Deva. 

5. There is a snake-charmer who is going out with a snake in his hand to ascertain, 
with his noseless wife, an auspicious time for his son’s marriage. Then he sees on his way 
another snake-charmer with a snake in his hand, coming before him, accompanied by his 
14 ‘The most sacred prayer in the Rigveda, found in TH, Ixii, 10, 

16 Those Brahman priests who wear the sacred thread and repeat the liturgy which accompsnins 


animal sacrifice. 
16 These are astronomical terms used in determining lucky and unlucky days. 
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noselesa wife. At that he says he has had a bad omen, and returns, Do look at this 
wise man! His own wife is a noseless woman, ond he himself holds a snake in his 
hand. O Kudalasahgama Deva, what am I to oall this dog who, not 
noatless woman and his own meanness, speaks ill of others ! 

I. Deo not believe in Caste, 

1. Do they lock for beauty in an enthroned king? Should they look for caste, when 
ono ia a worshipper of God, Litga? Why, itis the word of God that the deyotee’s body is 

2. None but the ancients can know it. © stop, stop! Only the devotee of God ix 
of the highest caste. Hence no distinction of caate should be observed, He ia neither 
born nor unborn. ‘The servant of Kndalasaiigama Devs is limitless. 

3. When a devotes comes to my house, with the symbol of God! on his person, if I 
then ask him what his caste is, I ndjure Thee by Thy name, I adjure Thee by the name of 
Thy Pramathas, let my head be a tine, let my head be a fine, O Kndalaaatgama Deva | 

4. What if he has read the four Vedas? He that has no Litga is a Mahir—What 
if he ia a Mahar !—He that has the Lidgnis Benares, His clusters of worda are good. He 
is holy in all the worlds. His pragid™® is nectar tome. Tt is enid, “ My devotee ia dear to 
ine, even though he is a Mahar. He is acceptable to me. He should be worshipped even 
a4 Tam.” Since it is so said, then he that worships Kudalasaigama Deva, and knows 
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Him, is greater than the six philosophies and is pure in all the worlda, 
5. The Vedas trembled and trembled; the Siistras retired and stood aside: Logic 
became dumb; the Agamas went cut and withdrew; for our Kudalasaigama Deva dined 


in the house of Channayya, the Mahjr 


6. What does it matter what caste he belongs to? He that wears the symbol of God 
ia of the highest caste. It has beon said “ The caste of him. who is horn from God is sored 
and he ia free from births. His mother is Umé and his father io Rudra, and certainly his 


onate is Tavara.” 


Since it ia so said, I will acoept the remains of their food and will give 


them my child in marriage, © Kudalasangama Devo, 1 place my trust in thy servants. 
(To be continued.) 
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Erromaraw Brewasica, vol. 0, pt. IL The Ta- 


Ising Plaques ofthe Ananda ‘Taxt. Ed. Cas, 


Douromecter, Arclueological Survey of Runmna. 

Rangoon, Govt. Prem, 192), 

The glated plaques on the Ananda temple at 
Fagan, Upper Burma, have Jong interested ptu- 
dent, but oi the legends are all in Talaing, the 
actual information about them hae always been 
meagre. There are 380 of these plaques on this 
ate which Ulustrata in series (and henoo their 
importance) the stories contaloed in ithe last ten 
Jdjakos, The plaques aro, of course, old and have 
become much damaged by time and the hand 
of ignorant man wishing to preserve tho temypile 
by annus) domes of whitewash, It la therefore 
important to have thes  Jegenda tulinnyrigt ely 
deciphered, rend and explained. The lasting value 

1? "That is the Jinga, | 
tg Food from a god's table is called Jrandka 
devoten'a plate will be Prardd to him, 


ol thin volume of the Epigraphia Birmaniaz Tas 
in the contribution it contains towards an nde 


| quate Talsing Dictionary. 


RK. C. Temrce, 


ANNALS OF THR HMANDAREAN LxsaIrUTE, Val. 


Il, pt. 2, 1o31, Poona City, 

At pp. 201 17, ia the First Report on the Search 
for Avesta, Porsian and Arsbie Manuacripta by 
Professor Nadirshah Dorahji Minocher-Homji. 1 
wish to drww attention to thia very valuable work 


which [ foel gure all those interested in Indian 


resonroli will heartily weloome. It is specially 
interesting to know that many invaluable doeu- 
menta will in thiv way find a home in the Bhan- 
darker Inatitute, 
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BK. ©. Tarte. 
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FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPALI. 
fr BR. L. TURNEL. 
Or tho following passages the first three continue the stery begun in. the “Specimens 


of Nepali * which have already appeared, ande,, Vol. L, pp. S4-92- It is the atory of the firat 
phase of the British advance in Palestine which, beginning with the capture of Gaza in 
November of 1917, ended with the seizing of the pass leading from the plains to Jerusalem 


and the capture of the commanding height of Nebi Samwil. In these operations ane Indian 


and two Gurkha battalions played a not unimportant part. They were the 68th Vaughan’s 
Rifles FF and the 2nd and Srd battalions of the Grd Queen Alexandra’y Own Gurkha 
Rifles. There were at that time only four regular Indian Infantry battalions in the attacking 
army ; and, when on the 10th of November the 21st Corps was swung round into the Judwan 
Hills, these battalions found themselves in the familiar environment of hill-fighting. Entirely 
without artillery support, in the face of powerful enemy artillery, as advance guard to the 
"5th Division, they drove the Turk from ridge to ridge, until a panting charge through dense 
mist and rain and the gathering darkness of the ovening of the 20th won them the village 
of Kuryet-el-Fnab (the ancient Kirjath Jearim), at the very summit of the pass. 

Afterwards on the 2ist, 22nd, and 24rd the two Gurkha battalions and the 123rd Out- 
ram's Rifles played a leading part in the attempt of the 2ist Corps, reduced by more than 
a fortnight’s continuous fighting, to cut off Jorusalem from the north, The ottempt failed, 
and Jerusalem did not fall for another mouth; bub the many praves beneath the termocs 
of El Jib (Gibson) and on the elopes of Nebi Samwil (Mizpah) give witness to the gallantry 
of the attempt, Nobi Samwil iteclf was seized and held; and though attack sfter attack 
aurgert Thy its slopes, while Turkish rus west and north of Jerusalem pounded its «aunt 
and destroyed the mosque (for it was the scene of some of the bloodiest fighting of the 
campaign), it neverleft our hands. Knglishmen and Scota, Gurkhas and Indinns fought over 
its blood-stained stones, At one timo all that we held was tho courtyard of the old 
Crusaders’ Church, into which the remnants of the 4/3rd Gurkhas closed, to hold 1 to the 
last. But the Scote of the 52nd Division came to their aid; and the hill was Leld, to the doom 
of all ‘Turkish hopes of retaining Jerusalem. 

The fourth passage is a song composed and sung by men of the 2/srd Gurkhas on the 
day on which the couclusion of the armistice with ‘Turkey was announced. The English 
reader will recognize the language of the chorus. ‘The effect is curiously pathetic. ‘This bat- 
talion waa mobilised with the Meerut Division for France in August 1014, and landed again 
in India on the 3let March LOL9, only almost at once to supply drafta for the fighting In 

The last passage is written in standard spolling, since it was copied by a Gurkha, not 
by myself, Often have 1 heard these and similar songs sung, now, it may be, by « solitary 
little figure sitting on the bank of the Suez Canal or under a fig-tree on the Main of Sharon, 
now to an admiring audience of his fellows «hollered in some Cave of Adullam from the 
rainstorms driving over the bleak stony hills of Judea or Galilee. They may not be great 
poetry, but they are real; and a line such as this: - 

Daeal ra tarikh unis san pandra miroa ki maind mil 
or 
Pacisai tarikh unis sau pandra Sijainbar maind ma 
cannot be denied the having a certain Homeric favour, The English ‘10th March 1015’ 
looks and sounds no much more prosaio. 
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A BOME ACCIDENT. 

Tea bAti ci biskut khaiero agari beryl, Jinds jénda ékampani le (ty6  caur mia bhiigna 
no sAkera Turki ka tinota sipal bam phéloe manche fugi basekn réchan) tinihern Jal 
pAkrere pachi pathal din, Tyd din ma kéi Larai bhaiono. Rati mi Turki kA rélwe ma 
Pikaf basyo. TyO rdt bhari (Turkiheru ki ghora bhalsi khacreru lai Turki le Aphe 
marere gika réchan) ganaicre basi asknu bhaiena. Thila kaghin lo rit kifyo, Ojelo 
bhoiere déka thit: yO ghora khacareru mareka sari rdka récham aru Turki ka girihern 
bam ko samin tise latha lite phAlirdkheko récho aru bamern bam ka ditanéter rél 
hinne baja ka t4ltiro phali rakheka réchan, Ty thad ma haimra sipatheru le tama ko 
sino sino dhiigro jasto dékhers ‘Kéhé 1" bhani hat mé linda yota Jo orka lai dekhaundn 
9rka manche le bhanyo : “Is ka bhitra kyd che? " bhanj dhafa mi ¢aktak hands tyo 
dhiigro phat goio. Phat goiero (tyé dhigra khelaune tinofa. manch thie) j6 manche 
le te Ini taktak gArya thiu dhuia mii fyo manche Jai te Lathaliie banaio : Gkha pani 
phutali diu ; duitai hate ka fila urai diu; dphnu jin bhari dule dule piri din: yota khute 
pani bhfci diu ; aru duita manche |aj ghail banaio, 

T'ranalation, 

From there, having eaten biscuits and tea, we mivanced, As we were marching (on 
that plain, being unable to escape, three Turkish soldiers, bomb-throwing mon, are hiding), 
A company seizing them sent them to the rear. On that day there was no fighting. At 
night a pioquet was «et on the Turkish railway. All that night (the Turks had gone after 
having themselves killed their own horses, buffaloes and mules) from their stink it was im- 
possible to rest. With great difficulty the night wae passed. When dawn came, we aaw 
that these dead horses and mules remain here decaying and the Turks’ wagons and bomb: 
ing apparatus have been thrown away anyhow and bombs and bomb-detonators have been 
thrown away below the railway. In that place our men seoing Gomething like a small 
copper tube, saying “ What is this ?’ and tnking it in their hands, one showing it to 
another, the other man said: “ What is there inside this?" 8o saying he struck it witha tap 
on a stone: that tube burst. As it burst (the men playing with that tube were three) it 
scattered in pieces the man who had tapped it on m stone; it blew out his eyes: it blew 
off the fingers of both hands ; all over his body it made hole after hole ; one leg too it broke. 
The other two men it wounded. 





Notes. 

jdnda : as far as 1 can tell this jx correctly represented and should not. be jfda, It 
docs not seem to differ in sound from jédndé pres. part. fr. jannu ‘know '. In all probahility 
this full nasal is » not the direct descendant of tho Skt. n (jéndd : Skt. yint — ) but in deve. 
loped from the nasalised vowel before d=: thus yint. > jid- > jdad-. What is essentially 
the same change is found when g or b (tinal or intervocalle) preceded by a nasalised vowel 
become A or m: ¢.y., lima < (8d dhuio < dhitgo, A similar problem arises with the 
resent-future tense: ¢g., jénchu or jichu “Tam going * or ‘T shall go". In any case this 
appears to be a contraction of two separate forme ° (1) jane chu ‘I shall go* ; (2) janda or 
j@da chu ‘1 am going’. Possibly janchu represents jdne chu and j&chw jada chu. But 

the two are undoubtedly confused in speech, as in writing. 
fugi = luki. As so often, a breathed intervocalic stop has become voiced. Cf. pugnw 
< pubnu (of. kis, patun). The change appears to be more general in the case of t preceded 
by @ nasalised vowel: ¢y., Miro < * Majo (kanjaka-), bayne < bipnu (vansa-), Without 
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preceding nasalisation in the numeral ending -érd@ beside -ét@. The enclitic cat also appears 
as dzai. Cf. also garnu < karnu (karti), where &- belonging to what has been treated as an 
auxiliary word has not kept its force as an initial. Cf. Pkt. héi < bhavati. 

rati is properly a locative < Pkt. rattid rattiain (Pa. rattiamh), while rdt is the direct case 
< raili rattwi. In actual use rdfi means ‘at night’, but is also frequently used with the 
postposition m@, as here. Cf. in the next line td rdt bhari. 

khacareru < khaccarharw. 

5Asi : apparently here stands for basna. Normally saknu “be able’ is preceded by the 
oblique infinitive in -na, and saknu ‘ be finished with’ by the indeclinable participle in -7. 
But the latter is frequently heard with saknu ‘ be able *, and its use here is perhaps due to the 
desire to avoid two consecutive infinitives. There is moreoverin these verbs a certain over- 
lapping of meaning : ¢.g., garna sake ‘I have been able to do’ and yari saké ‘I have finished 
doing ° both refer to a completed action. 

kAthin : adjective used as substantive = ‘ difficulty ’, as so commonly in Nepali. The 
dividing line between adjective and substantive is very ill-defined. Cf. the substantival; 
use of the past participle, as in gare pachi ‘ after having done ’, 

kityo < katiyo: passive. 

ujelo < ujydlo, where y is apparently due to the preceding palatal: < Pkt. wjjdla- 
(ujjvdla-), Cf. the frequent writing of j as jy ; and the form sydno ‘little’ beside s@no (with 
palatal s) < Pkt. sanha- (slaksna-), 

dékta < dékhdd. 

sari rdka réchan < sari rahekd rahechan : emphatic for sari rahechan, rahechan here 
being practically equivalent to an emphatic chan. 

ké hé : note the difference between this question asking about the quality of something 
already known to exist and is ka bhitra kya cha below, which asks a question as to the exis- 
tence of something not definitely known to exist. Cf. the sentences pdnt hd ? ‘is it water 
(or something else) ¢’ and pdni cha? ‘is there water?’ ké < kyd: there does not seem to 
be any difference in the meaning of the two forms, both of which are used. 

It. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE JUDZAN HILLS. 

Tin din samo téi dara ma basyi aru Turki ka bhéraheru lai, j6 hamra dakter sip le leaka 
thie, tindin basno same sabe bhéraheru khai sakyi. aru tyé dfira ma bastakheri aphnu 
sire balio khalto £hany#, kina bhane dékhin rati ma Turki le kaile hamihern lai dhéka 
diera chipa hinlan ki bhanera. Diiso bhari dhuia ka kopcyaéra ma bersati tanere 
basthiti ; dusman ka bhéra ko sikar jijha khéjera pélero khanthii cip4ni biskut jam khajur 
béru bésari dasai jAste sabe manche le 4pas ma kura garthiii: ““ Turki haraio : sadhai 
bhari istei Turki ka bhéraheru paia hunde bés hune thiu.” Isto rAmailo gari khaiera phéri 
khai sAkya pachi sigret tamAku khaiera t€i bersati bhitra dhuia ka kopeyara bhitra din 
bharisuti ranthii. Rat bhoiero aghijanthit’ j2 hamiherule dusman lai m4rna lai khalta 
bhitro pani basthit. Pailo larai hamro Gaza bate tyé dra same ganyo. Jun jun 
mancheheru le ramro kam gareka larai ma, tini mancheheru ka nim hamra kamandii, 
apser sap le kagat ma chapero sabe kampani mé yéta ydta hukum ko kagat bfri die. 
J6 manche le pare, sabe le aphna man mii isto Site: “‘ Phérilarai bhaia hunde hamiheru le 
pani istei nati kamaune thit.” 
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Translation, 

For threo daya we remained on that same hill jand os for the Turkish sheep which our 
Doctor Bahib had brought, in the three daya" stay we ate op all of them, And remaining 
on that hill we dug each his own strong trench, becausq we thought that in the night the 
Turks deceiving a Mighb attack. Throughout the day-time stretehing our Wwaterproof-sheeta 
aver the hollowa between the stones wo rested. Looking for thorns and roasting the fleah 
of the Turkish sheep wo would cat tea-water, bisenits, jam, dates, figs ; and all the mon rest- 
ing as though it were Dasehra we would eat most pleasantly, And all the men would aay 
among themsclyes : “'The Turk is defeated; if we always got Turkish sheep like this, it would 
be splendid.” Thus happily eating, when we had finished eating, smoking cigarettes and 
tohaceo we would temain lying all day in the hollows betweon the rocks undernesth our 
watorproof-akercta, When night came, we would g0 forward, where wo sat also in trenches 
to fall the enemy, Our first: buttle was counted from Gaza to that hill, Our Commanding 
Officer Sahib, writing down on » paper the names of those men who had done good work in 
the fighting, distributed one order-paper to each company. The men who read it all thought 
thus in their minds - “ Tf thors were fighting again, we too should earn such o name.” 

Noles. 

basil : tho preterite xprestes continuous action in the past whore the verb itself implies 

fontintions action, otherwise, with instantancous verbal roots, the past imperfect must be 





LT! 


used: eg., below Bhanthiit....,.dehanthid....__ kuru gorthit *we kept on vating.,..,." 
compared with Lhanyil ' we dng (ones for all)” 


CAPTURE OF THE Pass, 


Afhiire tirik ko  blino Astélyan bhanne gara paltan ka sawareru Je (hamra 
simune mi yOto gai thiu) tes mAthi ai lage: taro kéi phal mileno, Turki le bés gari aphna 
maAsingan Je gli hime: hamrp sawarern lal Agari borne dienan, 

Bholi paljo unis tarik ko biine dwi baje ma birget bate hukum iyo: " Sikin terd gér- 
kha paltan le tyd gai linn porse”’. bhani. Karmal sip le kampanihern Ini bifre : 
“ E kampani rast kampani Agari ko lain hunan ; bi kampni ro di kampani tini ko sapot 
funan." Iso gari sgari haryil. 

Taro Turki le unis térik ko biino hami berda bhanne pani aghi bilino cir baje two 
gai ma thilo ago bAleka thie. Turkiheru ko isara téi igo réoho pachsri bhagna lai, Jab 
homro é kampani ty pad mi pugyo, kéi gola gol kéi pani caleno, 

Toit bagi Ali aghi gaiers gail ka ohéu ma thitners Alichin ted basyi. Tyé gail ka 
daing bai® Turki le Aphna pati basncheru ky kdkAra sahe litera khaiera gaic chan, Butle 
butla matri tyo bite bhari dhuta ka kopoera pupo pani bitla mith dikhinthe, 

Tyé gait bate ali Aghi kdi dwi mail same hilo bito gail, Tyd biito kasto thin ? daine 
pAti (halo pir débre pati Pant holo, par thiu, Mj ma nilo thin. Bato hinnn parns Iai 
tire Antero sihimro bate thin. Tyo biito pani Turki le thai thai ma bhatkaiera chorura 
gaicka thie, Hamiheru ko bhitbordari tépkhinaberu ka girl no anno sakun bhani bite 
Ini suru hilero bhathaii rikheka thie, | 

Susto Sasto hameru Agari barde ¢hid. Daine Pati hati athaun namber @Areko 
dési paltan al pugyo. Hamory ali chin thimi basyi: tyo desi paltan aghi baryo, 
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hamra paltan lal aghi torna bhani hukum bholo. karnal sip le arnie : " 1 kAmpAni 
t6pkhina ko racha gorno basla; aru tin kampAni débro pati ka dira mithi carera Agari 
bernsn :” bhani aric. Hamiheru le testo agya paunda mi kampani kamandor sfiperu 
le apbna aphna bAndabasto le hérci garné péli lai agari pathaie. Aru biki mancheru yéta 
yoto gari tyd diya ka jupa mi pugya pachi dains pati agari baryi.. Susto susto jinde jande 
hamiheru loi kéi thi thiend dusman ki nire baseko cha, bhani. 

Tyé d&o kitero paltira orilo liyo, Phéri arko difpo bhétyo; phéri nkalo Ayo. Yéta 
yota manche gari tyd (ipa mathi nikletls bhani jinde thii, Tyé dir mathi alikati manche 
nikli sakta md Turki le top ka géla pani masingan ka géli pani bésari bAlde asina jasto hamra 
maAthi baraais. Hameru le pani aphna lnisgan Je dhuia ke ir bito jal samo huno sakeho 
bikle goli phorkaid. Ailes pani andhero huna ligyo. Turki le pani phair garde thie. 
Hamro di kAmpani aghi baryo: bi kampani tes ka sApo} ma bAsyo. TCi bela ma di 
kampani kamAnder Giréemit sip loi tép ko géla Agyo ro téi dilpa mi aworge bila bhaio, 

Pani pani porno ligyo, Homihera ka cA mf orne bhani pAni bichauye bhani pani 
yote yote bersiti thiu, kamal pani thiens ; brandi pani thiena ; khili khiki Inga mAtri 
thin. Pini pani musaldhare dyo. Testa duk ma pani manchehern le kéi citaunna thie. 

Tyé rit ma di kampani t¢i dim mi basyo. Bi kampanj laj hukum Ayo: “ Timihern 
aphna hetkéter ma jau,” bhani, Bi kampani bata mf goio, Dwi tin ghanta ted bAsna 
BAM? PAsan pani aieko thiens. 

Tyo rit bhari pani perthiu, Hami lai pani tirkha teste Migyo : hami le tirkha bujhauna 
lai piini le bhigo bhaieka luga mukho mii efisthid, 

Tea dékhin hamiheru bita ma pugda basers sutyi, Ty rit ma tyé bito kasto hé bhane. 
Hamra pira dibijan ko bharbordari ra tépkhina dwita dira ka mij mai bhaicka bita mi 
pugeka thic. Ghora Kkhacoreru sabe milaiera dpasto mi lita le hirkanunthe. SAmear 
lyaune mancheru le aphno aphno hetkiter khézda khézda ita uta jinthe: Kaidihern 
ghaileheru pAchari tira hinthe. Gour gerne aieko jard tan] Gorkha paljan dhuiro huna 
le Agari pani borne sakeno, pachari pani phorkora jina sakeno. Bita ka dwita pati tira 
hamra di kAmpani ro Athaun nambor gareko dési paltan ro ék gora paltan bascka dilpa mi 
maAsingan ka gli tAktak gari dhuia ma hirkaunda jhilka niskaunthe, 

Tes béla mi hamra kétmAster sip rasan pini liera aie: arn kéi paltan lai rasan pani 
milena. Testa rimra kétmistor sip thie. 

Dfira mithi ujelo bhaikana birge} bAfo hukum fiyo: “ Phéri diya ma carera Turki lai 
dhapaicr’ Agari bornu perse.” 

Ty6 din bhari hamiheru le dpe d&po carers oriila ukila ma goiera Turki lai aphna that 
than biti dhapaiers agari beryl. Madheni din mi kniro ligyo: pani pani perna Myo. 
Kuiro ligna le kéi pani dékitinns thiu. Phéri andhero Igda mai thamra simune mi yota 
gairo kholo thiu: pallo pati (hilo d&po thin; ty dira mf Turki le dalio that’ banaicko 
yota gat thiu) ty’ khélo piiri goiera ukula ma cArera phif-s3¢ garera hami le tyé gat Turki 
ke hite bite liya. 

Tyo rat bhan pini porthiu. Tara hamiheru pikat Lagaiero biki manchcheru sabe 
yota thiln makin ma pagers basera igo bilera cA pakaicra khaiera aySthe khusi bhoit. 
Mancheru le kura gerde : “ morne manche mare chan ; ghaile manche ghaile bhaie chan; 
hameru lai ta yb bhagyo milya cho; hamra paltan le pani thilo noi kamaia cho”: bhani 
kura garera tyé rit bhari khusj bhaikano saute, | 


a 
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Phéri ujelo bhsiera hamra thiila jernal giip Ie sawdrt bhaiers hameru lu bhannu bhoio: 
" Hé Garkhali bira hé | timra baduri le Jirusalam ni gareka gser ma hinne bite kholyo ; 
timro nai ¢hilo bhai gyu. Téi Jirugalam saor lina Iai azo pAni timi phérl agari borne 
perse >" bhanera bhannu bhaio, 
Tes béla m& Turki ka gila hamra mdthi hanno lige ; baute nuksfin bhoio, Phéri phiilin 
ko hukum milero hamikern ayarj horyii. j 
Translation. 


On the morning of tha 18th the troopera of a white regiment called Anstralians {in 
front of us there was a village) attacked this village. But there was no success, The Turks 
shot machine-gun bullets out finely ; they did not let our cavalry sdvance. 

The next day on the morning of the 19th at two o'clock an order came from the Brigade, 
saying : The Second-Third Gurkhax must take that village.” The Colonel Sahib apportioned 
the companies: “A company and ( company will be firing line ; B company and D com. 
pany will be their support." So doing we advunced. 

But the Turks on the morning of the 19th even before we advanced at 4 o'clock in the 
morning had lita great fire in that village, That same fire is a signal of the Turks to retire. 
When our A company reached tho village, neither shell nor bullet nor anything at all was 
lirect. 

From there going forward « little and halting on the edge of the village we remained 
there for a little while, Right and Jeft of tho village the Turks, having stolen the fowls 
of their own villagers, had eaten them and gone away, Feathers only over the whole rogi, 
in the hollow between the stones also only feathers were to be seen. 

From that village we went forward a little for about two miles along the road. What 
wis that road like? On the right hand there was o greit mountain, and on the left hand a 
great mountain. In the middle was the valley. For one who had to go along it the road 
was exceedingly difficult and narrow. That toad too in several places the Turks had left 
blown up. Saying that our baggage ond gun-carriages should not be able to cole, putting 
In nines, they had blown it right up. 

Very slowly we continued to advance. From the right on Indian regiment, numbered 
53 (58th Vaughan's Rifles), had come up. We remained halted for a while: the Indian 
regiment advanced. 

Again to our regiment came the order to advance. The Colonel Sahib commanded, suying : 
"A company will remain to protect the guns; the other three companics climbing the hill 
on the left will advance,” So saying he commanded, On our receiving such order, the com- 
pany commander Sahibs, cach by his own ‘rangement, sent forward parties to scout. We 
Tefimining men, reaching the top Of that hill one at o time, advanced by the right. Going 
dlowly on, we had no information, as to near where the enemy was, 

Having crosaed that hill, on the further side there was a desoent. Again another hill 
Was met; again there was an ascent, One by one, saying : “ We will coms out on the top 
of that hill," we went on. As soon as a fow men had come ont on the top of the hill, the 
Turks rained down on ws very thickly both shells and machine-con bullets just like hail. 
We, foo, with our Lewis guns from the shelter of the rocks, wherever peaible, returned the 
ven, ttiokily. Now also darkness began to fall. ‘The Turks too continued to fae Our 
D company advanced: B company remained in its support, At that time a cannon shell 
on that hill he entered the heavenly dwelling, 
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Rain also began to full With | us, both for covering and for lying on, Hiero was only one 
waterproof-sheet each. There was no blanket; there was no great-coat; there were only 
our cotton clothes, The cain also came in torrents. The men were in such distress that they 
could not feel anything. 

That night D company remained on the hill. To B company came the order, saying - 
“Come to your headquarters.” B company went down to the road. Till they bad been 
there two or three hours, rations and water did not come, 

All that night the rain fell. Also we bad such thirst that in order to quench our thirst 
we sucked in our mouths the clothes that were wet with rain. 

After that, stopping when we reached the road, we lay down. On that night what was 
the road like! The baggage and artillery of our whole division had reached the road between 
the two hills, Horses and mules, all mingled, were kicking each other, Men bringing news, 
searching for their own headquarters, were going this way and that. Prisoners and wounded 
were moking for the rear. The 3/3rd Gurkhas, come to bring help, on account of the crowd 
eould not advance, nor turning round could they go back. On both sides of the road on 
the hills, where were our D company and the 58th Indian regiment and a white regiment, 
machine-gun bullets striking the rocks were shooting out spurlos. 

At this time our Quartermaster Sahib came bringing rations and water, No other regi- 
ment got its rations and water. So good was our Quartermaster Bahib. 

When it dawned on the hill, from the Brigade came an order, saying: Again climb- 
ing the hill and driving off the Turks it is necessary to advance.’ 

Allthat day climbing hill after hill, going up hill and down hill driving the Turks from 
position after position, we advanced. At midday 4 fog came on; rain too began to fall. 
On secount of the fog nothing was to be seen. Again as darkness was descending, (in front 
ofus was adeep valley ; across the valley a great hill ; on the hill a village made by the Turks 
into « strong place) crossing the valley, climbing up the hill, having fixed bayonets we took 
that village from the hands of the Turks. 

All that night the rain fell. But when we had set picqueta, the rest of ua men all en- 
tering one great building, sitting down, lighting fires, boiling and drinking tea, were exceed- 
ingly happy. The men said: “Those who were to die have died, the wounded have been 
wounded ; but to us this great fortune has fallen, Our regiment also has earned a great 
name. So talking, remaining happy all that night, they wont to sleep, 

Again otdawn our great General Sahib coming said to ns: O Gurkha heroes, by your 
bravery the road leading to the city called Jerusalem has heen opened. Your name has 
become great. Totake that city of Jerusalem, to-day also it is necessary to advance.” 
So saying he spoke. 

At that time the Turkish shells began to fall upon us; there was great Joss. Again 
receiving the order to fall in, we went forward. 

Notes, 

bhanna < bhandd. 

goiera <. gaera: probably on the janalogy of gain << gayo, where the eaane of a to 
4 is regular, It should be remembered also that gaerais < guyo or gae ra, lit. = ‘he or they 
went Amd......6,' 

kikhira: Skt. kuktufa- of. H. tubar kukrd. The aspiration is unexplained, Tt occurs 
in other words : ¢.g., bakhro ‘ goat, sheep’, cf. H. bakrd. On the other hand kitkur * dog" 
(kurkura- ) H. biker, The Rev. N.C. Duncan informs me that in Fast Nepal bidhar 

* monkey ’ is used for badar (of. H. bder, bandar). 
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déihinthe: the passive seems to be dying out. More and more it loses its distinctively 
passive sense to become a simple intransitive verb: «.g,, dékhinu ‘appear’, arinu * halt ' 
eallinu “burn intr.’, wohinu ‘stand up’. On this a new causative formation has been built, 
ending in -ydunu : ¢.g., aniunu * cause to halt,’ salkyaunu * burn tr. ', ubhyouny. * get upright”, 
SAkun : an example of the beginnings of Oratio obliqua. Hamiheru refers to the narrator, 
not to the subject of bkami. These beginnings of the oblique construction are fairly common 
in Népali: ¢g,, (1) Dhandatia le“ Ghar jdu >‘ ma sana (i.v., Dhandalia sana) gai bépdr gari 
a2’ bhannw” bhanyo. (Birsikka, p. 67, 1. 5). (2) dokin m4 bartd garthyau ré bhani sunt 
‘T heard that you were doing......' instead of the direct V, garcha bhani...... Probably 
too the very frequent use of the oblique infinitive in -na with bhani to express purpoge clanges 
is oblique in origin : e.g. ma ldi mdrna bhani jukti gareko hd ‘he must bave made a plan to 
kill me." This has replaced the direct tes ldi mdrchu bhani...... | 
lorna bhani < barhna bhani. This oblique infinitive used with bhané in clanses of pur- 
pose, order, promise, ete., is directly governed by the verb bhané. Garkny, infinitive used as. 
imperative, becomes barhna as object to bhani. Although in nouns the old nominative and 
accusative cases have fallen together in the more general direct case embracing both nonii- 
cative and accusative, in the infinitive the oblique case is that used for the direct object 
(see my note on the infinitive in the first series of ‘ specimens ’), Similarly too the direct 
case as accusative has in nouns been replaced by the oblique ense followed by [4 (ef. H. oblique 
with 46); the direct case is retained generally only for inanimate objects. E.g.,ma lai jénu 
parcka, lit." the going is necessary for me (subject), but ma jdna ldyé, lit. ‘| began the 
going " (object), These are parallel with the equivalent noun constructions + (a) animate: 
ohéro ftyo “the boy came ' (subject), but chérd ldi Adné ‘1 struck the boy (object) ; (4) in- 
animate : rukh dhalyo ‘the tree fell’ (subject), and ruik dhdla ' fell the tree’ (object). 
Madhens : semitatsama < madhyahna- with adjectival suffix «1. 
fayo : either < ldgyo or past participle of Mdunw (Skt. lagayali), Ldégnu < Skt. lagipati. 
The same confusion is found in Hindi and Panjabi. 
balio * strong ', a formation from *hali (Skt. Gaitn.), 
piukei= Fix swords ! : 
pastrd < pasera: pasnut << *patsnu (pravisati, of. H. paisnd G. pesvii) by analogy with 
basnu (vesati), 
jernal = General : probably for janval through influence of karnal = Colonwl. 
sawari bhoio ; honorific for dyo. 
IV. 
AN ARMISTICE SONG. 
Pandaro maina Phrase ma lerya dhér hilo khaioro : 
Unis sau alo ma gerizan diuti Miser mi aiers, 
Ai redi gd hm Agén ; ni redi v6 hom Agéin, 
Td sf mai phidor, tu #1 pai mador, ti si mai phemili agén, 
Hindustan bite cithi ai pugche kagat ka lipha mii - 
Sikin tor] Garkha phere lornn Poryo Misor ka muluk ma, 
Khai ma hasta lara lorya + banduk Jo tikatak. 
Dwi sau batts le atake goryo ; Turki ko bhiga bhag. 
Sawaor re paidal pakha ma khédchan, manowar pani ma, 
Pailo din lari bis din mi Puryu Turki dani ma, 
Turki le héryo ; Aigrez le ghéryo yo pila rane ma, 
Abe to pugne fsa cho mo laj ghare ka jane mi, 
Girkhali juwin Agari bare chiti ko dhil gari: 
Turki ka phauz Iai hit wihawn paryd rane ma bydil gari, 
Ai redi pi hém Agen ; ai redi g6 hém Agen, 
Td el mai phader, 14 i) mai Inddor, ti «f mai phemili apén. 
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Translation, 

For fifteen months we fought in France, eating much mud; in 1916 there was garrison 
duty, having come to Ecypt., 

From India aletter comes in an hha a of paper : th, 2/3rd Gurkhas must again fight 
in the land of Egypt. 

Sitting in the trenches we fought, taking sim with the rifle. The 232 (Brigade) attacked; 
the Turks ran away. 

Horse and foot move along the shore, men-of-war on the sea. On the first day fighting, 
in twenty days we reached the Turkish capital. 

The Turk saw: the British surrounded them at this moment in the battle. Now 
is there hope for me of arriving among the people of my home. | 

The Gurkha soldiers advanced, having courage in their breasts ; the Turkish army we 
made to lift up their hands, distressing them in battle. 

Noles. 

As opposed to the artificial metres in Nepfli (¢.g., the translation of the Mah&bbfrat) 
which are made to depend on a system of quantity no longer existing, this popular metre 
depends on stress accent. The normal scansion here (supposing — to represent a stressed 
syllable and — an unstressed) is :-— 

~~~|-~j) -~+|-~-I--sj-exe. 

This shows very plainly the initial stress of Nepali words. The English chorus evidently 
could not be quite fitted into the metre by its composers ! 

fipha: loanword from H. lifdfa with haplology. 

raddidni < rijdhini: here Aleppo, not Constantinople. Ct. below khoddakheri <j khéj- 


uthoun << wlhdune. 
bud! <= behdl. 
(To be continued. ) 
THE DATE OF THE MUDRA-RAKSHASA, 
hy V. 7. ANTANI, M.A, 

Mr. K. P. Jayaawal has, anée, Vol. XLII, pp. 266-267, proposed the time of 
Chandfagupta Il for the date of the Mudrd-Rdkshasa. His grounds for thus fixing the date 
in the fifth century a.p. was hia discovery in the bharata-vdkye of that drama, This for the 
present purpose | quote in fal —- 





‘Tho expressions in the Kbore Gestation on which Mr. Tayanval bases his proposition, 
and lays his greatest stress, are adhund and Chandragupla, They suggest to him that the 
Mudrd-Rakshaso must have been writtenin the fifth century a.p. Hesays; “ The bheraig- 
nikya to the play names the reigning monarch ‘at present (adhund) .. . . may long reign 
king Chandragupta. ” 

He then essays to find out which Chandragupta is meant, and comes to the conclusion 
that he could have been no other than Chandragupta IT. He is aware that there are diffioulties 
in assuming the term Mléchchha to mean Hina, and os to the meaning of the term udeyjya 
mand, The first he endeavours to overcome by ascertaining that the Hiinas, th 
possessed noterritoryin India at the time, were well-known tothe Indians ; that they had had 
no prominent position in the minds of the Indians previously, as proved by the fact that 





. 
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| 7 | - ge : 
they ara mentioned only once in the drama, ¢.c. in Act V, vy, 11; and that as associates of the 





Chinese they are named CMechdnaih. Here we must however, bear in mind that another 
reading ChedihGnath is available. Further, he remarks, gs worthy of note, that they do not 
figure af all in the army mentioned in Act IT, 

In order to make out that the Hiipas are meant By the term Mlachchhe and that they 
were contem poransous with Chandragupta II, he is forced tointerpret: udmijyamdnd in» future 


sense, becanse of the fact of the Hanus having no territory in India at the time, or to 
suggest that these particular Miéchchhas represented the Saka power in Western India which 


Chandragupta had suppressed; or in the alternative to suggerst that the drama might refer 
to the annoyance caused by the Kushanas, “ or possibly to the new element of the Honas, 
also might have already made some incursions. possibly in league with Kushanos, during the 
last years of Chandragupta IT's reign." 

It will be seen that the obove interpretation of the term Mléchchha, which is indeed 
wide enough to comprise all foreigners, whether Sakas, Yavanas or Hinas, is necessary only 
if the Chandrapupta of the bharata-vikya of the Mudr4.Rékshasa is to be identified with 
Chandragupta I]. But in that King’s time, as already pointed out, the Hinas had no 
territory in India, much less could they have boon in a position to harass the land, as is anid 
in the éloka above quoted. It ix truo that the term Mléchchha could have referred to the 
Hiinas, because their conduct shows that they were greater harassers than the Kushanas or 
Sakas. This ia amply proved by general history and the insoriptions ; ¢.9., in the Jdnligadh 
Inscription of Skandagupta we have direct evidence in the ine RTS SrA Artsy 
rasB tq that by Miéchchha the Htnas are meant. The incidents of the latter days of 
his father and his own Inscription at. Bhit&ri leave no doubt whatever that the Honas did 
vex both father and son, till the latter put them down after muoh Inbour, They were, 
however, only scotched, and after a while oceujied territory in India which they greatly 
afflicted till the people threw themselves into the arms of Yatodharman (Corpus Jnscriptionwm 
fndicarum, Vol, ITT, pp. 146-7), This would inter that the Miéchchhas were Hinas whose hiatory 
was known to the poct, and that he was playing on twovenzes of the name Miéchch ha, viz. the 
Yavanas os the y were known in the days of Chandragupta Maurya and defeated by him, and the 
Hiinas who were suppressed either by Narasichha. BAlAdit yaor Yasodharman. Butit cannot be 
said with any certainty that the poet meant to allude to these things or not, and in any chee 
it seems to be going too far to sev so much history in tho simple word adhund, and in con- 
sequence to identify the Chandragupta of the Mudrd-Rikshasa with Chandragupta IT, 

The plain fact is that the king has been made by the poct to narrate all that had already 
Come to pass in the gloke just before the bharate-vikya, which runs as follows :— 





And in contrast to the past tome his winister says, “now let the king rulo, ete, 8p the 
forces of “ now "is only with referene to the events of the past. Thers does not seom to be 
anything in it but that, and so the port's Chandragupta must remain Chandragupia Maurya, 
aocording to the conventional method of interpretation, 

Further, I may add that the very word adhuna has also been used in the Joka preceding 
the bharata-wilya in hig Mrichchhakatika, the play on which the poet arranged and developed 
the plot of the Mfudrd-Rékshasu. Besides all bharata-rékyas refer to tho present time, 
whether the word adhund is actually used or not. Ibix evident, too, from Act [V, v. 3, that 
the poet had to labour a g00d deal at his task, and be is at Pains to observe the strict rules 
of dramaturgy. Consequently we Miy ukume that he set the Africhehhakat iba As a model 
before him in arranging his plot. | 


NS — yw 
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Again, one cannot but notice the striking similarity both in idea and wording of some 
of the verses of the Afwdrd-Rakshosa to those of the Mandasor Pillar Inscription of 
Yaéodharman, poaly referred to, #.g., betwoen the bharala-valya quoted above and the last 
two lines of the second stanza af the Pep sgre — 





Again, the following atanga in Act II] hos a marked similarity to the fifth verse of the 
Inscription, thus :— 





Mandazor Pillar, 
(last two lines of the nd’ verse. ) 


dealin 








a 











7 | | qn II 

Lastly, the Wudri-Rdlshasa is deed to in the Daga-ripaka, which waa written in 
the 10th century a.p., and it must therefore have been written at least a century previously, 
or, as K.T. ‘Telang hasit, its date cannot be later than the Sth century. The Hinas are mention- 
edin Act V, though not in Act I for the simple reason that both partics are opposed to each 
other, and we find that none of the tribes mentioned in Act Il are repeated in Act V except 
the Sakas and Yavanas: so we can assert positively that the Mfudrd-Rdkvhasa must have 
been written at least after the time of Skandagupta, And in addition to all there is tha 
striking similarity in the ideas of the above-quoted stanzas in the play and inscription. Iam 
therefore compelled to think that the play must have heen written, at the earliest, after the 
time of Yasodharman, for whom we have the date 58) Milava Era, or 645 a.p.: in other 
words the seventh century. This brings us to the end of Harsha's reion, in whose time 
Buddhism had a great holdover the people, a fact which has been referred to by the poet in 
his drama. 





HEMACANDRA AND PAICACIPRAKRTA. 
By P, V. RAMANUJASWAMI, M, A, 

T have read with intereat the short note written by Sir George Grierson about “Paisicht 
in the Aafpataru |’ in answer to the paper on Pairdci dialecta writtey by my brother, 
Mr. Ranganathazvamin of bleased memory and poblishel anuie, Vol. XLLEX, p l4. 
The history of the Prikrit dialects affords a strikinu parallel to the development of the 
Romance languages in Europe, but we must admit the ad truth that thoir philology has not 
been thoroughly investigated by any scholar in India or elsewhere. Ono chief saat ee this 


ron 


JOA 
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rawhack is the want of proper material for euch an investigation, Only o small portion 
of Prikrit literature has been as yet made accessible to the public. This consists mostly of | 
grammars such as Vararuci’s Prakrite-prakdga, the Prikrit portion of Hemacandra's 
Grammar and a few other Adeyas. There are a number of other Prikrit works which when 
published will prove to be of much use for the philologies! etudy of the dialects. It is, 1 
think, time toe direct our attention to them and I am glad to note that they are Teoei ving 
the attention of such a distinguished linguist as Sir G. Grierson, and we may confidently 
look forward for some of the Prakrit works edited by him in a otitical manner. 

L shall, however, draw attention to a particular remark of his in the ahort note referred 
to abowe. In conceding what my brother ssid about Paigiei as treated in the Kalpa- 
faru, he repeats hia remark, first made in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 120, 
that Hemacandra in his grammar treats of three varieties of Paicioika, one Paigdcika and 
two varieties of CilikS-paicicika. But we shall see from the following quotations from 
Hemacandra and his followers, that the former knows of only two varicties of Paicici, as 
was pointed out by my brother, Hemacandra haa four siiéras about Ciliké-paicéici and 
they are given below with his own gloes thereon— 

Sroarianras rars-aarere- fara |) 22% 1 
Tenrtan ss Tart sera: anh aapdeaaregatet ara: |) 
reg | Pane | eee | aay || Pipe | faRPe-Ae Il ...... RYE 





r 


STURM | TAT Kee aA GSAT | gray Leqem HIT areT |, 
TET ST AT I 226 
Tearra ae eq ear at ar rath | 
aig TRU TITT | B28 | 
Veartanseit sarees ata adraetzarrh TAA aay 


S Sreqweatar a arre: |) fas | wat i) aa | owed Il oon. frairftaaa | 


a area |) B2¢ |i 
Brarteneh graaeiitente age adeaees aeatenercTe |) 
mene | RAT Tara Ved a pare || veg | tee ears TyAeaT¢ || 
Tt will be evident from the above that there is no reason to suppose that Homarandra 
is treating of two varieties of Cilik&-paivicl. He, however, calls it Chhka-paigicikam while 
other Prikrit grammatians call! it Ciliki-pnigici simply. Sir George, probably, waa led 
away by this difictence in the name, Coliki-poigicikam being neuter, its nom. du, as well 
a8 ita loc, «7, will be Ciilikéi-paiclicike. But in the gloss of Hemacandra, it is to be taken 
a6 the loc. sg-and not as aom. du. Even if the word ia lakon o8 o feminino in 4 (which it 
is not as can be seen from the author's own glee On witlrs 328 quoted &bove), the form 
COliki-paigdcike will be nom. du. and not foc, ‘g., Which latter lone will make any sense in tho 
gloss. Trivikrama and Crutasagata, two Jain Prikrit cammanans who cloeely follow 
Hemacantdra, avoid the ambiguity (if nt allitcan be called ambiguity) by adding the word 
bhdecyGin in their gloss after CalikA-paigdoyim, thus leaving no room for an y¥ doubt as tothe 
number of the dislects. As Trivikrama and Crutasigara follow Hemacandra very Closely, the 
opinion of the latter may be known clearly from their works. I, therefore, quote below 
the portions of the grommats of Trivikramna and (tutasdgara dealing with Cilika-paiviici, 
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Trivikrama hos 





rat ata = oe Pe req Il 2) =) ee Il 
aneartareat arsyrat ieee saat saps a | 
ae | er || set i at | 
TSt=e qa RAAT SSIAlS | 21 2) Bs I 
reaqe feat wear || ere i rat | aT: | ser i) Ha: | Herr I) 
A | AT Ul oe eee TIT TeMs | fear | Pear | Fear |! 
Ter | Far | arat || 
ASIANS Als wll 21 21 BE 
SPeanrtareat saqarararni saa Taeeasae aay ieearat 
Baal T WIATaSTAH! 7 Va | Wa | ara | ......... 
Ue Me | 
aT ey: | Tat | a | Pa II 
Crutasagara, in his Auddryacinidmant, has 






rare |! 








alata aaa: . alam eTocal 


earary || are: | eran || Are: | ST || ......... Sheers . 
were | thea | shear || er | aver | e: Weenles genta ae a: | dena- 
‘7 a oper | Serer ware: || 

at at THrzet Il 


senriaian tare eats sar data | The two stanzas given in Hemacantdra’'s 
grammar are reproduced here with their translation into Sanskrit— 


ane Tt ater aay iI 

afaararal 7a safe | sieariert sale sate adieraqies ear 

sat 1 rae aa TeAledta a sae: | Blears aAtatare 

TATA: TAL AT are | Bar Ay: | apie cme: | aT I... 

faaitirasy | Prana | caret qaprrearch | Rairderaft fase || 

F =, nm f . 

id oer Sreenrrenter Tara alent y Th aH aesageae | 

aerate TTT Tee | TE | TART | ATT: | Seay | wap 

ot Gare | Wet ger eey | Cae arealara ase || 
Here Crutasagara, though he calls the dialect C ilika-paicivikam, adds the words bhdsdricerg 
which clearly shows that he is dealing with only one dialect. How Closely the two latter gratin. 
marians follow Hemacondra may beseen from the quotations from their works given above. Ii 
is, therefore, but reasonable to suppose that Hemacandra also knows only two Paigiicikns 

There is another grammar of the Prikrit dialects by Laksmidhara called Sadbhdsdcan- 

drika (published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No, 71). It ia to Trivikrama’s 
work what the Siddhdnia-kowmwdi of Bhattojidikgita is to Panini’s Grammar, . He Xi 
treals of only one dialect under the name of Ciliki-paighel: for he says in thn introductory 
verses to his grammur, , 7 
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Sisal at awa waa ATT | 
Garat Benreaeass sa HATA II | 
and further on he says,in connection with the localities in which these languages are spoken 
Rarstahrad tartrate |) 

In fact the name Sadbhdsicandrikd itself loses its significance if it treats of three 
Paigacikas in which case it will have to treat of seven dialects. And in the chapter devoted 
to this particular Paigacika (pp. 262, 263) he invariably says in the gloss sfsartereat. 

It thus appears that none of the grammarians who follow Hemacandra treat of more 
than two Paicicikas. And all these treat of six dialects. Hemacandra too treats of the 
same six dialects and so we are not justified in saying that he has three PaigAcikfs, thus 
making his dialects seven. 





VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 
TRANSLATED BY Rao Saute P. G. HALKATTI, M. L. C. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 
Stage III : PrasAda : Grace, 
A. Work without Desiring Anything in Return. 

1. I labour in my fields for the sake of my master. I trade for the sake of God. I 
accept service with others for the sake of the servants. For, I know that whatever Karma 
I form, Thou dost subject me to the enjoyment of the fruit of that Karma. Hence I spend 
for none besides Thee the wealth Thou hast given me. I give back Thy wealth to Thee. 
This is my oath, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 


2. Mere strings of words such as ‘ God is the soul of all created beings * will never do 
instead of the work which is your duty. You ought to use up your body, mind and soul for 
Guru, Liiga and Jaigama. You ought to work for the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. If it flashes into your mind that you did do your work, you will be rebuked and 
troubled. This is the word of God. Do not say that you worked for God. Do not say 
that you worked for his servants. If there be no sense in your mind that you worked for 
God, Kudalasaiigama Deva will offer you whatever you ask, 


4. I perform at their proper times those several rites, namely the eight kinds of 
worship and the sixteen kinds of services, and so I become pure. But therein I have no 
ulterior desire or object. Hence there is no production of fruit, and so I work and become 
pure, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

5. It is said :—“ They will walk in a terrible hell for time imperishable, if they eat, 
sleep, rise, touch and dine with the worldly.” Basava reads these words. But my brothers 
say that Basava sits below the throne of the worldly Bijjala and serves him. I shall answer 
them, and am able to answer them. Even though I enter the house of the Mahars of Mahars 
and work for them as a day-labourer, I am always burning to attain thy position. But if 
J, on the other hand, burn for the pleasure of my stomach, O Kudalasahgama Deva, let my 
head be a fine for it, let my head be a fine for it! 

6. Is there anybody in this world who says to another. “ Eat for my body, and enjoy 
my wife forme”? Hence you yourself ought to work with an eager mind. You yourself 
ought to work, labouring with your body. If you do not work with your body, how will 
Kudalasaiigama Deva be pleased with you ? 
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B, Submit Yourself to God. 

1. Whether it be a learned man or a dull man, he will not be free unless he eats s the 
fruit of his previous Karma ; he will not be free unless he eats the fruit of his present Karma. 
Mark, so Sruti proclaims aloud: in whatever world you may be, you cannot escape the 
fruit of Karma, Hence submission of one’s soul to Kudalasaiigama Deva brings blessedness 
and freedom. 

2. They say that the dining plate is the right receptacle for the Liiga. But the 
dining plate is not the right receptacle. For the Liga one’s own mind is the right 
receptacle. If you know how to offer your own soul without indifference, with a pure heart, 
Kudalasangama Deva will remain in you. 

3. Oh! TI fear not to be in the mind wherein Thou hast placed me; for that mind has 
submitted itself to the limitless great One. I fear not to live in that wealth wherein Thou 
hast placed me ; for that wealth will not be spent for my wife, son, mother, father. I fear 
not to live in that body wherein Thou hast placed me ; for that body having submitted its 
all is in the constant enjoyment of ‘Prasad.’ Hence my whole being is courageous and 
strong, and I fear not even Thee, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

C. Do not Mortify the Body. 

1. If you quell the senses you are guilty. The five senses will hereafter come and will 
torment you. Did  Siriyala and Chapgale abandon the pleasures of life and that 
enjoyment of happiness as husband and wife? It is only if after having touched Thee, 
they be tempted to other’s wealth and women, that they will be away from Thy feet. 
Oh Kudalasaigama Deva. 

Stage IV: Pranalinga : Siva in the Life. 
A. The Nature of the Pradna-Lingi.\® 

1. There is an eye withinthe eye: why do you not know howto see with it? So, thereis 
life within the life: why do you not know it! There is a body within the body, and it is 
inseparable. O Kudalasaiigama Deva, no one knows the nature of the body Thou hast given. 

2. Some take care of their body, others of their life, others of their mind and others 
of their words. But none take care of the Liiga within their own life, except Marayya of 
Tangaturu, the true servant of Kudalasaigama Deva. 

3. The worship of other Liigas cannot stand firm: they merely deceive the mind. 
For Kudalasaigama Deva stands in the interior of your own mind. 

4. Those that are rich build temples for God. But alas! whatcanIdo? Tama poor 
man. ‘To me my legs themselves are pillars, my body itself is the temple, and my head 
itself is the golden crown. 

B. The Behaviour of the Praéna-Lingi. 

1. When one has the Liiga in his life, then what are we to say about walking without 
the Liiga and of speaking without the Lijga? One should not taste the pleasures of the 
five senses without the Liiga ; one should not swallow even saliva without the Liga. This 
is the word of Kudalasaigama Deya. 

2. In this body life is the food to be cooked, calmness is the water and the senses are 
the fuel. I light the fire of knowledge; I stir the food with the ladle of reason : I boil it 
well, and, having seated myself on the inner soul, I offer to God that food of complete satis- 
faction. Then it becomes acceptable to Kudalasaigama Deva. 


19 The man who knows and feels that Siva dwells within him as the Liiga. 
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C. The Prana-Lingi’s Realization of God. 

1. I assume the posture, Paschima Padmdsana 20: I straighten my back, poise my 
shoulders and move not my lips. I gaze steadfastly, with my eye-brows bent low. So 
I build a temple in the Brahma-randhra®! and catch Kudalasaigama Deva in my hands. 

2. When my eyes are full, I cannot see. When my ears are full, I cannot hear. 
When my hands are full, I cannot worship, When my mind is full, I cannot contemplate, 
O mighty Kudalasaigama Deva. 

3. Whatif asnake’s hole has many openings !—the snake stays in one place. Behold, 
the mind, by means of contemplation removes its own delusion. Mark how it is cleansed 
from phenomenal states, when it meditates, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

4. O Thou God, that art pure and pervadest the whole earth, water, light, air and sky, 
no one can behold Thy greatness save the man whose form has become ‘ pranava “23 itself, 
By meditation on that jewel of knowledge the passage of my veins becomes pure ; and so 
I worship, and see Kudalasaagama Deva. | 

5. When that Liga, by the favour of the Guru, enters your mind, if you say that 
you have come to know it by regulating the vital airs of the body, you are surely guilty of 
ingratitude. If you say you have realized it by controlling the nerves called Ida, Piigala 
and Sushumné, will Kudalasaigama Deva fail to cut your nose ? 

Stage V: Sarana: Self-Surrender. 
A. Knowledge of God. 

1. By knowledge of Thee my bodily passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of 
Thee my mental passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of Thee my Karma has been 
eut through. Thy servants have given me constant advice and have showed me faith in 
its reality, O Kudalasaigama Deva, 

2. What good will reading and listening do you who have no knowledge of the path 
of God? Why even the parrot reads! . But it does not know the path of God, O Kudala- 
sangama Deya. It was Channayya the Mahdr who had the fruits of reading. 

3. A flock of sheep enter a garden of sugarcane and nibble only the leaves of the cane. 
Hence they cannot taste the sweet juice that is inside. It is only the elephant in rut that 
can know Thee. How can these sheep know Thee 2 

4. Faith mixed with pride breeds Karma. Acting without knowing brings loss to 
one’s own calmness. If you act without knowing what is proper for the occasion, Kudala- 
sangama Deva refuses to stay in you. 

B. The State of Sarana. 

1. Do not compare things that are incomparable. They are devoid of time and action, 
devoid of worldliness, Thy servants, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. Is the sea great? It is bounded by the earth. Is the earth great? It stands 
on the head-jewel of the lord of serpents. Is the lord of serpents great? He is only a 
signet-ring on the little finger of Parvati. Is Parvati great? She is only one half of the 
body of Paramegyara. Is Parameévara great? He is confined on the edge of the top 
of the mind of the servants of our Kudalasaigama Deva. 





20 One of the bodily postures recommended in the Yogs Philosophy. 
#1 An orifice, believed to exist in the skull on the crown of the head. through which the soul escapes 

at death, : 
#2 A name for the sacred syllable Om. ; 
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3. His origin is not like that of the creatures of the air. Thy servant is a creation 
of Litga. He sticks to one. His heart does not vacillate. He penctrates the mind. He 
forgets his bodily qualities and worships Thee. He is, as it were, Thine own reflection, 
O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

4. Ifthe waters of tanks, wells and rivers dry up, you will see fishes in their dry beds, 
You will see jewels if the ocean dries up. So, you will see the Lifga in the servants of 
Kudalasatigama Deva, when they open their minds and speak, 

C. The Environment of the Servant is Holy. 

1. Lo, at his every step, there are clusters of sacred places ; at his every step, there 
are treasures and wealth. If a servant walks about, the place becomes Benares. Where 
he stays is a sacred place that gives salvation. 

2. Ifa servant sleeps, it is meditation. 
place where he treads is holy, and what he says is divine truth. 
Servant of Kudalasaibgama Deva is Kailas. 

Stage VI : Aikya: Oneness. 
A. State of Final Absorption. 

1. Ah, what can I say about the bliss I feel, when my body melts, like a hailstone in 
water, or an image of lac in fire? The waters of my eyes have overflowed their boundaries, 
Oh, to whom shall I speak of the happiness of uniting with Kudalasaigama Deva in oneness 
of mind ? 

2. I know not the earth, the sky or the ten quarters. I do not understand them. 
They say, ‘The whole universe is contained in the centre of the Litiga,’ but, like a hailstone, 
I fell into the midst of the ocean ; I am overwhelmed in the happiness of the touch of the 


If a servant wakes up, itis Sive-rdtri. The 
Lo, the very body of the 


Liga ; and am saying only, ‘God,’ knowing nothing whatever of duality. 


BOOK-N OTICE. 


A Cuanr ofr Mystics anp OTner Poems, by 
Ameen Rigant. James T. White & Co., New 
York, 1921. 


In this second volume of verse by the author of 
the admirably adapted translations from the 
Luzumiydt of Abi’l-Ald, the title poem is placed 
Jast, all the “ other poems” preceding it. This is 
an unusual procedure, but a perusal of the volume 
will show the reader that the Chant of Mystics 
isthe climax and natural ending of all that has gone 
before, 


Internal evidence shows the poem to be the work | 


of a Syrian Christian who has a thorough—even an 
intimate—knowledge of the Arab Muhammadanism 
of his native land, and of Islam generally, as under. 
stood also in Persia and amongst the Siifis, 
Although his dwelling is in the United States and 
his command of English—shall we whisper Ameri- 
can English—perfect, he cannot get away from his 
beginnings in the Near East. Perhaps he has no 
desire to do so, for again and again he returns in 
the beautiful lines which so distinguish this volume 


to his native land in terms that leave us in no 
doubt as to his feeling for it. He speaks of himself 
as the Wanderer : 
I wander among the hills of alien lands 
Where Nature her prerogative resigns 
To Man ; where Comfort in her shack reclines 
And all the arts and sciences commands. 
But in my soul 
The eastern billows roll— 
I hear the voices of my native strands. 
My lingering eyes, a lonely hemlock fills 
With grace and splendour rising manifold ; 
Beneath her boughs the maples spread their gold 
And at her feet the silver of the rills, 
But in my heart 
A peasant void of art 
Echoes the voices of my native hills, 
* * = 
Land of my birth ! a handful of thy sod 
Resuacitates the flower of my faith ; 
For whatsoever the seer of science sayth, 
Thou art the cradle and the tomb of God; 
And forever I behold 
A vision old 
Of Beauty weeping where He once. hath trod. 
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And again, in a poem of noble blank verse, 
there is a varied refrain running through it in 
rhyme which speaks with no uncertain voice. Its 
title is Lebanus : to B.C.R, 

O my Love, how long wilt thou continue 
Fondly nursing every dreaming Hour ? 
Our Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. 
Yea, and waiting in his ancient Tower. . 
> bs . 
O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry, 
Making toys of Time's discarded hours ? 
Fair Lebanus, 0 my Love, is calling, 
Yea, and waiting in his House of Flowers, 
x - * 
© my Love, how long wilt hither tarry, 
Wilt dally with the web of Time, how long ? 
Lone Lebanus, O my Love, is calling, 
Yea, and waiting in his House of Song. 
* * - 
O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry 
Weaving gossamer of day and night ¢ 
Sad Lebanus, O my Love, is calling, 
Yea, and waiting in his House of Light. 

Despite its English form and its author's mastery 
of English versification, the book is Oriental from 
end to end in feeling and spirit. 


SHE WENT OUT SINGING. 
She went out singing, and the poppies still 
Crowd round her door awaiting her return ; 
She went out*dancing, and the doleful rill 
Lingers beneath her walls her news to learn. 


Their love is but a seed of what she has sown; 
Their grief is but a shadow of my own. 


O Tomb, O Tomb! did Zahra’s beauty fade, 
Or dost thou still preserve it in thy gloom ? 

O Tomb, thou art not firmament nor. glade, 
Yet in thee shines the moon and lilies bloom. 


And the poem ‘‘Hanem” reads like a clever | 


translation, so thoroughly Eastern is the whole 
idea and expression : 
Hanem, we must have met before 
Perhaps a thousand years ago ; 
I still remember when I tore 
Your virgin veil of lunar snow. 


By Allah, I remember, too, 
When. sousing in my mortal bain, 
You bit my lip and said, “ Adieu, 
When shall we, Syrian, meet again 7" 
It will have been discovered that in the lines 
quoted from “ She went out singing,” the line, 
“Their love is but a seed of what she has sown,” 
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does not scan correctly with the rest of the lines. 
Herein lies my one criticism of form, There is 
too much of this false rhythm in the book, and 
Mr. Rihani is such @ master of rhyme and rhythm 


| sud language that one cannot put the fact down to 


anything but the evil effect of modern taste in 
verse which, like the diseords so much affected by 
the modern composers of music, is but “the union 
of inharmonious sounds.” 

Apart from what I may call the purely poetical] 
experience of emotion in this book, Mr. Rihani 
has much serious purpose in what he has written— 
much that helps the Western to understand the 
Eastern mind. That this is his object is clearly 
expressed in many places: notably in the last of 
four fine sonnets to Andalusia, where Moor and 
Christian —East and West—fought so hard a fight:— 

AL-ZAHRA. 


‘ot with the Orient glamor of her pleasures, 
Nor with fond rhapsodies of prayer or song: 
Could she her sovereign reign a day prolong ; 

Not in the things of beauty that man measures 
By the variable humor of his leisures, 

Or by the credibilities that change ~ 
From faith to fantasy to rumor strange, 
Was she the mistress of immortal treasures. 

But when the holy shrine Europa sought, 
Herself of sin and witchcraft to assoil, 

The sovereigns of Al-Zahra maxims wrought 
And Averroes burned his midnight oil ;— 

Arabia, the bearer of the light, 

Still sparkles in the diadem of Night. 


Again, in a poem entitled “ The Two Brothers,’” 
he definitely tells us in a footnote, “I have tried 
to embody in these stanzas the idea shared partly 
by the Sufi, that God and the Universe are one.’" 


| This is of such interest to Oriental scholars that L 


do not hesitate to quote it in full : 

In the grotto the forest designed, 
Where the fire-fly first dreamed of the sun 

And the cricket first chirped to the blind 
Zoophyte,—in the cave of the mind 
We were born and our cradle js one, 

We are brothers : together we dwelt 
Unknown and unheard and unseen 

For aeons ; together we felt 

The urge of the forces that melt 
The rocks into willowy green. 

For aeons together we drifted 
In the molten abysses of flame, 

While the Cycles our heritage sifted 

From the vapor and ooze, and uplifted 
The image that now bears our name. 
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Tam God: shou art Man: bat the light 
That mothers the planets, the sen 

Of star-dust thal roofs every height 

Of the Universe, the guifa of the nigh!,— 
They are surging in thee as in me. 

But ont of the Chaos to Jeol us, 
The Gianta thal borrow our eyes 

And Jeod wa their shoulders, must heed ua :— 

They yield wi their purpose, they coed ua 
Forever the worlds ane the skies. 

Now the eclectic Muhammoadan Sifts borrowed 
from any source open to them, imeluding early 
Hinduism, and the sentiment in the fourth stanza 
quoted above is eminently Hindu. Tn tho 1th 
eentury there nrose in Kashmir a great mystic 
poctis, LAl Tied, Granny LAl, as sho is now 
called with affectionate familiarity by the poople, 
Lolli Yogishwori or Lallishwari aa she is known 
to the educated, She was o Shaiva Yogini, by 
* profession " as it were, but she was imbued with 
they ethleetio spirit of her time and was tos certain 
extent ncquainted with S8iff doctrines, Again 
and agnin xhe reverts to the old Trdian philosophy 
of the absorption of the individual in the universal 
Soul, and being o follower of tho Shniva Yoga, 
this fiibent that she taught the absorption of Man 
in Shivk, as the representative of the Supreme— 
the Ona God, At times she becomes more mystical 
still and merges both Man and Shiva in the Ono 
Cod, the Nothing. 

I -yventure to recuder one of hor poems in English 
vores’, in her own motre, as follows :— 

Lord, myself nut always have [ known ; 
Nay, nor any other eelf than mine. 
Care for this vile body have I shown. 
Mortified by me to make me Thine. 
Lord, that I am Thou I did not know, 
Nor that Thow art J, that One be Twain, 
‘WhoamtT!" is Douht of doubts, anil ao 
“Who art Thou f* shall lewd to birth again. 


In another iuminating poem she sings : 
Who shall be the rider, if for ateel 
Shiv the Self-Intelligenoe shall be t 
What though Keahay shall atte lia need, 
Helped by Brahma of the Myatic Throe, 


li the Self-Intelligence be I, 
I the Self-Intolligence must be. 
Needing Twain in One to know him hy 
What rider but the Supreme is he t 


And again : 
loo onl enew and water: theae be throe 
That to thy vision separate seem : 
But they aro one to the eyes that see 
By light of the Consciousness Buprem e , 





What the oold doth part, the sun combines : 
What the sun doth part, doth Shiv make 
whole | 
What Shiv doth part, the Supromé confines 
In one Shiv and Universe and Soul, 


Perhaps the whale nattiiude ia best seen in the 
following poem—the Oneness of all olservable 
thingy, earthly and divine—the absorption of the 
individual soulof all things, terrestrial and celes 


tial. in the Universal Sout ; 
| Thou art the Heavens, and Thod act ibe Earth * 


Thon alone art day and tight ancl mir s 
Thou Thyself art all things that have birth, 
Even the offerings of flowers fair. 
Thou art, too, the sacrificial moat - 
Thou the water that la poured on Thee : 
Thon art unction of the things that heal; 
Dost, then, need an offering from me } 


Here then we have the Shaiva conception of the 
eaaentiol Oneness of the soul of wll things concejr- 
able, in the poems addressed by sitive of the 
Himalayan mountains to Shiva, the God of the 
Himalayas, ax the highest representation of the 
Supreme possible to the mind of Man. In the 
“Bong of Siva” Mr. Rihani gives a very different 
view of him. which is obviously a clever rendering 
of the S0fi view: Himlu in substance, eclectic 
Muhammacdan and Persian in form, 


"Tia Night; all the Sirona age silent, 
All the Volrures asleep ; 

And the horns of the Tempest are stirring 
Under the Deep ; 

"Tis Night; all the anow-burdeusd Mountains 
Dream of the Seu, 

And down in the Wadi the River 
Is calling to me. 


“Tia Night ; all the Caves of the Spirit 
Shake with deare, 
And the Orient Heaven's cenying 
Tke Inneos of fire; 


They hear, in tha atiliness that covers 
The land and the aea, 

‘The River, in the heart of the Wadi, 
Calling tO mi. 

"Tia night, byt a night of great joYance, 

A night of unrest ;- 

The night of the birth of the syirit 
Of the East and the Weat ; 


And the Caves and the Mountains are dancing 


On the foam of the Som, 
For the River inundant iv calling, 
Calling to me, 





In the following verses I venture to sum up Lal 
Ded's spiritual hopes in quatrains in her own style, 


based on well known storics about her end and her | 


own actual expressions. 
Lo! a Vision is before mine eyes, 
Framed in a halo of thoughts that burn : 
Up into the Heights, lo! I arise 
Far above the eries of them that spurn. 
Lo ! upon the wings of Thought, my steed, 
Into the mists of the evening gold, 
High, and higher, and higher I speed 
Unto the Man, the Self I behold. 
Truth hath covered the nude that is 1; 
Girt me about with a flaming sword ; 
Clad me in the ethereal sky, 
Garment of the glory of the Lord. 

In the same way, Mr. Rihani’s final, an-l as has 
been remarked, ‘title’ poem, “A Chant of Mystics” 
sums up the Safi philosophy, by a quotation from 
which I close this review of a remarkable work : 

Nor Crescent nor Cross we adore ; 

Nor Budha nor Christ we implore ; 

Nor Muslem nor Jew we abhor : 
We are free. ; 
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We are not of Iran nor of Ind, 

We are not of Arabia or Sind : 
We are free, 

We are not of the East or the West, 

No boundaries exist in our breast : 
We are free, 


We are not made of dust or of dew ; 
We are not of the earth or the blue: 
We are free. 


We are not wrought of fire or of foam ; 

Nor the sun nor the sea is our home ; 

Nor the angel our kin northe gnome; 
We are free, 


Lal Ded would have heartily endorsed the clos. 
ing lines : 
Whirl, whirl, whirl, 
Till, the world is the size of a pearl. 
Dance, dance, dance, 
Till the world’s like the point of a lance, 
Soar, Oar, soar, 


Till the world is no more. | 
R, C. Tempre. 


NOJES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
27. A wound and service pension. 

9 March 1754. Abstract of letter from Fort St, 
George to the Court of Directors, Para. 33. Pension 
Pagodas 15 { Rs. 523] Per Month allowd Clemente 
Poverio, Captain of Topesses [Portuguese balf-caste 
soldiers], Per Consultation 5th Novr,, he having 
signalizd himself on many occasions and lost a 
Leg in the Service. (Coast and Bay Abstracta, 
vol. 5, pp. 458-462.) R.C.T. 

28. Mortar for Buildings. 

16 February 1689, Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Chinam or Lime being so very scarce that 
we cannot procure sufficient for the reparation of 
the Garrison and being also very necessary to send 


some to the West Coast to carry on their building | 


there, It is orderd that 20 Tons of chaulk and a 
plasterer by trade be sent aboard the Williamson, 
who understands the makeing lime, there being. 
plenty of wood at Bencoolen. (Records of Fort St. 

‘George, Diary and Consultation Book, 1689, p. 15.) 

R.C,T, 

29. Punishment by Court Martial for Piracy. 

18 April 1689. Consultation at Fors S¢. George. 
‘The two condemned Persons one of whom being 
® young man, forced or drawn in that bad Company 


in India, being a Prentice servant was commanded } 


by his Master thereto, the sentence falling upon 
him by the lott of dye (dice,] and being the general] 


opinion of the Court Martiall that he was the least | WAVELL, 


Criminal] of all and considering that Justice in- 


clines to mercy, Tis apreed and orderd that 
according to His Majesties Charter cranted to the 


Rt. Honble. Company and from them derived to 
us, that Francis Hopkins have @ pardon for his 
life hut that he receives a punishment as the rest 
did, to be whipt and after be branded aboard the 
Princess, and that the other offender be repreived 
till Wednesday next, then to be executed aboard 
the Defence according to sentence of said Coart and 
their execution warrant to the Provost Martiall. 

26 April 1689. Coppy of a Pardon granted 
Charles Hopkins. Whereas you Charles Hopkins 
have by evidence and lott the 12th Instant being 
ustly condemned by a Coart Martiall to suffer 
death for your great and horrid Crime of Piracy, 
notwithstanding which we being inclin’d to mercy 
from the scence of your true repentance and hope 
of your future Reformation, Wee doe by the 
authority His gracious Majesty the King of England 
has granted by his Charter to his Rt. Honble. 
East India Company and from them derived to 
us, their President and Council of Fort St. George, 
doe hereby, remitt and Pardon you from the said 
sentence and execution of death for your said 
Crime of Pyracy and that you now only suffer the 


| punishment ordered to be inflicted upon you, 


which we hope will terrifie others and warn you 
from the like crime for the future which the All- 
mighty grant. Given under our hands and the 
Rt. Honble, Companys Seale at Fort St. Georze 
in the Citty of Madrass this 26 April Anno Domini 
1689. Exmu Yate, Jonny Lirmeroyx, Tomas 
Joux CueNnry, Wiitum Fraser, 
Wituram Cawnry, Taomas Grey. ( Records of 
Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 
1689, pp. 40, 44. ) R.C.7, 
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FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPALI. 
By R. L. TURNER. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 
V. 
A CLEVER JUDGE. 

Wile ék b&wAn ko tsora dwi bhai thiu, Ab us ko tsora dwi bhai aphnu Alag bhai gaiu. 
Patsi aphnu bastubhau as? banna layo. To aphnu dézi tsaj le tsAlak bhajoro aphu le géru 
goru lia tse. Bhai tsat lai gai ko maumaAte dio tsa. Tab waAa bato ék dzAga ma g6t tsari 
rétso. Dai tsat ko dil muni g6t r&khya tse: bhai dzal ko dil mAthi gd} rakhye tsa. Tap 
p4tsi bhai tsai ko gaile batsi paye tsa. Tyé batsidil muni khasera dai tsai ko got ma pugya 
ts2, To aphnu bhai tsai le tyé gai ko batsi khédzera hinnakheri dazi dzai ko géru site dékhya 
tsa, Ta aphnu bhai tsai le aphnud 4zi lai bhanyu : “ Dai, miro batsi biaiare tiro géru sito 
ai pugy? tsa: lo! mo lai dinwés”': bhanoro bhAnyu. Toe dai dzai le bhanyu ; “ Tiro gai 
le biako rétso bhane dékhin, tiro g6t ma bAsne thiu. Miro goru le bidko batsi dinno.”” Dwi 
bhai Apaste ma dzagera bhoio. To dai tsai le bhanyo : “ Tiro gaile bidko rétsa bhane 
dékhin, panzabhAladmi dzama gara.” 

Phiri aphnu dai zai le sAb panzobhaladmi dzamma gAryo; bhai dzai le panzebhaladmi 
khoddakheri k6i pAni paions. Ta us ko bhai dzai ko mAn ma bir6k layera khéla tira g9i0, 
Tap us ko bhai tsai le yéta syal ute bate Ako dékhyo. To ale bhan yu: “E dzamamaniri, 
timi lai yéta nis&p sédsi.”’ SyAl le bhAnyo : “ kyé nisip h6?” To us le bhanyo: “ Miro 
gai le biiko batsilai miro dadzule us ko goru le biako bhani sér gornu layo. Tab mai le: 
* Miro gaile biako batsi hé: molai déu.’ Tomolaidiens. Yo nisip kaso hunso ?’’ bhanere 
dzAmomAntri lai sbdhyo. DzamomAntri le bh4nya: “ Aile timi dzau : mo pAtsl auntsu. 
Y6 nisf&p gayi deila,”’ 

Ago sAlgira gako dzAhgAl ma gaisra aphnu muk ma sAb kalo ghAsira ayo. Tab us ko 
dazu dzai le: “ K6i tira panzobhaladmi ?”” bhanera bhai tsai lai sddhyo. Bhai dzai le 
bhanyo ; “ Mero pAnzobhaladmi patsi aunde tsa: bhanoro bhanyu, Tea bato ali khér 
ma dzAmemAntri 4yo. Ta us ko dai dzai ko pAnzobhsladmi le bhanyo: “ f dzAmomAntri, 
kin? awela gAryo?.” Tab dzamomantri le bhanye : “Ohé khéla ma darelo salkira gio tse ; 
to matsa tipte khande tipte khande gardokheri awela bhoio.” Tab us lai dai dzai ko man- 
driheru le bhanye : “ Thet ullu | khéla ma kailei darelo sAlkintso ?” DzaAmomantri le bhanyo: 
~ Thet ullu ! géru le kailei batsi pani biauntso.” Bhanera dzAmomantri aphnu ghor ma 
gio. TAp pAtsi aphnu dwi bhai salla gérera dizi dzai ko bhaladmiheru le dwi bhai lai 
milaisra us ko bitsi bhai dzai lai diyu. Sabei p4nzo bhAladmi le: “ Khéla ma darelo 
kailei dzanno : goru le batsi kailei biaunna ; khiso khas tiro bhai ko gai le bifko batsi ho”: 
bh4nera milaiora rakhyo. 

Translation. 

Once there were two brothers, sons of a brahman. Now his two sons, the two brothers, 
went apart. Afterwards they began to divide their cattle. Then the elder brother, being 
eunning, himself took the bulls. To his younger brother he gave the cows. Then after that 
they are pasturing their herds in one place. The elder brother's herd is placed on the lower 
terrace ; the younger brother’s herd is placed on the upper terrace, After that the younger 
brother's cow bore a calf, That calf falling on to the lower terrace came into the elder 
brother's herd. Then his younger brother, looking for his cow’s calf, walking about, saw it 
with his elder brother's bulls. Then the younger brother said to his elder brother : “© 
elder brother, my calf haying been born has come among your bulls : come, give it me, please.” 
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So saying he spoke. Then the elder brother said: ‘ If it had been born from your cow, it 
would have been in your herd. I will not give up the calf born from my bull.’’ There arose 
a quarrel between the two brothers. The elder brother said : “ If it was born from your cow, 
collect assessors.”’ 

Again, the elder brother collected all his assessors ; the younger brother seeking assessors 
could not find any. Then giief coming into the mind of the younger brother, he went into 
the valley. Then the younger brother saw a jackal coming from there. Then he said : 
“ O jackal, I will ask from you a judgment.” The jackal said : “‘ What is the judgment ? ”’ 
Then he said: “‘ My elder brother has laid claim to the calf born from my cow, saying it is 
born from his bull, Then I: ‘It is a calf born from my cow: give it me.’ But he did not 
give it. How will this case be?!” So saying he asked the jackal. The jackal said; “ Do 
you now go; I will come after. I will settle this case.” 

Going to a forest where a fire had gone burning, and haying rubbed the black on his face, 
he came, Then the elder -brother asked the younger brother, saying: “ Have you any 
assessors ?”” The younger brother said: “ My assessor is coming behind.’” So saying he 
spoke, After that in a little while the jackal came. Then the elder brother's assessors 
said : ““O jackal, why are you late?”’ Then the jackal said: “Oho! A firé has come 
burning in the river: so keeping on picking up the fish and eating them, I became late.’ 
Then the elder brother’s assessors said to him: “ You fool ! does a fire ever burn in the river?” 
The jackal said : ‘‘ You fools! does a bull ever bear a calf either ?” So saying the jackal 
went to his home. After that, the two brothers having taken counsel, the elder brother’s 
assessors, having reconciled the two brothers, gave his calf to the younger brother. All the 
assessors completely reconciled them, saying: “A fire never goes in the river; a bull 
never bears a calf. Most certainly the calf was born from your younger brother’s cow.” 

oles. 

The speaker was a Gurung, whose native language was Gurungkura, not Nepali. His 
Nepali, like that of most native Mongolian speakers, is chiefly remarkable for the following 
poimts :— 

1. Tendency to turn unaccented a, and unaccented ¢ before r into a: e.g., bhanya < 
bhanyd, pugy? ts? < pugyd cha, ete. 

é > iin miro tiro phiri < méro téro phéri. 

Unaccented é > i in ghaasira < ghasera (influence of s 4) ; elsewhere > ¢ or 9, 

cj > ts -s-, dz -z- without palatalisation of the sibilant. ch jh > is -s., dz -z- with loss 
cf aspiration. 

2. Fluctuation of pronunciation : a remains in fsjra < chérd, but becomes 9 in bhanye 
pugy? tsa ete. hinna chert (< htrdakheri). Tsai beside dzat zat ; ddzi beside dddzi. This should 
perhaps largely be ascribed to the hesitation of my ear. 

3. Simplification of grammatical forms : 

(2) The noun has one form only for direct and oblique case, singular and plural : 
e.g., bawan ko tsora ; ty6 gai ko batsi ; ii le (but also us le) ; tiro gai le, ete. 

(6) There is one form only, that of the 3rd sing., for both numbers of the 3rd person : 
e.g., thiu (<thiyo), tsa (<cha), bhanyu (<bhanyo), rakhyo. The only exception seems to be 
the honorific plural bhanys (<bhanyd) used with the Jambumantri. 

wile < wile: lit. ‘then’: from pronominal stem u-. Cf. aile ‘now’ taile ‘ then’ jaile 
‘when ' kaile ‘when’? Kasmirf also his an /- suffix in adverbs of time - é.g., teli “then, ” 
yeli “ when’, | 
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banna < barna: ef. hinnu < hirnu. 
isat : a deictic particle with some adversative force, especially used with two or more 
nouns which are contrasted ; so here throughout dai cai and bhai cai. 
ddzt < déjyu: the form dat also occurs under the influence of bhai. 
maumaAte < mdlmatai emphatic form of loanword mdlmaid. 
dinwés < dinu hawas. ! ahaee 
géru : 6 under the influence of the following u does not become 9 as in ghora gra, 
panzabhaladmi < paiica bhala ddmi. 
gsr? < gara : 2nd plur. for 2nd sing. imperative. iro occurs in the same sentence. 
khoddakheri < khojdakheri: cf. raddhani < rajdhani. 
dzamomaniri < jambu mantri. 
salgira < salkiera : ef. sAlkintsa below. 








VI. 
SONGS OF FRANCE, 
1914-1915. 

Dusmanai marne Gérkhali sipahi hukum bh6 malik ko : 
Dhawa ko gidai ma jéri dinchu ; chima déu Kali ko, 
Gardai chan bhét ghat Apasta sata tesai ra dinai mii : 
“ Sipahi ko désti na garna; bhai cha ; saia chutchu chinai mi. 
Surta na phikri na gar ; ma pharki aula cainai m&,.”’ 
“ Ai bhAiharu !” bilap garna thale bilakhai lainai mi. , 
“ Ai pyar ma 14i chutéera janchau. Ma rahne kasori ? 
Swami ko biyég ko athaha dukhai ma sahne kasori ? 
Sirai ko tépi uthai lagyo gaiga ko hawai ; 
Cauda san bata athara samma sakena larii. 
Marsal m4 pugi pani ka jahaj ma ganna sakdina ; 
Bacera hami Hindustan jailaé, ma bhanna sakdina, 
Jarmani dhawa agghorai bhayo Débi ka banai le ; 
Tin barsa samma dhaéwa mi basda harkhayo janai le. 
Angréji sipahi Phrasi ko jillé gai gae phutukai : 
GOli ko parré rat dinai caldi man runchan dhurukai. 
Abgréji sipahi Phr&si sipahi bhiidésti garia ; 
Jarman ko atek masingan parri ekai thai marii., 
Jiwai ra méro sitalai bhayo Phr&si k& birai le : 
Aligréji sipahi ranai m& mare géli ka pirai le. 
Pharst tard ko darip aphtero bhayo chiuni ka jhdlA le; 
Ekai ra seksin uthai lagyo Jarmani gla le. 
Chauni ko paltan larfi 4undi samudra tardaina : 
Chauni ma basne dui ghiri ghasne bikalai mardaina. 
Phrasi ko muluk disambar maind pario barapha ; 
Ranai m& pari bhai désti mare Kali ko sarapa, 
Phrasi ko muluk ciso ra khatt4; barandi bichie ; 
Hukum ma mani atekai garda Jarman lai bitaé. 
Phrasi ki dés m4 paral ko bari, pikai khumani: 
Ragat m4 pari hilai m& garyo ; chima déu, Bhawani, 
Lestari gér4 atekai garda lati mMasingan ; 
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Tépai ko dhG# kuiro jhat pardd tharkanchan papi man. 
Desai ra tirikh nnis sau pandra mirea kA maini mil 
Sikin Tard Gérkhai hahdduri bhayo Leatar ka bad mi, 
Titarai cikorai banal m& mare pe nambar charré fo : 
PSeai ra lainai Jarmani pare masingan parrd le, 

Topat ko phaira di diiai bhayo Phe&si ki phitak mi ; 
Sikin Tard Gorkhii bahaduri bhayo Nyfsepal atek mi. 
Tépoi ki gilda jhimjhimi fiundi riimirim bhanda chan - 
Ghopjo ra cépto sith bhii mardA kasai le ganda chan | 
sithi bhai bhékdé jiu méro bhijyo ragat kA thépa te ; 
Phrisi mi teso din dinai marthe bairi kA tépi le. 
Nirbali jiu le haresai khindi ayéni bukhdrai : 

Phrisi kA ghar mii géli ko darai plina uchiirai. 

Pulrolai ghidmne haw&i jahij akisai ghumiune ; 

Pani ko jahij Jarman ka funda Aigréj le dubAune, 
Kali ko pip ragat ki dabbA ; chim& dén, Débi mii ! 
Jarman ko jahij urdii mi ayo; luki jau, daji bhai! 
Rimi ra jhimi pani ra iyo; barandi érhadla: 

Topai kit gdlé dundai chan bAklo; kah® lukna ma jaali / 
Hé pipi Jarman batis ko juhij akisai ghumiune, 
Niwiinai dine siris{a line duniya ruwiune | 

Pacisai tirikh unis sau pandra sitambar main& mi 
Kulbir Thapé le piyédni bisi ghaile lidundé mf. 

Sirai mf ghumi marili mai le samati-risai ma. 
Jarmani dhawi ma gari A? Misar ki dé@aai m4, 

Dinai ra dinai carkine ghAmai Miser ka jilla mi; 

Jarman ko phaujai bhusukai bhayo Biljam kA killd mf, 
Aiur ko ragai Phrfisi ko rakei kinald dimai le: 

Misar kA déa mi réti cha dhéraij: ma mari Bhiimai le, 
Debi ki bin le bhai sakyo juddha : duniyi zakiyo. 

" Baecli ” bhani is man m& ligcha ; aatte jug thipiyo. 


Kaphar na hunu ; ranai m& marnu; na khdnu haresai. 
Man gara yostai. Kah rahecha pahir! kahil rahecha madesai } 


Gurkha soldiers to slay the enemy was the Master's order. A gong of the war will I mako, 
Have pity, O Kali. 

They meet together on such a day. “Make not friendship with the soldiers. There 
i wy younger brother ; with him I leave thee soon. Be not grieved nor troubled ; I ghull 
return in time of peace.” “ Alas, brothers!" ‘Thua in the lines the children began to make 
lament. 

~ O my lover, thou wilt leave me and go.. How can I remain! How shall 1 bear the 
immeasurable grief of parting from my husband #" 

The sem wind blew away the hata from our heads. From year fourteey Lo year vighteon 
the fighting did not ovase. 

When T reach Marseilles T cannot count the ships ofthe sea. Shall we live to return to 
India! That I cannot aay, 
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Terrible was the German attack through the shafts of Débi. For three years my soul 
exulted in the fight. 

The English soldiers came hot-foot to the land of France. The rain of bullets speeding 
night and day, our hearts weep bitterly. 

English soldiers and French soldiers made fast friends. In the German attack through 
machine-gun fire they died in one spot. 

My body was cooled by the beer of France: the English soldiers died in battle through 
hurt of bullets. 

The draft from the lst battalion were in difficulty because of the ricksacks from their 
cantonment ; and a German shell carried away one whole section. 

The regiment in cantonments, although war comes, will not cross the sea; sitting in 
cantonments, squatting on their hams, they will not die untimely. 

In the land of France in the month of December fell snow. Falling in battle my 
brothers died by the curse of Kali. 

The land of France is cold and biting: 1 put on my great-coat. Obeying the order I 
attacked and slew the Germans. 

In the land of France are fields of hay; ripe are the apricots. One falling in blood is 
buried in the mud. Have pity, O Bhawani. 

The white regiment of the Leicesters made an attack and captured a machine-gun. 
When the smoke of the guns falls like a mist, then tremble the hearts of the wicked. 

On the tenth day of the month of March in the year 1915 were gallant deeds done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas on the left of the Leicesters. 

Black partridge and red partridge have been killed in the jungle by number five shot : 
and five lines of Germans have fallen by the fire of ow machine-guns. 

The fire of the guns rumbled in the gateways of France. Gallant deeds were done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas in the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle. 

The shells of the guns coming like fine rain give greeting : on their backs and on their 
faces my friends and brothers dying—shall any count them? 

Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted with drops of his blood. In 
Fiance thus daily they were killed by the guns of the enemy, 

When my body was weak and despaired, then came fever. In the houses of France I 
found no refuge from the peril of bullets. 

An aeroplane on patrol is sailing round the sky : the ships of the Germans the English 
sink as they come. 

Gouts of blood through the sin of Kali! Have pity, Mother Débi! A German 
aeroplane has come flying ; hide you, my brothers. 

The rain has come pouring ; I will put on my great-coat. ‘The shells of the guns come 
thickly : where shall I go to hide ? 

O wicked German aeroplane, that sailest the sky, giving mark and taking aim and 
making the people lament. 

On the 25th day of the month of September in the year 1915 Kulbir Thapa won the 
V.C. bringing in wounded. 

Turning him on his head I will slay him, seizing him in my wrath : thus having fought 
ugainst the Germans, I came to the land of Keypt. 

Day after day the sunshine glares in the country of Egypt. Overwhelming was the 
German army in the forts of Belgium. 
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The juice of the grape, the spirit of France, will I buy with a price, Inthe land ol 
Egypt is much sand; I shall die of the heat. 
By the shaft of Dtbi has the war been finished ; the people arcno more. Hope 
comes to my mind, saying: ‘IT shalllive.’ The golden age has been established. 
Be not a coward ; die in battle ; do not despair. Thns do you determine, How great 
is the difference between the Plains and the Hills! 


THE HISTORY OF THR NiZAM SHAH] KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT-COLONEL SIRT, W. HAIG, E-O.1.E, CBE. 
| Continued from p. 36. ) 
LXAXVI—Aw ACCOUNT OF THE QUARREL WHICH AROSE BETWEEN SaLanit Kuin ano 
Sayyip MURTA,A AND OF ITS CAUSE AND ORIGIN 

The quarre) which arose between Sayyid Murtag4 and SalAbat Khan was in truth the 
ciuse of the ruin of both of them, as well aa o host of others. 

When Salabat Khin found his power firmly established and, as has alrendy been indi- 
cated, had overpowered Asad. Khiin, who had striven so hard to ensure his collaboration in 
the office of vali! and pished, he formed the design of reducing Sayyid Murtaza, like the 
reat of the amirs to o state of absolute obedience to al) hia commands and prohibitions, 
He therefore issued to Sayyid Murtazi, under the royal seal, insolent and domineering 
farmans, full of impertinence. These orders naturally inflamed the wrath of Sayyid 
Murtari, and led to strife, Sayyid Murtagi ond Salfbat Khin had formerly been firm 
friends and had confirmed their friendship by means of oaths and agreements. Such orders 
ux these were therefore most distasteful to Sayyid Mortozi ond as he was, partly in 
evnsequence of his former friendship with the raMil, no whit inferior in power ond influence 
to Salibat Khan, he returned to them such answers Os were for from being acceptable to 
Saldbat Khin, and when the strife rose high between them, turbulent fellows did their best 
to increase it'and gtrove day and night to ruin both, until! there happened to them what 
happened, as will be related hereafter, 

When the friendship between Sayyid Murtaga and Salibat Khin wns changed to 
enmity, all the amirs of Berar ranged themselves on the side of Sayyid Murtasi and opposed 
Salibat Khim. As Salibat Khin hod so closed all avenues of access to the king that by no 
device whatever could any person, or even any letter, obtain admission to the royal presence, 
ell power in the state remifined in his hands, and Asad Khin had no longer any influence 
in public business. This led to ill-feeling on the part of Asad Khin against Salibat khan, 
aud he secretly allied himeelf with Sayyid Murtega and the amira of Berar,’ and several 
times succeeded in bringing Sayyid Murtaza to the capital with a force of 20,000 horse. 
Salibat Khan hod no chance of successfully opposing this force, for the greater part of the 
army in Abmadnagar was ill-disposed towards him, #0 on each occasion on which Sayyid 
Murtazi came, he patched up « peace with Asad Khan, treating him courteously, and obtained 
lis intervention for the purpost of inducing Sayyid Murtazi to return, so that the quarrel 
was healed fora time: but as soon as Sayyid Murtaz’ returned, Salibat Khin again ignored 
Asad Khiin and seized all power in the state until at length he became so powerful that he 
removed Asad Khan not only fram the offee of mH! but also from the rank of amir, ae 
will shortly be related, 
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LAXXVIL—Aws accountT of THE pEaTH oF ‘ALi ‘Api Sin |, asp oF THE ACCESSION 
or Ipninim ‘Api Sain Il anp oF THE WAR WillcH BROKE OUT DETWEEN 
BisietR AND ABMADNAGAR, AND OF ITS RESULT. 

A.D. 1679. As the king, on whoge government depended all the affairs of Hindiistan, wie 
ever desirous of extending hia dominions until he should have brought the whole globe under 
his control, he now formed the design of conquering Bidar, and informed Salibat hin and 
Azad hin of his project in writing, ordering that on envoy should firat be sent to [brahim 
Qatb Shih to renew the alliance with him, for the purpose of ensuring his aupport against 
Bidar, and that when this mission had succeeded, stepe should be taken to conquer Bidar. 
The vakils carried out these orders and sent an envoy to [brahim Qutb Shih to inform him 
of the matter, and as enmity alwaya existed between the Barid Shahe and the Qutb Sh&hz, 
Thrihim Qutb Shah regarded the policy of MurtazA Nizfiim Shah as his own??” and concur- 
red in it without the slightest hesitation. After this Asad Ghin and Salibat Khin assembled 
the bravest amirs and officers of the army, such as Mirzi Yadgir, entitled Khinjahin, Mu- 
hammad Khin the Turkmin, Shihvardi Khan, and Chaghathi Khan, and of the Hind® amire, 
Chandar Rai, Lamtya and Satya, and many sildkdars of the royal guards, and sent them with 
* force of 20,000 horse against Bidar. ‘The amirs with this army marched to Bidar, encamped 
before the place and reduced Malik Barid.*40 the ryler of Bidar, to a state of terror. 

Malik Barid, being unable to withstand the army of Abmadnagar, shut himeelf up in 
the tortress, which he strengthened, in order that it might be able to resist the attacks of 
the besiegers, The army of Abmadnagar meanwhile invested the fortress, set to work on 
the trenches, and opened fire against the place. 

The fortress of Bidar is & byword in Hind and Sind for strength, being second only to 
the fort of Khaibar for strength, and it could not, therefore, be captured at once: and the siege 
dragged on. Garid and the garrison were reduced to great straits by the long continuance 
of the siege, and he appealed to ‘Ali “Adi! Shih for help, cending to him a eunuch of whose 
beauty “Ali “Adil Shih had long heard and whom he burned to possess, and other gifts, 
entreating him to help him in repulsing the army of Abmadnagar. 

When informers brought to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih the news of Barid's difficulties and of the 
approach of the beautifal eunuch whom he desired, he was so delighted that before he even met 
the eunuch he sent several of his amire and chicf officera, with about 10,000 horse,??! to 
Bidar to the assistance of Malik Barid, and himself marched on to Sholipdr, at which place 
Barid’s enyoy and the eunuch had arrived, burning with desire to meet the eunneh. After 
he had met the envoy and the eunuch, he sent the former to the dwelling which had been pre- 
pared for him, and the latter to his own private apartments. When all the attendants and 
servants of the bedchamber had departed and gone to their own quarters, the kingapproached 
the eunuch, 4nd that wretched elave, who with the object of avenging his honour had 
concealed & naked dagger about his person, seized his opportunity and stabbed the king 
with his dagger ecindens jecur ejus quod ardehat amore ani. Since the wretched and bold 
slave struck well home, the good king heaved one sigh of agony and fell to the earth, while 

229 The Qutb Shahi and Bari) Shihi kings were unually en bad terms, partly owing to religions 
difierenocs, but it wag never part of the policy of the formor to noquileatm in the annoxation of Bidar, either 
by Ahmadnagar or by Bijipar. lt may be added that this scoount of the siege of Bidar ig a mere ropetition 
and amplification of the necount already given of the siege of the city by Murtarh Nicim Shih and Sahib 
Ehin. Murtar) did not besiege the city twice, but only once 

230 ‘Ali Burid Shih. | 

31 This is @ gros¢ exaggeration, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih sont only one thousand hora. 
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his soul at that moment left his body and flew on the wings of martyrdom to heaven. 
A lamp-tender who was on duty heard the king’s cry and went to see what had happened, 
and the base slave slew him with the same dagger. The guard now became aware of 
what had happened and carried off the slave and put him to a shameful death. 

This event happened on the night of Thursday, Safar 23, Aa. 988 (April 9, 4.D. 1580), 
the words %Je15 giving the date.*? 

On the death of ‘Alf ‘Adil Shah the affairs of the kingdom of Bijapfr fell into great 
confusion ;_the army plundered the country and its inhabitants, and violence ano 
injustice succeeded the reign of justice which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih had established. 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was in truth a just, generous and beneficent king, a darvish of pure 
faith, good-natured and of angelic qualities. He was a lover who knew love's joys and 
ever consorted with the beautiful and had imtercourse with them. During his reign the 
doors of his treasures were open to afflicted darvishes, and he was a miracle of high spirit 
and generosity. His humility and hatred of pomp were such that he usually slept on the 
ground without a bed or covering, and he would often in his meekness, say, °If God in 
His mercy had not made me a king what should I have done in my fecklessness and how 
should I, in my unworthiness, have gained a living?’ Although most of his time was 
spent in sensuality and pleasure, his dominions were much extended during his teign, and he 
surpassed in power and majesty both his father and grandfather. His court was the resort 
of the learned and accomplished men of the age, and he was s0 instant in encouraging wise 
and learned men that when he heard, the fame of Shah Fathullih Shirizi he was at once 
anxious to meet him, sent a large sum as 4 present to that sage, and thereby induced 
him to leave his native land and come to his court, and, as long as ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was 
on the throne, Fathullah held the place of honour among the learned men at his court. 

After the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, the amfrs and the chief officers of his army put the 
wretched slave to death as a punishment for the murder which he had committed, and as 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had left no son, they unanimously raised Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, the son 
of his brother, to the throne, he being then a youth, made their offerings to him, and 
tendered their congratulations. 

LXXXVIIL.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE QUARREL WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN Murtazi Nizim 
Sin, AnD IpRinim ‘Api SHIH, AND OF ITS CONSEQUENCES, 

A. D. 1580. It has already been mentioned that Malik Barid had applied to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah for assistance against the army of Murtazé Nigim Sh4h, and that ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah had sent some of his amirs and officers with nearly 10,000 horse to his assistance. 
This act of hostility greatly annoyed Murtaz4 Nigim Shah and he began to revolve 
schemes of revenge. Immediately afterwards news of the death of ‘Ali Adil Sh&h and of the 
great confusion among the amirs of the kingdom of Bijapar reached the king. 

The circumstances of this affair were as follows :-—When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah died, Kamil 
Khan, one of the chief amirs of Bijaptir, raised to the throne, owing to his extreme youth, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, one of the sons of Tahmfisb Shah, the brother of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and 
blinded IsmA‘ll Shah, Ibrahim’s elder brother who had come to years of discretion, and 
then seized all power in the state, allowing nobody to share it with him.235 

232 This date agrees with that given by Firishta (ii, 88). 

233 According to Firishta all the amirs of Bijapir concurred in placing the young Ibrahim *Adil 
Shah Ion the throne. He does not mention that Ibrahim had an elder brother, Isma‘il, who was blinded, 


and his silence is probably due to the fact that Ibrihim was his patron. Ibrahim was only nine years of 
age at the time of his accegsion—F. ii, 00, 
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ino short time, however, the ofticers of the army found that they could not endure the 

domination of Kimi! Khan and allied themselves with Kishvar Khan in order to overthrow 
him*44 They succeeded in their design, and, having removed Kamil Khin from the control 

of affairs, left the coast clear for Kishver Klin who now assumed supreme power in the 

state. Kishvar Khan was apprehensive of Sayyid Mustafa Khan, one of the greatest, wisest, 

and most politic and resourceful of the amiys of Hindtstin, who waa then engaged in a holy 

war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, and he therefore sont tho Sayyid Mirzi, Nir-ud-din 

Muhammad Nish4bdri, withsome amfrs, havaldars; and officers of the army with orders to 

scize and slay him. This infamous force slew Sayyid Mustafé Khan, who wis, in truth, 

the chief pillar of the Bijiptr state.™4* 

When Murtas& Nizim Shih heard of the plight to which the’ kingdom of - Bijapir 
was reduced, owing to the quarrels between the amirs, he ordered the pabils of hia 
kingdom to send an envoy to Golconda to confirm and renow his treaties with Ibrahim 
Qutb Shih and to make an offensive and defensive alliance between the two states in 
order that Ibrahim Qutb Shih might join him in attacking BijApdr. 

Salabat Khiin and Asad Khiw sent an envoy to Goloonda to make the alliance and then 
jointly appointed Malik Bihziirl-nl-Mulk, the Turk?4¢, the Seri Meret of the right wing of 
the army, commander-in-chicf of the army of invasion, iseoriating with him a ntim ber 
of the most famous amirs, such og “Adil Khin and most of the sildhddrs, Foreigners, 
Dakanis, and Africans. 

Mulik Bihzid-ul-Mulk, after he had assembled and equipped the army, marched with 
it towards Sholapir, and when the army, whitch was very numerous, entered the kingdom, 
of Bijapir, the lot of the inhabitants of that state was indeed hard. The troops plundered 
and laid waste the country for o considerable distance on each side of the line of march, 
destroying many towns and villages, while the garrisons of the posts on the road and the eivil 
governors scattered and fled on the approach of the royal army, some of them fleeing ag 
far aa the capital, where they spread the tiews of the Invasion. 

When Kishvar Khiin heard of the approach of the army of Abmadnagar, he ordered 
the assembly of the army of Bijapir to the number of some 21,000 horse and sent some of the 
amira, such os Afral Khin, Mughal Khan, and Miyan Buddha with 10,000 horse, to the assis 
tance of the other army of BijApar, ordering the officers first to effect a junction with the 
army which had been sent to the relief of Bidar, and, acting in conjunction with that army 
to attempt to drive out the army of Abmadnagar 231 : 
26 KaAmil Khiin'y offence waa that he trenied Chand 1 Bibi Sultin, sister of Murtazh Nipdm Shah 
I, widow of “All “Adil Shih I, and guardian of the young king with disrespect ; 
that HAjt Kishvor khin removed and beheaded him—F, {i, ft, OH. 

236 Kishvar hin had enroged the ollcors serving in the field against the army of Abmadnaga 
demanding from them all the elephants which thoy had captured. They conspired to depose him from the 
post of eakil and pished and to rvinstate the Sayyid, Mustafii Khin. Kishyar Khiin foreatalled their than. 1 
causing Mnstafi Khiin to be put to death. Ho wos strangled by « man named Mubamman Amio—¥ i oa. 

= Firishta ssya that Malik BihzAd-nl-Mulk was a Circassian, Hewas thus o fellowsconntryman 

of FalAbat Khan, and this will explain his udvancement, ‘The “ony Of Berar under the veternn Sayyid 
Murtasé Sabeaviiri was ordered to accompany tha army sent from Alunadna r, and Sayyid Murta a 
thus found himealf, to his disgust, subordinate ta Rihaikel <il-Malle, Whether this humiliation of Sayyid 
mined, buts imprbeble tat Salat gnc rene eee mand alas Kaa cannot: dade 
had already been om bad termi —P, ti, 2800 Mt MAY® Pu this slight on Sayyid Murtars unless they 
si7 According to Firiahto, Muhammad Agi the Turlanin wikn in command of the frontier fortress 

of Naldrig or Shihdrug, and the force sent to hha UMitno® Waa commanded by ‘Aim-ol.Molk Kan‘inl, 


with whom were azeociated Jund Mir, Ankas Khan, ancl the African amiva This Fhip | 
F. ii, 04, 101, 281. c and Dilavar Shin— 








ond it was at her request, 
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This army of 10,000 horse marched from Bijépir and came up with the army which 
had been sent to the assistance of the ruler of Bidar on the banks of the Beora. Here the 
amirs of Bijaptr reviewed their united forces and found that they numbered nearly 30,000. 

At this juncture spies brought the news that 8,000 Quib Shahi horse, which were mar- 
ching by way of Sirol and Seram to the aid of the Nigam Shahi army, had entered Bijapir 
territory. The amirs of the ‘Adil Shahi army considered the repulse of this force to be more 
urgent than any other operation, and decided to intercept and disperse this force before it 
could effect a junction with the Nizim Shahi army and then attack the latter. The 
Bijapir amirs then marched to meet the Qutb Shahiarmy, but before they could come up 
with them the news of their movement reached the latter, and the Qutb Shahi troops, 
overcome with terror, fled before they were face to face with the enemy. They were pur- 
sued for three stages by the ‘Adil Shahi troops and many of them were slain. The “Adil 
Shahi troops, having pursued them as far as the village of Tandar, near Firazabad, returned in 
triumph, their courage and confidence and their eagerness to meet the Nizam Shahi army 
being much increased by the successful issue of their expedition against the Qutb Shahi army- 
LXXXIX.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEFEAT WHICH, QWING TO THE NEGLIGENCE AND OVER- 

WEENING CONFIDENCE OF Briuzip-UL-MULK, BEFEL THE NizimM Saini ARMY. 

It hag already been mentioned that the quarrel between Salabat Khan and Sayyid 
Murtaz& had reached an acute stage and that each was constantly employed in endeayour- 
ing to overthrow the other. It was at this time that Salabat Khin, owing to his quarrel with 
Sayyid Murtazé, took from him the command-in-chief with which he had been so long 
associated that it was, as it were, @ garment sewn upon his body, and bestowed it on 
Bihz4d-ul-Mulk, who was both young and inexperienced, placing most of the great amirs 
under his orders, seeking only his own interests and disregarding those of his master. In 
obedience to the royal farmédns, the amirs of necessity submitted openly to Bihzid-ul-Mulk, 
but rendered unwilling service and were exceedingly slack in the performance of their 
duties in the field. At length Salibat Khan realized how disgraceful was the state of 
affairs??? and repented of having appointed Bihzdd-ul-Mulk to the command. He now, 
therefore, appointed Sayyid Murtaza, who was then in Abmadnagar, to the command of 
the army in the field, and Sayyid Murtazé, in obedience to the roya] command, set out 
with his own personal troops from Abmadnagar towards the army in the field and at the 
same time sent a messenger to the amirs of Berar, ordering them to assemble their forces 
and follow him. 

When Sayyid Murtaza was within two stages of the army commanded by BihzAd-ul- 
Mulk, he was informed by spies that the ‘Adil Shahi army was marching to attack Bihzad- 
ul-Mulk, who had neglected the most ordirary precautions of wartare.239 The new comman- 
der-in-chief therefore sent a message to Bihzad-ul-mulk ordering him to march with the 
army and join him, lest the ‘Adil Shahi army should attack bim when he was unprepared. 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk retreated one stage but would retreat no further towards Sayyid Murtaza 
and halted and passed his time in sensual enjoyment and frivolity. His youthful pride 
Re eater ee ee 

#38 The armies of Ahmadnagar and Bijapar remained encamped within five or six kuréh of one 
another for nearly a month or, according to another account, “for some days.” —F. ii. 94, 280. 

*99 Firishta says that Sayyid Murtaz4 was encamped at some distance from Bihzid-ul-Mulk, 
and that the amir of Bijépar were encouraged toattack the latter by their knowledge that Sayyid Murtaza, 

owing to resentment at his supersession, would not be likely to support him,—F.. ii, 280. 
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jefeat was entirely due to Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s having been appointed commander-in-chief, 
or although it could not be denied that of bravery, generosity, personal beauty and good 
nature Bihzad-ul-Mulk had a large share, he was utterly inexperienced in war, and the amirs, 
knowing that Sayyid Murtaz& was available for the command, paid a very unwilling 
obedience to such a youth. 

Bihzad-al-Mulk was now encamped at the village of Dharaseo, between Naldrug and 
Sholapar, engaged in nothing but enjoyment and self indulgence when, at about the break- 
fast hour, his camp was suddenly rushed by the army of Bijapfic with such suddenness that 
the troops had not time to arm themselves, and could make no attempt at resistance.*4° 
The greater part of the royal army fled, and although Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, with a small 
force, most gallantly charged the enemy’s centre yet, as most of the army had fled, this 
effort was of little avail, and Bihzid-u!l-Mulk, shedding tears of regret, was at length forced 
to flee from the field. All the baggage, property, horses, elephants,?*! tents, and camp 
equipage of Bihz4d-ul-Mulk and his army, fell into the hands of the ‘Adil Shahi troops, and 
thus a strong and well appointed army was scattered in a moment, like a girl’s locks by the 
morning breeze, and wandered over plains and deserts. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army thus attained both its objects, and gained large quantities of 
spoil. The Bijapiris in their pride then marched towards Bidar for the purpose of aidinj 
Barid-ul-Mulk. 

When the news of this disgraceful defeat was brought to Salibat Khan, he bitterly re- 
gretted having appointed Bihzid-ul-Mulk who had proved himself to be utterly without 
foresight and prudence, commander-in-chief. It was all owing to Salabat Khan’s enmity 
against Sayyid Martaz4, that this defeat befell the royal army. 

When Bihzid-ul-Mulk’s broken army reached the army of Sayyid Murtazi, he mount- 
ed his horse and rode to some rising ground to one side of his camp and ordered his whole 
army to arm themselves and to come forth from their camp, and he secretly sent one of his 
confidential servants to his own tent with orders to remove everything of value, pack it up, 
and send it to Ahmadnagar and to burn everything else that could not be carried away. It 
was at nightfall that news of the defeat was brought to Sayyid Murtazé, and darkness had 
fallen by the time that his army came forth from its camp and the sauve qui peut began. Say- 
yid Murtaza was compelled to take flight and the whole army fled through the night, 
resting nowhere till daybreak, so that the hardships endured by the army of Sayyid Murta- 
z& im their nocturnal flight were not less than those endured by the camp of BihzAd-ul-Mulk 
in their defeat by day. 

The next day, when the Nizam Shahi army were halted on the bank of a river, spies 
brought word that the ‘Adil Shahi army, after its victory, had marched at once in the direc- 
tion of Bidar,*4* without attempting to pursue the fugitives, and Sayyid Murtaza, ashamed 
of his unreasonable panic and flight, at once set to work to remedy the state of affairs. At 

240 Firishta gives two different accounts of his affair. In his chronicles of Bijapir he makes it 
appear that the army of Bijapir attacked that of Ahmadnagar in daylight, and that the latter was well 
prepared, but was defeated after a pitched battle. In his chronicles of Ahmadnagar he says that the army 
of Bijaptr fell on that of Ahmadnagar before dawn, when Bihzid-ul-Mulk was engaged ina drinking bout, 
and took it completely by surprise, so that it was able to make no stand.—F. ii. 94, 280, 

241 About 150, or, according to another account, about 100 elephants were captured.—F. ii. 95, 280, 

242 This passage refers to the siege of Bidar (see above) which is not. mentioned by Firishta, It 
may well be doubted whether Murtazi Nizim Shah, or rather Salibat Khan, was attempting simultaneously 
the annexation of Bij&pir and Bidar. 
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this juncture, the amirs ig Abele. Jomebid Fh F “fyodhvand Khan, Babri Khiin, Tir Andaz 
Khin, Shir Khan, Dastir Khin, Chandi Khip and Rustam Khag, arrived with » numerous 
army, and Bihzdd-ul-Mulk, with the amirs subordinate to bim, joined the army of Sayyid 
Mlurtaga 

When the amire of the Nisim Shahi army which wna besieging Bidar heard that the 
‘Adil ShAhi army had defeated the forcea under Biheid-yl-Mulk snd was marching on 
Bidar, they retreated from Bidar into the Nigim Shabt dominions, and when the ‘Adil Shahi 
army heatd of their retreat, they turned aside and encamped before Naldrug, which is one 
of the most important fortresses in the ‘Adil Shahi dominions. 

Meanwhile the royal command reached the amfra of the army which had been, besieg- 
ing Bidar, that they should at once join the army under Sayyid Murtazf, and since they 
were quite ready to place themseivea under his orders, being convinced that he had the 
best interests of the kingdom at heart, MirzA Yadgar and the other améire, with their troops, 
at once obeyed the order and marched rapidly to join the amir-yl-umard, who was thus in 

‘s very alort time joined by troops from all sides os the scattered fortes regesembled, and 
their perplexity was changed to content. Tho amir-ul-wmant ani! the amira with him then 
resolved to avenge the recent defeat, and marched, with their great host, against the “Adil 
Shihi army. 

On the way Sayyid Shah Mir with nearly 10,000 Quth Shahi horse, who had been 
detached to aid the army of Abmadnogar, joined the army, and Sayyid Murtugi und Sayyid 
Shih Mir met with joy. The two armies then matched on Naldrog, reaolyod on avenging 
themselves On the BijApiris, 

The allies arrived before Naldrug and spread fear among the army of Bijipir, which, 
however, relying on the strength of the fortress, prepared to oppose the invaders. That 
night, there being nothing but the fortress between the opposing armies, each army lay 
under arms in case of « nightattack from the other, The next day at daybreak the armies 
took the field and the marshals drew up the forces in battle army. The two armies then 
advanced simultancously against cach other and jointed battle. The fight was fierce and 
raged without advantage Lo cither side from daybreak until noon, when a body of Nigam 
Shahi horse made a dashing attack on the enemy's front. This was followed by an attack 
by a thousand picked horsemen On the enemy's centre. A number of war elephants pire- 
eeded the cavalry attack, and the whole attacking force advance) with the impetuosity of 
a mountain torrent, This attack broke the enemy's centre, and his’ tight and left, wings, 
sccing that the centre had been broken, also broke, and the attack thus swept the enemy 
from the field.*"4 

The army of Ahbmadnegar at once pursned the enemy with such vigour as not even to 
give them time to look back, and droye them to take refuge in the “fort of Naldrag, where 
they had some respite from the pitiless sword. So headlong was the flight of the enemy 
towards the fortress thut many threw themeelyes into the ditch which encloses two of its 
gides, and were drowned. Tho who esdaped into the fortress at ones opened from its walls 
a heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the attacking force which enused it to retire from 
under the walls. After this daily combate were fought between the Nigim Sh&hi and the 
‘Adil Shihi troops, victory usually declaring for the former, when the latter would flee again 
into the fortress, 


45 Firishta does not mention thin dofeat of the amire of Bijipar ancl it in vory improbable that that 
the army of Abmadnagar gained any important secre at Naldrug, or they would not have been #o-easily 
dizcournged. Asa tnatter of fack they sufferod very heavy lonwes before the fortress 
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“When at ishee the ae that there could b be! no end to LANES of this nature and 
that little was to be gained by tarrying before Naldrug, they assembled before the aratr-ul- 
smari, and in the counoil of war all agreed that as the army in Naldrog was the greater part, 
of the whole army of Bijipir, and that hardly any troops remained in Bijaptr, the wisest, 
course to pursue was that half of the army should make a forced march to BijAptr, march- 
ing at night in order that the enemy might not be aware of the movement, and besiege that 
place before any More troops could enter it, lenying half the army to shut up the ‘Adil Shahi 
army in Naldrug. This plan was agreed upon, and half of the besieging army aet out for 
Bijipir in the depth of a winter's night.“ 

(To be continual.) 


LAND SYSTEM IN ACCORDANCE WITH EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE WITH NOTES 
ON SOME OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AND ON S0ME TERMS USED IN THEM.1 
By KISHORI MOHAN GUPTA, MLA. 


Feom a careful examination of the Inscriptions it will appear that the grants made by 
kings or their ministers and other high officials usually consisted af + 

A. The village proper or the habitat (grdima), To some cases the village waa emaller than 
the normal type (podrake) ; and in a few cases these were attached to big villages or to cities 
or towns, 

Podraka has been wrongly translated by Dr. Fleet as “ common land." Anlaratrdydm 
Sivakapadrate of the Miliyii Copperplate Ins, (line 22), had better be translated: in the 
(bhukti, eieaya, mandala or city, and not village of) Antardtriin the village (suburban or amall) 
called Siyaka, Padra means, according to the lexicons, o village : the taddhita “ ka™ ( a ) 
is added to imply “amallocss.”” There is absolutely no necessity to refer to“ or ““padar” 
to seek for its meaning.* That padraka means a village is explicitly clear from the following: 

Aikottaka-chatuyadity-antargata- Vadapadrak-ibhidhdna-grima in the Ins. of Karkaraja3; 
Samipadraka-grdma in the Inso. of Joyabhatta? ; akrireévara-vinay-dintergata-sirienpadrakam 
est grdmah in the Insc. of Dadda Mahfraja®, 

B. 'The low lands (fala) and the high lands(uddeda), the market place (hat¢ié4),® plain land 
and water-reservoirs (jala-sthala) which were situated within the village or formed the bound- 
aries.’ Compare for example, Meakdgrama . . . salalah sxddesa simramadhiika sajalasthala 
eto. i in the Mongyr cop. pl. Inso, of Devepiladeva, 4 talopeta in the Insc, of Niriyanapiladeva.” 


4 ‘Tho f fact wos that tho amire of ' A beetdinaen “deptped ol eflecting anything agsinat Naldrg. 

On Reo of Ibrahim Qutb Shih of Golconda on June 6, 1580, the contingenteent by him to aid the 
army of Ahmacnagar disporeed. Gaoliibat hin had succeeded in pursuading Shih MireA Igfahiint now cokil 
and pishoo of Goloonda, to furnish another contingent and to bring with [t the young king of Goleontia, 
Mohammad Quli Quth Shih, Tbrihio's successor, but Muhammad Quli grew weary of the apparently inter. 
minnble siege, and Sayyid Murtasiiand Biheid-ul-Mulk, seeing that Mohammad Agi the Turkmin, com. 
mandant of Naldrag, was incorniptible, and fearing leat Muhammad Quli shoul) desert them, proposed the 
idvunce to Bijipir, to which Mularmmad Quali readily agreed. The enterprise wos rash, but the trou. 
bles at Bijdpdr encouraged the allies to hope that a coup de main might meoceed. Thoy could muster 40,000 
horse, and there were only twoor three thousmnd hore in Bijapir when they arrived befor it—F. ij. 101, 337. 
t 'The inseription have been studied from the Prichingickhomdld (Nimaya Sagar Pres’, 2 vola, (refarances 











* have also boen given to the Indian Antiquary); Candulekhomdld (Vareuiira Research Socivty, Bajsahi, 


Bengal) : Fleet's Gupta Inecriptions, 2 Gupta Inz., p. 170, fm. 

a Prach, Lokha., vol. 1, 21; £A., AU, 159-62, i Proc. Lek. U1, 40: f.A., $I, 77-70, 

6 Pro. Lek. 11, 43: 1.A4., XI, 82-84. 

© Khilimpur Tnec. (Cojaleckhamili); the Ineo. of Seunadeva records the grant of a market plate 
(hatte) with some houses only (Prac, Lek. 1, 10; f.A., XU, 127-8), 

? Compare Mone VIUI1, 248 + Tal4igdnyidapdndial edpyah prosravagdad ca, Sjmediscrehian hiryyigi deed 

yotunda ee, Tn the Rhilimpur Inse. a temple forma a boundary-mark (line 32). 

8 Goudalekhameld, paso 331 J.4., ORT, 4. 9 Line 29; Gamlatekh, OO. 
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I aeRES een that Mr. A. K. Maitra of the Varendra Biscarch Siocioty’ lies failed 
to comprehend the real meaning of talapi/oka and wddeia of the Khalimpor Cop. Pt. Inae,, 
lines 52,53.1¢ Talapdsoba of talapadraka (aa in the [nec of Trilochunapila of the Chilukya 
dynasty); (dja ! means simply the lower part of a village or the low lands of a village. That 
pdjeks implies 2 village is clear from the expressions “ Mdlavarmapijakagrimea and Visala- 
patakagrima” in the Ins. of Siliditya.’ tt thus necessarily implies from the expression 
talapdjaka that the villages to which they were attached were situated on water's edge. 
Thus the village referred to in the Khilimpur Insc. stands on such a site"? During the rainy 
season a part of the village would go under water, which in other times would be made use 
of in various ways. There is no doubt that such villages are of the same type as that referred 
to in the Arthasatra of Kautilya..4 Uddeste in contrast to fala implies high lands (wideda), 
meaning thereby embankments, earthen mounds around a village,"" ridges between cultivable 
fielde,ete. Udder might therefore include an dli aa referred to in the Khilimpar Insc, line 32, 
and in the Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva, line 50." 

Jola-athala may be explained as including wéptkipataddga (lasika)" and kacchérdéma 
(garden on banks of water-reservoirs)'; bhyis! or bheis¢ita (cottage or garden’), samadhi. 
iere-nonaed iba’, and puspavdtikd*! and niga (orchard or simply an enclosure)?*. In moun- 

regions water-reservoirs were of nature's creation (heada-prasravaya*?.) 


C. The Pasture land (gé-cara, gé-riir)?*. From ao very early time the pasture land 
was set apart around the village proper. Thus according to Keutilya and enclosure (for 
pasturage) ata distance of 100 dhanus (400 enbits) should bo made around a village.** In the 
Dharmasastras too we come across the same injunction®§, In the inscriptions we not only 
find references to this enclosed pasture but also to other varictic#, namely, grassy plot of land 
frequented by cattle (frinayiiti) as distinct from gocara or gowiia. The Insc. of Vijayachondra*’, 
for instance, records the grant of o village with gocura and the lrineyiiti (t-imayilti-gocara- 
sahitah svasimd-sahilah), Many other inse, do the same, but the expression used in the 
majority of cases is slightly different ; frinayilti ia used with simd ox in seasimdé-lrinayils- 
qocani-paryanta?® A third variety ae _ natural pastures, seem to be referred to in an 
inscription found in the Himalaya regions (prakyiti-parihdra-yukta*?. } 


iw Caudalek, 27 i Prich. Lek. 1, Usd. A. Xu, 201 

12 Prick, Lek, iT, 33. 18 dine, 38. 

Li Foredrdinam antipagrdméd prilrcawrd dytien tile rij yet wenseyeth go 207). CT. alao Acrogiporryonida (p. 177) 
on which the communtary seys : fafdbeds riibhiltddra daring 

1S Compare cba L #47 : ‘auld rentiideu wieidhein damivallinthaldnt ca doron bwhjakgeyut eit doo 
a, ~_ na paddy, C mlfiikes : . athaltns kpittrim-cnnatobhibhdgdn, 

¢ AN hea been Sis edaiakad at“ anembankment.” Lmay point Out here eae ia the disbriets 

aif Tippers anil Byibet if not aleg in other saab of Eastern Bengal ef or “ Impl ges, RepSERtne 
prt a Falaayoe ee i hay yal cant jar rdbhe giyd (Acdiirarse sae shin 
fAda frer jal wiya wahir a hoe vt rt parra, ti }. 

7 Ine, of © ya hr I, 223:3 Ee of Ronse 1h, Prot tek, T 

lw Inne. of Ranga EL, "Pras. Lek. 6 (aA. NUL, 150). 

19 Insa. of Dharasenn, Prac, Lek, 1, 124, (J. A x, 335). 20 Inac. of Joyochondra, Pra, Lek. 1, 102 

41 Insc, of Siliditya lof Valabhi, Prac. Eek. 1, €36 (I... XIV, 229). 

22 Kamaripus, ae G3 (Cfo Leh. 135), of Kanlitya : Aniddele bbpusclinindsotemstapaget jrcha- 
plulowitaand (pace bl 

ta Poon. ake 1. 217: the Pundakeivara temple Inge. of Vaclarikedramo. 

*% Inno, of Devapal, Cauda Eebh. 30 (line 34) : Ramanlt tne. limes G3 (ffotots Lek, 125), 

20 Arthaddstra, 172. 20 Cf, Afanw, VIII, 237 and Yajaancikya, 11, 167. 

7 Proc, Lek, 1, 08; f.4., XV, THA 

#8 Insc. of Vakpatiraja (Prac. Lek., 1, 2-2): Ineo. of Mathanadeva (Proc, Lek, 1,54) In the Inse. of 
king Bhaja ol Dhara (frac. Lek. £4) and in the Insc. uf Jaynsimlia of Dhara ( Prac. ‘Tek. HI, B4) the expres 
Bayclog ye ia secjmidas Crigayorariyaliparyyontah,”” Lhove oo doubt that the twodifferent places are referred 
tia wiles heres, 

2% Pundaketvarn a Inse. of Vadloritdiérama (Proc. Bek. 1, 217). The word porihdm ia generally “are 
in the Enee. to imply remiachon of taxes ¢.g., Pron, Led. 11, 143: 1, 158. ote. (CL Kautilya: anugr 
rau kesarridds iharan dadpdt, page 47), But in this inacription chin remo does rt seer to ber 


te Yer he better te take it in the aensn of pastore land after Maaw (VIII, 237) and ¥ spell 
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An idea about the exact situation of the encloged pasture and the natural pastures can 
easily be formed from what has been said already. But what can be the position of the 
trincyiti ?) It may firstly imply the grassy plot of land which partly formed the boundaries 
of a village*®; and secondly, the cultivable fields lying fallow after the last harvest and serving 
as pasture land temporarily. From the second case it is evident that the Two-field or the 
Three-field systems were still in vogue; and, in fact, in a work of the eleventh century A.D, 
we are distinetly told that “hind Inses fertility owing to annual oultivation ; and one plot of 
fand losing fertility cultivation should be done elsewhore’?*, In making grant of a village. 

it will be observed, the 
jit) donor precely mentions 
the nature of the tand 
alienated and the rights 
conceded im favour of 
the donee ; and it is no 
wonder therefore that the 
grants also make mention 
of two boundaries of the 
village in question, firstly, 
the boundary upto the 
gocara whieh was very 
clearly marked with o 
Z fencing and probably o 
/ one ditch and which was 
| Atle se therefore beyand dispute ; 
, and secondly, the genera) 
pe he ip Si Bae —~—.__ | boundary, separating o 
Govatz Piatiler ar | | village from the surround - 
= a | ing villages, which was 
not always undisputed 
(Cy., eg., the reference to 
~~ Vivddabhiimé in the Kam. 
) ig 7. a Me | —  itli Inse., line 69). ‘The 
(deel pion oy the Land SY stem. lrivayids must have ex- 
tended upto this general boundary, The annexed diagram will further illustrate the point. 
D. Ditches, trenches or drains (gariia) asdistinct from water-reservoirs (jale). The dis- 
tinction is noticeable in the mention of both (sajalasthals and s«agartfasara) in the same Loscrip- 
tion ¢.g., Monholi Cop. pl. Inse. of Madanapiladeva,? line 40; the Insc. of Kargadeya, 34 
These might have been situated in three different places in the village, namely, just around 
the habitat, around the pasture or around the whole village, forming ite boundaries, We may 
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40 In some [pac. only trina is montioned, «.g., Prac. Lok Tl, 22, 73. 
41 Bee Alyres [and ayatom in Vedic Jmodia, (Art. 20. Sir Aakutoah Mookerjee Oommemoraiion 
Polume, to be shortly published by the fellows of the University of Caloutta), when the Two-field and the 
Three. field systems have been fully expounded. | 
12 Fubtital paleru (edited by Lsvarachandra Sastri. Calcutta), page 0 ¢ tathd eartesn corte karnandd- 
bhtiguaskvoyah ckasydm gunahindydim krisimanyatra kdrayel. Cy. the term bhimigtadaci(am in the temple 
lnse. of Amaranath (Prac. Leth. ITI, 157), : 
33 Gawlalchia, 14. ib Prac, Dekh. Ti, 232. | 
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remember in this connection the evidence of Manu? and also what Kullika says on Manu, 
VIII, 248 38. In the Inse. of Devendra Maharaja3? we are told that on one side of the village 
there was the ditch demarcating the division or district (visayagartta) and there were also 
ditches on two other sides. In the Insc. of Anantavarma?$ too, a ditch forms the boundary 
of a village. 

KE. Sterile lands (isara)3". The expression dsarapdsdénain the Inse. of Govindapila? seems 
to indicate the rocky nature of the soil. Khila of the Kamauli Inse. of Vaidyadava*! should 
not be confused with tisara. In very early times khila very possibly meant the land lying 
fallow in alternate years between two cultivable fields#?. In the period we are speaking of it 
means a tract of land which is cultivable but not cultivated. Compare e.g., the evidence of 
a lexicon of the eleventh century a.p. Says Yadavaprakisa in his Vaijayanti: khilam tvapra- 
hatam sthinamisavaiyisarerinau®s, 

F. Forest lands (aranya)*#. In the Vedic age these were no doubt regarded as “no man’s 
land” and every householder exercised the right of Common or Estover : and served the pur- 
pose of natural pastures, burial places, cremation grounds etc.45, With the rise of an 
autocracy during the Mauryan period forest tracts appear to have been regarded as State- 
property and were organised under a Superintendent of Forests#*. The injunction of 
Kautilya was that forest tracts should be granted to Brahmins for religious purposes*?, 
The Kamauli Inscription proves that such grants continued in later times as well. 

G. Cultivable lands. According to the Dharmasdsiras a gift of cultivable lands conferred 
great spiritual benefit on the donor?#. The majority of inscriptions record grants of villages 
with cultivable fields. There are some grants which relate only to cultivable lands e.g., the 
Insc. of Vignugopavarman*’, the Insc. of Dharasena®? etc. The expressions generally used to 
imply such lands are ksetra5'!, halaksetra®? and krisalah karsayatah®3. A distinction seems to be 
drawn between kseira and halaksetra, the former implying not only the land under cultivation 
but also the cultivable lands lying fallow temporarily to recover fertility, and the latter only 
the land under cultivation®*. That such classifications of cultivable lands were recognised, 
would be further apparent from what prevailed as late as the time of Akbar. That famous 
emperor classified such lands into (a) polaj, land continuously cultivated, (6) parauti, land left 
fallow for a year or two in order to recover its strength, (c) chachar, the land that has lain fallow 
for three or four years, and (4) banjar, land uncultivated for five years or more®5, 


| ee eee eee 
35 TX, 289: prakdrasya ca bhettdram parikhdnaiica pirakam dvtrdnancaiva bhahktdram ksiprameva 


86 Taddgdnyudapénani vdpyah prasravandni ca simdsandhisu kdryydni devatdyatandni ca, Says 
Kullika : taddgakdpadirghik¢jalanirgamamdrga-devag rihdni ca simérdpesu grémadvayasandhisthénesu kartta- 


37 Prac. Lek. Il, 103 (Epi. Ind.. II, 131). 38 Ibid. III: 71. (Ep. Ind, U1, 19). 
89 Mongoli Ins. line 40 (Gaudalekh, 154) : Insc. of Jayachandra (Prac. Lek. I, 102) : Insc. of Mahibha.- 
vaguptadeva (Prac. Lek. I, 66) etc. 


40 Prac. Lek. III, 10. 41 line 63 (Gaudalek, 135). 42 Land system in Vedic India. 
43. Page 124. 44 Kamauli Insc., line 63. 45 Land system in Vedic India. 
46 Arthasdstra, 49, 100. 47 Ibid, 49. 


8 Cf. Vrihaspati: philékristdm mdhim datvd savjam éastydsdlinim ydvatsuryyakard lokdstdvat svarge 
mahtyate, 6, (Calcutta edition) ; Cf. also Agni-purdna, CCXI, 34-35. 

49 Prac. Lek. I, 78. 50 Prac. Lek. I, 24. 51 ¢.g., Prac. Lek. I, 124. 

52 ¢.9., Prac. Lek. I, 78. 53 e.9., Prac. Lek. I, 230: Il, 37: 1, 85 ete. 

®4 The distinction is further clear from the expression : rdjataldkaksetre halasya bhiischedikritya (i.¢., 
partitioning the cultivable areas in the land lying about the royal tank) in the Ins. of Indravarman 
(Prac. Lek. III, 101). In Kautilya (page 340) ksetra is also used to indicate a wider region : tasydm himavat 
samudrdntaramudicinam yojanasa hasraparimdnatiryakea kravarti-ksetram tatrdranyo grémyah pata (parvata) 
audako bhaumassdmo Visama iti Vigesah, . 

55 Aini-Akbari, Book II, aini, 5, quoted in V. Smith’s Akbar, 374. 


+ 
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No ibiatastory explanation of the words s bhimicchidra and Sidaesceltdsephgen which 
apparently relate to land and which are of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions, has yet 
been offered by any scholar. According to Yadavaprakasa chidra implies ‘ land which is not 
fit for cultivation’ ®6. Dr. Fleet, if not Dr. Buhler as well, has evidently confused bhiimicchidra 
of the inscriptions with bhiimischidra of Yadavaprakisa, and wrongly interprets it as “land 
fit to be ploughed or cultivated.’6? If, however, bhtimicchidra be rendered as ‘uncultivable’ 
tract’, the sense appears to be inconsistent with bhicchidram of the Kamauli Insc. of Vaidya- 
deva, lines 51 and 62,5° where it evidently implies cultivated lands, for the simple reason 
that the inscription in recording the grant of a village with lands described in points B, C, D, F, 
and F, (jelasthalakhildranyavd tagovdtasamyutam) leaves out cultivable tracts to be implied 
by this term (bhticchidra). In this sense or atleast in the sense of land other than the habitat 
this word seems to be closely connected with bhimiccheda or bhischeda’*. We may also’ 
note in this connection the word dénaccheda of Yajiiavalkya and the Mitaiksara of Vijfianeévara. 
on it®?. The word pariccheda in the Khoh Copper Plate Ins. of Hastin also appears to be 
connected with land and probably cultivable land*!. Ido not see my way to accept the 
translation of Vdlugartto nama grdmah purvaghdtzparicchedamaryyddayd in the Majhgawam: 
Insc. of Mahahastin®? by Fleet ; I would like to offer the following translation : “with the | 
village named Vdlugartta with the land (possibly, cultivable tracts) lying to the east side 
(of the village) as its (new) boundary.” 

As to the expression bhiimicchidranydya it may be pointed out that there is a chapter’ 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, titled bhiimicchidravidhanam®3. It treats mainly of unculti- 
vable tracts which are to be utilised as pasture land (akyisydydm bhiimdn pasubhyo vivitani 
prayacchet), as forests for Soma plantation for religious purposes and which were to be made 
over to Brahmans (pradistibhayasthivarajangamani ca brahmanebhyo brahmasomdranydni 
tapovandani ca) and as game forests, elephant-forests and timber-forests. The king is also 
enjoined to fix the boundaries of each of these. Kautilya seems to differentiate between 
the settled parts (grdéma or nagara) including cultivable areas, which he treats in a separate 
chapter (janapadanivesa®*), and the bhiimicchidra or land of other varieties. But the donors 
of the post-Buddhist period do not seem to have used the expression on sucha _ strictly 
differentiating principle. It is used 

(a2) where only cultivable fields are granted, e.g., the Insc. of Dharasena®®, the Insc. of 
Jayabha:ss. 


56 bhimischidram krisyayogyd (see Vatjayanti, edited by G. Oppert, page 124). This expression seems 
to stand in contrast to ksetramurvard sarvasasyabhah in : keddrah kedarah ksetramurvard sarvasasyabhiih 
bhitmiscidram krisyayogyd prahatam ndlamutthitam khilam twaprahatam sthdnamésavatydsarerinau. 

57 Gupta Inscriptions, page 138, foot-note 2. 58 Gaudalekhamdld, 134-135. 

59 réjno bhamicchedam kurvatah in the Insc. of Pravarsena (Prac. Lek. I, 62: 1.4. XII, 243) : cf 
bhitichedik: itya of the Insc. of Indravarman (Prac. Lek. Il, 101). 

60 Yajiiavalkya: rdjadharmaprakaranam, 320: pratigrahaparimenam danacchedopavarnanam svahas- 
takdlasampannam sdsanam kérayet sthiram. Mitdksara . . . diyata iti ddnam kseiridi tasyacchedah chidyate’ 
nenett chedah nadydvdtau nivarttanam tatparimanam ca tasyopavarsanam, amuka nadyé daksinato’ yam eames h 
ksetram vd, purvagato’mukagrémasyaitdvannt-varttanamityadinivartanaparimdnum ca lekhyam eee Ela Ve 
But Apararka (Anandasrama edition) gives a different meaning to dénaccheda According to him . 
diyata iti ddnabhimirnivandhasca, tasya cchedah apahdrah ete (page 579). 

6L line 9, daksinena valavarmaparicchedah (Gupta Inscriptions, 103). 

62 line 6 (Gupta Inscriptions, 107): the village named Valugarta, in accordance with the usage of the 
specification of (its) ancient boundaries. 

3 Sastri’s revised edition, page 49, 
64 Arthaédstra, 45, But this chapter also treats of forest-lands and refers to “Brahmadeya” land. 
65 Prac. Lek. I, 124: I.4., XV, 335; Prac. Lek. I, 174. 66 [bid., IT, 40: T,A., XID, 77. 
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(6) where water-reservoirs (vdpi) with lands are granted, ¢.g., the Inse. of Siladityn®, 
the Inse. of Dharasena®*, the Inse. of Siladitya®’, ete. 

(c) In Inse. which record grants of villages without specifying the nature of the land 
alienated, e.., Inac. of Dhruvaraja™, Insc, of Kurkaraja™, Insc. of Dadda??, Insc. of 
Sri-Harsa??, Inse. of Dhrnvasena', the Inse, of Govindaraja™ ete. In some of these 
inscriptions the expression Arieria) Lor ayafah ooours, which shows that these villages also 
included cultivable fields. | 

(d) In Inseriptions which specify the nature af the land alienated, ¢g., the Khdlimpur 
Inse., the Mongyr Copper Plate Inse.**, the Bhiigalpur Cop. PI. Inse ‘7, the Banga Ins:,"* 
the Monholi Inse."" 

Tt should alao be noted that the expression is not used in many inscriptions which recerd 
one or other kinds of granta mentioned above. 

It thus follows from the above that the expression bAtimicchidranydye is loosely used in 
the inscriptiona between 400 a. p. and 1200 a. po. Tn earlier times the expression seems to 
have involved @ special meaning, namely, ‘‘concerning lands other than the habitat with 
cultivable tracta,"’ but in course of time its import muat have undergone « change; and it 
might have been, as well, used os an “inseriptional cant,” having no particular meaning. 
With these reservations the expression may be thus translated ; “according to the custom 
or rule pertaining to (i) alienation of, or [ ii) settlement of boundaries of, land in general (uanally, 
other than the habitat).” 

Aw to “ the euatom or rule ” we should bear in mind the injunctions of the Dharmasds- 
tras relating to donation of lands to Brahmans, a8 well aa, the injunction of Kautilya relating 
to organisation of uncultivable tracts. As to “ settlement “ of boundaries of land we should 
remember that it was not easy to define the limits of villages where such natural objects as 
rivers, pools, etc,, were wanting. According to the DharmaSiatras these were to be fixed by 
trees, shruba, bamboos, tanks, wells, stones and bones in places where there was no river or 
any such clearly defined limit®®. It is highly mteresting to note that the boundaries of villages 
of the inscriptions were exactly like those deacribed in the Dharmiasastras. We may take 
some examples: in the Inse. of Yadava king Seunachandra,*! a vaja tree and a water-reseryoir** 
form boundary marks. In the Inse, of Visnugopavarman stones serve the seme purpose®. 
In some cases the lands of one village are described as the boundaries ofanother™’. Such being 
the character of boundary-marks it is but natural that disputes concerning them should not 














tT Proc. Lek. 1D, 38: Ep. Ind., V. 74. és yotd. Lh, 174: 1,A., VIL, Oo. 
te Joi. If, 2440: 7-A4., XIV, 220. To Jiud. I, 15+ LA., SO, 1h. 
Tl oid. 1, 21: J.d., XII, 158. 72 Wed. I, 46: £A,, XII, 39. 
ta Dbid. 11, 7. Ts Ibid. TI, 84. 

76 Jhid. TIT, 123: Ap. Jed, TH, 54. 1 Gaudalrthomdld, 39. 

77 Ibid, 81. Te hid. U7. 

79 bid. )53. «© Manu, VIL, 246-551. 


a. Préchina Lekhomild 1, 14. 

82 CL Manu, VILL, 246, 247 = stmicibrds deo kurvita myogrodAdseattha kitdukdn ddimaljichdjatitd’s dea 
Riirinadxaiea pidapds gulmdn ecqw'séea wividhdn damivalitathaldni ca dard kulg abogulmdt dco tathd dima 

£1 Cl. Manu, VIL, 260: admdnasthiné gobdldnetuedn bhasmakapdlitds Karivamispakdipdr iicharbard 
ol ubelatathd. 

mM Prech Lok, IT, 40. 
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fnvalkya%, but alao in am inscription®?. It is thus that 


the Hindu codes of law lay down elaborate rules for settlement of disputes concerning boun- 
daries of villages®?. The term bhimicchidranydya might refer to these laws and particularly 
to . anu, VILL, 255, where the king is enjoined to pat down in black and white the boundary 


limits settled in the presence of witnesses."" 
are the witnesses as well as the inhabitants 


of the villages concerned, The expressio 








natam-osiv bhacaldm or asta vah sanviditam signifies consent to the settlement. 
Bhimicchidranydyena may also be rendered into : “ according to the laws or custome 

pertaining to villages including the cultivable areaa as well aa other kinds of land, namely, 

uncultivable tracts” (bhi meanjng village and cultivable tracts, and chidra uncultivable 


MISCELLANEA, 


areas). . 
ORIGIN OF THE SWELLING DOME. 
Sra, | 


As you were kind enough to poblish my 
memoir on The History and Evolution of the Dome 
in Poreia in the Jadian Antiquery in 1915 
(Val. XLIV, pp. 133 £), may I be granted some of | 
your valuable space to Anewor an objection ta one | 
of the theories put forth therein, an objection | 
which hes been raised by Me, Havell in his Hand- | 
book of Indian Art, 

As your readers may remember, I derived the 
dovble alightly swelling Perdan dome from the 
wooden dome of the Great Mosque ot Damascus, 
a dome probably built in the lth century s-D. 
(not in the #th as Mr. Havell says). The double | 
dome first appears aiter this in two buildings 
erected at Samarkanl by Timdr on his return 
from the sack of Damascus in [4], eiz., the 
se coclenm of biw wife Bibi Khandm und his own | 
éaysoleum known as tho Gir Amir. This type of | 
dome ia next sen in the mosque built at Moshed 
by Gauhur Shu, the wife of Shih Hukh, in 1418, 
inthe Blue Mosque built by her nephew JAbin 
Shah at Tabriz between 1437 and 146%, and in the 
Musalla at Herat, built between 1487-1506. This 
type of dome iv not known in India until the 
second half of the 16th century, and it tm not 
-accompanied by an inverted lotus finial until o 
century later. Ii Mr, Havell's theory of its Indian 
origin ia to be secepted, will he expluin (e) how 
it ig that early Mubammadan domes in India, 
alihough so many have survived, and uithough 
built, aecording to him, in the true country of the 
double dome, and by Indian masons, are never 
found constructed in thiaway; (4) how it is that 
iheyare foundin Peraia and Contral Asia, one 

end « half centuries earlier than in India; (¢) how | 






. #8 Manu, VILL, 249: upecchanndal cinydni vimalingdnd Ldrayet simuyadne Pirie etki rribypur loke 
se ii, 153: slo efedde kettrony: sdmantd’ sthasind 


#7? Kamauli inscription, line 59, (ci 


® Manu, VIII, 245-205; Fdytavaliya, HW, 153-161 ; artheddstra, 16s. 
3 by dacs Li‘ nbaed- ‘tel A 


68 fe prisedetes 


wut iene prokdrena visrnarondritam 





it is that they never bear the mark of their 
eupposed Indian origin in the form of an miverted 
lotus finial: and (d) if the inverted lotua finial tp 
nota very late invention, aa l believe, why is PL 
never found on Indian domes until the niddle of 
ihe sixteenth century 7 

I will now refer to the carvings alleged by 
Mr, Havell tao represent domes. The stupa i+ 
admitted by Mr. Havell to have been o solid 
dome-shaped mound and not o structural dome. 


| We have o good example at Banchi of au 


anclent stupa, the oldest in Indin, with ite 
encircling palisade and gates. At Karlé (Ist een- 
tury ac.), Bédel and 8h&j& (his plates Xa, Ia 
and Ib reapectively) we have the noxt stage, 4 
motel of stupsin which the encircling pulisade ha- 
been, ao to speak, shrink on to the stups iteall ty 
urtistia linance, forthe anke of compactness, Mr. 
Havell himaelf says, when speaking of the model a! 
Bhaji—* here the rail enclosing the processional 
pith is only carvedas an oroiomental band "* (p. 22) 
In theay models the stupa is placed on o high 
cylindrical drum. But thereisa a third and later 
stage—the model stupas in stupa houses No, Jt 
({nd— sth century) ami No. 26 {7th century or 
luterjat Ajanti, In those the Buddha is repre- 
sented as standing in the gateway of the palinade 
and infront of the atupa. Mr, Havell would have 
it that the Buddbais moant to be ander the domr 
of thestupe, although hitherto this hag always 
heen a solid structure and nota structural dome. 
My interpretation, hawever, reccives dechive 
support irom an examination of the model siupes 
in stupa house No, XVI, whem the gateway ancl 
the Buddha are clearly in frowtof the stupa (Mr- 
Havell’s plate XIbj, Incidentally I would call 
attention to the fact that neither of these suppose! 
domes have the inverted Jotus finial. 


y A gopd simikripdad ye saree oo managocandh. 








SU 





Again, if these carvings really 
domes, and if other wooden domes were copied 
by Timir, is it not at least strange that none 


have ever been found in India, although many — 


wooden domes have managed to survive for 
centuries elsewhere, ¢.g., Dome of the Rock and 
Mosque of al-Aqsa, Jerusalem; dome of Meyda in 
Madrasa of Sultan Hasan, Cairo, dated “ year 
764°’ (1362-3 a.p.), dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
ash-Shaf'ey, Cairo, end of 15th century, dome of 
Convent Tomb of Sheykht, Cairo, probably 1095a. 
(1684); small wooden dome in Coptic Museum, 
Cairo: ete. In addition to this we have accounts 
of many other wooden domes which have not 
survived,e.g., the Marneion of Gaza, 2nd century ; 
the wooden dome which replaced the stone dome 
of Constantine's Octagon at Antioch after the 
damage caused by the great earthquake of 526: 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, at 
restoration aiter the ruin cauged by the Persians 
in 614; Church of the Ascension, 7th century; 
wooden dome placed by Hiarin ar-Rashid over 
Mausoleum of Imim Reza at Meshed, 8th century : 
wooden dome in Palace at Baghdad, 8th century ; 
wooden dome placed by Ibn Talin on the summit 
of the Pharos ; wooden dome over marble basin in 
his mosque, 876-879 a.p., burnt in 376 (986): 
wooden dome of Shrine of Husseyn at Kerbela, pro- 
bably due to ‘Adud ad-Dawlah in 368 (979), burnt 
in 407 (1016) ; first dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
ash-Shafey at Cairo, 1211 a. p. ; Mosque of Bibars 
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represent wooden | I, at Cairo, 1266-1269 


| first make their appearance, 
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A. D.; Madrasa of an-NAsir- 
Muhammad, 1303 (lasted till 1870), and his mosque 


in the Citadel of Cairo, 1318, fell 1468: also the 


dome of his Palace in the Citadel, fell in 1522. 
Against all these wooden domes we have for 

India,—nil! I must now say a word about the. 

technical aspect. Mr. Havell speaks of the radiating 


| tie-bars used in the case of bulbous domes of brick 


and stone. and suggests a symbolic connection 
between his system and the chakra or Wheel of the 
Law. I would emphasize the fact that none of the- 


| wooden domes in existence to-day have this device, 


for the simple reason that in wooden construction 
the tensile strength of the outer rim of the dome it- 


| Self suffices to hold the whole together. All the 


domes named above az still standing are slightly 
bulbous (with one exception), yet they have clear 


| interiors, and if Mr. Havell’s supposed little bamboo . 
domes ever existed in India, no doubt their interiors 


were clear also, as there could be no possible raison 
@'étre for radiating tie-bars, Tie-bars only become. 
necessary when a bulbous dome is constructed in. 
brick or stone, This was first done at Samarkand, 
and it is there that these raciating tie-bars 
But, be it spe- 
cially noted, they ara not set in one plane like the. 


| spokes of a wheel, but on the contrary radiate in. 


all directions to hold the brick shell together, 
Yours faithfully, 
K. A. C. Creswe nc. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Aw AraBio History or Gugarart, by "ABDULEAH 
MUHAMMAD BIN "OMAR At Marg, AL ASATT 
ULUGH-KHANI Ed. by Sm E. Dentson Ross. 
Vol. IJ. London, John Murray, 1921; 

The second volume of this valuable publication 


brings the History of Gujarat from the murder | 


of Mahmdd Shah IIT in 1537 to the conquest of the 
country by Akbar in 1572, which completes Daftar 
[ of the original. Daftar II gives a general history 
of Muhammadan rule in Northern India down to 
1558, and of this, half is givenin the volume. The 
iditor has an elaborate and valuable introduction 
about the author and his ways. The date of the 
work he fixes as probably 1607, and he explains 
the author's confused method of relating contem- 
porary or recent history, largely brought about 
by his referring to leading men by their titles only, 
notwithstanding the well known Muhammadan 


of the same period. We have, however, no reason 


fined to the work of this particular author, because 
it has induced Sir Denison Ross to identify 26 of 


these title-holders, for which work of nce small | 
labour all who are familiar with the trouble await- 
ing those divinginto Muhammadan history will be 





rae Khilji, which is noteworthy. 
custom of giving the same title to several notables | 








duly grateful to him. The author was twice in 
Mekka and we have some entertaining notes on 
happenings there from the Editor, one of which 
shows that the whole world is kin after all: “ This 
last book I lent to Shaykh *Abdul-Fattah, but he 


has never returned it.” When we consider. 


that in those days books were all treasured well— 


this one was “in the writing of my father’s aunt, 
with a commentary in various hands ""—one can 


| perceive what such a statement meant. Further. 


notes are given on the identification of Husim 
Khan with the author of the Ta'rikh-i-Bahadur- 
shahi, on the Gujarat Wagqfs for Mekka and Medina 
under Akbar, and on the settlement of foreigners 
in Gujarat. In the course of this last it is stated- 
that forgigners were not numerous until the con- 
quest of the country in 1297 by ‘Ala-ud-Din. 
The introduction 
ends with an important and informing note on 


: I the 7 is of India, wh re dea. ni 
to complain of this method, not by any: msans cou: the Habshis of India, who were clearly mamliks. 


of the well-known Turkish and Mediterranean 


European type and came into existence in much. 


the same way, though the clan has now- 
degenerated into the familiar ‘‘ Seedee Boy.” 
t R. C. Tempers. 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. . 
By K. A. C. CRESWELL, ALG, HON. A.R.1.B.A. 


Tux following bibliography forms one section of a Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Arts and Crafts of Islam, the completion of which was stopped by the war. In its present 
state it compri about 4,500 different entries under “ AurHoRs,”’ and about 6,500 under 
“Supyeots.” “It is not possible to publish it now in the form of a book, but thinking 
that some of the sections, although unfinished, may nevertheless be useful to students, 
I am endeavouring to publish them as opportunity offers. I hope to publish other sections 
in the near future. I may add that I have personally seen and examined every item in 
the following list, either in the libraries of the British Museum, the India Office, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, or elsewhere. I shall be extremely grateful to those readers who are 


kind enough to notify me of omissions. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

BarpEKer, Karu. Indien, Handbuch fiir 
Reisende. Mit 22 Karten, 33 Plinen und. § 
Grundrissen. 8vo., pp. xxiv and 398. 

Baedeker, Leipzig, 1914 
No English edition. 


Bre, M. A. Hand Book of the Lucknow | 


sight, especially intended for visitors to Luck- 
now. 12mo., pp. 28, with large folding plan. 
Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, [1891] 
The Hand Book of the Sights 
of Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Ajmere & Delhi. Containing popu- 
lar places and buildings worthy of a visit, 
with historical notes on Mutiny of 1857. 
Intended for Visitors and Tourists. 
edition, revised and enlarged. Svo., 
[iv] and 46. 
Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, 1891 
Buckuanp, C. E. A Handbook for Tra- 
vellersin India, Burma and Ceylon. 
ing the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 


Madras, the United Provinces of Agra and | 


Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
the North-Western Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, and the Central Provinces ; and the 
Native States of Rajputana, Central India, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, ete. Ninth 
edition, with seventy-nine maps and plans. 
8vo., pp. clxvili and 664. 

Murray, London, 1913 


| viii and 405. 


Second | 
Pp. | 


Includ- | 





Eastwick, EK. B. Handbook of the Mad- 


ras Presidency. With a notice of the over- 


land route to India. Second edition. With 


|maps and plans. S8vo., xx and 415. 


Murray, London, 1879. 
One of Murray's Handbooks. 
Kulbargs, Haidarabad, Bidar, etc. 


Handbook of the Bombay 


| Presidency. With an account of Bombay 


City. Second edition. Most carefully re- 
vised on the spot, and for the most part 
rewritten. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. 
Murray, London, 1881 
One of Murray's Handbooks. 

Handbook of the Bengal 
With an account of Calcutta 
With maps and plans. 


Presidency. 


city. Svo., pp. viii 


and 396. 


Murray, London, 1882 
One of Murray's Handbooks. 
Handbook of 
Western Rajputini, Kashmir, 
Sindh. 


the Punjab, 
and Upper 
Withamap. S8vo., pp. xii and 334. 
Murray, London, 1853 

One of Murray's Handbooks. 

KEENE. Keene’s Handbook for Visitors. 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow. Second 
edition, revised, to which is added a chapter 
on Benares. 12mo., pp. viii and 97, With 
5 maps. | 

Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1896 


§2 





Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo, &e. Ninth edi- 


tion. Sm. 8vo., pp. xi, xi and 225, with 5 maps. _ 


“Civil and Military Gazette” Press, 
tae 1913 


Previous editions : 186% (4th), 1002 (Sth), 1905 | 


(6th), and 1910 (Sth). 

Parker, Rev. Arruve, A Handbook of 
Benares, with a map and views of the city 
and neighbourhood. Sm. 8vo., pp. iii and 
88, with 4 plates and folding map. 

Lazarus, Benares, 1595 
Four moaqties. 


Reywoips-Bat, Everacr. The Tourists 
India. With twenty-eight full-page iflus- 
trations and new map of “ Tourist India.” 
Sv0., pp. xii and 364. 


CONSERVATION. 

Asox, The Restoration of Indian Build. 

ings.” The Architect, Vol. XIV, p, 204. 1875 
A letter to the Standard, 

Crem, Gzoror, Vandalism in India: 
Letter Concerning the Preservation of Objects 
of Interest. Magazine of Fine Arts, Vol. 
I, p, 55. 1905 

Chiefly at Delhi and Lahore, 

Crnzos oF Kepiesrox, Baron. Ancient 
Monuments in India. Proceedings of the 
Amatic Society of Bengal, pp. 56-66. 1900 


Cm the vandaliac of the peat, and hie fem 
resolve to innugurate a new era in thie respect. 


Riverr-Carnac, H. Administrative Rules 
for the Protection of Antiquarian Remains in 


India. Memorandum, 5vo,, pp. 8. [ISTO] 


Reel before the Asintic Society of Bengal. 
"The subject waa referred to the Government 


of India by the Asiatic Bociety of Bengal, and | 


subsequently o Conservator of Archmolegioal 
remnins waa appointed," (p, 8, note), 
ARCEH-EOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA: HISTORY OF. 
Marknam, Crements R. A Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys. Printed by order of 
Her Majesty's Secrotary of State for Indi 
in Council. Large Svo., PP. xxv and 303, 
with 4 folding maps, Allen, London, 1871 








Neve, Arrave. The Tourist’s Guide to | 
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tial! 





A 


, Crm ENTS. \ Memoir on the 
Indian Surveys. Printed by order of Her 


Majesty's Seoretary of State for India in 


| Council. (Second edition), 4to.. pp. xxix and 


481, with 5 folding maps, Allen, London, 1878 


Chap, XV.—Tho Archmological Survey of 
India, pp. 296-274 (or Int od., Pp. 170-203), 
Ginn, James, C.8,1., C.EE. The His- 

tory of Archwology in Inctia. Journal of the 


| Society of Arts, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 555-068, 


with 1 plate, (to face p, 629). 1886 
_ Bee also Block (C, E. D.), 

Buack, Caarnes, E. D. A Memoir on the 
Indian Surveys, 1875-1990. Large 8vyo,, 
pp. vi and 412, with 1 coloured plate and 
1 folding map. 

Indian An hueo! 

In continuntion 

Preface, p. v, 

M., A. BH. A, The Preservation of Indian 


ical Surveys, pp. 320-879. 
of Markham's secount—sw 





monuments. The Athenaeum, No, S385, 
Sept. 10, pp. 360-61. 1802 


Suggesting the formation of a socioty similar 
tothe Comité de Conmryation dee Monuments de 
PAct orale, Cairo, forthe earo and cataloguing 
of Indian monumenta. 

C., J. 8. The Archeological Survey of 
India. Academy, Vol. XLV, p. 521. 1894 
A propos of tho “death of Sir Alexander 


[Mmmontat. from the Royal Institute of 


"British Architects to the Earl of Kimberley 


(Secretary of State for India) regarding the 


| present condition of historical monuments, 


| XLIV, pp. 373-386. 


and Reply.] Jour, of the Roy. Inat. of Frit. 
Architects, Vol. I, Third Series, pp. 449-450, 
1804 

[Memontan from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Lord George Hamilton 
(Secretary of State )- on the Archeological 
Survey of Indias, and Acknowledgment, | 
Journ. of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. Architects, 
Vol. TH, Third Series, pp. 399-393. 1899. 
Rourrars, G. P. De " Archeological 
Survey’ in British-Indiz. Tijdachrift poor 
Indische taal-, land. ex volkenkunde, dee) 
1901 
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Burecess, James, C.I.E. Sketch of Arch- 
seological Research in India during Half a 
Century. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. Centenary Memorial Vol- 
ume, pp. 131-148. 1905 

ARCHZOBOGICAL SuRvEY OF Inp1IA. [Pro- 


tests against the proposed abolition of the | 


Central Department, quoted from * The 


Times.’’] Journ. of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. | 


Architects, Vol. XVIII, Third Series, pp. 
774-6. 1911 

MarsHatt, Sir Jonun. Note on Archeo- 
logy. Bombay Government Gazette, Nov. 4, 
pp. 2678—2688. 1915 


An account of the Department, as at 


present constituted, and its work during the 


last five years or 680. 








ARCHASOLOGICAL SURVEY : 
EARLY REPORTS. 
CunnincHaM, Mays.-Genn. <A. Report 
of the Proceedings of the Archeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India for 
the Season of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50, with 3 
plates (2 plans of Old Delhi). No title page. 


[1864] _ 


This Report is entirely devoted to Delhi. 
Reprinted, minus the plates, in the Journ. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XIII, Supple- — 


mentary Number, pp. i—lxxxvii. 1864 


Reprinted in Vol I of the Archwological | 


Survey, [q. v-], pp- 131-231, with 4 plates. 1871 

Continuation of Report of the 

Proceedings of the Archeological Surveyor 

to the Government of India for the Season 

of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50. No title page. 

[1865] 

Mosque at Mathura, pp. 2-3. Muhammadan 
buildings at Kanauj, pp. 21-23. 

Reprinted in the Journ. Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 159-278. 1865. 

Reprinted in Vol. I of the Archeological 

Survey [q. v-], pp. 231-339, with several plates. 

1871 

Report of the Archzological 

Surveyor to the Government of India, 

for the Season 1863-64. 4to., pp. 94, 

with 3 plates. No title page. [1865] 


| Four Reports made during 





Muhammadan buildings at Sarhind, pp. $1-84; 
at Thanesar, pp. 87-88. 
Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archaeological 
Survey, (q. v-], pp. 1—239, with 21 plates. 1871 
CunNincHaM, Mas.-Genu. A. Report of 
the Proceedings of the Archmological 
Surveyor to the Government of India 
for the Season of 1864-65. 4to., pp. 88, 
with 3 plates (2 coloured). No title page. 
[1866] 
Muhammadan buildings at Ajmir, pp. 8-9; 
at Ranod or Narod, pp. 26-27; at Gwalior, 
pp. 37-38, 44 and 51; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, 
p- 81. 
Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archeological 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 241-459, with 27 plates. 
1871 








ARCHAHOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS: 
OLD SERIES. 

CUNNINGHAM, Mas.-Gent, ALEXANDER. 

the years 
1862-63-64-65. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii, xliii, 
359 and xlix, with 51 plates; v, 459 and liii, 
with 48 plates. 

Government Central Press, Simla, 1871 

Archaeological Survey af India, Vols. I and II. 

Delhi, Vol. I, pp. 131-231, and plates xxxv- 
XxXxvili; mosque at Mathura, pp. 236-237 ; 
Muhammadan buildings at Kanauj, pp. 286-290, 
with map; at Sarhind, Vol. LI, pp. 205-212; 
at Thainesar, pp. 222-223; at Ajmir, pp. 258-263, 
with 2 plates; at Ranod or Narod, pp. 306- 
307; at Gwalior, pp. 334-335, 351, 369-370, 
with 1 plate; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, p. 416. 

Report for the year 1871-72. 
Svo., pp. xu, 164 and v, with 47 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1873 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IIT. 

On the classification of Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture in India, pp. 7-13; reference to work 
at Gaurand Pandwa, p. 164. 

BrGLAR AND CARLLEYLE. Report for the 
year 1871-72. Delhi, by J. D. Beglar, Assis- 
tant. Agra, by A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant. 
Under the superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham, C.8S.I. 8vo., pp. xvii and 
265, with 18 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1874 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IV. 
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CussmnaqnaM, MaJ.-GENL, ALEXANDER. 
Report for the year 1872-73. Svo., pp. vill 
and 205, with 60 plates (1 coloared). 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1876 


[Archacaloyical Survey of India, Vol. V. 
Harapa, reference to “‘Tdgih, p. 104; Dipilpir, 
miecne of Firiz fhah, p. 11 ; Multan, plan, plute 

XXXVI, reference to destruction of Jimn' Masjid 

in EAB, op. 110; discovery of glazed - tile 

at a dopth of 10-12 feet, po 128; tombe 
pp: 130.191; Mauscleum of Hnhiwal Hag, pp. 

191-152, and plate XXXMIXN {tile mosalnn) ; 

tomb of Rukn-uil-Din, pp. [32-104, aod plates 

SAXVUI (plan and section) and XXMIX (tile 

mosaics); tomb of Shams-i-Tabriz, pp. 110 and 

134-135; Kot Kaéngm, gotes attributed to 

Nawib Alii Khiin, Governor onder Jabhilingir, 

p. 163, 

Cantievie, A.C. L, Report of a Tour in 
Eastern Rajputana in 1871-72 and 1872-73, 
Under the Superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham. S§vo., pp. iv and 256, with | | 
24 plates. 


tre from) hall known os Chatinenth 

Khamba,.p. 04. Also short references to 

Charkher!, modern mosque, p. 2: Mahiyar, 

p. G1; Tronda, p. 03; Himtek, | 

p. 110, and WaleAgarh, “ld rih, p. 120. 

Baran, J.D. Report on a Tour through 
and Bhagalpur; the Santal Parganas, 
Manbhum, Singbhum, and Birbhum; Ban- 
kura, Raniganj, Bardwan and Hughli; in 
1872-73. Under the superintendence of 
| Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.L, €.LE. 
-Svo., pp, xxi and 213, with 22 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printix 

Archaeological Sureey of India Vol, VILL 

Patna, | mosques, pp. 28-92, and 34; TillAra, 
mosque, dargih, ete., pp.34.35; Jira, mosque ae 
plied $0 Sia Seals Spee Mirpur Nikcera, 
‘largih ond roodque. p. 46; Hasanpite Kiko, 
dargiih, opp 14-05; sine ‘enaly ehouja, puS3-34; 
Sitemarh, early mausoleum, p. 107; Parvati, 


dargil, pp. 110-011; Shuikbpura, dargih, p. 116, 
Also short references to Dhariwat, dargih, p. 2; 
: 160; H d J 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1878 ee ee 


Archacoloyical Survey of India, Vol, VI. CusnisgHam, Mays.-Gewn, Rrecienaat 
Hailnaor Binisur, Ukha Mandar, converted’ C.S.1,, GLE. Report of a Tour in the 
inti i miiwyue, with considerable alterations, | 7 


Pp. 50-51 and plates JV ond V = unfinished Central Provinces im 1873-74 and 1374-70. 

minir, p. Gly Santipie, very curious mindr | Byo., pp. ix and 105, with +0 plates, 

dated a.m. 801 (1456), p. 46 and plate VIL, algo Supdt.,Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 

pp 95-69 Slkandra, gateway, p. 74: Muangiina- rr ad al A F Che ee 

ki. Bre, fort, p. 90; Shiv-Dungr, remains of Bremeasiogionl Served Of Teds, Vol. EX. 
Burhinpiir, Bibi Masjid and Jimi’ Masjid, pp. 


amall mosque, p. 123; Thoda, slab referring 16 
the erection of a building, a.m, 1040 (1639). Near plates XVH and XVIII; Asirgarh, 


Becta, J.D, Report of a Tour in Bun, 
delkhand and Malwa, 1871-72; and in the 
Central Provinces, 1873-74. Under the 
superintendence of Major-General A. Cun- 
Hingham, C.5.1.,C.LE. Svo., pp. vii and 252, | 
with folding map and 21 plates. 

Supdt., Gort. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 


Archatological Surrey of India, Vol. VII. 

Hallatyarh, Palwal, Hodal, Dotinih, Kotwan 
and Chiinh, all near Delhi, pp. 1-3; Nowaiah, 
lute Palace, p. 12; Mahoba, pp. 25-20; Mail, 
7 rmolooms, p, 27: Kulpahir, mausoleum, 
f 28; Leith, interesting mosque, otc. pp. 32-05 
ml plate TV Sirmwitarh, rommine of mosque, p. | 
47; Runch, p. 39; Ajayyarh, dargah altered by 
Hindus, pp. 45-49; Garhikoté, very tall minfr, 
Pp. 50-00; Ribatuarh, mausoleumes, pp. O00) ; 
Fathiri, ruinw, p. 66; Udaypar, walla and patos, 
51, und mosque, p. 85 and plate VI; Sipri, 









Report of Tours in Bundel- 

chan and Malwa in 1874-75 and 1876-77. 
Svo., pp. Vill aid 132, with 36 plates, 

Supdt., Govt, Printing, Calentts, 1880 
Archaeological Survey of India, Val. X. 

Garb-palira, KAnch-mahal, pp. 29-30; Ribet- 

garh, fort, p. 30; Bhtlan, “Alamgir! Masjid. p. 25, 


——  Keport of Toura in the 
Gangotic Provinces from Badaon to Bihar, in 
1876-76 ond 1877-78, 8vo., pp. viii and 197, 
with 44 plates. 

Supdt., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1880 
Archaesloyicnl Survey of India, Vol, X71, 8 
Bodidn,Wdgaih and Jimi" Afosjid of ttutmish, 

S maceolevuimnes dated at. S60 (1450)—i.o. O57 
(1600), some Inter ones ail mosque of Aurangeib, 

At 1071(1100), pp. 1. ‘TL end plates ILIV ; Newal, 
2 mauscleums, one dated aa. 7H4 (1982-3), 
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p-49; Patan Bihar, mausoleum and ‘Idgah, p. 59; 


Dalmau, mosque of Shah Jahin’s, time, and | 


tomb, probably of Muhammad Shih Sharqi, pp- 
59-60; Jaunpdr, pp. 102-126 and plates XXXI- 
XXXVII; Sahsaram, mausoleums (5) of Shir 
Shah and his family, pp. 132-139 and plate 
XXXIX; Hilsa, mausoleum of Jaman Madari, 
a.n. 050 (1543-4), p. 164; Telfira, mosque and 
dargah (with inscription a.. 951), pp- 168-169. 
Cartiryir, A. C. L. Report of Tours in 
the Central Doab and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 
and 1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.L., C.L.E. 
Syo., pp. Vili and 230, with 14 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1879 | 


Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XII. 
Jalali, some interesting early mosques and 
mausoleums, pp. 13-14; Sambhal, Jami Masjid 


with inscription of Bibur, by abjad a.w. 933 | 


(1526-7), pp. 24-27 and plates III and IV. 


Beotar, J. D. Report of Tours in the 
South-Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 and 
1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.8.L., C.L.E. 
8vo., pp. [iv] and 165, with 20 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 | 


Archaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XU. 

Makundpir (near to), dargahs, p.3; Ramgarh, 
gateway in Fort, p. 34; Chandarpir, Muham- 
madan ruins, p. 145; Kosgain, tower and gateway 
in walls, p. 155. 

CUNNINGHAM, MaJor-GENERAL ALEXAN- 
DER, Report of a Tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79. Svo., pp. vili and 155, with 31 
plates. 

Supdt.,Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XIV. 

Van Bachrin, baoli of Akbar, with 2 minars 
and small mosque, pp. 32-33; Bhera, Shir Shah’s 
mosque and shrine of Pir Kayanath, pp. 39-40; 
Sohdara, reference to minfr described by 
Abul Fazl (which fell in 1864), pp. 43-44; 
Ransi, shrine of Shah Abda§l, p. 48; Sultanpir, 
Badshahi Sarai and two bridges, pp. 56-57 
and plate XIX; Nakodar, two fine tile-faced 
tombs, dated a.n. 1021 (1612) and a.z. 1069 
(1657), pp. 59-62 and plate XX; Nurmaheh, 
Badshahi Sarai, a.w. 1028-30, pp. 62-65 and 
plate XXI; Panjor, mosque, p. 71; Sadhora, 
Pathariya masjid, Patharwaila masjid (very neat 
and well proportioned), Jami Masjid (tile-faced), 
private dwelling (tile-faced) dated a.m. 1029 
(1619—20), Kazion-k&4 Masjid, with inscription 
dateda.n. 1054 (1644—5), brick mosyne (tile- 
faced), witb inscription dated A. H. 1080 (1669) 


in North and South Bihar, in 1880-81. 





and tomb of Sayyid Shah ‘Abdul Wahh&b «.n, 
1137 (1724—5), pp. 73-75 and plate XXIII. 


CUNNINGHAM, Majyor-GENERAL ALEXAN- 
DER. Report of a Tour in Bihar and Bengal 
in 1879-80, from Patna to Sunargaon. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 186, with 35 plates, 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 


Archaeologiral Survey of India, Vol. XV. 
Parbatt, dargih of Hindu materials, p.9; Gaur 

a long account with plans supplementary to 

Ravenshaw's Gaur, [q.v.], which does not con- 

tain any, pp. Iv-v, 39-76 and plates XIII- 

XXII; Maldah, Jimi‘ Masjid, dated a.n. 1004 

(1595-6), seven inscriptions referring to the build- 

ing of mosques, etc. dated from A.B. 859 (1455) 

to 938 (1531), and remains of minar, 60 feet 

high, pp. 77-79 ; Hazrat Pandua, (supplementary 

to Ravenshaw’s Gaur), with plans ete., pp. 79-94 

and plates XXIV-XXVI; Devthala, shrine of 

Jalil Shah and small mosque, pp. 94-95; Devikot, 

shrine of Sultan Sh&h in Citadel, shrine of Shah 

Bukhari, and shrine of Maulina ‘Ata, with four 

inscriptions, dated a.H, 697 (1297) to a.m. 918 

(1512), pp. 95-100 and plate XXVIIL; Mustan- 

garh (Mahfsthan), shrine of Shih Sultan and of 

Mahi-sawar, pp. 105-108 and plate XXX ; Ghat- 

nagar, tomb, p. 122; [Chhota] Pandwa, mosque 

built a.m. 882(1477-8), tomb of Shah Safi-ud-Din, 
mindr 125 feet high and a second mosque, pp. 

123-127: Dhakka, tomb of Bibi Peri (d. a. D. 

1684) and small mosque, Palace of Lal Bagh, 

commenced c, 1670, pp. 127-131 and plate 

XXXIV; Bikrampfr, mosyue and tomb of Baba 

Adam, pp. 132-135; Sunargaon,ten Muhammadcan 

buildings and dating slab, pp. 135-145 and plate 

XXXYV. 

CUNNINGHAM, Masor-GENERAL ALEXAN- 
per and H.B.W.Garrick. Report of Tours 
SVO., 
pp. xil and 143, and 31 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XVI. 
Hajipor, Jami’ Masjid, pp. 5-6; Sagar-Dih, tomb 

of Ghulam Husain Shah, p. 20; Sita-kund, tomb, 

p. 24; Subhegarh, 2 domed tombs, p. 30 and plate 

IX: Kako, dargah of Bibi Kamalo, pp. 37-39 and 

plate X ; Kauwa-dol, reference to small dargah, 

p. 48; Khairagarh, (7), pp- 131-132; Amarpur 

ruins of imposing mosque, p. 192. 


CunnincHaM, Mas.-Gent. ALEXANDER. 


Report of a Tour in the Central Provinces 


and Lower Gangetic Doab im 1881-82. 8vo., 


| pp. vii and 169, with 34 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1884 
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Archamlogical Survey of India, Vol, XVIT. 
Arvi, tomb of Telang Rao-wali, p. 55; Karra. 
tomb of Ramil Kbin, pp. 03-04, Hathvaon, Jay 


Chandi Magjid (Hindu temple converted), pp. | 


b7-08 and plate XMXIX; Makanpir, tombs of 
Shaikh Modir, ascribed to Thefiklin Shab od 
Jaunpir, who died A. a. $44 (1440), pp. 105-107, 
Garrick, H. B. W. Report of a Tour 
through Behar, Central India, Peshawar, and 


Yusufzai, 1831-82. Under the superintendence | 


of Major-General A. Cunningham, C8. 
C.LE. 8vo., pp. vi and 140, with 22 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1885 

Archasslogical Survey of India, Vol. XTX. 

Two references only (1) to a fino mosque at 
Garhani, p. 21; (2) to small shrine of Pir Ghial- 
Mir at Gorgi, p. 88, 

CuNnIxGHAM, Mas,-Gext. A. Report of 
a Tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1882-83, 
fvo., pp. x and 165, with 38 plates, 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archapological Survey of India, Vol. XX. 
Mahiban, “ Asst-khamba" Mosque, pp. 42-44 

Mosque, pp, 55-57 and plate XI; BayAna, 11 
Muhammoarlan buildings, pp, 60-79 and plates 
STIT-A VI and XXXVI; Sikandara (3 miles &. of 
Bayinas), } mosyues, pp. 79-81 and plate 3 VII ; 
Vijayamandargarh, Tuleti Masjid, Mazing and 
baoli, pp. §2-84; Tahangarh, manque dated A. u, 
053 (1046), pp. 01.02 and plate XTX; Khinws, 
baoli, p. 4; Kotwal, reference to modern momynue, 
p Tlf: Dhelptr, tomb of Bibl Zarlnn, avn, 042 of 
$44, and mosqre an, 144 (1557), pp. 1b? 1d and 
Plate AXA VI: Tojirs, fine tomb of ‘Ala-nd-Din 
Alim Lodi, another tomb and 2 mosques, pp, 116- 
17 and plaice RAVI; Sarhata, nioayue (XV th 
cantury), pp. LIB-110 and plate XX VIM: Alwar, 
an fairly mosive tomb and ono built a. D, 
1547, p. 12); Kotila(MewiAti capital), fine mouque 
A.M. 803 (1400), pp. 10-132 and plates XXX 


and AMAT, aleo p. 16; Indor (6 nuiles N, of | 


Kotila), tomb of JalAl Khin, p. 194; Paloh, 
shrine of KRhwijah Mish, a.m. 74 (1253), p. 
135; Sohna, mosque and tomb of Hazrat Shih 
Najm-ul-Maq and 2? other mosques, pp. 135-137 - 
Bhonai, eabstantial mosque, pp. 137-198; addi. 
tonal notes on Delhi and ite neighbourhood, pp. 
139-140 and plates XXX1-XXX VOL 
Reports of a Tour in Bundel- 
khand and Rewa in 1883-84: and of a 
Tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, Malwa and 
Gwalior, in 1884-85. S8vo.. pp. viti and 183, 
with 42 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caloutta, 1886 








Archasolapical Survey of India, Vol. xXXL— 

Porta I and 1. 

Rilanjar Fort, parta of which are Muhom- 
madan work, me pp. 28-31; Mahoba, rmoaque 
with inscription of Taghlag Shhh, p. 90; Bhiuli, 
nesyue, p. 140; Kaipi, tombs al Mudir Sahib, of 
Ghafdr Zinjinl, of Thol Alb}, of Buhidur Shihid, 
and the great encloaure callod Chaurisi Gumbaz, 
or “eighty-four domes," pp. 132-133; Sultinnir, 
pp. 133-14; Damoh, shrine of Chaz! Miia, pp. 
163-1069; Lolitpdr, mosque bailt of Hindu 
materials, pp. 175-178, 

Cantievie, A.C. L. Report of Tours in 
75-79 and 80. 8vo., pp. vi and 122, with 
14 plates. 

Supdt.. Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archacoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XI 
Cherin (S4ran Thstrict), mosque of Hindi 

materials, with imecription, apparently of H usain. 

Shih (a. mp. 1498-1520), p. 74; Hingtar, fort 

added to by Muhammeadens, with ruins of o 

moaue, pp. 115-110, 

Garnicn, H. B. W. Report of a Tour in 
the Panjab anil Rajpitina in 1853-84. 









Under the superintendence of General 


Cunningham, R.E., ©.8.1., 
PP. viand 142, with 28 plates. 


1 A. 
C.LE. 8vo., 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1887 
Archasoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XI, 
Mohammadan buildings at Fathibid, Hani, 

Ajiir, Nagpir, Nawor, ote, 

SaTH, Viscent Antuvr. General Index 
to the Reporte of The Archwologinal 
Surrey of India, Vols. I to XXTIL 
Published under the superintendence of 
Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, €.8.1, 


|} K-CLE. with o Glossary and General 


Table of Contents. Roy. Svo., pp. xix 
and 216. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 
Burerss, J. Memorandum on the Anti. 
quities at Dabhol, Ahmedabad, Than, Juna- 
godh, Girnar, and Dhank. 4to., pp. 38 and 
xvii, With 10 plates (facsimiles of insorip- 
tions), 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [875 
Archaeological Survey of Weatern India, [Old 
Serica], No, 3, 


Ahmedabad, pp. 3-4; Uparkot—mosquu, 
pp: 13-L4. 
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Bunozss, J. Memorandum on the Remains 
at Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 4to,, 
pp. 27. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 

Archasoloyical Survey of Western India, [Old 
Soriea}, No, 3. 

Bhadreavar—remaina of a large mosque, anil 
another, pp. 18-19; Bhuj—mosque remarkable 
for the thickness and closeness of iia piers, p. 21 ; 
Keda—2 doreihes, pp. 21-22. 

Provisional Lista of Architectural 
and other Archwological Remains in 
Western India, imeluding the Bombay 
Presidency, Sindh, Berar, Central Provinces 
and Haidarabad. 4to., pp. G0. 


Government Central Presse, Bombay, 1575 | 


Archorological Survey of Western India, [Old 

Series}, No, 4. 

SINcLam, W. F., and J. Bonosss. Notes 
on the Antiquities of the Talukas of Parner, 
Sangamner, Ankole and Kopargaum, by W. 
E. &mnclair; with revised lists of remains 





FN are Central Press, Bombay, 


L877 
Archaeological Survey of Weatern India, [Old 

Sorte), No, 6, 

Lista, pp. 7-27. 

Kerosts regarding the Archeological 
Remains in the Kurrachee, Hyderabad and 
Shikarpur Collectorates, in Sindh, with 
planeof tombs, 4to., pp. 38, with 4 folding 
plates (2 coloured). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1870 

Archucdlancal Surpey of Weetern India, [Old 

Serion), No. 8. 

Bukaess, James. Lists of the: Antiqua- 
rain Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
with an Appendix of Inscriptions from 
Gujarat, Compiled from information supplied 
by the Revenue, Educational, and other 
Government Officers, dto., pp. ix and $40, 
with 2 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1885 


Archacolapical Survey of Western India, No. 11. 
A revised edition waa issued in 1897, 


Cousens, Hengy. Notes on the Build- 
ings und other Antiquarian Remains at 
Bijapur. With translations of the insorip- 
tions by E. Rehateek. dto., pp. ii and 109, 


_ with 2 folding maps. 


Government Central Press, Bombay, 1890 

Selectema from the Recorda of the Bombay 
Government, No, OCKLV.— Now Series, and 
Archosslogical Survey af Western India [Old 
Serioa], Xin, 


ARCHZ OLOGICAL SURVEY - 
NEW IMPERIAL SERIES, 


The above series now unites the New Series 
of Reports of the Archeological Surveys of 
Northern, Southern and Western India ip 
one Imperial collection. As the decision 
was not arrived at until after the publica- 
tion of Vols. I—V of the Western Survey, 
Vola. I—V of the Southern Survey, and 
Vola. I—II of the Northern Survey, the 
Imperial Series numbering does not appear 
on the title-pages of these worka. 


Boroes, JAMES. Report on the Anti- 
quities of KAthiiwid and Kachh, being the 
result of the second season's operations of 
the Archwological Survey of Western India, 
1874-75. Folio, pp. x and 243, with 74 
plates, 11 figures (coins), and a imap. 

India Museum, London, 1876: 
Allon, Tribner, King and Stanford. 

Archasolapcal Survey of Western Iria, (Val. 

TI, and New Imperial Serica, Vol. IT} 


——— Report on the Antiquities of 
the Bidar and Aurangabad Diutricte, in 
the territories of His Highness the Nizam 
of Haidarabad, being the reauit of the 
third seagon's operations of the Archwo- 
logical Survey of Western India, 1875-76. 


| Impl. 4to., pp. viii and 138, with 66 plates. 


Allen ; Triibner; Stanford; London, 1878 


Archasological Survey of Waatern India,. Vol. 
IY, {and New Jmperial Series, Vol, ILI}. 





SrwEtt, Rorert. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Presidency of Madras. 


Compiled under the Orders of Goverament. | 


4to., 2 vols, pp. xii, 325 and Ixii; xi and 
207. Government Press, Madras, [882.54 
Archusological Survey of Southern India, Vol. 
LL {and New Jmperial Series, Vols, Viland ViIIT} 
For index to Muhammadan references, see i, 

pp. Lis-114. 

Féuurr, A. The Sharqi Architecture of 
Jaunpur; with notes on Zafarabad, Sahet- 
Mahot and other places in the North-Western 
Provinces and Qudh. By A. Fihrer, With 


drawings and architectural descriptions, by | 


Fd. W. Smith, Edited by Jas, Burgess, 


LL.D. O.LE., Impl. 4to, pp. villi and 76, 


with 74 plates, | | 
Supdt,, Govt. Printing, Caloutta, 3888 
rchaeological Survey of India (New Series)’ 
ashes Provinces and OudA, Vol. T [and 
New Imperial Series, Vol. XI}. 

In connection with the above : 

Dewnurst, FR. P. The Metres of the Jaunpur 
Persian Inscriptions. Journ. Royal Anatic 
Society, pp. T40- 751, 1908. 

A polemic oriticiam, 


The Monumental Antiquities 
and Inscriptions, in the North-Western Pro- 





—- = 


vinces and Oudh, described and arranged. | 


Impl., 4to., pp. iv. and £25, | 
Supdt,, Govt. Press, NW.P. and Qudh 
Allahabad. 1801 
Archaeological Survey of India (New Series): 
North: Weatern Provinces and thudh, Vol. 11, [and 
New Jmporinl Series, Vol. X11). 


Covsexs, Hewry. Revised Lists of Anti- 
quatian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
Impl. 4to., pp vii and 308, with map of 
Ahmedabad, o large folding one of Bijapur 
and several of distrivcta. c L807 

Archaeologionl Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, Vol, XVI. 

Tochudis ¢ “ Ineeriptions from Gujarat,” trans. 
oribed and translated by FE. Rohnterk, Appendiz, 
pp. 289-213: and from Cambsay, Sojali, Dholke 
and Broach, pp. 313-327. 


Saoru, Epwusa W. The Moghn! Archi-_ 


tecture of Fathpur-Sikri : described and 
ilustrated. Roy. 4to., 4 paris, pp. xix and 
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33, with 120 plates (10 coloured); pp. {i}, 


= 

and 84, with 104 plates (3 coloured); pp. x 

and 61, with 96 plates (12 coloured); pp. 
[i], viand 47, with 59 plates (11 coloured), 

Supdt., Govt, Press, Allahabad, 1894-1898 

Archaeological Sureey of Indic, New Imperial 

Serie, Vol. XVIDL and NW. Provinces amd: 

Oudh, Vol. TH. 

Covsens, Hesry. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Central Provinces and Berir. 
Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 105, with25 mapa of 
Supdt,, Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1897 


Archocological Survey of India, New [Imperial ] 
Series, Vol. XTX. 


ubaranadan Buildings at Borhiapir and 
Fatehkhelds. 
Bercess, James. On the Mnohammadan 


Architectare of Bharoch, Cambay, Dholia, 
Champanir, and Mahmndabad in Gujarat. 
Impl, dto,, pp. [1], ii and 47, with 77 plates, 
Griggs : Quaritch : Luzac ; London, 1806. 
Thacker, Bombay : Thacker, Spink & Co,, 
Caloutta. 

Archatolandol Survey of India, New Imperial 
Serica, Vol. NEXT and Western frdia, Vol. VI, 
The Mulommadan Architecture 
of Ahmadabad. Part [—a.n, 1412 to 1520. 
With 112 Photographic and Lithographic 
Plates. Port Tl—With Muslim and Hindu 
Remains in the Vicinity, Tlustrated by 5 
Photographio and Lithographic Plates, &c, 
Lmpl. 4to., 2 vols., pp. x and 87; xiand 109, 
Griggs: Quaritch: Kegan Panl, London; 
Thacker Spink & Co., Bombay; Thacker, 

Caloutta, 1900-1005, 

Architectural Sureey of fncia, [New Jraperial 
Series} Vols. XEUV and MARI, or Architectural 
Surcey of Western India, Vola, VI and VILL, 
Surrn, Enucxp W. Moghul Colour 
Decoration of Agra: described and illus- 
trated. Part I. Roy. dto., pp. 3, (3), il, + and 
98, with 103 plates (53 coloured). 

Supdt., Govt, Press, Allahabad, 1901 


Archacological Survey of India: [New Imperial 
Seriex, Vol. RXXL 
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Covsens, Hexny, List of Antiquarian | 
Reinaine in His Highness the Nizam's Terri- | 


tories, Impl. 4to,, pp. vii and 91, with | map, 
Supdt,, Government Printing, Calcutta, 


1900 
Archaentogical Survey of india, (Naw Imperial 


Seriet, Vol. XXX1} 


Bumoess, Jas. & Henny Cousens. The 
of Northern 
Gujarat, more especially of the Districts 


Architectural Antiquities 


included in the Baroda State. Impl., dto., 


pp. x and 11S, with map, 111 plates and 10 


Wvstrationa in the text. 


Quaritch, London, 1906 
Archanvlogical Survey of India, [New Imperial 


Series] Vol, XXMI1, and MWeatern India, Vol. DX. 


Muhammadan Buildings at Pitig and Mun- 


japir. 
ARCH-EOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA: PROGRESS REPORTS: 
WESTERN CIRCLE. 
Progress Rerort of the Arch»ological 
Survey of Western Tndia for the months 
December 1859 to April 1890. 
Henry Consens. 4to., pp. 16, with 1 folding 
map, Government Central Press, Bombay, 
psn) 
Ahmedibid, Patin, Munjpur and Mandul. 





1891. Signed: Henry Cousens. 40o., pp 7 
with 1 map. 

Pedgaon aud Abmadnagur. 

___-__— for the months May 1$91 te April 


1802, Signed : Henry Cousens, dto., pp. 22, | 


with 1 folding map, ot,, [1892] 

Erandol, Taulii, Kalyan, Champinir, Biyip(r 

aod DAbhad. 

for the months May 1892 to 

April 1803, Signed: Henry Cousens. dio., 
pp. 19, with 1 folding map. 


Government Central Press, Bombay, [1993] 


Bhatkal. 

for the months May 1593 

to April 1994, Signed: Henry Cousens. 

4to., pp. 17, with | map. «l., [1804] 

Burhiopur, Narsinghged, Gariaketa, Hijapir. 
Chimpinir, Tatts and Moro. 





Signed : | 


forthe months Moy 18t)to April | 


al., @.d. | 


Proonrss Reroktr of the Archmological 
Survey of Western Indio, for the months May 
1894 t0 August 1805. Signed: Henry Consens. 
éto. pp. 15, with | folding map, 4, [1885] 

Aurangibid, Jolna, Tartu, Buavantnagar, 

Nirmal, Elgundal, Warangal, Hyderabdd, Gol- 

conda, Raichur and Gulbarga. 

—__—— for the months September 1896 
to April 1896. Signed: Henry Cousens. 
dto., pp. 14, with 1 folding map. 

é.,, [L896] 
Hyderibid (Sind), Hall, EhuwdibAd, Sehwan, 
Tatts, Chimpanir and Bijapur. 


——— for the year ending 30th June 


1897, Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 21, 


with | folding map. al, [1507] 

Tutta, Simul, Sukkur, Sarkhina, Multin, 
Vijnot, Rolri, Alor, Brahmanabad-Manvira (with 
map), Sitira, Chirmpaénir, Ahmedabad, Bijdpdr 
anil KhwilAbid. 


—— for the year ending 20th June 
1808. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 
12, with 1 map. s.i,, [1898] 


Basin, Ahmedibid, Chimpinir, Bijipir and 
Hukeri. 





for the year ending 30th June 
1899,. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4t0., pp. 
29. with 1 map. s.l., [1890] 

Jasdan, Sonmnitha-Pattan, Verivel, Mangrol 
Ahmedibad, Champdnic, Abmodnagar and Moro. 
—____— for the year ending 30th June 
1000, Signed : Henry Cousens. 4dto., pp. 
§. with 2 plates. aL, (1900] 
Ahmedibid, Bijipdr, Moro, Tatta and Ajmer. 


for the year ending JOth dune 
1001. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp- 


| 10, with | map folding plate and 1 map. 


4.l., [LOL] 
Ahmedibid, Bijdpir, Ahmednagar, Ajmor, 
Tatta, Miini aml Moro, 
—_—_—— for the year ending 30th Jone 
1902. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp- 
fij and 20. ei. [102] 
Darva, Rohinkhed,Fatehkhelda, Anjan! Kiiurd, 
Devalgion Raji, Abmedihid, Ohampedur, 
Ahunodnagar, Thitner, Bijipar and Hydord bad 
(Siucd), 


fas 


| Max, ioze 





PROGRESS Rusia ee the Archmological 


Survey of Western India for the year ending 
Sth June, 103. Signed: Henry Cousens. 
dto., pp. O al, [1903] 
Ahmedatad, ‘Bijipir, Hyderfbid (Sind), 
Champlinir, Ahmednagar, Thilner, Khed, Dibhol, 
Rohinkhed, Dhir and Mandu, 
——— for the year ending $0th June 
1904. Signed: Henry Consens. 4to., pp. 60. 


al., [1904] 


Bijipir, Ahmedabad, Dholki, Witwh, Chim- 
plinir, Kalyan, Ahmednagar, Thilner, Belgnum, 
Badia, Hycderibid, Dhar and Mandu. 

for the year ending Jone 1906, 
Signed: Henry Consens. [With Report of the | 
Assistant Archwological Surveyor. Signed : 


D. R. Bhandarkar.) 4to. pp, [i] and 60. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1905] | 
Dholka, Watwi, | 


Abmedaébdul, Barkhe), 
Chimpinir, Belyaum, Bijipir, Dabhol, Tatta, 
Hyderhbid, Moro, Rhudibdid, Sukkor, BurhAne 
pur, Dhirand Mandu, Dholpur, Mac, MNarnala 
Fort, Gawilgarh and Afralpura. 

Proakess Rerorr of the Arvhwological 
Sarvey of India, Western Circle, for the 
months July 1905 to March 1906, inclusive. 
Signed: Henry Consens. [With Report of 
the Assistant Superintendent. Signed: D. KR, 
Bhandarkar.) 4to. pp. [i] and 67, with 
3 plates, 

Government Central Presa, Bombay, [1906] 

Chimpinir, Mohmadibéd, Ahimedibid,  Sar- 
khej, Batwi, Dhol, Thilner, Bijipir, Belgaum, 


bid, HAlol, Burhinpur, Rohinkhed, Dhar and 
Manda, Gwulior, Mou, Shihibid, Alwar and 
gr, 
for the year ending Sist March 
1907. Signed - Henry Cousens. [ With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent, 
Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar. | 4to., pp. Hi 
and 47. 
Government Central Press, Eombay, [107] 
Kalyan, Chimpanir, HAlol, AlmoilAbid, 
Katwa, Dholka, Sarkhej, Bijapdir, Tattl, Khudi- 
bid, Miani, DAbhol, Ahmedoogur, Rroach, 
Dhir and Manu, Nagar and Kapadvanj, 


——— for the year ending $lst March 
1908. Signed: Henry Cousens. [With 


| 1911. 
Dabhol, Hyderibéd (Sind), Moro, Tatta, Khuda: | 








Report of the Assistant uperintandbak 
Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar.) 4to., pp. ii and 
63, with 1 plate and 1 illustration, 
Government Central Pres, Bombay, [1908] 
Broach, Chimpinir, Sojali, Alinedibiet, 
Dholka, Sarkhej, Ahmednagar, Bijipir, Dabhel 


Hyderibid (Sind), Khudibad, All, ‘ThAlner 
Banchor, Dir and Mandu. 


Proghess Reront of the Archmological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending Sist March 1909, Signed: Henry 
Cousens. (With Report of the Assistant 
Superintendent. Signed : D, R. Bhandarkar, | 
“to. , pp. ii and 62, with 1 map. 

Government Central Presa, Bombay, [1909] 


Chimpinir, HAlol, Ahinedibiid, Batwa, Sar 
khej, Berosch, Thilner, Mjipir, Dibhol, Hyder. 
hid (Sind), Tatté, Dhar and Mandu, Brahmin. 
fhbAd-Manelira, Ajmer, and Jalor. 


———— for the year ending 31st March 
1910. Signed: Henry Cousena [ With- 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent, 
Signed: D. K. Bhandarkar,|] 4to., pp. ii 
and 67, 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1910] 

Bijipir, Chimpinir, Broach, AhmedAbdd, 
Dabhol, Hyderibéd (Sind), Moro, Tutte, Kuba, 
Dhér and Mandu, Ajmer, Aurangibid, Doulat- 
Abad, Gulbarga and Metis, 


——— for the year ending 3lst March 
Signed: A. H. Longhurst. (With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent, 
Signed: D. BR. Hhandarkar,| 4to., pp. [i] 
and 60. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1911 | 
Bijapir, Abmmeciibsdd, Barkhej, Broach, ChAm- 
pinir, Sojali, Ahmednagar, Thilner, Tatta, 
Kbhudibid, Kuba, Hyderdhad (Sind), and Pal 


———— for the year ending 31st March 
1912. Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar, 4to., 
PP: li and 64, 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1912] 
Ahmedibid, Harkhsj, Chimpinir, Bijipdir, 
Dhir and Mandu, Kuba, Katyin, Sojili, Jun 
nar, Ahmednagar, Pal, Tatil, Khudabaéd, 
Hyderibid (Sind) and Bharatpur, 
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————— 
Procerss Rerorstof the Archmological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 


ending 3lst March 1913. Signed: D. B. | 


Bhandarkar, 4to., pp. ii and 66. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, 


[1913] 
Chimphnir, Ahmednogar, Bjiipor, . Dblir, 
and Mandu, Abmedibid, Sarkhej, Pratipged 


Dabhoi, Tatt&, Dadu, Hyderibéd (Sind), Bhorat- 
quar, Aurangibid, Gulbargu, Pattancheru, Rube 
and Bhivlesar. 

for the years ening lst 





March 1914. Signed: D. BR. Bhandarkar, | 


[With Report of Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed: J, A. Page. 4to., pp. [i] and 85. 
Veravda Prison Press, Poona, [1914] 


Bronch, Abmoedibid, Chimpfinir,  Sojill, 
Ahmednagar, Protipgad, Bijipar, Dabhol. 
Tatth, Rohri, Hyderibid (Sind), Blioxlesar | 


Dhiirc snd Mandu, Bharatpur, Medhak,, Gulburga, 
Bedar, Aurangibid, Nagar, Thana, Bhodesar, 
Chotisri, Bhilaar, Udaypur. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA: 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Asscan Rerorr, 1902-09. 


illustrations. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1904 


Marsuat., J.H. Introduction: object and scope | 


efthe Annual Report ; pavet [history ofthe Depart- 
ment: functions of the Archmological Survey ; 
pp: 1-13. 

Conservation, pp. 14-30, [Ahmed- 
bhd—Mosque of Sidi Sayyed; Bijiipir—Gol 
Gumbez and fbrihim Rauzi; Dhiir and Manda 
(5 pp.) Gaur and Paniduah; Rohtasgarh; Agra— 
synopeia of full report, for which seo below; 
Lucknow ; Allahabad—Tomb of Sultfin Khusran; 
Jeunpir—enclosure of the Sharqi Kings’ Tombe ; 
Delhi—Mosque of Sher Shih, Zinatu-l-mosjid, 
recovery (from the South Kensington Museum) 
and restoration of the mosaic panels belonging 
to the throne of Shih Jahn, mstoration of 
pictra dur of Jabiniri Begam’s tombstone ; 





Ajmir—Arhli-din-ki-jhompri. Mosque and mar. | 


ble embankment of lake.) 

Cousews, Hesey. Sidi Sovyad's 
AhmedAbéd, pp. 31-33, with 1 plate. 
Tho Mosque ot the Gol Gumbat. 
Bijapir, pp. 4-36, with 2 plates. 

Buiocu, 'T. 


Miche ue, 





Geur and Pandush: and Sect, IV—Remaina of 


Impl. 4to., 
pp. [i], iv and 293, with 651 plates and 47 | 





Conservation in Bengal, pp. 37-39, | 
with & plates and | illustration. [See Seat. LE— 





the Mughal Period. ‘Thoso are the Dargth of 
Bakhtiyir Ein near Chainpur; and the 
Jum'4 Masjid, Palace, andthe Mosque of Habel 
Khan, at Rohtasparh). 

Manrgracy, J. A. Consnevation of Monuments at 
Agra, pp. 00-76, with 6 plate and = illistrations. 
{in the Agra Fort:—Jahingiri Mahall, Salimgarh, 
Diwin-i-‘Amm, Angtirl-Bach and Macchi Bhawan, 
Mot! Masjid. The Tsj andl adjacent buildings 
Tomb of T‘timidu-d-daulsh, Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Bileandarnh. | 

Voort, J. Pa. The Qil'a-i-kuhne Masjid at 
Delhi, pp. 77-79, with | plate 

Tcornn, A.L. P. Restoration Work in Ajmir, 
pp. 80-94, with 2 plates and 1 illustration, [(o) 
The Morque (6) The Marble Pavilions erected by 
Shah Jahin in 1637 4.P.] 

Mansttare, J. H. Exploration and Resparch 
pp. 14-110, [Includes notes on the Hintdin 
tombs, on the Hab river, Baluchistan; and on 
Ndr Bakbsh'y researches on the Lahore Fort.) 


——— and J. Pe. Voorn Excavations 
at Chirsada in the Frontier Provinces, pp. 
141-184, with many plates and illustrations, [See 
“Mularitnadan Remains on the Bali Hisar, 
pp. 150-151 and fig. 6.) 

Vourt, J. Pa. ‘Tombs oft Hinidin in Las Bela, 
pp. 213-217, with 7 illustmations.on | plate, and 
1 figrore. 

Haxisu, N¢w. Historical Notes on the Lahore 
Fort and ita Buildings, pp. 215-224, with | plate 
(plas), 

Mansuact, J. H. Epigraphy, pp. 220-Sdl. 
(See pp. 250-231, Bengal—lating inscriptions of 
mosques at Gaur, Baghs, Kuwumbha and Kalna. | 


Axwvat Reront, 1903-04. Impl. 4dto., pp. 
x and 314, with 72 plates and 48 illustra- 


Supit., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1906 

Mapsnart, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-12. 
(The Aneiont Monuments Act; Principles of 
Congervation; in the Punjab—review of work 
done, for which aoe Nicholls, infra; Panduah— 
Adina Masjid ; Ramkel —the Bamdwiri ; Gaur— 
Dikbil Darwiza and Lattan Masjid ; Bijipar; 
Ahmedibid; Dhar and Magii—survey of works 
done, for which seo Bornes, infra; Rohtiagarh 
—Fart ; Delhi—Mosque of Altamgh ; Bahrmich— 
Shrine of Sayyid Salar Mastid; Looknow— 
Jini‘ Masjid; Witwa—Eawa; the Jim 
Masjide ot Burhinpur oul Etawah, and o 
mosque at Robinkhedd. | 

Nromozius, W. H. Conservation of Muhammadan 
Muguments in the United Provinees and Punjab, 
pp. 15-28, with 13 plates (1 coloured) and 3 
illustrations, [The Taj Mahall; the Fort, Agra; 
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Sikandarah; Fathpar Sikri; | Delhi—partial 


laying bare of the Hayat Bakhsh garden in the — 
Fort, and restoration of buildings surrounding — 


it; small repairs to Moti Masjid; Tomb of 


ga Khan; Tomb of Tagah Khan ; Mausoleum | 


of Humfyan; Khairu-l-man&zil; Qutb Mosque ; 


Lahore—Moti Masjid, Mosque of Wazir Khan; 


Shihdara—bdaradart in the Huziri Bagh 
Mausoleums of Jahangir, of Ndr Jahan, and of 
Asaf Khan; Lucknow—Jami‘ Masjid, Sikander 
Bagh ; Bahraich—Shrine of Sayyid Salar.] 


Barnes, Carr. E. Conservation of ancient 


buildings at Mindi and Dhar, pp. 30-45, with | 


8 plates and 8 illustrations. [Méndai—the 


Hindola Mahall; the Tower of Victory and the 


Khalji Mausoleum ; Hushang’s Tomb; the Jami, 
Masjid ; Jahiz Maball; Dhar—the Lat Masjid 
and Kam4l Mauli Mosque.] 

Biocs, T. Progress of Conservation in Bengal, 


pp. 46-53, with 1 plate and 2 illustrations, [See 


“The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna,” pp. 52-53 
—Tomb of Khan Jahan, Sith Gumbaz.] 

Cousens, Hexry. Conservation in the Central 
Provinces, pp. 54-60. [BurhAnpur—buildings, 
of the Faruki kings, Mosques, mausoleums, 
baths, ete., p. 56.] 





132-144, with 7 plates and 5_ illustrations 
[Foundations of three mosques discovered, p. 136 
and fig. 3.] 

Baxusu, Nor -The Agra Fort and its Buildings, 
pp. 164- 193, with 1 plate (plan) and 1 figure. 


AnnvaL Report, 1904-5. Impl. 4to., 
pp. fi], v and 169, with 40 plates and 35 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1908 
MarsHatt, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9. [Agra 


—adverse comments on the theory that the 
TAj was designed by Geronimo Verroneo; 


Munshiganj, Dacca District—old Fort; Monghyr | 


—Dargih of Shih Nafah ; Ahmedabad—tombs 
of Shah ‘Alam, Achyut Bibi, and the queens of 
Ahmad Shah ; Bijipur—Gol Gumbaz—repair 
of great cornice (a difficult and troublesome 
operation); Watwi—Tomb of Burhdnu-d-din 
Qutbu-l‘Alam; Khudibad—Tomb of Yar 
Muhammad; Hyderabad—Tombs of the 
Kalhori kings; Burhinpur—fine and little 
known buildings of the Farhiqi Dynasty of 
Khandesh.] 

Nicnottrs, W. H. Conservation of Muham- 
madan Monuments in the United Provinces and 
Punjab, and at Ajmer, pp. 10-23, with 5 plates 
and 13 illustrations. [The Ta); Agra Fort— 
Diwin-i- , Jahangiri Mahall, Moti Masjid, 
Tomb of ['timadu-d-daulah, Zohra Bagh Kiosk ; 


- Brahmanfibad-Mansira in Sind, pp. | 





267, with 74 plates (1 
52 illustrations. 


Sikandarah; Fathpur Sikri—city wall, Salim 
Chishti’s tomb; Delhi—Hayat Bakhsh garden 
and Zafar Mahall, Shah Burj, ‘Agab-i-Hammim 
Tughlaqabad—Mausoleum of Tuzhlaq Shah, 
Mausoleum of Humayin, Jami‘at Khiansh, 
Mosque, parapet round tomb of Jahan Ara 
Begam: Lahore—Mosque of Dai Angah, Chhoti 
Khwibgih and Shish Mahall in the Fort, 
Ajmer—Tahsil of Akbar in the Fort.} 


Annual Report, 1905-6. Impl. 4to., pp. 


| vi and 208, with 54 plates and 43 illustra- 
tions. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 

Marsratt, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9 [Serious 
damage done by the earthquake of April 4th. 
Lahore—Chhoti Khwabgih fecipplanen of work), 
ceiling of Shish Mahall, Diwin-i-’ 
Rang Maball, Naubat Khina, Hayat Bakhsh 
garden; Agra—the Taj, Diwin-i--Amm; Fathpur 
Sikri—Daftir khina, “ Mariam’s Kothi,”’ house 
of Birbal, purchase of Rang Mahall; Qanauj— 
Mosque of Jahiniin, also tombs of Kabir Bala 
and Shaikh Mahdi; Gwalior—Tomb of Mubam- 
mad Ghauth; Bijapur—Gol Gumbaz, Ibrahim 
Rauza; Firozpur—SonA Masjid.] 

Voset, J. Pa. Ancient Monuments of Kangra 
ruined in the Earthquake, pp. 10-27, with 7 
plates and 6 illustrations. [Ahani, Amiri, and 
Jahingiri Darwizié in Fort.) 

Nicnouis, W. H. Some Conservation Works in 
the Northern Circle during 1905-06, pp. 28-32, 
with 8 plates. [Sikandarah—restoration of 
minarets on south gateway of Akbar’s Tomb, 
Delhi—some photographs of the Fort, taken 
shortly after 1857:— Muthamman Bur)—Rang 
Mahall, north-west corner of the Salimgarh 
connecting bridge of same; Ajmir—the Tahsil.] 

Rea, A. Progress of Conservation in Madras, 
pp. 50-56, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 
{Includes fine Mosque in Gandikota Fort.] 


1906-7. Impl 4to., pp. x and 
coloured) and 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 

MarsHatt, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-11, with 
3 plates. [Policy of the Department with regard 
to the preservation of ancient monuments. Jaun- 
pur—Jimi* Masjid, Lal Darwfza Masjid and 
Atala Masjid; Agra—the Taj, Jahangiri Mahal and 
Hathya Paul; Lahore—Naulakha Pavilion, Shish 
Mahal and Haziri Bagh Pavilion; Shihdara—gar- 
den of Akbar’s Mausoleum and quadrangle of the 
Akbari Sarai; Delhi—Hayat Bakhsh garden and 
tomb of ‘isi Khan; Kashmir—ShAlimar Bagh; 
references to work at Panduah—£klakhi Tomb, 
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Adina and Qutbshahi mosques ; Firozpur—Sona 
Masjid; Gaur—Lattan and Tantipara Mosques, 
Firoz Minar, D4Akhil Darwaza; Bagerhat—Sat 
Gumbaz; tomb of Khan Jabin ‘Ali; Chainpur— 
tomb of Bakhtiyir Khan.] 

WNicroits, W. H. Jahangir's Tomb at Shihdara, 


pp. 12-14, with 1 plate and 1 figure. [Removal] | 


of skylight; literary and structural evidence 
regarding original form of tomb.] 
Railing in the Angiri Bagh at Agra, 
pp. 15-16, with 1 illustration 

MarsxHatt, J. H. Exploration and Research, 





pp. 34-43. [Reference to Nicholl’s Report, infra, | 


and a criticism of his remarks on the tomb of 
Madani near Srinagar-] 

Nicnotts, W. H. Muhammadan Architecture in 
Kashmir, pp. 161-170, with 16 plates (1 coloured) 
and 10 figures. [Classification of M d 
Architecture in Srinagar; Tomb of Zainu-l-‘abidin’s 
mother; Tomb of Madani; History of wooden 
style ; Mosques of Madani, Shih Hamadin, etc., 
buildings in the Mughal style.] 

Saunt, Daya Ram. Notes in the Gérakpur and 


Saran Districts, pp- 193-205, with 1 plate. [Salém- | 


pur—mosque dated A. #. 1065 (1654); Siwan— 
mosque dated A. H. 1165 (1751) ; Tajpur Basahi 
_inseribed slab on grave of a Muhammadan 
Saint named Khwfja Badshah.] 


Axnvat Report, 1907-8. Impl. 4to., pp- ) 


x and 304, with 86 plates (1 coloured) and 52 
illustrations. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1911 


Marsnatt, J. H. Conservation, pp- 1-7. [The | 


Society for the protection of Ancient Buildings and 


ite policy ; survey of work at Agra and Delhi, for | 


which see Tucker, infra; Fatehpur Sikri—Rang 
Mahall; Lahore Fort ; Agra—the Taj; Sikandarah 


_Tomb of Akbar, Kanch Mahal ; Shahdara— | 


Mausoleum of Jahangir, additional references 


confirming Nicholl’s view on opening in vaulted | 


roof: Bijapur—Ibrahim Rauza and Gol Gumbaz ; 
Bagerhat—Dargah of Khan Jahan ‘Ali, Satgum- 
baz mosque ; Panduah—mindr and mosques. | 


Tucker, R. Froupe. The Akbari Mahall in Agra | 


Fort, pp. 8-22, with 6 plates and 2 illustrations. 
The Rang Maball in Delhi Palace, 
pp. 23-30, with 2 plates (1 eoloured) and 2 
illustrations. 

, Takht-i-Akbari at Kalinir, pp- $1—32 
with 1 illustration. 


1908-9. Impl. 4to., pp. vi and 











——= 


231, with 57 plates (2 coloured) and 49) 


illustrations. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1912 
Vogel, J. Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-4, [Buildings 
in Delhi Fort—Shah Burj, Nagar Nhana, Mumtaz 
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Mahall, Hayat Bakbeh garden, ete; Sikandarah 
—eastern false gate of Akbar’s Tomb; Fatehpur 
Sikri—Rang Mahall; Allahabad—Mughal buildings 


in Fort; Bijapur—G6l Gumbsz, completion of 
cornice. } 


Vocet, J. Pa. Exploration and Research, pp. 
33-37. [Remarks on work at Brahmanibad- 
MansGra, for which see Cousens, infra. 

CousEns, Henny. Excavations at Braihmanabid 
—Mansira, Sind, pp. 79-57, with 7 plates (2 
coloured) and 7 illustrations. [Foundations of 
large mosque discovered.] 

Wast-up-Drx. A Persian Inscription in Pésha- 
war City, [with posteript by W. Irvine], pp- 203- 
206, with | plate and 1 illustration. (Dating in- 
scription from a bridge over the Bara stream, built 
aH. 1039 (1629), now built into a mosque at 
Peshawar. | 


ANNUAL Report, 1909-10. Impl. 4to., pp.’ 


fi], vi and 187, with 54 plates and 33 illustra- 
tions. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

VocsEt, J. Pu. Conservation, pp. 1-10. [Delhi— 
Heyat Bakhsh garden and Shah Burj in Fort; 
Agra—Akbar's palace in Fort ; Lahore—Diwan-i- 
‘Amm, Chhoti Khw@bgah and Shish Mahall in 
Fort, Shalimar Bagh; in neighbourhood of Delhi— 
Khirki Masjid, MOth-ki-Masjid, Tomb of Safdar 
Jang; Bijapur—Ibrahim Rauza, Jal Mandir ; 
AhmedAbad district—mosque of Imfdu-l-Mulk at 
Thsanpir, mosque and tomb of Sayyid ‘Usman at 
‘Usminpur; Sarkh¢j—Palace; Broach—Jami‘ 
Masjid; Champaner—Jami‘ Masjid; Aurangaé- 
bad—Bibi k& Magbarah ; Gulburgah—Mosque ; 
Manér (Patna District)—Makhdim Daulat ; 
Kusumbha— mosque ; Burhinpur—J4mi‘ Masjid, 
Bibi Masjid ; also Mausoleums of Shih Nawaz 
Khan, Shih Shaja and ‘Adil Khan.) | 

SanpeRson, Gorpon. The Shah Burj, Dethi 
Fort, pp. 25-32, with | plate and 4 illustrations. 
The Diwain-i--Amm, Lahore Fort, 
pp. 33-39, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 








1910-11. Impl. 4to., pp. v and 


| 103, with 53 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

SaNDERSON, GORDON. Conservation Works at 
Agra and Neighbourhood, pp. 94-103, with 6 
plates. [Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah ; 
Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra; Akbari Mahall, 
Agra Fort.] 


——_——, 1911-12. Impl. 4to., 2 parts, 


pp. 54; viii and 226, with 76 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914-15 
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GENERAL 
‘App aL-Hagg, Dihlavi. Gharibat-nigar. 
4to., pp. 180, with 19 plates (mounted pho 
Lith. 
rina? Akmal ul Matabi', Delhi, 1876 
Descriptions of famous buildings in Indin, 
Apoct Wau, Mawan. On some Archmo. 
logical remains in the District of Raj 
ehahi. Jowrn., Amatic Soelety of Bengal, 
Vol. LX XI, Pt. I, pp. 108-117. 104 
On the old Baghs Mosque, a.m. 030 (1523-4) 
and the mosque at Kusatnba, av. 966 (1559-9), 
Abstract: Proceedings, p. 100, 

On the antiquity and tradi- 
tions of the Jimi‘ Masjid and the Rauza of 
Harrat Maulinad Mobammad ‘Arab, at 
Sailkipa, Sub-Division Jhenidah, District 
Jessore. Journ., Asiatic Socuty of Bengal, 
Vol. LXX, Pt. 1, pp. 15-28. 1001 


On the Antiquity and Tradi- | 
tions of Bhabeddptr. Journ., Asialic Society of | 


Bengal, Vol. LX-XTI, Pt, 1, pp. 262-271. 1904. 
Abstract : Proceedings, p. 2. 
Apps Sanam, Maule. A Short Note on 


the Qsdam Rasul Building at Jalasore, | 


Journ., Asiatic Socwty of Bengal, Now 
Series, Vol. TV, pp. 31-32. 1905 


Aspensos, Jom. Catalogue and Hand- 
hook of the Archwological Collections in the 
Indian Museum. Svo.,2 parts. Calcutta, 1883 

Door-jambs, frieres, bricks and tiles from 

Mubammadan buildings, Part I, pp. 36-301. 

Anos. Gour, Mandoo, and Bejapaere. 


Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. | 


XVI, New Series, pp. 178-189, L835 


List of Ancient Architectural 
‘aaa or their Remains in the N.-W. 
P, Report of the Administration of the NW. 
Provinces, 1509-70. Appendix, pp. 191-166. 
Allahabad, 1871 
—— A List of the Objects of Anti- 
quarion Interest in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. Compiled at the Bengal Secretariat 
ander the orders of the Government of India, 
1879. 8vo., pp, 2067. 
Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1879 


With short notes an the locality, condition, 
importance, ete., of each buildin, 








Anon. Ziyarat al-‘Arab. 4to,, 22 Witho~ 
graphic illustrations, no text. 
Mahmud ul Matabi', Delhi, 1883 


Tlustrations of 22 Muhammadan shrines in 
Todin, Mesopotumis and Arabia. 


Indian Art, Calcutla Review, 

Vol. LAX VII, pp. 50-56. Iss4 
A short review of all periods. 

——— [Mahammadan Architecture at 

Aurangabad.] Gazetfeer of Aurangabad, pp. 

SS3-G0M., Eombay, 1884 


——— Government of Eengal, Public 
Works Department, Revised List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, 1886. Oblong dto., 
pp. [i] and 232. | 
andother remarks. Prepared with the amistance 
of J. D. Boginr. 
tions of Indian Industrial Art, d4to. 
| 1807-1010 
Architectural details from Fatehpur Sikri, 
Bijipar, Kalpi and Sind, 1896, plates I—XI, 
18097, plates V—XIIT; 1898, plates 1—VI. 
——— Alist of the Photographic Nega- 
tives of Indian Antiquities inthe Collection 
of the India Museum: with which is incor- 
porated the List of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. Published by 
Authority of the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 
dto., pp. viii and 215. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1900 
With references to deseriptions in the Ar¢hino- 
logical Survey Reporte and other worl, Chiefly 
the work of Dr. T. Bloch Tha aocored [het 


id a reprint, with alight alterationa nid additions, 
of Dr. Burgess’ List, published in 1804, 


—— Govemnment of Eengal. Public 
Works Department. List of Ancient. Monn- 


ments in Bengal. Revised and corrected up- 


to Sist August 1895. Published by Antho- 


‘Tity. 4to., pp.[v], 571, xii and xii, with 9 
mays of the Divisions. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, Caloutta, 1896 

This was shortly afterwards issued in the form 
of 8 litta (one for aach Dy 

tobe ivision) with separate 


With notes on lonality, conditi LI portance. 
eto., al och building. one 
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Batt, V. On the Building and Ornamental 
Stones of India, Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Vol, VII, pp. 98-122. 

Caleutta, I874 


Beames, Jous. The Alti Hills in Cuttack. 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XLIV, Pt. I, pp. 19-23, with 4 plates, 1876 

Ploie TV, “Mosque of Pir Sulaiman on tho 
top of the "Alamgir Hill.” Dated 

(1719-20), p. 21, 

Betuasis, A. F. Old Tombs in the Ceme- 
teries of Surat. Journ., Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, pp. ee 


Tombs of the Bohraa, a Shiah sect, pp. 145.156. 


Two large domed mausclouns with gilded spires, | 


e. S00, 

An Account of the Old Tombs 
in the Cemeteries of Surat. Svo., pp. 1%. 
Education Society's Presa, Bombay, 186] 

A Reprint of the preceding. 
Brxorr, Fraxcots. L'Architecturn. 
L’ Orient : médiéval ct t.Sdeom,voe.n pp. iv 
and 543. Renouard, Paris, 1912 


BEeveninge, HENRY. 
the ‘Tughra character, Proceedings of the 
Asialic Soctely of Hengal, p. 55. 1803 

Recording the erection of a mosque by Saif-od. 

Din Ati) Muzaffar Firia Shih, an. 500 (1490), 

at Chudkhall, 

Bevegrpor, H. <A Visit to Umarkot, &c, 
Calcutta Remew, Vol. CX, pp. 61-69. 1900 
Abul Fazl's grave and Anirkali's tomb. 

BiocumMas*, H. Notes on places of his- 
torical interest in the District of Hugli. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, 
109-127. L870 

Notes on Madiran and Pandwa. 


An inscription in 


Notes on the Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions in the Hugli District, Jouwrn., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XIX, Pt. 
I, pp. 280-303, with 5 plates, esc 


Bee also the Proceedings, pp. 187-111). A sequel 
to Notes on places of Adsforical intercat in the 
District of Hugli [q. ¥.]- 


am. 1132 | 





Simi, Batgacn, Pandwoa and Dininith ‘Three 
of the plates illustrate the mowque of Fandwa. 
Biocumayy, H.—Notes on several Arabic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, Pt. 1, pp. 251-26), 
with 4 plates (2 coloured). 1871 
Tnaeriptions on buildings at Bardwin, Gaur, 
Attock, Majherah and Barellly. 
Notea on several Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions received from Members 
of the Society. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Socily of Bengal, pp. 126-128, 1871 
Merely an abstract of the articlo in the Journal, 
From Sikendarpdr, Attock, Barcilly, Majherah, 





—— ‘Note on three Arabic Insorip- 
tions by early Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, 
received from A. Broadley, Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Societyof Bengal, pp. 245-247. 1871 

Bihar. 

Notes on Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions, No. Il, Journ., Asiatic Sociely 
of Bengal, Vol. XLI, Pt. I, pp. 102-113, 
with 1 plate, 1872 

Dating inseriptions on morques to, at 

Dinijpar, Dacca, Dhamrai, Badida, Alapir. 

[Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Badion.| Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, pp. 47-49, 1872 

One dating inscription. 

Note on a new King of Bengal. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, 
pp. 131-132, 1872 

Dating inseriptions on m moaque at Kalnah, 

AH. 890 (1692), ond Shih Nifah’s Dargah at 

Monghir. 4. n. 902 (140). 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Sambhalheri and Kol.] Pro- 
casdings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 





pp. 165-168. 1872 
Contributions to the Geography 
and History of Bengal. (Muhammndan 


| Period.) Part L., Geographical. — Part I. 


Historical, based on Inscriptions received 
from Gencral A. Cunningham, ete. Journ., 
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Aswatic Society of Bengal, Vol. ALM, Pt, 1, 


Biocamass, H. [Transtations of idaaio: 


pp. 200-310, with map and @ plates (3 of 





inaeri ptions). 1873 
Inscriptions Pa | ard | atte at Bibiir, Ragu! i 
ro 3Atgnan , Dindjpir, Silk 


Biocumaxr, H. [Translations and notes on 
insoriptiona at Dihli, Sonpat, 
Sambhal, Muridibad, and Amrobah.} Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. @-102. 1873 
[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Jaunpir, Panipat, and Musxaffar- 
nagor,) Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 138-142. 1873 

————. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Rapri, Mahobi, Dibli, Biinah 
Ajmir, and Agrah.] Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 156-160, 1873 
[Transiations and notes on in- 
scriptions st Dihli, Badéon and Kanayj.} 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, 











pp. 197-202. 1873 | 
| [Contributions tothe Geography 
und History of Bengal (Mophammadan 


Period).] No. Ul. Journ. Amatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIM, Pt. I, pp. 280-300, with 
| plate (of coins). 


Godimalti, Garh, JaripA (Sherpiir), Gaur, BholabAt, 

(Rubbings, received from 
General Cunningham and Mr. Delmcrick, of 
inscriptions at rich of Erich, Piparai 
near ‘Isiigarh, Abu'har and  Sirsi.) 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Sopiety of Bengal, 
pp. 69-73. Is74 
[Translations and notes on in. 
scriptions at Badion, Dehli, Aprah, Sujan 





Deo, Baniiras and Sakit.] Proceedings of 


the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 10.106. 
1874 
[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Agrah, Fathpur Sikri, Ujjain, 
Firizibad, east of Agra, and Gwilifr.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Pp. 160-180, 








Pinipat, 
| Geography of 


1874 | 
Dating inscriptions from buildings at Milde, | 


| pp. 117-124. 





1S74 | 


tions: ‘wnat Agrah, Sikandrah, Kachpdrwi, 
Sarzipir, and Narnaul.} Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 200.297. 1874 

——-- Persian inscriptions ‘from 
Eelgim, Simpgim, Gulbarga, and Siddhapur. 
indian Antiquary, Val. IV, pp. 6-8, 1875 
Saiseoe ave History and 











Period), No, M1. Jee Apiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. ALIV, Pt. I, PP: 275-306, 
with 1 plate (af coins). 1875 
bias Sua aoe i Aecaee e ot — 
Sonirgaon, Hihiz. gi 
iterations from qa Korale anid 
Niribad.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 113-117. 1875 
Rohtis and Sahasrim.) Proceedings of the 
Amatic Socwty of Bengal, pp. 4-12. 1876 


[Readings and translations of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Hisar 
Firfzah and Azamgurh.] Proceedings of the 
Asati Soctely of Bengal, pp, 02-101. 1877 
[Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from  HAnsi, 
with historical notes on the town.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1877 

Persian inscriptions from Munger.) Procee:- 











Inga of the Asialic Soeiely of Bengal, pp, 254- 


257, L877 
Boremanx, Rictann. Die Keramik in 
der Boukunst, Zweiter Autlage. Svo. 


Kronij : Lei | 
See pp. 0-07. a ae eon 


Barecs, 0.G. The Cities of Gujarishtrs ; 
their topography and history illustrated in 
a journal of a recent tour: with aceom- 
panying documents. 4to., pp. 408 and xxiv. 

Tunes’ Press, Bombay, 1849 
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' Brown, Percy. Lahore Museum, Punjab. 
A descriptive Guide to the Department of 
Archezology & Antiquities. 8vo., pp. [i] 
ii, vii, 57 and x, with 15 plates. 


* Civil and Military Gazette ~ Press, 


Lahore, 1908 

See p. 25 and plate X, for bi-lingual inscription 

(Arabic and Hindi), dated “1566 a...” found 

during the dismantling of a gateway at Khokra 
Kot. 


BucHaNAN-Hamitton. Account of the 


District or Tila of Dinajpur. MS. 4to., 


2 vols. Transmitted to the Governor General 
in Council, 27th April 1809. 
Preserved in the Library of the India Office. 
Book I: Topography and Antiquities, pp. 222. 
Burcess, James. Notes on a Visit to 
Gujarat in December 1869. (Reprinted from 
the “Times of India ”’.) 12mo., pp. 120. 
“Times of India” Office, Bombay, 1870 
Ahmadabad, ete. 


Photographs of Archi- 
tecture and Scenery in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. Photographed by Bourne 
and Shepherd, With historical and 
descriptive letterpress by James Burgess. 
Folio, pp. 47, with 30 mounted photo- 
graphs. 

Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta, Bombay, 

and Simla. 1874 

Includes Ahmadabad (2), Ajmir (2), Amber 
(1), ete. 


Indian Architectural Details. 

Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. IL, pp. 49-58, with 

15 plates (6 coloured). 1890 

An article on Col. 5. 5. Jacob’s Jeypore Port- 

folio of Architectural Details [q. v.], from which 
the plates are taken. 


in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Edi- 
tion, Vol. II, pp. 155-205. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908 


B[urges]s, J. Indian Architecture. Article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 428-434, with 4 plates and 

illustrations. 1910 











CAMPBELL, JAMES M. Thana: places of 
interest. 8vo., pp. [i] and 433, with 5 maps 
and 3 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1882 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIV. 

Places arranged in alphabetical order. 

CutsHotm, R. F., F.RJI.B.A. The Old 
Palace of Chandragiri. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XII, pp. 295-296, with 4 plates. 1883 

Mixed Hindu-Muhammadan style. 


Essays on Indian Art, Industry, 
and Education. Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
3rd Series, Vol. XXXII, pp. 315-320. 1911 

An article on Havell’s Hssays on Indian Art, 
etc., with special reference to his article 
The Taj and its Designers, reprinted there, 
attacking the ‘‘ Verronao”’ theory. 


| o 
CLARKE, C. Purpon, C.J.E. The Exam- 
ples of Moghul Art in the India Museum. 


| Transactions of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. Archi- 


tects, Vol. IV, New Series, pp. 122-132, 
with 4 plates (2 double). 1888 


Chiefly on inlaid stone, and carved house fronts 
(3 plates) in the India Museum. 

Synopsis: The Architect, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
343-345, 


CLaRKE, C. Stantey. [List of existing 
monuments in India upon which tile de- 
coration still appears.] Contributed to 
Furnival’s Leadless Decorative Tiles pp. 121- 
126 with 1 plate. 1904 

The plate shows the principal entrance to the 
mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore, from a water- 
colour drawing. 


Coe, Lrevt. (later Major) Henry Harpy, 


| R.H. Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra 


and Agra, showing the mixed Hindu- 


Indian Architecture. Article Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 


at the India Museum under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. Impl. 
4to., pp. 8, with 53 plates, (plans, mounted 
photographs, etc.) with explanatory text 
interleaved. Allen, London, 1873 
21 plates are devoted to Fathpar Sikri, 
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Cotz, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments, Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad. 
Poona. Karli. Ambarnath. Elephanta. 5th 
July 1881. Preliminary Report. (Illustrated 
by two diagrams and eight rough 
sketches.) 4to., pp. 17, with 10 plates. 
Title on wrapper. 
Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 
Cote. H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Golden Temple at Amrit- 
sar, Punjab. Folio, pp. 2, with 5 plates (4 
coloured). Title on cover. s.l, [1884] 
It is stated that “the design of the temple 
repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the 
shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Mian Mir, near 


Lahore (1635 4.p.).”" The plates illustrate the 
doors. 


Reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. III, 
p. 40, with 5 plates; and, with slightly contract- 
ed text, in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings 
of Historical Buildings, [g. v.], plates 82-86, 
—— Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio, pp. 5, with 9 plates 
(7 coloured). Title on cover. 3.1. [1884] 

The 9 plates above are also to be found | 
reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings, [q. v.], plates 68-76, with 
2 pp. of text. 
— _ Preservation of Nationa] Monu. 

ments. India. Delhi. Folio, pp. [1], [l]and 
| 3, with 5 plates (4 coloured). Titleon cover. 
8. l. [1884] 

Details of decoration of the Diwan-i-‘Am and 
Diwain-i-Khaég, and plan of the buildings at 
the Qutub. | 
———— Preservation of National Monu. 

ments. India. Buildings in the Punjab. 
Folio, pp. [1], 2 and 3, with 7 plates (3 
coloured). Title on cover. 8. L. [1884] 

“Badshahi Sarai at Nurmahal near Jalandhar,” 
2 plates; Plan of Lahore Fort, showing the 
original buildings, 1 double plate; “Shalimar 
Bagh, Lahore,” 4 plates (3 double). 

The 7 plates above are also to be found re- 
printed in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings, [q. v.], plates 77-81, 87 and 
88, with contracted and somewhat different 
text; also, reduced to 3 plates, but with the 


same text as the latter, in the Journ., Ind. 
Vol. VI, pp. 94-96. v4 


Coz, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. First Report of the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments in India for the year 
1881-82. 8vo., pp. iii, 20 and cexxi, with | 
1 folding plate. Signed H. H. Cole. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1882 

——_—— Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 
1882-83. 8vo., pp. 13 and clv, with large 
folding ‘‘Mapof India showing some of the 
localities rich in Ancient Monuments” and 
33 plates (sketches and plans), Signed H. H, 

e. 
enaee Government. Printing, Calcutta, 1883. 

——— Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in’ India for the year 
1883-84. 8vo., pp. iv, 28 and clxxiii. Signed | 
H. H. Cole. 

Supt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 1885 

Contains much miscellaneous information 
lists of principal monuments in various districts, 
etc. Last published. 

———— Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Bombay Presidency. Bijapur. 
26th May 1881. ([llustratedby two plans and 
six sketches). Preliminary Report, 4to., 
pp. 15, with 8 folding plates. Title on 
wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Preservation of National Monu- 

ments. Nizam’s Territory. Kalburgah. 25th 

June 1881, Preliminary Report. 4to., pp. 3, 

with | plate. Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Preservation of National Monu- 

ments, Rajputana. Mount Abu. Ajmir. 

Jaipur. Ulwar. 5th July 1881, Preliminary | 

Report. Illustrated by eight rough sketches. 
4to., pp. 9, with 8 folding plates. Title 

on wrapper. ) 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 


1881 
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Coxz, Masor H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Agra and Gwalior. Folio, 
pp- [1] and 3, with 9 plates (3 coloured). 
Title on cover. s. 1. [1885] 
Includes plate of the Jami‘ Masjid, Gwalior, 
and 3 coloured plates of the painted fresco 
decoration of I‘timfid ud-Dawla’s Mausoleum, 
Agra. The plate of the Jimi’ Masjid, Gwalior, 
was reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 
VIII, plate 86. 


Cousens, H. List of 


on wrapper. 4to., pp. 41. Poona, 1888 


——— Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Bombay Presidency. Journ., | 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Centenary Memorial Volume, pp. 149-162. 
] 


Portfolio of Illustrations of Sind — 


Tiles. Photo-Chromo-Lithographed by W. 
Griggs and Sons. Folio, pp. [ii] with 51 
plates (50 coloured), London, 1906 

Plate 1, “ Tatta : Section of the Jami Masjid”. 

29 and 30, ‘**Sukkur: coloured tile decoration on 

back wall of mosque near tomb of M. Abul Baki 

Purani,” 

Cow.ey, J. Rough Notes on Sonah, and 
its Hot Sulphur Springs. Journal of -the 
Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp. 78-84. 1850 

Contains notes on the buildings there. 


Creswett, K.A.C. Indian Domes of 


Persian Origin. Asiatic Review, Vol. V, 
New Series, pp. 475-489, with 6 illustrations 
on 1 plate, and 5 figures. 


Crostuwaitr, H.S. Monograph on Stone 
Carving in the United Provinces. 4to., pp. 
[vii] and 33, with 12 plates. 

Supdt., Government Press, United Provin- 
ees, Allahabad, 1906 

Includes jdli work, stone inlay at Agra, ete. 


CunNNINGHAM, GeneRaL A., C.S.J. Chahd 
Shah Daulah. Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, 
** Notes and Queries,” p. 234. 1879 


Notes on a shrine in answer to a query in Vol. 
VIII, p. 176. 


| pp. 215-217. 


Photographic | 
Negatives of Ancient Buildings and Anti- 


| Rohri, Journ., 
quities of the Bombay Presidency. Title 


1914 


Deakin, ALFRED. The Architecture of 
the Mughals, The Architect, Vol. XLVII, 
1892 

De Forest, Lockwoop. Indian Domestic 
Architecture, Impl. 4to., [pp. iii], with 
25 plates. [New York ?]. 1885 

Includes some examples of Muhammadan 
architecture: Lattice window and wall surface 
of tomb covered with glazed tiles, Multan; Tomb 
of ‘Alé-ud-Din Khilji, Delhi, ete. 

Eastwick, Lr. E.B. Note on Allore and 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. I, pp. 203-209. 1844 


On some very early mosques, one dated AH. 
341 (952). Dr. Horovitz, however, says that this 
date is not to be taken seriously. See Epiyraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, p. 31, note. 


FaLKn, JAKOB von. Aus dem weiten 


905  Reiche der Kunst. Sm. 8vo., pp. 387. 


' Berlin, 1889 
See pp. 112-135. Also ““Wohnung und Palast 

im Orient, *’ pp. 137-166. 

Fercusson, JAMES. One Hundred Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of Architecture and 
Natural History in Western India. Photo- 
graphed by Major Gill and described by 
James Fergusson. 8vo., pp. xii, with short 
note under each photograph. 

Cundall, Downes & Co., London, 1864 
Aurangabad, pl. 63-77 and 79-86. Tombs of 

Rabi’ah Durini and Muzaffar Safi, Jam‘ Masjid, 

Mosque in Old Palace at Rauzah, Shah Gang 

and Tomb of Pir Ismd‘il. 

— — On the Study of Indian 
Architecture. Journal of the Society of Arts, 
Vol. XV, pp. 70-80, with 3 illustrations 
and a map. 1866 

Published separately, sm. 8vo., pp. 35, 
with 5 illustrations and a map. 

Murray, London, 1867 
Science and Art Department of Committee of 

Council on Education. 

——-— Illustrations of various styles 
of Indian Architecture. A series of 
fifteen photographs of some of the most 
important buildings in India erected 
between B.c. 250 and a.p, 1830. With a 
lecture on the study of Indian Architecture, 
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read at a mecting of the Society of Arta, 
on 10th December, 1866, and a report of the 
discussion which onaued. §vo., PPp- vii, 
35 and » leaf of text to each plate, with map 
and 5 illustrations in’ text, wee iL 
London, 1860 

Ahmadibid, Fothpir Stlri, Agra, Delhi, tc. 




















“Notes and Queries,” p. 287. 1910 

Gerson pa Conna, J, Notes on the History 
and Antiquities of Chaul. Journ., Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. pp. 
1-162, with 8 folding plates. 1876 





Fenorsson, J aMEs. Flistory of Indian and Muhammadan antiquitios, pp. 161162 (no 
Hhietratlons). 


Fastern Architecture. Svo., pp. xvii and. 756, 
with 1 plate, 394 illustrations and 2 maps, 
Murray, London, 1876 _ 
This edition was reprinted (without tha 
author's consent) by Dodd, Mend & Co., ot 
Boston in 1980, and sgain in LH, 
Do. Revised and edited, with 
additions. Indian Architacture by James 
Burgess, and Eastern Architecture by RB. 
Phené Spitrs. Svo., 2 vola., pp. xxiii and 
450; xvi ond 521. With 50 plotes and 
612 illustrations, Murry, London, 1910 
* @ Rook VIL: Indian Saracenio Architecture," | 
Vol. 11, pp. 180-545. 
Ficvor, Kant, Indische Architektur. 
Die Kunatwelt, Johrg. I, Band IT, pp. 455-466, 
with 2 plates and 16 illustrations (5 full- 


Gonwrs-Avstes, Mason H, H. On the 
Ruins st Dimipdr on the Dunsiri River, 
Asim. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol, XLII, Pt. I, pp. 1-6, with 6 plates. 


fy a 1874 
See plate IV. 

Guiogs, W. India. Ph phs and 
Drawings of Historical Buildings. 100 plates 
reproduced by W. Griggs. From the Cole 
Pi ‘onunments in India. Folio, 1) plates 
(50 coloured), with explanatory text inter- 
leaved, London, 1896 

The greater part of the aborn consiate of re 
printa fram H, H. Colo'» Preservation of National 
Monuments Geries, anil fram the Journal of 
Jnidion Art. 

Growse, F. 8. C.0.4. The town 








ay tric 
= 





pare). 1912 | Bulandshahr. Journ,, Asiatic Sociey of 
Good photographs of Architecture at Delhi, | 


Bengal, Vol, LU, pp. 270-288, with 2 plates. 
1883 


Notes on the Muhommodan monuments, pp 
ogHh-287. - 


Agro andl Fathpdr Sikrt, 

Forrest, G. W. Cities of India. Svo., 
pp. =viand 3&4, with 6) illustrations and & | 
mp fi, Constable, London, 1903 





Notes on the Fatehpur Thatriot, 
N.W. P. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LIV, Pt. 1, pp. 145-162. 1885: 
Mahammadan buildings, pp. 140-153. 
A Supplement to the Fatehpur 
Gavettcer. 8vo., pp. [3] and 43, with I 
plate. 
North-Weatem Provinces and Oudh 
Government Press, Allahalad., 1887 
Written to supplement ita scanty architee- 
toral and topographical information. Airdwe 
Aidit, mosque, p. 7; Fathpir, tomb and 
moaquo of ‘Abdus Samad WKhin, am 1131 
(i700), pp. iS-l4; Garhi Tir, pp. 17 and 36; 
Huthganw, temple rearranged as mosque, pp, 
“21; Khajuhs, sural and mosque, pp, 
92.99; Mughal bridge, p. 24: Kora, pp- 
24.25 and 96; Malwa, mosque, Imambara, | 


Francatms, Mazon Wruiam, Journal 
ol a Route from Rajemehul to Gour, At. | 
1810-11, MS. 4to., pp. 87. 

Note on fipleaf: “The map and drawimgs 
which Major Froncklin prepared are mot 
to be found, aud were never contained in 
the Geographical Collection of the India 
Office.” | 

Inthe map Room of the India Offinos, 
Bee Beveridge: (H.) 

Finner, A. List of Photographic 
Negatives of the Monumental Antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
4to,, pp. 13, Title from wrapper. 4.4, 1380. 
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Gupra, AsutosH. Ruins and Antiquities 
Journ., Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, 


of Rampal. : 
Vol. LVI, Pt. I, pp. 12-27, with 1 plate. 


1889 
Geschichte der 


Gururrt, CORNELIUS. 
Kunst. Large 8vo., 2 vols. 
Bergstrasser, 

See Band I, pp. 403-409, #ith 1 plate ; Die 
mohammedaner Indiens, PP- 643-646 ; Die 
mohammedanische Kunst in Osten, pp. 677-685. 
Hato, Masor T. W. Inscriptions in 
Gulbarga. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1907- 
8, pp- 1-10. 
__ Some Inscriptions in Berar. 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1907-8, pp. 10-21, 
with 1 plate. [1908] 
I. Gawilgarh. TI. Narnala, with plate of the 


Muhammadi or Mahikali gateway of the fort, | 


III. Akola, IV. Balapir. V. Pditar Shaikh 
Baba. VI. Malkapar. VII, Mehkar. VIII, 
Shakarkhelda or Fathkelda. IX. Rohankhed. 
X. Barsi Takti. XI. Sirpar. 

An Inscription in the Fort of 
Daulatabad. 
1907-8, pp. 21-23. [1908] 

Inscriptions in Hyderabad and 
Golconda. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 
1907-8, pp. 23-29. 

Havett, E. B. Indian Architecture : its 


Psychology, Structure, and History, from | 


the first Muhammadan Invasion to the 
present day. 8vo., pp. xx and 260, with 
129 plates and 49 figures. 


Murray, London, 1913 


Henptey, Toomas Hosur. The Jey- | 


pore Guide. 12mo.,pp. vil, 146, x1 and 6, 
with 18 plates (line drawings). 
Jeypore, 
Architecture at Jaipir and Amber. 


1876 


Memorials of the Jeypore Exhi- | 


bition. Impl. 4to., 4 vols. 


Griggs, London, 1884 
See Vol. I, pp. 68-70, and Vol. II, 
CLAXXVI, CLAXAXVIT and CXACIY. 
——— Decorative Art in Rajputana. 
Journ., Ind. Art, Vol. IL, pp. 43-50, with 10 
plates (7 coloured). 1888 
On the palaces of Jaiptr and Amber. 


plates 
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Stuttgart, 1902 | 


[1908] | 


Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, | 


[1908] 
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Henpiey, THomas Houpery. Ulwar and 


its Art Treasures, Sm. folio. 


Griggs, London, 1888 
Plate XIX : Mausoleum at Tejara. See also 

plates XXVI and XXVII. 

Hopeson, Cou. J. A. Memoir on the 
Length of the Illahee Guz, or Imperial 
Land Measure of Hindostan. Journ., oy. 
Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, pp. 42-63, with 
1 large folding plate. 1843 

With a view to determine this he carefully 
measured the Taj and its garden, a plan of 
which is given on the plate. There are two 
tables of measurements of different parts of the 

Jami‘ Masjid, Moti Masjid, Taj Mahal, and the 

Fort, for the purpose of deducing the relative 

proportions of each. Also extracts from the 

Shahjahan Nama, by Muhammad Salih Kumbo. 

Horr, T.C. Surat, Broach, and other 
old cities of Goojerat, photographed by 
Lindley and Warren ; with brief descriptive 
and architectural notes. Sm. folio, pp. [i] 
and 8, with 23 plates (20 of which are 
mounted photographs) and 6 figures (plans). 

The Oriental Press, Bombay, 1868 


Horn, Pact. Muhammadan Inscriptions 


from the Siba of Dihli. Zpigraphia Indica, 


Vol. Il, pp. 130-159, with 3 plates. 1894 
Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Jhaj- 
har, Panipat, Sewih, Sonpat, Rohtak and 
Mahim, Khékarakét, Bohm, Higair Firdza, 
Barwila, Fath&abad, and Hansi. 


Muhammadan Inscriptions from 


| Bengal. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. LU, pp. 
280-296, with 2 plates. 1894 
Dating inscriptions on mosques, ete., at 


Bhagalpir, Hazrat Pandwa, Gaur, Mahdipir, 
Khandkartola (Shérpir), Bihar, and Munér. 








Muhammadan Inscriptions from 
the Sfiba of Dihli. No. IL. LEpigraphia 
Indica, Vol. IU, pp. 424-437. 1894 


Dating inscriptions on Mosques, etc., at 
Fathabad, Hisar, Hansi, Bhatinda, and Rohtak. 
Horne, C. Noteson the Jumma Masjid 
of Etawah. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 74-75, with 1 folding 
plate. 1867 

Horovitz, J. <A list of the published 
Mohamedan Inscriptions of India, Epigra- 
phia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 30-144, 

1912 





Horovitz, The Inscriptions of Muhammad 
ibn Sam, Qutbuddin Aibeg, and Iltutmish. 
Enigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, Pp. 
12-34, with 28 plates. 1914 
Quwwat ul Islim Mosque and Qutb Minar, 
Delhi; tomb of Shih Ni‘matullih Shahid in 
fort at Hansi; Arhai din ka jhonpra Mosque 
at Ajmir; Jami‘ Masjid, Budién; mosque at 
Hansi; mosque at Bilgrim; tomb at Malikpar ; 
‘Idgah at Hansi. 
Hovexron, Carr. [Photographs of Tomb 
at Tatta.] Oblong 4to., 11 plates, no text. 
[1859] | 


Hucues, A.W. A Gazetteer of the Pro- 
vince of Sindh. 8vo., pp. viii and 898, 
with 13 plates and folding map in pocket. 

Bell, London, 1874, 


———Do. Second edition. 8vo., pp. 
xi and 946, with 13 plates and map. 
Bell, London, 1876 ) 


d’Hummres, Rogert. L’Islam monu- 
mental dans l’Inde du Nord. Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 3e période, tome XXV, pp. 
277-291, with 6 illustrations:tome XXVI, pp. 
123-138, with 7 illustrations; pp. 299-317, 
with 9 illustrations. 1901 
Delhi, Fathpar Sikri and Agra. 


Impey, Carr. E. C. Delhi, Agra, and 
Rajpootana, illustrated by eighty photo- 
graphs. Folio, pp. [i] with explanatory 
note under each photograph. 

Cundall, Downes, and Co., London, 1865 
Delhi, 18 photographs; Agra, 9; Sikandra, 

4- Amber, 4. 

TrvInE, WILLIAM. Note on an Inserip- | 
tion from Shamsabad, Farrukhabad District, | 
N.-W. P. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1894, pp. 76-77. 1894 


Inscription from a mosque, dating it by abjad 
A» H. 702 (1302-3), 


Jaco, Con. S. §. Trellis Work in 
Chunam. Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering, Vol. V, pp. 3803-304, with 2 
plates and 1 figure, Roorkee, 1868 
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JacoB, Cot. S. §. Jeypore Portfolio of 


Architectural Details. Issued under the 


patronage of His Highness Maharaja Sawai 
Madhu Singh of Jeypore. Large folio, 6 vols. 
and folio, 6 vols., as under —— 
Part I, Copings and Plinths, pp. [6], 
with 52 plates (1 col.). 
Part I, Pillars—Caps and Bases, pp. [6], 
with 79 plates (1 col.). 
Part III, Carved Doors, pp. [4], with 
66 plates (11 col.). 
Part IV, Brackets, pp. [4] with 68 
plates (2 col.) 
Part V, Arches, pp. [4], with 58 plates 
(10 col.), 
Part VI, Balustrades, pp. [4], with 50 
plates (1 col,). 
Part VII, String and Band Patterns, 
pp. [8], with 64 plates (13 col.). 
Part VIII, Wall and Surface Decora. 
tions, pp. [7], with 61 plates (2 col.). 
Part IX, Dados, pp. [8], with 61 plates 
(37 col.). 
Part X, Parapets, pp. [8], with 49 
plates (17 col.). 
Part XI, Chatris and Domed Roofs, 
pp. [3]. with 56 plates (1 col.). 
Part XII, Jharokas or Balcony Win- 
dows, pp. [3], with 48 plates. 
Griggs : Quaritch : London, 1890-1913 
Includes large scale details of a great number 
of Muhammadan buildings at Agra, Ahmedabad, 
Ajmir, Amber, Bijapir, Bunnur, Burhanpur, 
Broach, Dethi, Fathptr Sikri, Gwalior, Jaunpur, 
Jhavindwada, Kalpi and Lahore. 
James, H. E.M. Sind as a Field for the 
Naturalist and Antiquarian. A lecture deli- 
vered at the Dayaram Jethmal College, Kara- 


| chi,on the 19th July 1893. 8vo., pp. [i] and 27, 


“ Mercantile ” Press, Karachi, 1893 


JARRET, H. S. Note on an Inscription 
on an ancient Mosque in Koh Iném, Zillah 
Allahabad, sent by A. M. Markham. Pro- 


| ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 


72-73. 
Dated A.H, 786 (1384), 


1880 








Krrror, Marka. Illustrations of Indian 
Architecture from the Muhammadan Con- 
quest downwards, selected from a portfolio 
of architectural drawings, prepared with 
much care, and principally by regular 
measurements, from buildings at Agra, 
Delhi, Juanpur, Benares, Chunar and 
numerous other places in Upper India. 
Oblong folio, pp. [i], with 47 lithographic 
plates and explanatory text to the first 12. 

Thacker, Calcutta, 1838 


Kuun, Dr. P. ALBERT. Geschichte der 
See pp. 368-374, with | coloured plate, and 
figs, 632-638. 


L., M. The Early History of Multan. | 


Calcutta Review, Vol. XCI, pp. 389-400; 
XCII, pp. 229-261. 1890-91 


Contains a considerable amount of architectural 
information, especially XCII, pp. 945-259. 


LANGLES, 
modernes de I‘Hindoustan. Folio, 2 vols. 
Didot, Paris, 1821 

Mosque built by Aurangzib at Aurangabad 
tome II, pp. 146, with plate; Mausoleum of 
the Muhammadan dynasty at Mysore, Ll, pp. 

43-47, with | plate. 

La Tovucue, T. D. [Letter on an ancient 
plan of Bhakar with parts of Rohri and 
Sukkur.] 
of Bengal, pp. 69-74. 1895 

Gives a list of 99 buildings marked on the plan. 


* Ta Rocun, Emanven. Indische Bau- 


kunst, Herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung von | 


Alfred Sarasin. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Heinrich Wolfflin und einem Literatur 
Verzeichniss von Emil Gratzl. Folio, 3 vols., 
with 125 plates (12 coloured) and 555 figures, 


and atlas folio, 3 vols., with 40 plates (3 
1921 


coloured). Bruckmann, Miinchen, 
Limited to 226 numbered copies. 


Lz Bon, Dr. Gustave. Les Civilisations 
de VInde. Ouvrage illustré de 7 chromo- 
lithographies, 2 cartes et 350 gravures et 


eee eS ——— 


1909 





L. Monuments  anciens et 


Vol. XXXITI, pp. 402-406. 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
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héliogravures d’aprés les photographies, 
aquarelles et documents de l’auteur, 4to., 
pp. vii and 743. Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1887 
Architecture hindo-musulmane, pp. 532-546, 
figs. 218-276 and 1 coloured plate. 

Lz Bon, Dr. Gustave. Les Monuments de 
lInde. Ouvrage illustré d’environ 400 
figures: héliotypies, dessins, cartes et plans, 
exécutées d’aprés les photographies et les 


| documents de l’auteur. Impl. 4to., pp. 254. 


Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1893 

Includes Agra, Ahmadibad, Ajmir, Bijapdr, 
Delhi, Fathpir Stkri, Gaur, Goleonda, Lahore 
and Sikandra, all well illustrated. 

Lyon, Capt. Notes to accompany @ 
series of photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of Western India. 
Taken for Government, and described by 
Capt. Lyon. 4to., pp. 19. Carey, Geneva, 1871 

Bijapir, Karli, Ambernath, Surat, Ahmad- 
Abad and Palitdna. 

I have never met with the set of photographs 
referred to, although I have seen it once in a 
bookseller’s catalogue. The text-volume above 
is extremely rare. 

Macxenzig, Capt. H. On the Antiquities 
of Guzerat. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1864 

[Supplementary to the above.] Inscription on 
the Maqbara at Hailan. Ibid., pp. 649-551, 1864. 

A transliteration without translation. 
MACKINTOSH, Caprarx. On an Indian 

method of constructing Arches. Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. XIV, pp. 476-479, with 1 
folding plate. 1822 
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oTOR'S COMPLAINT FROM PORAKAD IN 1665. 
Br SIR FR. C, THEAIPLE, Br, 

[Me. Wrao1am Foster has drawn my attention to the accompanying, rather amusing 
complaint about a cat and some pigeons belonging to a couple of English factors stationed at 
the little isolated factory of “Porqua," that is, Porakad on the Travancore Coast, near Allep- 
pey, in 1665. It was addressed tothe President at Surat at that date, Sir George Oxenden 
and it is of value aa showing the condition under which the servants of the East India Com- 
pany had to pass their lives in India in the early pioneer days. Something of the kind prevail- 
ed in Upper Burme in our own time, in the first years of ita occupation during the Third 
Burmese War in 1885-9, for I well recollect a petition to myself in Mandalay about 1855, 
which began—" Whereas my hen has a habit of laying its eggs on other people's gardens, and 
whereas X has kept my hen's eggs and refuses to deliver them up, I pray the Court to order 
X to give up my eggs to me.” 

As Mr. Foster's forthcoming volume of English Factories in India containa full details 
of the factorics mentioned in the letter now reproduced, as well as accounts of the individuals 
who figure in the story, | bave only added such brief notes aa are necessary to elucidate 
the text.) 


Riour Worsmrrcn. &ca,, My Honovnep FRrexps. 

Our last unto you was dated the $th November last Per the Royall Charles, since whose 
dispeed wee have nothing of general! businesse worth your notice, and if there were, this con 
veyance is not very convenient to write any such matter, nay, am heartily sorry that [am 
foreed to make use thereof, and olleo that I must trouble you withso unseemly a matter, 
which you will find in these insuing lines, allthough there hath been no wantin me to present 
the same, but now to my great greife am able to hold no longer. 

The letter [sent you last yeare to the President was cccasion'd upon the like story that 
this now is, the sending whereof Mr. Harrington knew very well, and might, if he had been 
minded to have written likewise. Therefore, whereas you say in your last to this factory you 
wonder that Alexander Grigbic mentioned nothing of Mr. Harrington,’ the reason was be- 
cause he was well and would not write himselfe, wizé, upon the 20th May last, being the Kings 
Coronation day, at which time I was extreame ill. Yet, about 4 a clock in the afternoon J 
went out into our Baleony, where wee commonly dine, at which time | found said Mr. Harri ng- 
ton looking upon a Silver hilted sword that he had newly made, and sitting down, I called to 
my servant for a boule of Congee (rice and water boiled together),? which to this instant is my 
choeifest licknor, and accing them merry, had a desire to participate of their mirth, and began 
to drink to.a Portugall that was in the company in my said liquor. Mr. Harrington, turning 
townrds me, falsely accuses me that in those words T dishonoured him, he imagining that 
whereas [ spake to the aforesaid Portugall, I had asked him to sel) his aword, allthough all they 
that stood by knew and testilicd that there was no such word spoken ; yet there was no per- 
swading him. ; 7 

‘To be short, he anid [ was what he pleased to call me, and strikes at my beare head with 
his naked sword, T having nothing to defend my selfe but my boule of Congee. Yat, by 
Gods merey I had no hurt, only a small cutt” upon the backside of the finger on the left hand, 
been previously stationed at Old Riyal, near Tuticorin. (Information from Mr, Wm. Fostar), 

2 Hind. édnyi, Tam, hoay, water in which rico has been boiled, invalid ‘alops,’ gruel-iued by wick 
Europenaa in Inia. : 
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the standers by preventing him from doing me any further mischiefé. Mr. Wade? can 
testifie the thing, being present ; and the same evening finding ditto Wade asleep, cuts him 
over the Nose, because I had desired him to take notice of the aforementioned passages, 
who besides that, hath received (pooré man) severall’ base usages at ditto Harringtons hands 
in the time he was with us. Yet, allthough this was not the first by many, I was contented to 
passé it with the rest, not so much as mentioning the same in the aforesaid letter to the Presi- 
dent, expecting that your Worshipp &ca. would have fully granted me my petition without 
any restriction, for as long as there is life there is hope. Besides I was so farre from remem- 
bring those hare-brain’d stories, that considering that wee had lived 6 yeares (unfortunately) 
together, I was loth to leave him here alone. 

But now he hath me all alone and sick, domineers worse then ever, allthough I have 
indeavoured all the wayes that possible I can to shunne these occasions by retiring my selfe, 
and at all times giving him his owne way and saying ; yet all this will not suffice him. 

For being extreamely troubled with rats, in so much besides the damage they did my 
things, they allso bit my fingers, that I was not able to rest for them; to remedy which I 
procured a cat. But first please to take notice that he brings up pigeons in our dwelling house, 
nay, they are commonly in the very place Ilie, and, as he saith, my cat killed two of them. And 
a few dayes after this, spies the cat upon the house and shoots her. Whereupon I told him if I 
would, could put as much shot into something else of his that was then sitting by me, and that 
in killing ing my cat for going aloft upon our house he cleared his old malice, being natural) 
for all such creatures so to doe, who were farre more profitable and wholesome in a house 
then pigeons. Upon this he rises up and begins to spurne me maliciously in the belly (the 
effect of which I felt for some dayes after) with his foot, knowing the cheifest of my infirmity 
lay there, and having used me farther at his pleasure in like manner, then sets him down againe, 
If I would I was not able to resist him, for had resolved before hand if any thing should 
happen againe not to doe any thing but wholly to referre my selfe and cause to your Wor- 
shipp &ca., who I am confident will not faile to doe me Justice herein. And if I were not cer- 
taine of that, allthough I have not at present sufficient strength, there wants not other 
wayes which I beseech God to withhold me from and replenish me with patience, seeing its 
my lot to have such a comforter in this my so tedious aflictions, though some times when 
these things comes in my mind, together with the force of my infirmity, were it not but that 
fam confident that you will order me satisfaction, I should sink down under this so heavy a 
burden, I being so ill fitted to beare it. 

He is continually ubraiding both me and my relations in a most vile manner, both in 
publique and private, saying the other day I was but Mr. Travers butler at Caile,* and what 
am I more here, and who am I to bring cats into the house, and that I was good for nothing 
but to........, and that he had as absolute power as any prince. And thus he lords 
it over a poore Sick man, that the very people and servants cry out shame againe at him. 

And because he doth assume to himselfe such power and to govern after such a rate, 
please to accept of a small peice thereof, and by that you may guesse what the rest is, for by 
the manner of it, it seems as if he were not to be accomptable to none but God for any actions 
done here, (He would faine be Royall but cannot indure a Royallist.) 











* Mr. Foster tells me he has only found one mention of Henry Wade, as a witness to a protest to the 
Dutch in 1664, ; 
; * Walter Travers was head of the factory at Old Kayal, established in 1658, and Harrington and 
Grigsby were his subordinates. Foster, English Factories, 1655-1660, pp. 218, 220, 
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First, as concerning the exercise of his religion. Wee have used it with such secrecy 
that there is none to this time knowes that we professe any, yea or no. Secondly, to this 
houre no accompts calculated or passed. . Thirdly, orders or good houres here is none, for 
he sleeps not one night in 3 monthes in the factory. He hath also entertained the Portugall 
that came from Surat upon the Royall Charles for his companion, at the Companys cost. 

As for me, he hath severall times told me if I were not contented, I might walk upon’t, 
which now I hope you will not take amisse if I goe without bidding to winter in Caile Velha, 
[Old Kayal], first, because this discontented life doth much augment my distemper. Secondly, 
this our factory is but as a choutry,® not for a sick man to winter in, being within a stones cast 
of the Sea, so that I intend, God willing, in Aprill for that place, and in August will not faile to 
be here againe,® before which time I hope wee shall heare from your Worshipp I may be fully 
ordered to imbarque for Surat upon the first shipp that shall touch at this port ; for my flux 
is now turned to another disease common to many in these parts, and for want of good meanes, 
leaves very few untill they goe to their grave. The Portugall calls it Almeerama,’ or piles in 
the guts. Be it what God pleases, I feare it hath been so long upon me that I shall never 
recover my health perfectly againe, and that for want of meanes in time. 

If I live untill September next, I shall have served the Honble. Company Seaven yeares, 
having hitherto received but 20 li., therefore intreat you to order me to receive what you shal 
think fitting. For the rest, I will not trouble you here againe with repe[tiltions of our hard 
fortunes and losses, because it hath been formerly done, only say that our hap cannot be para- 
lelled, intreating you to have that in remembrance. 

And now craving pardon, allthough I could not make my greifes known unto you in fewer 
lines, not doubting but that your Worshipp &ca., will seriously consider this my case, so 
with presentation of my best service, I rest 


Porqua [Porikad] 
the 2ith february, 
1664-5, 


Your Worshipps &ca., most humble servant, 
to my power, 
ALEXANDER GRIGBIE. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTE ON ONE OF THE AMARAVATI 
SCULPTURES IN THE COLOMBO MUSEUM. 
By THE taTE E. K. Ayrrox, ARCH2Z OLOGICAL 

CoMMIssIONER, ANURADHAPURA. 
Prefatory Note. 

[The late Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Archmological 
Commissioner, Ceylon, wrote some time ago, a 
few valuable notes on a paper by Mr. R. Sewell, 
in Vol. XXXI of this Journal, showing that certain 
Buddhist sculptures now in the Colombo Museum 
must have come from Amarivati. These notes, 
which support Mr. Sewell’s contention, were for 
some reason never published, and a duplicate of 


them was found amongst Mr. Ayrton’s papers. The | 


duplicate has been forwarded to me by his successor, 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, together with three photographs 
of the sculptures concerned. These photographs 


have already been published with Mr. Sewell’s 
paper and the reader can refer to it. But the notes 
are published now for the first time—Ep.] 


Mr. R. Sewell in a paper published in 1907, 
entitled Antiquarian Notes on Burma and. Ceylon 
(ante, XXXV, 293-299), pointed out the probable 
provenance of three pieces, two sculptures and 


| one octagonal pillar, of light grey closely grained 


quartzite stone, which are in the Colombo Museum. 
He showed, on good grounds, that these three 


| stones must have been carried off from the 


Amarfivati Tope in the Madras Presidency. 

In this note I only propose to try and show what 
the subject of the sculptures on one of these stones 
(Plate II, fig. 4, in the article referred to above) 
represents. 


& An interesting South Indian term ; a rest-house at four cross-roads : a public building. Tamil shdvadi . 
Malayal, chdvati, Can. chdvadi; Southern Hindustani, chdéwari : old Anglo-Indian choutry, choultry, through 


Northern Indian influence : Hindi, chawtri, a Court. 


6 Grigsby did not get to Old Kayal, as Harrington had to go there hurriedly on the death of Travers, in 
April 1664, to maintain the co.’s position. In July the unfortunate Grigsby was seized by the Dutch, who 
raided Porakid, and carried him off to Cochin, (Information from Mr. Wm. Foster 


7 Port : almorrewmas, hemorrhoids 
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As Mr. Sewell has pointed out, this particular | the four men are standing at the four corners of the 
stone is carved in the cruder style of the older | couch instead of behind it. Only one of the four is 
sculptures of the Amarfvati Tope. armed; the queen lies on her right side as on our slab 

Unfortunately, the slab lacks a corner, but | and the four women slumber in the foreground. It 
otherwise it is well preserved. In the foreground | is interesting to contrast the carving and grouping 
crouch three women in attitudes Suggestive of | on this slab, which is of the later Amarivati style, 
deep sleep, and the arm of the fourth is just visible | with that of the Colombo example, 
near the edge of the stone. Facing these, and Writing of it, Dr. Burgess says: “Scene very 
lying on her right side on a couch, is a woman. frequently represented. It reveals the bedchamber 


Behind the couch stand four men, one of whom is of Mahi Maya, the mother of Gautama the Buddha, 
armed with a long spear; two are unarmed, and 


of the fourth only the left shoulder is visible. 

There can be little doubt that this represents 
the bedroom of Queen Maya on the night of the 
conception of the Buddha. 

According to the Jataka, MayA, on the night of 
Buddha's conception, saw in a dream the four 
Gods of the cardinal points raise her couch and 
carry it to the AnAwatapta lake where she bathed. 
She was then carried back again, and as she lay 
on her couch, the Bodhisattva, descending in the 
form of an elephant, entered her right side, 

The traditional attitude of repose for Maya at this 
moment was on her left side. So much so that in 
the Gandhira sculptures “ in sculpture No. 251] in 
the Rawlinson Collection at Peshawar... . the 
sculptor having placed the head to the left, has 
been forced to draw the queen with her back to 
the spectator to avoid breaking the tradition” 
(Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, p. 6). And this case is not unique, since 
there is a small sculpture of the same period in 
the Lahore Museum which shows the queen lying 
on her left side with her back to the spectator, 

The only exception to this rule which I have been | 
able to find is on an old relief at Sanchi (Fergusson; 
Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. XXXII) where Maya | 
lies on her right side, the elephant hovering above, 
Possibly the tradition had not crystallised at that | 
early period. 

The Amaravati sculptures, which show the scene 
with the elephant, all show the queen in the same 
traditional position, that is to say, lying on her 
left side. See Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
Pl. LXXIV, and Pl. XCI, 4, p. 232, which represents 
Suddhodana and his friends. 

It is extremely unfortunate that our stone should 
be broken at the top left hand corner, since had it | 
been perfect and shown no elephant, the identifi- 
cation of the scene would have been simple, 


An Amarivati slab figured by Burgess (Amaravati | 
and Jaggayyapetta Stupas, Pl, AXVITII) resembles 
the Colombo sculpture. The chief exception is that | 








































slaves in the foreground. She is represented asleep 
on her couch, and with four male figures at the 
corners of it who are the guardian Devas of the four 
quarters.—Vaisravana of the North, Virupaksha of 
the West, Dhritarfshtra of the East and Virudhaka 
of the South—whom she saw in her dream take up 
her couch and bear it to the Himalayas, where 
their queens bathed her at the Anawatapta lake.” 
It is undoubtedly this scene which is portrayed 
on our slab—the bedchamber of Queen Mahé Maya 
just before her visit to the lake Anéwatapta. 

Other representations of the conception of 

Buddha which throw light on this subject are the 
following :— 

(1) In Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, Plate 
XXVIII is representative of MayA Devi's 
Dream. She lies on her right side and an ele- 
phant is hovering above. Behind her head a 
female attendant stands with hands raised in 
prayer. Before her couch are two seated 
females, one with a chauri ; both are apparently 
asleep. On p. 83, paragraph 2, Cunningham 
says: “A white elephant of the Chhadanta 
breed approached the princess in her sleep and 
appeared to enter into her womb by her right 
side.” Atp. 89 he says: ‘In Bharhut sculp- 
ture the princess is represented in the centre 
of the medallion sleeping quietly on her couch, 
with her right hand under her head, and her 
left hand by her side. The position leaves her 
right side exposed.” The Princess was obvi- 
ously meant to be lying on her back. 

(2) In Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. XXXII, 
Right hand pillar of E. Gateway (p. 145), 
“* Maya [is] asleep on the terrace of the palace, 
dreaming that a white elephant appeared to 
her and entered her womb.” 

(3) In Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LX XIV 
Amarivati: Mayiis on her left side ona couch 
the elephant far above her. Behind her a 
two women, and in front of her are five women 
4 gods are at each corner.” 1 







on the night of her conception, with four female 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE MERS OF MERWARA.! 
; By LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HOSKYN, C.B.E., D.S.0. 

THE Mers of Merwara are the Highlanders of Rajputana. Inhabiting a narrow strip 
of hilly country in the heart of that province, they have always maintained their independence 
against the attacks of the powerful Rajput States by which they are surrounded : and a fres 
and manly carriage, the hereditary badge of liberty, distinguishes them from the neighbouring 
tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. For centuries before the coming of the British, the 
Mers not only held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the Aravali Hills. but made active 
reprisals on the enemies who sought to subdue them, 

Issuing from their narrow glens, parties of these lean caterans would speed North and 
East and West ; avoiding beaten roads and travelling by desert bye paths ; one or two of them 
mounted on small ponies, and leading other ponies with capacious sacks for the receipt of 
booty, but most of them on foot, each armed with a spear, a leather shield on his shoulder, 
and a short curved sword slung at his side, Thus they held on their way to some distant town 
or village, drowsing in the stagnant security of the plains ; where, that night, would be 
heard the shout of the startled watchmen. quickly stifled; the cries of terrified bunnias. dragged 
from their beds and persuaded, without loss of words to produce their hoards ; the shrieks 
of women, and the hoarse cries of the plunderers ranging swiftly through the streets. 
The city of Ajmer, lyingamongst their own hills, was a milch-cow to these wiry little 
marauders. They Knew the secret paths by which they could swarm like bees into the Fort 
of Taragarh, and they took toll of the marches of Bandi, Shahpura, Jodhpur and Udaipur up 
to the very walls of those cities. 

Naturally, the proud Rajput States looked on these reivers with contempt, considerably 
tempered by exasperation. The small chiefs and Thakurs whose lands lay at the foot of the 
hills, paid blackmail to the hillmen, and even sought to gain their friendship by giving them 
assistance and shelter when they needed it ; but the larger states scorned such terms as these. 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur each claimed the over-lordship over different portions of the 
Mer country ; and several expeditions were sent by the Princes of those States to punish the 
~ Crows,” as they called the hillmen, and destroy their nests in the glens, But the Rajput 
warrior, brave as a lion in a galloping, sword and lance encounter in the open was never a 
hill-fighter ; his horse was useless to him in the narrow, rocky ravines and thick scrub-jungle 
of the mountains ; his lance could not reach the active enemies who swarmed on the hill-sides 
shooting arrows, hurling down boulders and charging home, sword in hand, when they saw 
an opening. The Rajput Armies were forced to retire ; the “ Crows,” squatting on the ridges 
above them, croaked cheerfully at the retreating cavalcades, and not many nights passed 
before the villages of the plains were again paying the penalty of their Prince’s failure, 

It was not until about a hundred years ago that these wild mountaineers were subdued 
by a British force ; and in due time a British Officer, a subaltern in the Bengal Artillery, Dixon 
by name came to rule over them. How this Gunner subaltern devoted himself to the service 
of this ‘“‘new-caught sullen people” ; how he exorcised the “devil” in them, and taught the 
“child” that remained the elementary lessons of civilisation and discipline ; how with firm hand 
and kindly heart he won their devotion, once for all, to the British ; how he fought for them 
against political intrigue, when the Rajput Princes, seeing them tamed and, as they thought, 
broken, revived their old claims to their land ; how he lived among them, and how, finally, 





1 Reprinted from the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, Vol. 1, April 1921. 
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he died among them, having seen the froit of his work, when the Mers stood firm as a rock 
in the flood of the mutiny of 1857, and « loyal Mer Regiment marched into Ajmer, and defied 
the mutineers of Nastrahad to lower the British Plag in the chief city of Rajputana: all this 
i¢ written, no mean page of it, in the Book of the Chronicles of the British Empire. But our 
business at present lies not with the modern history of the Mers, strangely interesting though 
it be, but with their origin and early history. 

The Mers thematlyes have no historical records ; all connection with the past, written 
or oral, cxcept what oxiste i names and customs, was effinood during the centuries of anarelry 
which preceeded the British occupation, and when the tribe returned once anore to the paths 
of civilization they found it necessary to give an account of themselyes which, in that country 
of exclusive castes and prehistorio genealogies, would fix the conditions of social intercourse 
with their neighbours. ‘The hereditary Bards of the tribe rose to the occasion and produced 
& legend that the tribe was descended from a Chanhan prince, a grandson of Prithyi Raj, 
the last king of Ajmer. The legend says that this prince carried off a Mina girl of Bindi, 
and married her, believing that she was a RAjpitni. When this mistake was discovered, 
she was expelled from her husband's home with her two sons Auhel and Antip, and wandered 
into the Aravali hills, where she found a refuge; and her sons became ancestors respectively 
of the Chités and Barors, the two chief clans of the Mers. But the leoend takes no aceount 
of the facts that the stock names of the Nikx or branches of the Mers are, not Chauhan 
alone, but Pafiwar, Gahlot and Pariir as well; and if any further proof is needed of the in- 
correctness, or at any rate incompletences of the legend of the Bards it is contained in the 
Bardic chronicles of the Ohauhins themselves, which mention the Mers as a powerful fighting 
tribe long before the times of Prithvi Raj. 

The accounts given by modern historians of the origin of the Mets do not as arule go much 
beyond this legend of the Bards. Colonel Dixon in his aketoh of Merwiri accepts the legend, 
which he gives at great length, and traces the genealogy downwards through various mythi- 
cal descendants of Anhel and Andp ; and this genealogy, on the strength of Dixon's acceptance 
of it, is to-day implicitly believed in by the Mors themselves, 

Colonel Tod in the Annals of Rajasthan derives the name of the tribe from meru. a hill ; 
and states, in one place, that the Mers are a branch of the Mina tribe, and in another, that the v 
are descended from the Bhattis of Jaisalmer, A Muhammadan historian of ‘Ajiwier ncnthae 
a yague legend from the Bardic chronicles of an ancient Mer Kingdom of Tanor, in Merwar, 
from which the Mers were driven by the Rathors. when the latter took possresion of the 
country. A native Christian missionary named Maniiwar Khin, who lived for 40 years in 
Todgarh carrying on missionary work among the Mers, and who therefore should have known 
better, published, about 1900, a small History of the Mera of Merwérd in Hindi, in which he says 
that they are aborigines like the Bhils and Minis, from whom they are distinguished by the 
fact that they have made more progress, socially, under the British, than those tribes have 
done under native rule, This theory, unfortunately, did not commend itself to the Mers, who 
solemnly burnt the book in a public assembly of the represctitatives of the tribe. and called 

the reverend anthor names which I should be sorry torepeat. Finally, Sir William Hunter 
in the Dyperial Gazetleer of Jnedia dismisses the ancestors of the Mera with the remark that they 
were half-naked aborigines, careless of agriculture, and engaged in constant plundering expe. 
ditions into the surrounding States, ‘ Ip to 1818,” he says, ‘'the history of Merwara is = 
blank ". [tis necessary to go further afield to find the clue which connects this tribe of “half. 
naked aborigines" with an ancestry at least as ancient and as renowned as that of any other 


taoe in India, 





AY 
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The principal authorities on which T have based the following account are :—Elliott’s 
ffistory af India, Volume 1, Profesor Dowson’s notes to the same; Pandit Bhaogvanial’s 
Harly History of Gujrat, and the account of the Gnjors given in Volume IX of the Bomba 
(azetteer, The Rajput annals of RAjpdtinfi and Kathiawir also furnish several references 
to the Mers, which complete and elucidate these accounts, and epecially throw light on the 
subject of the connection of the Mers with the Rajputs. 

At some period during the Sth century of the Christian era, when the Persian empire 
of the Sdsanids was being attacked by the White Huns or Ephthalites, and the great hordes of 
Central Asia were in a state of volcanic flux and turmoil, an upheaval took place in the regions 
of Northern Persia, on the confines of the ancient kingdoms of Georgia and Media, which 
resulted in a huge tidal wave of humanity being propelled Rastwards and Southwards toward 
the Frontiers of India. This Army or horde (urd@) was composed mainly of two tribes, 
the Gurjaras from Gurjistan (Georgia) and the Mihiras from Mihiristdn, the land of the Sun, 
Media. Through the passes of the mountains this flood poured inte the Panjab, and its fur- 
ther progress to the South-East being stemmed by the strength of the Hindu Kingdom of the 
Gupta dynasty established there, it follawed the line of least resistanoe, turned South by the 
Indus valley, and spread over the deserts of Sind and Western Rajputana. In Sind it encoun- 
tered the opposition of the great tribe of the Jats, themselves the jetsam of a former horde of 
Getae, or Goths, who had flooded the country in the same way some three centurice earlier, 
and were then settled on both sides of the river. The neweomers moved down the Eastern 
bank, driving the Jats across the river ; and, leaving a large colony of Mihiras to occupy the 
valley, they passed on into Kithiiwir, Here the Mihiras appear to have remained, while 
the (Gurjaras moved on and settled in the adjacent province, now know as Gnjarit. The 
name of the former tribe is variously written as Maitraka (belonging to Mitra =Mihira), Mihira, 
Med or Mand. This varied nomenclature has led to some confusion, and historians have nat 
always recognised the tribe under the various names by which they are mentioned, but the 
arguments of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji have placed it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
modern Mhairs or Mers of Merwara and Kathiawlir are identical with the Maitrakas or 
Mihiras of the great migration.* 

The period of the arrival of the horde of Mers and Gujars (to give them at once the names 
by which they are now known) was a critical one in the history of Hinduism. The ancient 
religion of the Brahmans had suffered from centuries of corruption, and had fallen into dis- 
repute ; the doctrines of the Reformer Gautama, the Buddha, backed by the authority of the 
Mauryan emperor Aéoka, had swept the country from North to South. But with the Mauryan 
empire long fallen, and the elevation of the Gupta dynasty, the Brahmans saw an opportunity 
for recovering their lost supremacy. In the civilised regions of the North and East they were 
snccessfal ; but in the West they encountered the vigorous opposition of the Jains, who had 
established themeelyes in great strength in the Western Kingdoms. By the active proselytiem 
of the Jains on the one side, and the more carnal arguments of slings and arrows om ployed 
by the aboriginal Bhils on the other, the ranks of the Rajput Kshatriyas, on whom tho Brah- 
mans relied to defend their temporal power, were getting perilously thinned ; and the oppor- 
tunity of recruiting these ranks, by admitting the warlike strangers from the North to the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Kehatriyn caste, was too obvious to be missed by the 
astute Brahmans. 











2 Lorly history of Gujrat, Bum. Gacettecr, Vol, I, Part I, p. 135. 
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There was nothing revolutionary in this proceeding, for many times in the history of 
Hinduism the same expedient has been resorted to.3 According to the strict law of Manu the 
higher caste of Hindus cannot be entered by foreigners or men of lower caste, except by the 
drastic process of re-birth. But has any human law-maker yet succeeded in defeating the 
ingenuity of his disciples ? The acumen of the Pandits was not unequal to the twisting 
of this rule to suit the dictates of policy or of necessity. First of all, there was the discreet 
fiction, that the warlike neighbours were descendants of an original Kshatriya stock, who 
might regain their ancestral caste rights by returning to a devout observance of their reli- 
gious duties, more especially those which enjoined the protection of Brahmans, Then again, 
according to Manu, a king is composed of particles drawn from the essence of the gods, and 
this applies not only to Hindu kings, but to all kings. The ruler even of a tribe of foreign 
invaders could therefore claim to be an emanation of divinity, and could hardly be denied the 
right, should he claim it, to rank as a Brahman or at the least a Kshatriya ; and once admit- 
ted in his case, this right might quite logically be extended to his clan, whose origin was the 
same as his own. Under successive applications the letter of the law was finally broadened 
into the general rule, that “who acts as a Kshatriya, him you must consider a Kshatriya’’* 
Two well-known examples of the application of this rule in Western India, besides the Mers 
and Gujars, are the Chitpivan Brahmans, who are said to be descended from a crew of 
foreigners shipwrecked on the Konkan coast ; and the chiefs of the old Maratha families, who 
have been admitted to the Kshatriya caste, although the Brahmans of Northern India still 
believe them to be of Persian origin.5 





But was there anything to induce the chiefs of the invading tribes to put themselves and 
their followers beneath the Brahman yoke ? Admission to the exclusive and jealously guarded 
caste of king-born warriors, over which hung the glamour of Rajput tradition and chivalry, 
was undoubtedly an inducement to the warlike barbarians ; and the subtle Brahman well 
knew how to turn to account the common weakness of human nature, to desire most that which 
is most difficult to attain, without regard to its intrinsic value. But there was another powerful 
bond which attached the Mers to the Brahman cause and alienated them from their opponents. 
The Mers brought with them from Persia the worship of fire and of the Sun.* Mihir in the 
ancient language of Persia, and Mitra, in Sanskrit, are names for the sun ; and the names Mait- 
raka and Mihira by which the Mers are known in the Hindu accounts of the great invasion, 
seem to connect this tribe in a particular manner with Sun-worship.’ They would therefore 
be naturally attracted to the side of the Brahmans (Chitpavan), who were also Fire and Sun- 
worshippers, in opposition to the Jains and Buddhists, who had not only abandoned this wor- 
ship themselves, but had forbidden its continuance in the territories where they held sway.* 

In order to lend especial emphasis and eclat to the admission of this powerful reinforce- 
ment to the ranks of their defenders, the Brahmans determined to signalise it by performing 
the sacred rite of Initiation by Fire. This rite would appeal especially to the newcomers 





3 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 434—452. 

4 Wilford in Asiatic Researches, X, 91. 

5 [There is this much to be said in favour of the ““Brahmans.'’ The Mers were probably quite as 
much “Kshatriyas” as the other ““Rajpat Kshatriyas” of the 5th century.—ED. ] 

© See below for an account of the connection of the Magha Brahmans with the Magi, 

7 Of. Mihirakula, Child of the Sun, the title of the great White Hun ruler in Northern India in the 
early 6th century. 

6 Gladwin’s Ain-isAkbari, Il, 43. 
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as a sacrament of their own religion, and would emphasise their antagonism to the Jains, who 


had tried to stamp out fire-worship. Apparently it was reserved for the most solemn ocea- 
sions only, and was seldom employed, except for the initiation of the Brahmans themselves. 
Something resembling it is said to have been employed at the initiation of the Chitpavan 
Brahmans above referred to.’ Actual details of the rite are not known. Legend describes 
the scene on the sacred mountain of Abu, where the gods assembled in open Lodge round 
the great Agni-kund, or Fire-pit, which is still to be seen there. First Indra made an image 
of grass, sprinkled it with the water of life and threw it into the fire-fountain, muttering the 
Charm of Life slowly. From the flame arose a mace-bearing figure shouting “J/dr, Mér”. 
He was called the Parmar or Foe-slayer. Next Brahma framed an image of his own essence 
and threw it into the fire-pit, repeating the Life-charm. A figure rose with the sacred thread. 
round his neck, a sword in one hand and a copy of the Veda in the other. He was called 
Chalukhya or Solanki. The third champion was the Pariar, who was created by Rudra, 
and rose from the flame, black and ill-fayoured, bearing a bow. Last of all came Vishnu’s 
image, the four-armed Chauhan. 

According to the legend, the Parmar or Pafiwar received Dhar and Ujjain as his heritage, 
to the Solanki was assigned Anhilpura, to the Pariar the desert regions West of Abu, and 
the North was given to the Chauhan. Of the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs it is said the 
fire-born are the greatest, the rest were born of women, while these owe their origin to the 
gods themselves.'° 

There can be very little doubt that these four fire-born races were originally Mers and 
Gujars, and date their origin from the fifth century.'' Unless we are prepared to accept 
the legend of their miraculous creation, we must conclude that they originated from a non- 
Hindu warrior race. The fact that their appearance synchronised closely with the arrival 
in Rajputana of the conquering tribes of fire-worshipping Mers and Gujars, points at once 
to a probable source from which this new accession to the fighting force of the Kshatriyas 
was drawn. 

In an old Rajput inscription, a prince of the Pariar race is referred to as a Gujar.!2 The 
principal division of the Gujars in the Panjab bears the name of Chauhan.'’ The Solanki 
Oswils, the leading class of Western Indian Jains, are Gujars. In poems, Bhim Solanki, the 
great king of Anhilvada is called the Gujar.'* 

The nature of the connection between the Mers and the Gujars is not quite clear, but in 
view of their common country, common religion and customs and their combined inyasion of 
India it is fair to assume that it was very close. It has been suggested that the Mers were not 
regarded as a separate tribe, but as a ruling class of the Gujars ; the later still refer to their 
head-men as “Mir.” In any case the fact that Mer kingdoms were established in the countries 
first over-run by the invaders, as Kashmir, the Indus valley, and Kathiiwar, while the Gujars 

either went further afield or remained in the Mer kingdoms in a subordinate position, seems 
to show that of the two tribes the Mers predominated in power and influence. It isin the 
last degree unlikely, therefore, that if Gujars were admitted to the caste of Kshatriyas, Mers 
should have been excluded.1§ Moreover, of the four stock-names of the Mers given above, 


—— —— = 





§ Chitpdvan signifies “pyre purifier.” 10 Tod, Annals, IL, 407, 
11 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. X, Part I, p. 486. 13 Prachinalekha-mald, Vol. I, pp. 53-54, 
13 Gujara! Gazetteer, pp. 50-51. 14 Rés Malad, I, 222, 


15 The only semi-independent Gurjara Kingdom of which we have records was that at Nandéd in 


‘Southern Gujarat, but the kings of Nand6éd acknowledged the Mer kings of Vallabhipura as their overlords, 


—Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 113. 
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three correspond with names of the fire-born tribes. The fourth stock-name, Gahlot, refers. 
to a different origin, which will presently be explained.16 I conclude therefore, that of the 
four fire-born tribes of Rajputs, three, viz., the Chauhan, Pariar and Parmar were composed 
of both Mers and Gujars ; the fourth Solanki, may have been composed of Gujars alone. 


In the early 19th century, the Bards of the Mers, greatly daring, ventured to ascribe. 
the origin of their race to the debased off spring of a Chauhan prince. A strain of Chauhan 
blood, even though blended with disgrace, was the highest genealogical pinnacle to which 
they could aspire, and even this claim was not admitted without derision by their neigh- 
bours. Thestrange truth appears to be, that instead of the Mers being descended from the 
Chauhans, the Chauhans themselves are descendants of the ancient nation of Mers. 


Besides those who were specially distinguished by the fire-initiation, other clans of 


the invaders attained the dignity of inclusion among the Rajput royal races without under- 
going this ordeal. Probably most of the Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar are descended from the. 
Mer conquerors of that province. The Jethva Chiefs of Porbandar.for instance, who were for- 
merly powerful rulers, are almost certainly of the Mer 17 tribe, They are siill called Mer 
Kings, and the Mers of Porbandar regard them as the head of their clan. But the most 
noteworthy case is that of the kings of Vallabhipur in Eastern Kathiawar. About the end 
of the fifth century, a chief named Bhatarka, a Mer of the Gahlot clan, conquered the city 
of Vallabhipur, the last stronghold in Kathiawar of the decaying Gupta monarchy, and found- 
ed a kingdom there which included the greater part of Kathiawir, Gujarat, and Southern 
Rajputana. A scion of this dynasty in a. p.720 conquered Chitor18 from the Mort or Maurya 
Chief who held it. His descendants are the present ruling family of Udaipur. This origin 
of the Sisodias perhaps accounts for the curious blend of Sun-worship with orthodox Hinduism 
which exists in Udaipur ; and it throws an interesting light on the claim of the Mahdranas to 
a descent from Nashirwan, the great Sasanian emperor of Persia.19 


Not only were the warriors of the Mers admitted to the Kshatriya caste, but their priests 
were recognised as Brahmans. The horde of fighting men was accompained by a hereditary 
tribe of priests, called Maghs, who were under the special favour of the great conqueror 
Mihirakula.2° In India the Maghs seem in general to have worshipped a combination 
of the Sun and Siva under the title Mihir-eéwar (Sun-god). This was the established religion 
in the Vallabhi kingdom of Bhatarka and his successors. 


But a pure form of sun-worship was maintained at Multan, Dwarka, Somnath and 
other holy places, probably by the priests of the sect.21 The descendants of the Maghs 
under the name of Magha Brahmans now form one of the leading priestly classes of South 
Marwar. 


16 ‘These names are probably adaptations of tribal stock-names of the Mers and Gujars, which have. 


been given Indian meanings. Bom. Gazetteer, Vol, IX, Part I, p. 483. Tod’s Annals, 2nd edition, II, 407. 
The Gahlots for instance are probably identical with the Gets mentioned by Herodotus as a principal tribe of 
Medes (Encyc. Brittanica, Art. “Media’’). 

17 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 87. 

18 Tod’s Annals, I, 229-231. ~ 

is Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. LX. Part I, p- 102. Tod's Anneods, I, 235. Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbart, I, 181. 

20 Troyer’s Rajatarangini, 307-309. 


bay Herodotus mentions the Magoi (Magi) as the hereditary priests of the Medes. Modern (post~. 
Islamic) Persian poetry is full of references to the Maghe, the priests of the ancient religion, Reinaud’ 


Mmoire sur L’ Inde, 93-99. Muii*s Sanekrit Texta, J, 497. 
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Neither the date nor the circumstances of the fall of Vallabhipura are clearly known. 
The most probable account is that preserved by the Portuguese traveller Alberuni, who says 
that the Arab chief of Mansira, in the Indus valley, sent a naval expedition against. Vallabhi- 
pura. Ina night attack the king was killed and his people and town were destroyed. Alberuni 
gives no date to this event; but it must have occurred between a.p. 750 and 770. 22 
After the destruction of Vallabhipura, the Mer power seems to have moved inland. probably 
to avoid another encounter with those terrible raiders, and to have centred in the hilly 
country West of Chitor, where a large tract of country received the name of Medwar23, 
the country of the Meds (Mers). 


The subsequent history of the Gahlots of Mewar, as well as that of the main branches 
of the Chauhans, Pafiwars, and the Pariars is sufficiently well known from the Annals of the 
Rajputs among whom these tribes are now included. But besides those who by achieve- 
ment, or Brahman initiation, were cleansed from the dust of their ignorance and obtained a 
place among the Kshatriyas, a proportion of the Mers held to their ancient faith, and either 
from choice or from necessity, remained outside the pale. 


Among these were the Mers of Sind, of Kathiawar and of Merwara. In proportion as the 
fire-born Rajputs grew in reputation, in power, and in pride, their brethren of these tribes 
sank into oblivion, and finally after a lapse of nearly a thousand years, they emerge into the 
light of modern history as despised barbarians, stripped of every vestige and even every ° 
memory of their former greatness. One can only darkly surmise the causes and circumstances 
of this strange discrimination of fate. 


One curious tradition has been handed down in the tribe from ancient times and survives 
to this presentday. According to this tradition the kings of the Mers in ancient times were 
white men, and it is decreed that the Mers shall never be ruled or led by any other than a 
white race. I like to think that theold Mers who did not become Kshatriyas were sturdy 
independents of the tribe, who held to the legend of the white king and refused to be tempted 
to bow the knee to the dark-skinned races of Hindustan. With the coming of the British 
im the early years of the ninteenth century the riddle seemed to be solved. The Mers accep- 
ted the white officers as their destined rulers, and have followed them ever since with un- 
swerving loyalty. It is true that their faith received a shock by the substitution of a Hindu 
District Officer for the “Chhota Sahib” a few years ago, but the tradition clings, and the 
Mers are still inclined to hold themselves as a race apart, to regard the seething politics of 
India with complete unconcern, and to speak of their district as “a piece of Britain,” and 
themselves as the peculiar servants and soldiers of the British King- Emperor. 


NEW LIGHT FROM WESTERN ASTA. 
(A Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
on Tuesday the Sth November 1921.) 
By THE REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.Lrrr. 
THE other day I was looking into a book on Ancient History published less than a 
century ago. It has itself become ancient history. It is like nothing so much as the maps 
of central Africa which were current in my childhood and in which there was little else but 


a blank space. What was not a blank space was for the most part erroneous. So it was 





22 Bem. Gazetieer, Vol. 1; Part I, pp. 94-95, 23 The moderns Mewar or Udaipur. 
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with the Ancient History of our immediate forefathers so far as Asia and Europe were 
concerned. Behind the classical age of Greece and Rome there was either thick darkness. 
or ussertions and guesses which we now know to have been wide of the truth. Apart from 
what could be gleaned from the pages of the Old Testament, (not unfrequently misinterpreted 
or misunderstood), nothing practically was known of the earlier history of Europe and Western 


When I went to school light was beginning to dawn, Champollion had lifted the curtain 
which so long covered the script and records of Egypt, and the outlines of early Egyptian 
history were beginning to be sketched, while the ancient life of the Egyptians, their orafts 
and arts and theology, were being recovered from the painted walls of tombs and temples. 
The Persian cuneiform inscriptions had just been deciphered, and through them the inscrip- 
tions of Assyria and Babylonia were at last revealing their secrets. Among my first re- 
collections are the discoveries that were being made in Assyria and Babylonia, the bulls tliat 
Layard was sending from the ruins of Nineveh, the names of Sennacherib and Sargon that 
the decipherers were finding in the inseriptions, the new world of art and history that waa 
being opened up on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The story of it ull had penetra- 
ted into the remotest country places, the daily papera were filled with accounts of what had 
been found, and the theological public, which was a large one in these daya, waa intensely 
interested in discoveries which explained or xupplemented the familiar stories of the Bible. 








Then came the reaction. The canons of a sceptical criticism were introduced from 
Germany and eagerly assimilated by our classical scholars. The Homeric Pooma were 
dissected into small morsels, assigned to a late age, and denied all historical credence, while 
Niebuhr's rejection of early Roman history became a fashion. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
proved to his own satisfaction and that of his readers that Roman history so-called, before 
the capture of the city by the Gauls, was entirely devoid of truth ; Grote made it clear to 
an aoquiescent world that Greek tradition was valueleas and that we might as well look for 
history in the rainbow as in Greek myth und legend ; and tinally, the philological theory of 
mythology became the Vogue, which derived a myth from a misunderstood word or phrase. 
and resolved ntost of the figures of early legend into forms of the Sun-god, Except perhaps 
in Palestine and Egypt, it was assumed that writing for literary purposes was unknown to 
the ancient world until a few centuries before the Christian era, and that consequently, as 
there were no contemporancous records, there coulil be no reliable history. Archmology 
sill meant disoussions about the age and authority of Greek wtatuary and the like ; scientific 
excavation, and examination of the materials found in the oourse of it. wero left to the stu. 
dents of the prehistoric ages, more expecially in Scandinavia. ‘The application of the methods 
and results of the Scandinavian scholars to the lands of the Eastern Mediterrancan was not 
dreamed of, or if dreamed of, diamizaed as a dream. The old sites ofthe East were explored 
for the sake of the great monuments and smaller antiquities Which they yielded and which 
were coveted by the Muscums, as well as for the inscriptions which were to be discovered in 
them. That the history of the pre-Hollenic past could be recovered, except through the 
help of written records, hacl not as yet dawned upon the world of studenta. As for Assyrioliy, 
the Semitic scholars of Germany still regarded it as unworthy of their attention, 

Tt was an outsider, Dr. Schliemann, who was the revolutionist, and it is necdlesa to aRYy 
that the first announcements of his work and discoveries wore received with violent Opposi- 
tien, unbelicf and contempt. Ho wasnot a Professor ; he hod not oven received a University 
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education; o self-educated man, what did he know about the classics, much Jess about their 
interpretation? The Trojan War had been proved to be a solar myth; how then could he 
have discovered the city of Priam and established the historical credibility of the Iliad 7 

Tt, was worse when his enthusiasm led him to excavate Mykenae and find there the tombs 
of the royal heroes for whom he was looking, filled as they were with gold and other treasures 
which displayed the features of a hitherto unknown ort. Some scholara maintained that 
they were Byzantine ; there were others who were equally assured that they were Gothic Ioot. 
That they could not be what their discoverer maintained they werv, was agreed on all sides - 
Homer had been shown to be a medley of late date, and Agamemnon and his colleagues 
were creatures of mytli. 


{ was one of the firat advooates of Schliemann’s beliefs, and an article of mine in The 
Academy brought me his acquaintance and friendship. It was not long before discoveries 
similar to thos at Mykenae and Tiryns were announced from other parts of the old Greek 
world ; little by little the opposition to the conclusions to be drawn from them died away, 
and it came to be admitted on all sides that the spade had disproved the confident convictions 
of scholarship, had revealed to us the prehistoric past of Greece, and had shown thal the 
old traditions were founded on historic truth, It was the first blow delivered against the 
historical scepticism of the middle of the nineteenth century. 


As an excavator Schliemann had to seek his evidence in the material objects which he 
disinterred. How to interpret this evidence had already been made olear by the prehistoric 
students of northern and western Europe. Among the material objects, the most important 
part waa played by the pottery, Pottery is indestructible except by the hand of man . 
it is the most common of objecte wherever civilised or semi-civilised man has existed, and 
the potter is almost us much subject to the dictates of fashion as the milliner, Successive 
periods of history can thus be traced through varying styles of pottery, as well ag the relations 
of various forme of culture one to another, 

Now a new excavator appeared upon the scene in the person of Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
and the scene of his work was no longer the ancient Grock world, but Keypt. Under him 
the study and classification of pottery became an elaborate branch of science, and brought 
with it the scientific study and arrangement of other objects of social life, Upper Egypt ia o 
land where nothing perishes except by the hand of man ; where the relica of early civilisation 
seein hardly to grow old, and where accordingly it ia easier than elsewhere to unravel their 
history and arrange them in chronological order, Tho archeological science of to-day js 
largely the creation of Petrie and his followers in the lands of the Nile. 


Meanwhile Assyriology had overcome opposition and suspicion, and had forced the older 
Semitic scholars to accept its statements and conclusions, Even Germany had at Iai 
yielded ; the enthusiasm of the Swiss scholar Schrader silenced all opposition, and a Chair 
of Assyriology was established for him at Berlin. But Assyriology itself had widened its 
domain, It was no longer only the Semitio language of Assyria and Babylonia and the 
framan language of ancient Persia, which the ounciform scholar was called upon to decipher: 
the cuneiform script had once extended over the greater part of Western Asia and had hess 
used by the various languages that were spoken there, It was discovered that Assyro. 
Babylonian had been the pupil and heir of an earlier culture and an eatlicr language whioh 
was agglutinative, but unlike any other known form of Speech. The earlier Assvrioloci« = 
culled it Akkadian ; we now know that its name was Sumerian, the lashemaaie ace logit 
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antl Akkadian properly denoted the Semitic language spoken in the northern half of Bahy- 
lonia. The first attempt at a grammar and analysis of the language had been made by my- 
self in 1870, and was developed by my friend, Frangois Lenormant—a name ever to he 
honoured—three years later. ‘The Sumerians were the founders of Babylonian civilisation, the 
builders of ita cities, and the originators of its theology. The larger part of Babylonian 
literature was due to their initiative, 

Another agglutinative language, unrelated, however, to Sumerian, was spoken in the 
highlands of Elam and ix now known as Susian. In its later form it ia represented by what 
in the early days of Assyriology was termed the Seythian version of the Achwmenian in- 
scriptions. It was, in fact, the language of Suaa, the third capital of the Persian kings, and 
we owe niost of our present knowledge of it to the numberless inscriptions disinterred by 
de Morgan among the ruins of Susa and brilliantly deciphered by Dr. Scheil. 

There was yet another language embodied in the euneiform characters, which was spoken 
in the north of Assyria in what is now Armonia, This I succeeded in deciphering in 1882, 
uiy Memoir appearing in the Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and so brought to light the 
history, geography and theology of a power which once contended on equal terms with the 
Assyrian Empire, and was for a while the mistress of the nations of the north. ‘To this lan- 
guage I gave the name of Vannic, the capital of the kingdom having been the city of Bianag, 
the modern form of which is Van. The I guage belonged to what ix called the Cancasian 
or Asianic group, that is to say, to the numerous languages spoken to-day in the Caucasu: 
and formerly in Asia Minor, and divided into several groups unrelated to one another, 

In 1888 came a discovery which revolutionised our ideas of ancient Oriental history and 
had a far-reaching effect. This was the diseavery of cunciform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Upper Egypt. By a stroke of il-luck they were found by the peasants in the Winter of 
1886-7, the one winter that I did not happen to be in Upper Egypt, Both before that and 
afterwards I spent my winters on the Nile, and always visited Tel-cl-Amarna, sometimes 
twice during the same season, where I was accordingly well-known to the natives from whom 
I purchased small antiquities, Had T been there that winter, the whole collection of tablets 
would have passed into my hands intact. As it Was, there was no one in Egypt, much Jess 
among the antica-dealers, who knew anything about cuneiform or cuneiform tablets, A 
tablet sent to Paris was pronounced by Oppert to be a forgery, and tho result, was that the 
precious doouments were packed on donkey-back and carried more than once up and down 
the two banks of the Nile, so that a considerable numbor of them were lost altogether, and a 
large number broken and rendered more of less illegible. When I arrived in Cairo in the 
spting of 1888, a few had made their way there, and I was uble to assure the authorities at 
the Museum, that whatever their date might be, they were genuing, 

The following winter I was again at Tel-el-Amarna where the fellahin showed me the house 
in which the tablets had been discovered. The bricks of the house, some of which I carried 
away with mo, proved that it was the Foret mn Office of the later Kings of the 18th dynasty. 
Most of the bricks were inscribed with the words : “ Record Office of Aten,” 


The discovery, as T have said. had far-reaching consequences. For one thing, it dealt 
4 second blow at the destructive criticiam of the secptical school of the historians of the 
ancient East. ‘That criticism was based on the assumption that literature and the use of 
writing for literary or epistolary purposes had noexistence before the olassical age, and that 
consequently no contelporaneous history of an earlier period could have come down to us, the 
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Pati conclusion being chit as bees was no contemporancous history, there could have 
Tien little or no history at all. The Tel-cl-Amarna tablets ahowed, on the contrary, that 
already in the pre-Mossio age there was almost oa much diplomatic and literary 
correspondence going on from one end of the civilised world to the other, as in our own 
day ; that schools must have been plentifol, and knowledge of writing widespread. They 
completed what the discoverica of Schliemann had begun; a4 the excavations at Troy 
and Mykene had restored our confidence in the traditional history of the ancient Oriant, so 
the tablets restored our confidence in its literary churacter, 

Tt was not long before another shock was given to the complacent scepticiam of the 
older school of historians. Professor Erman had stated in a Isoture at Borlin that tho age 
of archwological discovery in Egypt waa over, and that henceforward the 
must devote himself to the philological analysis of his texts. Hardly had he made the pro: 
nouncement, when de Morgan revealed to the world, not only the pre-historic age of Egypt, 
but the earliest historical dynasties as well. So far from belonging to the domain of mytho- 
logy, a5 had been confidently assumed, they turned oub to be as fully historical as the dynas- 
ties of a Ramses or a Psammetichus, and the Egypt they governed was an Egypt which 
had already enjoyed o long preceding period of culture and civilisation. Manes, the founder 
. of the united monarchy, was suddenly transformed from creature of fable into a historical 
personage whose palace we can reconstruct with its ornate furniture, ita vases of glass or 
obsidian brought from distant Melos, its gold-work and jewellery, and its hierarchy of officials. 

Then came Sir Arthur Evans’ discovery of ancient Krote. One morning he came into 
my rooms at Oxford with copies of some Kretan gems on which he had found what seemed 

to him the indubitable symbols of a picture-writing. They reminded me of a sealing-wax 
impremion I had taken many years before at Athens of a Kretan seal which I had seen in the 
ion of sasor Khousopoulos. When we examined it we found that the characters 

upon it were those of the same unknown seript which Sir Arthur Evans had just detected. 

Sir Arthur started for Krete as soon afterwards as he could ; there he came across clear 
evidences of an early civilisation which made him determine to excavate in the island when- 
ever political ciroumstances wonld allow him to do so; the result was the excavation af the 
palace of Knossos, as well as the Italian excavations at Ploestoa and Agia ‘Triada and of 
other explorers elsewhere, which have restored to us the early history of the Agean and 
brought to light a civilisation and anart whichin many respects was a precursor of that of 
classical Greece. In fact it is not too much to ‘say that we now know that what we call 
the classical art of Greece was but a Renaissance ; the seeds of the older culture, which had 
been overwhelmed by the northern barbarians, had been lying under the soil, ready to burst 
into life whenever outward conditions favoured them. 

Meanwhile, a forgotten people, who had much to do with Shaping the history of the 
Nearer East and with carrying the culture of Babylonia to Greck lands, had sprung again into 
existence. These were the people known to the Babylonians and Egyptians, as well az to the 
Old Testament, under the name of the Hittites. It was in 1879 that I first endeavaured to 
establish the fact of a Hittite empire, the capital of which was at Boghaz Keuiin Cappadocin. 
and to show that the curious hieroglyphic texts that had bean foundin Syria and Asia Minor, 
were the work of a Hittite people. In a letter to the Academy I declared, to what was then 
an unbelieving world, that the hierogiyphics attached to the figure carved on the rocks 
eat Smyrna, in which Herodotus had seen the Egyptian conqueror! Sesosiris, were not 
Egyptian as was supposed, but would prove on examination to be Hittite, and similar to 
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those attached to the figures of various deities at Boghax Keul. A flow weeks later T was. 
standing by the side of the figures and taking a squeeze of the inscription. My prophecy 
was folfilled ; the characters were Hittite like the figure iteelf, and bore witness to the march 
of Hittite conquerors as far westward as the shores of the igean. 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets brought the Hittites one more to the fore. They showed 
that in the age of the Exodus, when Palestine was nominally under Egyptian dominion, it was 
to o large extent actually governed by Hittite chieftains from Asia Minor, whose troops 
garriaoned the citica of Canaan. It is with good reason that the writer of Genesis describes. 
Heth aa the second-born of Canaan. Even the King of Jerusalem bears a Hittite name, and. 
the Khabiri whose attacks he fears, and in whom some scholars have seen the Hebrews, 
in spite of historical improbability, now turn out to be the mercenary bodyguard of the Hittite 
Kings. Tf they eventually captured Jerusalem, os is generally supposed, they would have 
been the Jebusites of Scripture. 

Tn 1893-4 M. Chantre made some excavations at Boghas Keul, one result of which was the 
discovery of fragments of cuneiform tablets. Tt then became clear that the Hittities employ- 
ed the cuneiform script as well as their native hieroglyphs and that if excavations could be 
made on a sufficient scale ot Boghaz Keui, a library of cunciform tablets might be found 
there similar to those of Assyria and Babylonia. In 1905 I was at Constantinople with 
Dr. Pinches, and there we obtained a tablet, said to come from Yurghat, near Boghaz Keni, 
and inscribed with cuneiform characters in the same language as the fragments discovered by 
Chantre. It was the first tablet of the kind that had come to light which was not only of 
large size, but also fairly perfect, and an edition of tt was published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society as one of ite special monographs. 

he discovery had the effect of making the German Oriental Society keenly anxious 
to excavate at Boghaz Keni, as Dr. Belok and others had already urged them to do. T 
too, on my side, was equally anxious that British excavations should be undertaken there, 
more especially as Professor Garstang, the most capable of excavators, was as much interested 
in the Hittites as I was myself, and was ready to give up his work in Egypt for the purpose. 
Hamdi Bey hed promised me to do all he could to farther my plans. But the funds for exea- 
vating were slow in being provided ; Germany was omnipotent in Constantinople, and the 
ex-Kaiser instructed his ambassador there to demand a firmin for the work, to the exponses. 
of which he himself contributed, Eventually I reesived a letter from Hamdi Bey stating that 
he could hold out no longer, and that the firmin would be given to Germany. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1906, Winckler, the Aasyriologist, started for Boghaz Keui with money 
supplied by the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, and there took possession of the site, and the 
following year aregular expedition was sent out under the auspices of the German Oriental 
Society and the conduct of Winckler and one or two architects. Unfortunately, no 
archmologist was attached to the expedition, so thut had it not been for the fortunate 
nocident that Professor Garstang happened to visit Boghaz Keui while the excavations were 
going on, its archwological record would have been entirely lost ; as it is we are still in the 
dark as to the historical sequence of its pottery. 

Winckler was a good Assyriologist, and he devoted himself to copying and deciphering 
the tablets, of which a very large number was found. Indeed, I hear from Berlin that there 
are now about 20,000 tablets or fragments of tablets there, those which had been kept at 

Constantinople having been removed to Berlin during the war. The result of his researches 
was published in December 1907 in a provisional Report, and opened up a new chapter in 
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ancient history. For one thing, we now heard the Hittite side of some of the political ques- 
tions of which the Tel-el-Amarna tablets had given us the Egyptian version ; it is needless 
to say that the facts were placed in a new light. Most of the documents relating to con- 
temporaneous history were fortunately in Assyrian, that being the language of diplomacy, 
as French is to-day. 

Tt was not only in Cappadocia, however, that the German Oriental Society was at work, 
Excavations extending over several years, were being made at its expense at Babylon and 
Assur, the primitive capital of Assyria. Those at Babylon did not add much to our previous 
knowledge ; it was different at Assur. There the history of the great temple of Assur was 
traced through its successive rebuildings and enlargements; the earlier history of the city 
was carried back to pre-historic times ; the stately tombs of the later kings of Assyria were 
discovered, and above all, the royal library was disinterred, the existence of which was divined 
years ago by George Smith. Of all this we had meagre reports, which only indicated the 
riches of the promised land ; and then came the war. 

(7'o be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.1.E., C.8.L, C.M.LG., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 73.) 

It so happened, however, that the ‘Adil Shahi army had been informed by spies of the 
design, and on the night on which half of the besieging army marched the ‘Adil Shahi army 
also marched for Bijapir by another road, and before the army of Ahmadnagar could reach 
that place, had entered Bijapir and taken refuge behind its walls. Just at this time 245 the 
force which had been sent by Kishvar Khan to slay Mustafa Khan, having slain that great 
man, returned, and joined the rest of the ‘Adil Shahi army in Bij apdr, so that the strength 
of the army of Bijapfir was greatly increased. The amirs of Bijépar had, however recently 
expelled Kishvar Khan from the country*** and had not yet raised any other to the head of 

245 From Firishta’s narrative it would appear that the force sent to deal with Mustafa Khan had 
returned to Bijapar some time before the arrival of the allies before the city.—F. ii, 96. 

46 This is a very imperiect account of HAji Kishvar Khén’s downfall. Chand Bibi became estranged 
from him owing to his murder of the Sayyid, Mustafa Khén, and the quarre! between them reached such 
lengths that Kishvar khan caused Chand Bibi to be arrested and sent as a prisoner to Satara. He then 
sent Miyaén Buddhi the Dakani to threaten the amirs at Naldrug with imprisonment unless they opposed 
the enemy more vigorously. The African amirs, Ikhlas Khan, Dilavar Khin, and Hamid Khan, put the 
envoy inirons and marched on Bij&pdir with the object of deposing Kishvar Khan, while ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk 
Kan‘ani, Ankas Khan, and other amirs retired to their estates. The murder of Mustafa Khan and the im- 
prisonment of Chand Bibi had rendered Kishvar Khan extremely unpopularin Bijapir, and he was openly 
abused as he passed through the streets. When he heard that the African amirs were marching on the 
capital he took the young king out hunting but, realizing the futility of opposing the Africans, allowed 


him to return from the first stage and obtained leave of absence. He fled with 400 horse to Ahmadnagar 
but, being ill received there, fled to Goleonda, where he was slain by an Ardistaniin revenge for the murder 


of Mugtafa Khiin. Ikhlas Khan was then made vakijand pishvd, and Chand Bibi was recalled from Satara, 
She dismissed Ikhlas Khan, and appointed Afzal Khan Shirdzi in his stead. Ikhlas Khan caused Afzal Khan 
to be put to death, and, resenting Chand Bibi’s partiality for the foreign amirs, expelled Shah Fathullah 
Shirazi, Shih Abddil Qasim, Murtaz& Khan Injd, and other Foreigners from the city. The African amirs 
then summoned ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan‘Ani from his estate and, as he approached the city, went out to meet 
him. He seized them, put themin irons, and carried them towards the city on elephants, but on 
learning that the royal guards were prepared to oppose him fled to his estate, leaving his prisoners 
behind They were released and restored to power.—F, ii, 97, 98, 
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affairs. The African amirs, such os Ikhlig Khin, Dildvar khin, and Hamid Khan, had cons- 
pired together ond had succeeded in'getting into their own hands most of the power in the 
state and the former concord between them and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was the greatest and 
most powerful of the amirs of Bijapir, was changed to enmity. Ono day, when all the 
African amirs had gone to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s house, he had them arrested and on the following 
day, having drawn up hig troops and placed the Africans under arrest with them, he mar- 
ched to the citadel of Bijipir, intending to gain possession of the person of Tbrfihim ‘Adil 
Shah, to sssuine the chief power in the state, and to imprison the Africans in the fortroes. 
On his way one of his friends met him and told him that the slaves of [brihim ‘Adil Shih 
had eutered into & conspiracy with the Koftwil of Bijaptr and the troops in attendance on 
the young king to relesse the Africans a4 soon aa the cavalcade entered the fortress and to 
arrest their captor. The suspicious ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, on receiving this false information, left 
the African amirs in the midst of the bizir at BiApir and fled to his own estates. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was mach demoralized by the fight of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, but the power 
of the African amirs, who had thus been released from imprisonment, was greater than ever. 
As the army of Bijapir was demoralized by the quarrels between the amira, 6o the Nishm 
Shihi army became more powerful ond advanced and encamped before Shahpir. On the 
followingday at daybreak the Nigim ShAhi and Qutb Shahi armies were drawn up in battle 
array against the enemy, and marched on Bijapir. The ‘Adil Shihi army also streamed 
out of the gates of the town ond was drawn wp for battle. The infantry, the rocketeers, 
the epearmen and the halberdiers, the war elephants, and the cavalry advanced to the 

attack. The light cavalry first joined battle buat the fight soon became general, and the two 
armi¢a crashed together like contending seas. 

The Qutb Shahi warriors performed great feats of valour on that day, made frequent 
attacks which broke the enemy's line, and then, as before, when the battle was at its height, 
nearly a thousand picked horsemen of the Nighi Shihi army charged the centre of the ‘Adil 
Shahi army, doing great execution. ‘The centre broke and the wings followed its example, 
When the allied armies saw the effect of this bold charge on the enemy, they charged at once 
and slew so many of the enemy, that the corpses layin heaps. They then pressed on in 
wursuit of the disorganized forces of the enemy, which fled in all directions. Some, with 
ereat difficulty, succeeded in reaching the fortress of Bijipar, while large numbers fled in 
all directions over the country. Those who made for Bijapir were pursued to the gates 
hy the allies, who captured from them seven of [brihim’s best elephants, Atashp&ra, Kih- 
pira, Chanchal and others, and drove them back to their camp. ‘The allies having reached 
their camp, relaxed no whit of their vigilance, but prepared to resist any fresh attack 
und to capture the fortress, | 

On the day following, the ‘Adil Shihi army was again formed up for battle but their 
Spirit was # broken by their defeat that they would not leave the fortress. 

At this juncture spies informed the ‘Adil Shahi army that Seyyid Mir Zainal Astaré- 
bidi, who had been sent by Tbrihim Quib Shah to besiege the fortress of Gulgir,*** had 
taken that fortress and was hastening to the aid of the Nigim Shihi army. The comman- 
dera of the ‘Adil Shaht forces decided that the wisest course would be to detach the force 
against this reinfororment, to attack it by night before it effected a junction with Sayyid 
Murtaza’sarmy and to disperse it, ‘Thoy therefore sent Sayyid Mirzi Nor-ud-din Mubammad 
Vishabiiri ond some other amira with their troops to attack Mir Zainal. Mirz Ni-ud-din 
ses hr at WS cocenaamne TN me Ge mey Mate 

746 Gollaguda. 
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Muhammad with a fresh “Adil Shihiforce marched from Bijipir at night and on the 
second night he mot the Qutb Shahi force and in the darkness of that night a fleree confijet 
between these two armies took place, The fight lasted until the morning, but when the 
eun rowe the “Adil Shahi's left the field and retired towards Bijapir, while the Qutb Shahi 
army encamped on the field. 

When the Qutb Shahi army found that the Bijiptiris had fled and would not renew the 
fight they resumed their march, plundering and ravaging the ‘Adi! Shahi country as they 
adyanced to a distance of four or five leagues on elther side of their line of their march, until 
they approached the amir-tl-wmard'a army. Here they were received with honour, and ag 
this reinforcement greatly increased the strength of the besieging army, renewed efforts 
were mnade to capture Bijapir. 

At this time Kishvar khan “Adilshihi,*#? of whom it has already been mentioned that 
he fled from the amfrs of Bijaptr and took refuge in Ahmadnagar arrived, by the royal com- 
mand, with freah troops at the camp of the amir-ul-umard, and the news of the arrival of 
these two fresh reinforcements utterly demoralized the army of Bijdpdr, and “Ain-nl-Mulk, 
who was the commander-in-chief of the enemy, found that the strength of the allies was 
overwhelming, atid that in the absence of any sound statesman the kingdom was rapidly 
falling into decay. Thus Sankal Naik, commandant of the fortress of Chari and of its 
dependencies rose in rebellion, and asserted his away over most of the villages and towns (with 
their districts) which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih had, in the course of his reign, added to the ‘Adil Shahi 
kingdom, and was Oppressing and plondering the inhabitants, The African amirs, who had 
acquired all power in the city of BijApir, now exerted themselves to the utmost to avert the 
overthrow of the kingdom and, as a first step to this end they sent for “Ain-ul-Mulk, who had 
_ mow been for eight days in the camp of the allies, assuring him of his eafety and imploring 
him to return to Bijapir. He responded to the appeal and, leaving his pavilion standing, 
fied from the royal camp with his troops by night towards Bijipir, and entered the city by 
the Allahpir gate.*#" 

When the allies heard of the fight of “Ain-ul-Mulk they pursued him even to the gate 
af the city, slaying all whom they overtook and capturing all his baggage and treasure, so 
that the pursuers were enriched by the quantity of gold and jewels which fell into their hands, 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was, however, much strengthened by the return of “Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and farmdns were issued to all perts of the kingdom ordering the assembly of the infantry, 

musketeers and archers, and in a short time $8,000 foot (joined the army in Bijapiic). 
XC.—AN ACOOUNT OF THE THIRD BATTLE BETWEEN THE BiJirtRis 
AND THe ALties.?*! 

The allies, haying recently been strengthened by two reinforcements, were now over- 
confident on their strength, and on the next day at sunrise, were drawn up and adyanced 
against the city in full force. When the ‘Adil Shahi army were aware of the adyance of the 
allies, they were drawn up, and a number of their bravest amirs, such as Mirzi Nar-ud-din 

~ WMe Firichia makes no mention of tho dispatch of Kishwar Khin from Ahmadnager ogainat 
Bijapir, He appears to have fed directly from Almudnonagar to Golconda. 

780 The African amira had by this time resigned office, and Shih Abt! Hasan had been appointed 
voktland pished, Ho begged Sayyid Mortas4, who hold him in great reypect, to persuada Biheid.ul-Mulk 
and Muhammad Qull Quth Shah to mise the siege and Sayyid Murtazd, who was still at enmity with 
Bihzéd-ul-Mulk aud Salbat Ehin very readily exerted himself to ensure the failure of the siege. He 
reproached ‘Ain-ul-Molk and Ankas Khin, who had taken refuge with him, with their treason, and per- 
susded them to return to their allegianes to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih I, They accordingly returned 
0 Bijapdr, Firiabta saya nothing about the attack made on them as they were returning, which Sayyid 
Murtas’ would not have been likely to permit.—F. ii, 102, 103. 

abl This battle is not mentioned by Firiwhta. 
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Muhammad NishabGri, Mustafa Khan Astarabidi, Shir Khan Baraqi, Muzaffar Khin Bardgi, 
Ankas Khan Dakani and Ikhlas Khan, Dilavar Khan, and Hamid Khan, the Africans, led the 
numerous army of Bijapir out by one of the gates of the city and drew it up over against 
the armies of the allies. 

The two armies then joined battle and a fiercely fought battle ensued, which raged from 
early morn until the sun was past the zenith, when a division of about 1,500 cavalry with 
several war elephants charged the centre of the ‘Adil Shahi army, broke it, and dispersed it. 
When the rest of the ‘Adil Shahi army saw that all their efforts were in vain they broke and 
fied, pursued by the Nizam Shahi army. Many of the fugitives fled so precipitately from. 
fear of the avenging swords of the pursuers that they fell into the ditch of the fortress. 

When those in Bijapir saw that the battle was not going in accordance with their hopes, 
they shut the gates and prevented the entry, not only of the victors, but also of their own 
men, and rained from the bastions and curtains showers of arrows on the allies. The 
allies having thus gained the victory over their enemy, retired from before the walls to 
their own camp. 

After this heavy defeat, the army of Bijapair remained shut up in the city and had 
neither strength nor courage to arm themselves, nor to come out again to the fight. Then, 
having found that they could effect nothing by for¢e, they had recourse to fraud. Having 
regard to the friendship which had existed between Sayyid Murtaza and Sayyid Shah Aba- 
|-Hasan, son of Shah Tahir, who was imprisoned in a fortress in the Bijapir kingdom, they 

sent for the latter and appointed him vakél and pishvd of the kingdom,?52 knowing that the 
amir-ul-umaré had always made the release of Ab@-l-Hasan and his elevation to the office 
of vakiland pishvd his object in life,and that this appointment would open the door to friend- 
ly communications. When these communications were firmly established the Bijaptris, 
who were craftily seeking to sow discord between the allies, sent a message to Sayyid Mur- 
taza saying that friendship would be restored if the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah®53, who 
was the prime mover of discord and whose troops were the cause of it, were removed. Say- 
yid Murtaza, who did not at once fathom the enemy’s guile, accepted this advice and began 
to scheme to get rid of the Qutb Shahi troops. A common friend, who by chance became 
aware of the design of the enemy, disclosed it to Sayyid Sh4h Mir, who was the commander- 
in-chief of the Qutb Shahi troops, and who, on being acquainted with the guile of the 
Bijapiris wrote a letter to them, warning of them of the danger of liberating Shah Abii-l-Hasan © 
and of making friends with Sayyid Murtaza. Sayyid Shah Mir then hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaza’s quarters and, finding him alone, questioned him closely and with great persis~ 
tence regarding the communications which he had received from the sowers of discord, scil. 
the amirs of Bijaptir. Sayyid Murtazi was thus compelled to disclose all the circumstances, 
and Sayyid Shah Mir, who was well known for his persuasive eloquence, tactfully exposed 
the guile of the enemy to Sayyid Murtaz& and proved to him that he would have cause to- 
regret any alliance with the Bijapdris. Sayyid Murtaz4 was now ashamed of his tra ffick- 
ings with the Bijaparis and once more devoted himself to conoslidating the alliance with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and with Sayyid Shah Mir. 


#52 Abil Hasan had already been appointed cakil and pishvd before the return of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
and Ankas Khin from Sayyid Murtezi's camp to Bijapir.—F. ii, 102, : 

253 Thisisa mistake. Ibréhim Qutb Shéh hed died during the first siege of Naldrug and Muhammad. 
Quli Qutb Shah was with the army of Abmadnagar before Bijapiar, 
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The Bijaparis on their side, repented of having released Shah Abf-l-Hasan and, haying 
again imprisoned him,?** once more prepared for war. They employed a force of Bargis?55 
who, for their valourand endurance, are known as the Uzbaks of Hindistan, to prevent 
supplies from reaching the besiegers, and thus caused a famine in the camp of the allies. 
The allies, reduced to great straits owing to the scarcity of food, took counsel as to the course 
to be followed and it was agreed that they should not confine themselves to the siege of 
Bijapir, but should disperse and ravage the country”S. 

XCI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OF THE ALLIES FROM BEFORE Bisiptr 
WITH THE OBJECT OF PLUNDERING THE CROPS OF THE ADIL SHini 
KINGDOM AND DESTROYING ITS BUILDINGS, 

All the amirs and the officers of the army agreed that the neighbourhood of Bijapar 
should be abandoned, and they began operations by plundering and laying waste the 
suburb of Shahpir which contained palaces and gardens full of fruit and flowers. Having 
levelled its palaces with the ground and uprooted allits fruit trees, the army marched, in 
the latter daysof Muharram a.u. 988 (March a.p. 1580),257 from Bijapar through the 
‘Adil Shahi kingdom, which was populous and well cultivated. As they went they 
plundered and ravaged, levelling huts of the poor and the palaces of rich with the ground, 
and destroying the crops, until they reached the city of Kalhar, which is one of the most 
famous cities of the Dakan for its populousness and its fine architecture, This city they 
plundered and burnt, obtaining such spoil that the whole army, both small and great, 
was made wealthy by the plunder of this city alone. When they had done with Kalhar, 
of which they left no stonestanding on another, they marched towards Rai Bagh Dihgiri 
a populous city noted for its fruits, and especially for its grapes. This place they so de- 
vastated that of the city no trace remained, and no remnant ofits vines, which were all 
destroyed. Thence the army marched through the country plundering all, both rich and 
poor, and slaying all. 

On this march the army plundered and destroyed all the cities, villages and forts, such 
as Miskiri, which lay on their way, and ravaged and wasted all the towns and districts, until 
they came to the fortress of Miraj. The garrison of Miraj was thrown into great confusion 
by the news of the approach of the allies, but as the fortress was exceedingly strong, afew 
of the bravest of the garrison, relying on its strength, came forth, and there was a fight bet- 
ween them and the advanced guard of the Nizim Shahi army. Owing, however, to the 
great strength of the fort, the allies did not tarry to besiege it, but marched on to besiege 
Naldrug. 


254 Thisisa mistake. Sh&h Abil Hasan remained in power throughout the siege of Bijapir, 

255 Marith&s, 

35¢ This is a very partial account of what happened. The allies, completely demoralized by their 
failure before Bijapir, and harassed by the Marithds, sued for peace, which Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah refused 
to grant. They then agreed that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah should march on Gulbarga, which was on 
the way to his own capital and attempt to reduce it, and that the army of Ahmadnagar should renew the 
siege of Naldrug. They left Bijapir depressed and humiliated by their failure, and Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shih returned to Golconda, leaving a force under Sayyid Zainal Astaraibadi, whom he entitled Mustafa 
Khan, to besiege Gulbarga. The army of Ahmadnagar according to Firishta did not venture within strik- 
ing distance of Naldrug, but retired to Ahmadnagar by way of Kolhar and Miraj, plur 
A force under Dilivar Khan utterly defeated Sayyid Zainul at Gulbarga 
elephants.—F. ii, 103, 104. | 

257 This date is wrong. The siege of BijApir was not raised until a.p. 1581, 
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XCII.—Tue DEATH oF IBRinim QuTB SHiH AND THE ACCESSION OF 
MuxamMap Qui Quis Sxiz. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who had reigned over the whole of Telingana for thirty years, died 
in this year, viz :—a.H. 989 (A.D. 1581),253 and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, the most 
able, generous and valiant of his sons, was summoned to his father’s death bed to receive his 
dying advice and to be designated heir to the kingdom. After this the amirs and the chiefs 
of the army were summoned and were enjoined to be loyal to the new king, and Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah then expired. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah was a king plentifully endowed with praiseworthy qualities, of 
boundless generosity, «nd great administrative ability. For these qualities he was famed. 
as far as Arabia and Persia, and in his reign oppression and tyranny were unknown. 

Although the people of Telingana are famed for their expertness as thieves, and can, 
as the proverb says, steal the nose from between the eyes, justice was so executed in his 
reign that the name of thief was not heard, and no one lost anything by fraud. The king 
was kept so well aware of all the affairs, doings and conversation of his subjects, whether 
in town or in the country, that the very smallest matters were reported to him every day. 
He was, however, very harsh and severe in the administration of justice and the smallest 

offences were heavily punished. The lightest punishments which he inflicted were the draw- 
ing of the finger nails and the toe nails and the cutting off of ears, noses and other members. 

A witty fellow once travelled through his country, and, as usual, his arrival was reported 
to the king and a man was sent to ask him whence he came and what goods he had. He 
replied that he had brought with him finger nails, toe nails, ears, nose and all other members 
and parts of the body which were usually taken from the subjects of that kingdom with 
stick and mallet, but before this reply could be carried to Ibrahim Qutb Shah the wit had 
absconded and when sought for could not be found. 

When the amirs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
they waited on the new king, enthroned him in an auspicious hour and arranged a great 
feast such as is usual on the accession of a king. They appeared before Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah to congratulate him and scattered offerings. The festivities lasted for 
some days and then a farmdn was issued, informing Sayyid Shah Mir of the death of Ibya- 
him and the accession of Muhammad Qulf. The news reached the army at Nandgadon, near 
Naldrug, and was the means of increasing Shah Mir’s nneasiness, for he already feared lest 
the Nizam Shahi commanders should listen again to the wiles of the enemy and break their 
treaty with him. He therefore refrained from publishing the news and hastened to Sayyid 
Maurtaza’s tent?°®. It had recently been decided by the amirs of the allied armies that 
Sayyid Shah Mir should leave the army and return to Golconda and there use his utmost 
endeavours to persuade his king to join his army in the field. Shah Mir now told Sayyid 
Murtaz4 that he was prepared to start for Golconda with this object, but that he was not at 
ease in his mind regarding the guile of the enemy, for he feared lest they, to gain their own 
ends, should again endeavour to foment strife and make mischief between the allies, the 
effect of which would be that the Sultan of Golconda would be annoyed and that he himself 
would be disgraced and ruined. He therefore asked Savyid Murtaza to set his mind at 
rest by renewing the agreements and covenants between them, in order that he might go 
without anxiety to Golconda and endeavour to persuade the Sultan’ to the take the field. 


“35 This date is wrong. Ibrahim Qutb Shah died on June 6, 1580, as is clear from the epitaph on 


his tomb. 
259 These events happened before, not after, the siege of Bijapur. 
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At that time the greatest friendship existed between Shah Mir and Sayyid Murtaza, 
and Sayyid Murtaza therefore, in order to set Shah Mir’s mind at rest, formally renewed 
the agreements and covenants between them, calling up the principal amirs, such as Jam- 
shid Khan, Khudayand Khan, Bahri Khan, Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and others, in order that they 
might associate themselves with him in an undertaking to listen to nothing from the enemy 
that might tend to prejudice them against their Qutb Shahi allies, always to deal with these 
allies in a spirit of friendliness and courtesy, and in no manner to inflict any damage on 
them. 

When Sayyid Shah Mir’s mind had been set at rest by this agreement he unfolded the 
news which he had to tell, of the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and the accession of his son, 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The amirs all with one accord avowed their intention 
ito abide by their former convenant ani that into which they had just entered It was 
then decided that Mirak Mu’in Sabzavari, one of the most ready witted men of the age, should 
be sent to Golconda on the part of Sayyid Murtaza and that Khyaja Muhammad Samnani 
should accompany him in behalf of Shah Mir for the purpose of offering condolences, on the 
death of the late, and congratulations on the accession of the new king, and that Sayyid 
Shah Mir should, in a short time, himself return to Golconda and use his best endeavours 
to induce Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah to join the army in the field. Mirak Mu‘in and Khyaja 
Muhammad then went to Golconda and, having been received by Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, discharged the mission on which they had been sent, and then Sayyid Shah Mir 
returned to Golconda. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah came forth from the city with all his 
troops and elephants to receive the Sayyid, and the Sultin, in consideration both of his 
Sayyidship and of his former services, honoured him by alighting from his horse and em- 
bracing him. After they had entered the city the king invested Shah Mir with a special 
robe of honour and entrusted him with all the whole administration of the kingdom. 

Sayyid Shah Mir then convinced the king that it was necessary in the interests of the 
kingdom, that he should take the field with his army and join the Nizam Shahi army, and 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, acting on this advice marched from Golconda at the head of 
his army to join the Niziém Shahi army. 

When the army of Golconda approached the camp of the army of Ahmadnagar the 
amir-ul-umard and all the vazirs and amirs came forth to meet the king, and were honoured 
‘by being permitted to pay their respects to him. 

The next day the two armies marched towards Naldrug. 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 
LOST HISTORICAL PAPERS RELATING TO 


CEYLON. 
PREFATORY Nore. 

[ This is reprinted from the Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. 
VI, Pt. I,p. 44, in the hope that some reader of 
the Indian Antiquar, may be able to help in the | 
recovery of the valuable lost papers.—ED. } 

CURIOUS PAPERS. 
Bry 8. G. P. 

During the Uva Rebellion of 1817-18, when the | 
‘British troops were scouring the country in pursuit | 





of rebels, Lieut, Tulloch came upon the family 
of the “Arch Rebel ” Keppitipola “ in a jungle 
near Narangamme” on 16 October, 1818. His 


| mother, wife, two sons, and a brother were taken 


with the “ baggage’ of Keppitipola, who was himself 
taken and executed a month later. In the baggage 
were “several curious papers,” among them 
I. “Ths Treaty of Alliance proposed by Mr. 
Robert Andrews to the King of Kandy. 


2. Aletter from the French Admiral Suffrein, and 
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3. The original letter from Lord Macartney sent 
from Madras by Mr. Hugh Boyd and dated 
October 13, 1781."—Ceylon Gazetie, 24 
October, 1818. 

Keppitipola had other things also besides papers. 
He had the deposed King’s crown and sword and 
wearing apparel ; and his brother-in-law Ehelépola 
“handed over tothe English the late King’s crown, 
sword, and wearing apparel which he found conceal- 
edin the possession of Keppitipola Dissava and a 
villager.” (Pohath-Kehelpannala, Ehalapola, p. 3+.) 

Does any body know whether these “ curious 
papers” are still extant? Such interesting documents 
falling into the hands of a_ British officer on a 
military expedition are, if anything, likely to be 
preserved ; unless perhaps some high official with a 
historical turn of mind took them with him for a 
keepsake on retirement or presented them to the 
British Museum. Such a case “involving the 
honour of a whilom Chief Justice and a Colonial 
Secretary” ison record. (Cf. Journal CBRAS. 62, 
pp. 260,271). Have these curious papers suffered 
a like fate ? If they did they are sure to be better 
preserved than by the local Government and 
certainly more accessible. 

The Treaty of Alliance referred to is probably the 
one signed at Fort St. George and brought back 
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by Andrews, on his second journey, to be signed 
by the King of Kandy. It is given in Andrewa’ 
Journal recently published (Journal CBRAS. 70, pt. 


| 3, pp. 115-117). 


The letter of Suffrein has, I think, never come to 


_light.! But the letter of Lord Macartney has been 


preserved by the Dutch. Among the Dutch Records 
of the Government was found a copy of this letter 
along with a Dutch translation. Mr. H. C. P. Bell 
published itin the Ceylon Literary Register, IV, pp. 
132-3. It was there supposed “ probable that on 
the capture of Mr. Boyd by the French these papers 
fell into the hands of the Dutch Government.” 
(4, p. 125). But Boyd was captured on the high 
seas. A packet, which he threw overboard, was 


| rescued by the Frenchman, and sent to Amsterdam 
| (Asiatic Annual Register, 1799). The Diaries of both 


Boyd and Andrews are now published, the latter so 
far back as 1799. A French Ambassade de M. Hughes 
Boyd (Paris, 1803) was published from a German 


| translation, toa second hand copy of which we might 
| her? give a free advertisement: “ Boyd dH. 


Gesandischaftsreise nach Ceylan, M. histor statisti- 
chen Nachricten v. dieser Insel u, dem Leben des 
Verfass, hrag. v. L. D. Campbell. Aus d. Engl. 
Hamburg 1802” 2m, Katalog 490, No. 396, Hierse- 
mann, Leipzig, 1921. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


EPIcRaPHIa Bremanica, Vol. II, Pt. IL. edited by 
Cuas. Duroisettz. Archeological Survey of 
Burma, Kangoon, 1921, 

This is an appendix to the Talaing Plaques on 
the Ananda Plates at Pagan, described and edited 
in full in Vol. II, Part J, of this invaluable series 
and already reviewed, ante, Vol. L, p, 246, In 
it are given illustrations of the 389 plaques with 
a full description of each. The identification of so 
many plates relating to the stories in the Jast ten 
Jdlakas is of first-rate importance to archxwological 


students of many kinds, and its appearance is a | 


matter of no small note. 
R. C. Tempre, 


Astrrowomicat InstRUMENTS IN THE Dera Musevcm 


by G. R. Kaye. Archeological Survey of India, 


Memoirs, No. 12. Calcutta, 1921. 

This is a very valuable account of three 
astrolabes recently purchased for the Delhi 
Museum froma member of a family of astrolabe 
makers in Lahore, 4 fact which places the genuine- 
mess of the instruments beyond doubt, despite 
their known history. Their dates are respectively 
13th and 15th cents. a.p. and 1676. Itis needless 
to say that the monograph describes the astrola bes 
in minute detail and in a mannerthat is beyond 
praise. 


R C, Temepre. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
30. Court Martial for desertion. 

5 August 1689. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
There being three fugitive Soldiers that lately 
ran away with their Armes, intending to serve 
the Moores [Muhammadans] in the Mogulls 
[Aurangzéb’s] Camp, were by our Peons sent in 
persuit of them, apprehended some dayes Journey 
on their way, and secured by.the Polligars [Tam. 
pdlaiyakkdran, Mahr. pdlegdr, subordinate feudal 
chief] in those parts, who would not deliver them, 





1 The circumstances that led to 


but upon Conditjion] of a Pardon for their lives, | 


which upon necessity being consented to, they 


| were returned to us and now under confinement, 
| but these troublesome times requireing more 


severity then formerly, and tho we spare their 
lives, yet tis held absolutely necessary to make 
them otherwise exemplary, to deterr others from 
the like crimes. Tis therefore orderd that a Coart 
Martiall be held by the President &ca. in the fort 


hall on Wednesday next for their tryall. (Records- 


of Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 
1689, p. 67.) 


R. C. TemMrte. 


the French and English correspondence with the king af Kandy 


are well known. See Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, V, 180 and $99. 
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NEW LIGHT FROM WESTERN ASIA. 


(A Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the 8th November 1921.) 
Br THE REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.Lrrt, 
(Continued from p. 125.) 

Two years ago we once more began to hear something about the stores of cuneiform 
tablets from Boghaz Keui, which are at Berlin. A few German Assyriologists had been 
working at them fitfully ; a small number of texts had been published ; and it was rumoured 
that an Austrian Assyriologist had made out Hittite to be an Indo-European language. 
Fortunately there was one small country in the centre of Europe which had remained neutral, 
and a young Swiss Assyriologist, Dr. Forrer, had taken advantage of the fact to establish 
himself at Berlin and there copy the Hittite and Assur tablets. It is largely to his labours 
that some of the most startling of our recent discoveries are due. 3 

A considerable number of the tablets from Boghaz Keui have now been published, and 
we thus have sufficient materials, not only for reconstructing the history of the Hittite 
empire in the Mosaic age, but also for determining the nature and character of the Hittite 
language employedinthem. Among the tablets are comparative vocabularies—or diction- 
aries, if it is preferred so to call them—of Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite, to which the pronun- 
ciation of the Sumerian word is often added ; and the numerous ideographs which are sprinkled 
over the Hittite texts have greatly facilitated our reading of them. One thing is now clear: 
the official Hittite of Boghaz Keui was not an Indo-European language as Hroziny supposed, 
though it contains a large admixture of Indo-European words and grammatical forms, along 
with a similar admixture of Assyrian and even Sumerian words and expressions. It was, in 
fact, an artificial literary language, and is accordingly called in the native texts “ the language 
of the scribes.” To the comparative philologist, however, it is of very great interest and 
value, and throws light on the philology of Greek and other Indo-European languages. We 
have learnt that, in strict accordance with the statement of Genesis, Javan was the brother 
of Meshech and Tubal, that Indo-European languages existed and developed in Asia Minor 
side by side with those which we term Asianic, and that contact between them produced its 
inevitable consequences, loans and borrowings on both sides. Light has already been thrown, 
in consequence of this, on some of the elements of Indo-European grammar, 

One of the unexpected facts that has emerged on the linguistic side, is that the ancestors 
of the Aryan tribes of north-western India were still living in eastern Asia Minor, in the 15th 
century before ourera, Therethey plied the trade of horse breeders and trainers, and 
supplied the Hittite language with words relating to it. There is a@ long work on the 
subject by a certain Kikkuli who hailed from Mitanni or Northern Mesopotamia, in which the 
most minute directions are given with regard to the horses, their treatment, harness, and 
exercising. 

Another linguistic fact which has emerged, is that the language of the hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite texts is not that of Boghaz Keui. It belonged to the Kaskians and Moschians who 
lived to the east of Cappadocia, and the texts themselves are the records, not of the older 
Hittite empire of Boghaz Keui, but of a second and later empire, called that of the Cilicians by 
the Latin writer Solinus, which started into existence about B.c. 1200, and seems to have had 
its centre at Tyana. The hieroglyphs themselves, however, were of Asianic origin, and had 
long been in use in eastern Asia Minor. Examples of them are found at Boghaz Keui itself, 
where the phonetic values attached tothe characters were naturally as different from those 
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which they had in the later inseriptions as the values attached to the ounciform signs by 
the Assyro-Babylonians are different from those which they had in the Sumerian seript. 

Like the Caucisus to-day, Asia Minor in those early times was the home and meeting-plaoe 
of a very large number of unrelated languages. In the tablets of Boghaz Keui Dr. Forrer 
finds no less than eight different languages represented, to which I have been able to add a 
ninth. One of these languages is what he calls Proto-Hittite, which was the real language 
of the country and isos unlike the official “ language of the scribes ” as Chinese is unlike 
Latin. ‘There was, in fact, no relationship between them execpt in the matter of borrowed 
words, and ittherefore becomes a question whether the official language, which we have hitherto 
termed Hittite, has any real right to the name. Since it was used, however, at Boghaz Keui, 
which bore the name of Kattusas “the Hittite” or “ Silver lily,” the word [hattu signifying 
di silver,” T think we are justified in retaining the old term and distinguishing the earlier 
language of the country as Proto-Hittite. 

Another language which has been brought to light is that of the Khatri or Murri—the 
pronunciation of the name is still doubtful—who were emigranta from Mitanni or Northern 
Mesopotamia, One of the texts in the Kharrian language is « long epic in no less than fourteen 
tablets, by a certain poct Kesss, about the Babylonian hero Gilgames. The people of Mitanni 
—that is, “ the land of Midas,” afterwards famous in Phrygian legend—originally came from 
the Caucasus and preceded the Semitic Assyrians in the possession of Assur. The earliest 
High-Pricsts of Assur known to us bear Mitannian names, and the attributes assigned by 
the Assyrians to their god Assur were many of them of Mitannian origin, while the chief 
goddess of Assyria continued to be invoked by her Mitannian name of Sala, “ the Lady.” 

Tho Mitannian Kharri were at one time employed as mercenaries by the Hittite Kings, 
but their place was afterwards supplied by the Khabiri, whose name is translated “ Exeou- 
toners.’ The Khabiri, once erroneously identified with the Hebrews of the Old Testament, 
formed the chief part of the royal body-guard ; 600 of them, we are told, protected one — 
part of the city and 600 the other part of it. I believe I have evidence showing that they 
were the original of the Greck Kabeiri, who consequently had nothing todo with the Phani- 
cians or a Pheenician word. The Khabiri were an old institution in Babylonia ; Rim-Agum, 
the Arioch of Genesis and contemporary of Khammurabi, mentions them as among the 
mercenary troops who formed his body-guard. The Khabiri of the Tel-cl-Amarna tablets 
were the picked soldiers of the Hittite King. 

Tho Hittite King was deified. His supremetitle was “ the Sun-god,"’ not “ the son of the 
Sun-god ” asin Egypt, and he was regarded as the manifestation of the Sun-god here on earth. 
The beliof survived into the Inter religiona of Asia Minor; at Pesainus, for instance, as Sir W, M. 
Ramaay has shown, the High Priest of Athys was himself Athys and was accordingly addres- 
sed under that name, Whether religious worship waa paid to the deified king during his 
lifetime we do not yet know: it was at any rate paid to him after his death in many cases. 
Most of the older Hittite Kings who reigned before the foundation of the Empire and when 
Boghaz Keui had not as yet become the capital, were included among the gods; one of the most 
popular gods indeed waa Telibinus who reigned 2000 B.c,, and a special cult was paid to 
Khaza-milis “ the Swordsman," another king of the same period, in whom I see the Kabirite 

Kasmilos of Greek mythology. 

Eastern Asia Minor had been at an carly date the object of attack on the part of the 
Babylonian Kings, who were attracted to it by ita metal-mines. Already, in the time of the 
Srd dynasty of Ur, that is to say, 5.c, 2400, a flourishing Babylonian colony was established 
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at a city called Ganis, now represented by the ruins of Kara Eyuk a iaw miles from Kaisari- 
yeh. The country was garrisoned by Assyrian soldiers who formed the best part of the 
Babylonian army ; the mines were worked by Assyro-Babylonian firms whose agents lived 
at Ganis, and good roads were constructed throughout Cappadocia along whioh the postman 
travelled with letters and even a species of cheque. A large number of cunciform tab- 
lets have come from Gani, the greater part of them having been discovered by the peasanta 
just before the war; from one of them which I have published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society we have learned that there was 4 city nob far off in which there was a Ladies! 
University whore the higher instruction was divided into the two branches of “ science” 
and “art.” It was through colonies like that of Ganis that Babylonian culture, art and 
theology were introduced into Asia Minor, and that tho tribes of the north beoame acquainted 
with the cuneiform script. 

The earliest Babylonian campaign against Asia Minor, of which wa know, was conducted 
hy Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of Akkad, though he refers to ao atill earlier invasion 
on the part of an otherwise unknown Adamu or Adam. The discovery of the missing portion 
of the dynastic tablets from Nippur, made last winter by Mr. Legrain in the Philadelphia 
Musoum, hes at last fixed the date of Sargon at B.c. 2800, with a few years’ margin of 
error more ot less, At that early date tho Babylonian army crossed the Gulf of Antioch, 
made ita way through Cilicia, and brought back from the northern slopes of the Taurus various 
trees, including vines, two species of fig, walnuts (1), terebinths and roses, whioh were planted 
in the gardens of Babylonia. The account of the campaign, written im Hittite Assyrian, 
was found in the house of the Hittite ambassador to Egypt, at Tel-cl-Amarna, by the German 
excavators, during the winter hefore the war, and was translated by myself in the Proceed- 
ings of the Sociely of Biblical Archeology in 1915. At the time I naturally regarded the whole 
story 48 & legend, but Dr, Forrer has now found among the Boghaz Keni tablets the 
 gontemporancous Hittite official version of it, from which we learn that the invader was 
successfully driven out of the country by the combined forces of the Hittites and the people 
of Garsaura and Ganis. It would seem that Ganis had not yet become an Assyro- 
Babylonian settlement. 

I must now turn to the revelations that have been made to us by the tablets from tha 
Library of Assur. In the first place we haves continuous list of Assyrian High-Priesta and 
Kings, reaching back some way beyond the age of Khammurabi. This is matter of re- 
joising for the chronologists who occupy themselves with the skeleton of history. Then, 
secondly, we have learned a good deal about the geography of Western Asia in the days 
of Sargon of Akkad. ‘There is a copy of a geographical survey of Sargon’s empire, in whioh 
the length and breadth of the various provinces are given in double miles as well as their res- 
pective distances from his capital. The most important part of the document, however, 
relates to what extended beyond the empiro. “To the Tin-land and Kaphtor [Kaptara],” 
we read, ‘countries which are beyond the Upper sea [or Mediterranean], Dilmun and 
Magan, countries which are beyond the Lower Sea [or Persian Gulf], that is from the lands of 
the rising sun to the lands of thosetting sun . . . his hand haa conquered,” We know from 
the Old Testament that the island of Kaphtor was Krete. 

Six hundred years after Sargon, or more exactly, #.c, 2180, there was another Sargon, 
who was not king, but High-Prieat of Assur under Babylonian supremacy, He has left us 
a stele engraved with a long inscription, not yet published, in which he recounts the conquest 
of the Assyrian army in the lands of the West, Among other conquests was that of Egypt 
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then under an Ethiopian dynasty from the south—a statement which explains my discovery 
at Ed-der, opposite Esna, of Sudanese or Nubian pottery in graves that were intermediate 
between those of the 13th and 17th dynasties. But this was not all. The High-Priest also 
states that he conquered the island of Kaphtor, and there received tribute from the “ Tin- 
land” beyond the Western Sea. Dr. Forrer asks me: “ Does this mean Britain?” At any 
rate it pushes back the beginning of the Bronze Age and opens up a new vista for the historian 
of early Europe. 

Another remarkable document found at Assur transports us into the controversial 
domain of theology. It has been published and annotated by Professor Zimmern, and 
is likely to occasion a good deal of discussion in circles which are not Assyriological. We 
learn from it that once a year, on the Babylonian New Year’s Day, a miracle-play was 
performed in the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, in which the death and resurrec- 
tion of the god were portrayed. The document gives in detail the stage-directions of the 
play, and the parallelism between them and the Gospel narrative is striking and extraordinary. 
Bel, the divine lord of Babylon, we are told, was bound and brought before the tribunal 
which awaits mankind on the bank of the river of death. Here he was wounded and scourged 
and condemned to death, and then led away to the prison-house of the other world. Along 
with him another malefacter was put to death, while a second malefactor, if Professor Zim- 
mern’s translation is correct, was released. After the god had thus “descended into the 
prison-house away from the sun and the light,” the city was plunged in confusion, and the 
clothes of the slain god were laid before the divine queen of Erech. After this a goddess 
washed away the blood of the god’s heart which had flowed from a wound in his side. The 
tomb of Bel was now watched by a “son of Assur,” while his priestly followers wept and 
lamented for him. But eventually he rose again from the dead and thus became the saviour 
who, in the language of the early Sumerian hymns, “ raises the dead to life.” 

Thus far the stage-directions discovered in the Library of Assur. They explain the frag- 
ment of another tablet published by Dr. Pinches some years ago, and which we nowsee con- 
tained the words of the miracle-play. In this it is stated that after he had “descended into 
hell” this is a literalrendering of the Assyrian text—“‘the spirits who were in prison”—another 
literal rendering—* rejoiced to see him,” andhe then proceeded to address or preach to the 
lords of Hades. It is evident that we have here the cuneiform original of the apocryphal book 
which is quoted by St. Peter in his First Epistle, and the fact is made still more certain by the 
connection of the deluge with the descent into hell, “‘ the days of Noah ” being referred to in 
the Epistle, since the weapon with which Bel-Merodach overthrew the powers of evil is express- 
ly stated to have been “the deluge.” If ever the apocryphal book turns up among the 
papyri of Egypt, like other lost works of the kind, we shall doubtless find that it is modelled 
throughout on the old Babylonian miracle-play. 

I will now briefly allude to the new light that has come to us from a wholly different 
part of the world, the land of “the blameless Ethiopians ” of classical literature. The 
excavations of Professor Garstang at Meroe before the war had brought to light the great 
temple of Ammon in which the Ethiopian kings were crowned, and even the pedestal on which 
they stood after their coronation, and had shown that in the very heart of Africa a great 
city had once existed, where an exquisite form of pottery was made and an active trade was 
carried on. Meroe was, in fact, at one time a centre of the iron-industry ; the smoke of its 
smelting-furnaces went up to heaven like that of a modern Birmingham, and magnificent 
quays were constructed for exporting the products of the industry up and down the Nile. 
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Since the beginning of the war the excavations in the Soudan have been continued by the 
American Scholar Dr. Reisner, who has succeeded in recreating the history of Ethiopia. 
He has excavated and explored the pyramids and burial-places of the Ethiopian kings and 
queens, and a page of history which was practically a blank has now been filled in. He has 
found the pyramid of Sabako, the founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of Egypt and the 
antagonist of Sennacherib, and has traced his predecessors and successors, reign by reign and 
dynasty by dynasty, down to the age of Alexander the Great. It would seem that Sabako’s 
ancestor had originally come from Libya, and so had belonged to that blond Libyan race of 
which the Berbers are the modern representatives. At first Napata near Dongola was 
their capital ; subsequently, after the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, they moved to Meroe, 120 
miles north of Khartum, which hence-forth remained the capital of the kingdom down to its 
last days. Some of the royal tombs have yielded jewellery and other precious objects which 
present a blending of Egyptian and Sudanese art. Among them are massive vases and other 
objects of solid gold, as well as inlaid brooches and pectorals. 

It is not only on the later history of Ethiopia, however, that light has been cast. At Kerma, 
at the northern extremity of the Dongola province, Dr. Reisner has found remains which 
reach back to the days of the old Egyptian empire. There was a temple of the 6th dynasty 
there, and in the age of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, the place was an important Egyptian 
fortress and settlement. Exquisite enamelled bricks and vases of turquoise blue were manu- 
factured there, as well as elaborate bowls and vases of Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
governor married Sudanese wives, and adopted to a certain extent the customs of the 
country. Human sacrifices were permitted ; the tomb was a tumulus of Sudanese form, 
and the skull and horns of the sacred ram of Amon was buried with the dead. It was in this 
age that the city of Napata was founded, partly as the centre of the Egyptian administration, 
partly as the terminus of the trade-routes to the southern Sudan. When Egypt was con- 
quered by the Hyksos, the Theban princes retreated to the south, and the Hyksos scrabs 
found at Kenna by Dr. Reisner, show that if the foreign rule did not extend so far to the 
south, the Egyptians who had taken refuge there were, at all events, in commercial contact 
with the ancestral home. 

At Napata, Dr. Reisner has cleared the temples which stood under the shadow of Gebel 
Barkal, and discovered among them remains of the 18th and 19th dynasties. On the opposite 
bank of the river he has also indentified the city of Ethiopia built by the Heretic King Akhe- 
naten, and hisnext campaign is likely to be devoted to its excavation. In short, the history 
of Ethiopia has been at last recovered, and we can trace it almost continuously from the age 
of the Old Empire of Egypt to the period when it became the prey of negro hordes, and 
finally vanished from the pages of history. 

Such are some of the chief additions which have been made to historical and archmo.- 
logical knowledge, during the years of the great world-war. 





SODRA. 
By PANDIT VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 

Tue derivation of this word which occurs only once in the Rigveda (X. 90. 12) is not yet 
certain. In Badarayana’s Veddnia-Siira (1.3. 34)! the word is divided into two parts, suk 
‘grief’ and dra from dru ‘to rush,’ and the commentator, Saikara, explains it (with reference 
to Janasruti, Chandogya Up., IV, 2. 3)in three Ways, viz. (a) as ‘he rushed into grief’ (“ gucam 
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abhidudrdva"’), (3) or as ‘grief rushed on him* (“sued od abhi-dudruve *'), (y) or again, ae “he 
in his grief rushed to one Raikva’ (‘sued v@ Raikvam abhidudrava"), he was called Sidra. 
The derivation given by the author of the Uaddi Sitras (\/ suc or suk--ra, “ducer dates,” 
Il. 19) throws a little better light as regards the last part or the suffix of the word ; but on 
the whole it is not satisfactory and is as fanciful and far-fetched as the former ones. 

It seeme to me that the word ja not a pure Sanskrit one, and is derived from Skt. keudra, 
As in comparison with the other three higher classes of people (viz. the Brihmanas, the Kgatri- 
yas, and the Vaisyas) the Sidras were inferior in their work and quality they were called 
Siidras, é.¢., ‘the inferior oncs.’ The following few lines quoted from the Aggofifia Sultana, 
25 (= Digha nikiya, XX VIL 25, = PTS,, Vol. IT, p. 95), will support this view very clearly — 

“ Tesam fieva kho Vise}tha sattinam ye te sattl avasesi te luddicirh (Skt. rudrdedirih) 
ahesum. ‘* Loddaclri khuddic&ri (Skt. keudrdedrdh) ti’ kho Vasuttha suddi snddi tveva 
akkharam upanibbattam. * 

‘Among those people the remaining ones, O Vasettha, were of dreadful conduct, of. 
mean conduct, so they are called Suddas, and thus the word Sudda has come into existence.’ 

Again, in giving the names of the different classes of mankind the author of the Madd. 
ryutpatti (ASB., Part 1, p. 36) mentions the Sddras as follows =—“‘Sédra. or Krudra.” Tt 
appears from this that according to him these two words are in reality one and the same, 
though they differ in forms, 

Furthermore, in the vocabulary of the Tirhai dialect in the province of Niganhir (J ASB, 
1838, p. 783) the word for ‘little’ is sidd which is undoubtedly derived from Skt, keudra. Tt 
is to be noted here that the Tirhai dialect contains a very large number of words of Sanskritio 
origin, | 

Now, it remains to prove philologically how the word Sidra may come from keudra. And 
in doing eo let me say at the very outect that Prakritiem has played not an insignificant part 
in the formation of words, even in the language of the Rgveda. Itis a fact so well-known to 
scholars that it is not necessary to dilate upon it here. A few examples may, however, be 
given for the sake of illustration, 

Take the word vikata (AV. X. 155. 1,). 1¢ is derived through Prakritism from vifrta (RY. 
I. 164.15, IL. 38.6). And similarly, éithira’ (RV. VI. 68. 2, ete.) is from *4rthira from 
V arath * to become looee or slack.’ 

Now instances of the change of ky mto a sibilant (viz. 4, ¢, ands) abound in Indo-Iranian 
lnnguages. ‘The river called Siprd in Ujjayini is a famous one in Sanskrit works, Even 
Kiilidiisa refers to it in hia Meghadiila, 1. 31 (‘‘Siprévdlas priyatama iva"). There is not the 
least doubt that this siprd is derived from keprd ‘a one.’ A large number of MSS. 
of the Brahalsamhild (Bibliotheca Indica, KVL. 0; Various Readinga, p. 14) read here faiprd 
instead of éiprd. It ia to be noted that the sibilant of the word is palatal ineome works while 
in others it is dental. As regards this point Ighall speak later on. 

Let me cite hore ao few more examples. Skt. seu ‘sugar canc,’ Marathi de* or ws : Skt. 
akei or aie ‘eye,’ Simhali « (pronounce ¢ ag a in ‘eat’) ; Skt. viva ‘a bear," Mar. ris* or risa ; 
Skt. maki ‘a fly,’ Mar, maéi;Skt, keelra ‘a field,’ Mar. éef* ; Skt, ksfna ' feeble,’ Mar. otn®.2 








2 Bithile is ite later form. 
8 Tt isto be observed hore that with roference to the Murith! language «becomes 4 only when it is 
followed by w simple or diphthong palatal vowel, i,c,, , ¢, and ai. 
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As regards the Iranian languages, the following words may be cited in this connection ;— 
Skt. \/ keip ‘to throw,’ Avesta 1 sip ( as2 or Ose ) ‘to turn upside down’ ; Skt. \/ bet 
‘to dwell,’ Av. Vii ( sy ) ; Skt. maken (later Skt. mankew) “quickly,” Av. mosu (eget) : 
Skt. dakefna ‘right’, Av. dafna (e5pi999) 


Again, Skt. kvira ‘milk,’ Porsian ir (45); Skt. keapa ‘night,’ Av. pax ( ony 
Pers. gab (+). 

Now, the interchange of the three sibilants, s, , and s,in Vedic language, even at the 
time of the Samhitas, is found not unfrequently, As for example, vidi ‘a kind of axe’ or ‘a 
pointed knife *(RV. 1.88.3), and vast (Av. X. 6,3) ; bééa ‘hair’ (RV. X. 105.5), and kéea-ra ‘the 
hair of the brow’ (VS. ATX. O1) | ism (VS.) besides Aiipma “as kind of demon’ ;\/ arn 
beside 1 sru ‘to flow’ ‘to go," as in srdivat (RV. 1. 127, 3) ; 4edirya(RV. X. 49.10) ‘dainty’ from 
1/ svad ‘to test,’4 

Thus we have no difficulty in accounting for ¢ in Sidra from keudra. 

For the long vowel @ in Stidra instead of a ahort one, i, as in the original word compare 
fiéeed and tigma (RV.), ‘sharp,’ from 1 tij ‘to be sharp’; Adlikesa (TS.) beside halikena (VS.) 
‘a kind of animal’ ; © and ike beside dikea (Taitti. Up.) ‘one of the six Vediigas’. 

THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN COINAGE BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
: By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. (Howa.). 

For more than seventy years the varied coinages of India, which extend over a period 
of 2,50) years have been diligently studied by a multitude of collectors and scholars, whose 
labours have had o great share in the gradual recovery of the long lost history of ancient 
Indian coinage, The history of the evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian era 
is however admittedly obscure. And, although much has been done, the numismatio field 
is 30 vast, and the difficulties of its thorough explorationare so great, that amplo SOO pe 
remains for further researches. In the following sketch an attemptis made, ao fur as the 
prescribed limits of apace permit, to give a general view of the evolution of Indian Coinage 
before the Christian era. 

The early history of Indian coinage cannot be traced back further than the Vedic 
period (B.c, 2000—1400). References to precious metals in the Vedas are financial 
and industrial: we get a good idea of working in precious metalain Vedic times from the des- 
cription of various gold ornaments, utensils and implementa of war which is to be found 
throughout the Hig-veda. Gold, which was variously called, Candra, Jataripa, (“ possessing 
native beauty) Suvarya ('° beautiful ”) Harita and Hiranya was Widely msed. Gold- 
amiths melted gold and fashioned bright jewels (angi) such os necklets (nishka) ear-rings 
(karta-sobhana) and even cups. They made anklota (hadi) girdles, chains, water-cwurs, 
and images of kings. The smith sought “after the man who possessed plenty of gold, with 
well dried wood, with anvil, and bellows to kindle the flame” (Rig-veda). The word 
Hiranya-katipu of the Brahmanas, frequently met with in the Vedaa denotes a“ golden seat 
probably one covered with acloth of gold ; and Dr. Macdonell guesses that the word Airanya- 
dant (gold-toothed) refers to the use of gold to stop the teeth, Wo have also references in the 
Itig-veda to golden helmets, breast-plates for the breast and crowns for the head, 

“ It is hardly possible ” says Dr. Macdonell (Vedic Index,-Vol. I, pp. 504) “to exaggerate 
the value attached to gold by the Vedic Indians. The metal was, it ia clear, won from the 
bed of rivers. Hence the Indus is called “ golden " and of “ golden stream, " Apparently 


4 Seo Macdonall’s Vedic Grammar, 53, and the Introduction to  Pdliprabida, p. 81: 
% Maodonell's Vedic Grammar, p. 6, a ala 
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the extraction of gold from the earth was known and washing for goldis alsorecorded. Gold is 

the object of the wishes of the Vedic singer and golden treasures are mentioned as given 
by patrons along with cows and horses. It was also put toa variety of industrial uses," 
Such widespread use of gold undoubtedly paved the way for & gold currency. 

‘A gold currency,’ to quote again Dr. Macdonell (Ibid, p. 504) was ovidently 
beginning to be known, in jo far aa definite weights of gold are mentioned. Thus o weight 
astaprud occurs in the Savihitis and the golden fatamana “ weights of a hundred" kyynalas 
is found in the same texte, In several passages moreover Airapya and Airanydni muy 
mean picecs of gold, Geldnerisinelined to think that a gold unit is alluded to in the Rig-veda, 

Silver is rarely mentioned ; but find references here and there in the Atharva-veda, to 
ornaments (rutma) dishes (patra) and coins (niska) made of silver (Vedic Index, Vol. II, 
p. 197). Next to gold and silver, the word ajasis often roferred to ; and since in the 
Atharva-veda syamam ayas and lohitam ayas (black metal, red metaljare both mentioned, we 
may infer that smiths workedin copper too, a conclusion strengthened by the fact that 
copper vessels alone were allowed tobe used for holding consecrated water in all ceremonial. 
It is unlikely that coins were manufactured ont of the “holy ™ metal. 

In time, there are some passages in the Rig-reda which would indicate the existence of 
current money for the purpoacs of buying and selling. We have instances of Rishis acknowl- 
edging the giftof a hundred pieces of gold and there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a 
certain fixed value were uxed a3 money, ag indicated in these passages. Mr. P. 'T. Srinivas 
Aiyangar (Age of the Mantras, p. 41) finds a reference in the Rig-reda to the golden mana, 
an old semitic measure or coin. At the same time it must be frankly admitted that there 
is no distinct allusion to coined money in the Rig-ueda, The word nishka is often used in 
a dubious sense, In some passages it means money, in others it means a golden ornament 
for the neck. The two interpretations, 3 an eminent writer points out, are not necessarily 
contradictory, for in India pieces of gold have habitually been used as ornaments for the 
neck since times immemorial (Dutt, Civilisation of Ancient India, Vol. 1, p. 39). 

Next, comes the epic period (1400—S00 B.c.), The question what coin was then in use 
ia, as Mr. 0. V. Vaidya remarks (Epic India, pp. 222,223), very difficult to decide. “ The 
rupee was certainly not in use,” says Mr. C, V. Vaidya (ibid,)“ asit is not mentioned in any 
ancient work but the silver Mvirahépana must have been in existence, as mentioned in the 
Buddhist works. The word however docs not occur so far aa we reomembereither in the Maha- 
bharata or Ramayaga. The word used ia Nishka which was clearly a gold coin. The value 
of the mishka scems to have been considerable for in one place it is eaid that the Brahmans 








were glad when they were given a sishka each in gift cried. * you have got a sishka, you 
have got a sishka |” 





This evidence is further strengthened by the fact that in the epic period the wealth of rich 
menis said tohave chiefly consisted in wold and silver. Gold was considered a proper pift at 
sacrifice, the gift of silver being strictly prohibited. ‘Tho reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
a# the reasons generally givenare: When the gods olaimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept and the tears ho shed became silver ; and hence if silver is given as dakehina 
there will be weeping in the house! The reason searecly veils the cupidity of the pricats ; 
but at the same time it svidenoes the fillip given by the Brahmans to the circulation of a gold 
currency. ~ 

In the Buddhistic period (B.c. 800—320) we come to a well-marked stage in the evolution. 
of Indian coinage before the Christian era. According to Mr. V, A, Smith (Imp. Gazetteer, — 
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vol. I, ch. TV, p. 135), the introduction into India of the use of coins, that ix to say, metal- 
lio pieces authenticated as currency by marks recognised a5 a guarantee of value should be 
ascribed to the seventh century B.o. There is reason to believe that the increasing neces- 
sities of commerce with foreign merchants were the immediate occasion [or the adoption by 

the Indian peoples of a metallic currency. The old system of barter, as Dr. Rhys Davids 
pointe out (Buddhist India, p. 100), had entirely passed away, never to return. The latter 
system of a currency of standard and token ooing issued and regulated by government 
authority had not yet arisen. Coinage as Mr. James Kennedy justly observes, was ac ins 
to Oriental ideas, “ the business not of the state but of the banker and merchant ™ RAS. 
1898, p. 281), In accordance with this principle, the earliest Indian currency was struck 
by private persons, not by governments. Transactions were carried on, values catimated 

and bargains struck on terms of the kahapana, a square copper coin, weighing about 146 grains, 
AE guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made by private individuals, 
Whether these punch marks are the token of merchants or simply the bullion dealers is not 
certain. 

“The most archaic looking coins" says Mr. Vincent Smith (7.@., vol. Tl, p. 136), “are 
punch-marked copper pieces, found at extremely ancient sites near Benares. These rare 
copper pieces are possibly older than any silver coin, and may be 4 memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes.”’ 

Silver coins were not unknown. Some of the silver coins, known to have circulated 
at this time, have been discovered by modern numismatists. The greater number of these 
silver coins are roughly square or oblong bits of metal cut outof astrip and containing about 
%) per cent. of alloy. The circular pieces are scarce. The marks on the ponch-marked 
coing whether circular or aQuULre are extremely numerous and varied. They com prise rude 
outlines of men, animals, trees, the sun, and a variety of miscellaneous objects, Legends are 
always absent, The Laws of Manu denote coins of this kind as purdnag and Southern writers 
call them saldtds or “ dominoes, ” 

Silver, however, was never produced toany considerable extent in India, but haa always 
been, asitstilliz,one ofthe chicfitemsin the list of imports. “The Phoenicians before the 
time of authentic history "—writes Prof. H. D, Macleod (Bi Metalliam, sec. 6, p. 63) brought 
silver from Tartessus and exchanged it for the gold‘dnst of the Indus, which Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, the first authority on the subject, holds to be Ophir.” Evenin the Vedic times 
silver is very rarely mentioned (P. T. 8. Aiyangar, Age of the Mantras, p. 29). Silver coins 
consequently cannot have been very considerably minted in ancient India. 

The references to gold coins are late and doubtful and no such coina have been found. 
(Rhys David's Buddhist India, p. 100). Some thin gold films with punch-marks upon them 
were found in the Sakiya Tope, but these are too flimsy to have been used in circulation as 
coins, It is aaid that gold was not coined at this time, but was kept as dust tied up in little 
bags, which passed currentas equivalent tomoney. History records that the Porsian King 
Darius, who invaded India about 500 B.c., exacted 360 talents of gold dust from a king of 
Northern India as tribute, This gold dust Darius got coined into diaries, 

Besides these coins there was a very considerable use of instruments of orodit. Tho 
great merchants in the few large towns gave letters of credit to one another, And there fg 
constant reference in Buddhistic works to promissory notes, There were no banking faoilities, 
Money was hoarded either in the house or buried in Jarsunder-ground, or deposited with a 
friend, a written record of the transaction being kept, 





Alexander's victorious progress through the Panjab and Sind in 326 8.¢. produced little 
effect on the Indian coinage, A few cast coins usually of copper or bronze, inscribed with 
characters dating from about 200 5.c., are found in Northern India. Though our information 
of coinage in the Mauryan India is imperfect, wo have some references to Mauryan coinage 
in the Arthasdstra."’ The bulk of the payments seems to have been made in the copper 
kirsha and silver pana. No apecimen of a silver pana is known, but it waa presumably of the 
same weight as a copper kdrsha, namely about 146 graina. The “ punch-marked "’ pieces 
impure silver (puriga or dharana), which are known to have been in ordinary use in the 
author's time, were struck to a standard of about 56 grains. Possibly this silver pona may 
have been only a money of account. The value of silver pana, which presumably waa much 








alloyed, like the “ punch-marked " coins, may be takenas not far fromashilling. Gold coina 


were not unknown. We have no other information of the coinage of Mauryan India. 

The history of Indian coinage during the post-Mauryan period—which ends for us with 
the beginning of the Christian era—can be conveniently dealt with under the two heads, wiz., 
(i) indigenous and (ij) foreign. 

(i) For the history of the indigenous coinage wo must goto the Subraniti*. Several 
references in Sukronifi point to gold and silver, specially the former being 
the “measure or standard of value, Their function as the medium of exchange 
is also frequently indicated. The us of gold in both the functions of money os the 
standard of value as well as the medium of exchange is referred to in the following lines : 

_(l) That man is to be in charge of jewels, gold, silver and coins, who can distinguish 
their values by the weight, shape, lustre, colour and resemblances. 

(2) Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver nishkas or coins, ete. 

(3) Dravya (lif,, goods) is silver, gold and copper coined for commercial purposes. 

Like the sun and moon, gold and silver have been mentioned in Sukraniti almost as 
twins. References to the two metals have been made together both explicitly as well as 
implicitly, Thus our information about silver is nearly the same as about gold, whether aa 
regurda (1) the uses as money, i.¢., standard of value and medium of exchange, (2) or as regards 
the ciroulation as legal tender. The Swkra statesmen have supplied us with parallel facts on 
all these points. 

It may be noticed here that both gold and silver seem to be mediums of exchange and 
“legal tender" in the Sufraniti, Prices are mentioned sometimes in terms of gold, often in 
terms of silver. “ Eight rata make one masa, ten madasta make one suvarea, Five times 
that suvarna make eighty silver kirshakas."" The suvarga and kdpshaka are gold and silver 
coms respectively and one swearia is equivalent tosixteen kirshakas,"” The same rates are also 
noted by Sukra as determining the comparative value of gold and silver as bullion or ingot. 
Thus “the value of gold ” was sixteen times that of silver. 

“Tt would be thus evident,” gays Benoy-kumar Sarkar, “ that both nominal or ‘ face" 
value and intrinsic or ‘real’ value of the coins were the same. There was no law artifi- 
cially regulating the price of the coins and the precious metala, The market value of the 
metals (as indicated in the relation between gold and silver as bullion) waa maintained in 
the currency, 

Copper coins were also extensively used. A pana was a picce of copper coined by the 
king weighing ten masaz. Excluding gold and silver, copper had the lowest value in the 
realm. “The value of silver was 80 times that of copper.” 





l Tron. KB, Shame Bast. 2 Tron. B. BK. Sarkar, 
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(ii) The history of the foreign coinage—which was introducedinto India at this time— 
broadly resolves itself into a history of the Bactrian coins. We cannot do better than quote 
Mr. V. A. Smith, who has succinctly described the Bactrian coinage in the following words:— 

“In the middle of the third century 8.c, the independent Bactrian kingdom was 
separated from the Seleucid empire of Syria, and in the following century several Bactrian 
monarchs, notably Eucratides and Menander, made inoursions into India, where their coins 
are now found. Scions and connexions of the Bactrian royal family established themselves 
as rulers of principalities in the countries now known as Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab which became Hellenized to a considerable extent. 

These princes issued an abundant currency chiefly in silver and copper, modelled on 
Greek lines, and up to about 150 5.0. exhibiting a high degree of artistic merit. Some of 
the foreign kings on the border adopted the characteristic Indian square form for their coins, 
which in other respects also indicate the influence of Indian ideas. Bilingual legends were 
adopted to meet the convenience of a mixed population, and the devices reproduced familiar 
Indian objects. The later Indo-Greek issues are semi-barbarous in style. 'The Punjab ex- 
cepted, India was little affected by ideas of the west, and the vast populations of the interior 
continued their purchases andaales through the medium of the indigenous private currency. 
For this reason no coins are known bearing the name of Asoka or any other member of the 
Maurya dynasty founded by his grandfather Chandragupta. 

The working of Greek influence may perhaps be traced in the fact that the coins erro- 
neously attributed bysome authors to the Suiiga dynasty bear the names of kings Agni-mitra 
and others. The coins of the later Andhrabhritya (or Andhra) dynasty which are Northern 
in type although geographically belonging to the South, also frequently record the namo of 
the reigning sovereign. But the old ayatem of private coinage continued." (Imp. Gazet- 
feer, vol. I, ch. IV, p. 138.) _ wh 

ORIGIN OF THE GODDESS PARNASABARI. 
Br Ral Bauapur B. A. GUPTE. 

Tue goddess Parnasabari described by the Curator of the Dacca Museum in the States. 
manof 29th February 1920, seems to have been evolved out of tho accepted figure of the 
Orion. That constellation 1s called Kalapurusha in Bengal and Mrigain Bombay. The three 
stars in the belt of Orion, the mighty hunter of the west, represent’ the three heads of the 
goddess. Long before the importance of the study of the stars was recognised, says R.A. 
Proctorin his Mythsand Marvels of Astronomy, men had began to associate with certain altar. 
groups the names of familiar objects, They are figured with innumerable combinations which 
afancifuleye can recognise among the orbs of heaven, They show that the first observers 
of the heavens were shepherds, huntsmen and husbandmen. These primitive folks depended 
for their subsistence on a familiarity with the progress and vicissitudes of the season. Their 
observations are full of interest to the student of Ethnology, inasmuch as they depict the 
unwritten early history of man, as if ina hieroglyphic script. If we could but learn 
with certainty the names assigned to certain star-groupa we could deduce lessons of 
extrome importance, throwing side lights on the evolution of the religious beliefs of the 
different races. When in long past ages a star-group really resembles a known object, we have, 
in the present resemblance of that group to the same object, evidence of the general conatanoy 








of stellar lustre, When we see that the figures assigned to certain stAT-2TOUpSa are 
named after some mythological incidents, we feel sure of its ongin from the myth, or vice 
versa. In the latter use the mythological story has its origin from the shape of the star. 
group. Such is the case with the shape of the goddess Parnadabari, Chronologically this 
figure shows its connection with the atruggle between Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Orion, Lepus and the dogs have been grouped together to linagine the figure of Dattix 
treya, the three-headed god, his cow and his dogs, as I have described in my book on Aindu 
Holidays.and Ceremomals. Similarly, Orion is in this case utilized for sketching mentally the 
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main figure of Parna4abarl and the constellation Karka (Crab) has been shown as Gancéa, 
while the Centaur has been made use of in depicting the man on horse back. Homer records 
that Orion was the “more refulgent” of the constellations. ‘This mighty hunter Orion is 
turned, in this case, into the equally mighty Parnasabari, But Orion is called Mriga in the 
Indian astronomies, The three stars in the head of the antelope represent here the three heads 
of the goddess. The flames on the head or group of heads possibly refer to the following cir- 
cumstance recorded by Proctor. He says that there was an apparition of Hailley’s comet 
in the year 60 a.p. That approximately is the time of the struggle of the Saivas with 








Buddhists. 
Pope, who makes frequent references to heavenly bodies, introduces a comet in Book IV:— 
As the red comet ——— 


With weeping glories glides along the air 

And shakes the sparkles from ite blazing hair, 

Between two armies thus in open sight 

Shot the bright goddess in @ trail of light, | 

Tt must be admitted that pocts succeed better with fiction than with truth. Itia therefore 
not difficult to suppose that the fire shown on the combined head of the goddess Parnasabarl 
was suggested by the simultancous appearance of Hailley’s comet. It has been proved from 
the study of Assyrian sculptures that representations of the constellations were common among 
the Babylonians, as Sabacanism or star worship was the prevailing form of religion in olden 
days. 

Proctor tells us, in his essay on the Origin of the Constellation Figures, that men imagined 
certain gures in the heavens, pictured these figures in their astronomical temples and made 
stories to fit the pictures, Lam inclined to add, as I have done in my book just mentioned, that 
these figures and the stories about them were intelli gently coined for fixing into the nemary, 
before the art of writing waa invented, the position of the stars in relation to the apparent 
progress of the sun and the moon through the celestial vault. In fact, these are the hierogly- 
phics which were invented to fix in memory the old astronomical discoveries and rexearches 
and supplemented by suitable stories to further help the memory. These hieroglyphics of the 
original astronomers have been appropriated by subsequent composers of religious myths 
or mytholigies each in his own way. ‘For instance, Orion itself is turned into Trimdrti or 
Dattatrcya by the Vaishnavas and mixed up into the Saivite antelope—story of the Mahidiva- 
ritra. Similarly, Buddhiste, the rivals of the Hindus, shaped the same constellation into 
Pernasabari and her enemies, Indra, Chandra, Ganeéa and Mirtanda. 

If we examine these star-groups to-day, we may not be able to reproduce the exact 
shape of the original figure, because the earth, besides whirling onoe a day on its axis, and 
rushing on its mighty orbit around the sun (spanning some 184,000,000 of miles), reels like a 
gigantic top, with 4 motion so slow that 25,808 years are required for a aingltcironit of the sway- 
ing-axis round an imaginary line up mght to the plane in which the earth travels. In con- 
aequence of this recling motion the points of the heaven opposite the earth’s pales necessarily 
change, and thus the position of the star-groups changes, causing a distorted view of the original. 
In spite of this variation, it is quite possi ble to imagine a figure resem bling Parnaaa bari. 
| Tho following description of Heeate, or Trifarmis or Tergenina, that is, the triple goddess 

of the ancient Grecians may be compared with advantage :— 
“ Alcamenes, who flourished about four hundred and forty years before the Christian 


era, was the first, according to Pansanias, who thought of making a statue of thin BIS 
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DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
Ey DINESH CE 4ANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, BLA 


Tris a curious fact that, with the great progress of historical research in our country, the 
date of the last independent Hindu ruler of Benga! has been thrown out of a definite cartainty 
into a confusion of conflicting evidence, For the synchronism of Lakshmanasena and 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, which has long been «household tale in Bengal, has recently been assailed by 
a band of scholars headed by Mr. R. D. Banerjea, who seem to have derived thoir inspiration 
from an abandoned theory of the late Dr. Kielhorn. The latest contribution to the subjcet 
is from the pen of Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, who, in deciding the question under cover of a modest 
and partial discussion of the “ Lakshmanasena Era," seems, like on “orthodox” 
epigraphist, to ignore, if not to fight shy, of the numerous literary and historical evidences 
bearing on the question. Before examining the views of Mr. Mazumdar, it is we think 
necessary to put forth and discuss all the evidence, which would furnish strong reasons for 
throwing doubts on the apparently convincing arguments of Mr. Mazumdar and which have 
not hitherto been fully and clearly stated in their latest developments. 

‘Vallilasena is reputed to be tne author of the Danasdgara and the AdbAulasdgara and as 
far ag we know his authorship has not yet been, as it clearly cannot be, questioned. At 
the end of at least two MSS. of the Dénasdgara occurs the following verse, 

ffs (47) aaa SaeararT | 
afar gaed wrearret tra: |I 

This is followed in a single MS2 by two other verses referring to the samedate, 1001 
Saka (1169-70 a.0.), when clearly the work was finished. Mr. R. D. Banerjea and his sup- 
porters can only pronounce these verses to be an interpolation—"clover ‘and ingenious 
interpolation by shrewd and unscrupulous Brahmins’*,—because they are not to be found in 
several other MSS. of the work discovered up to date, and the copies in which they occur are 
only 2 or 3 centuries old. Itia however difficult to comprehend what purpose can be 
served by a simple statement of afalvedate of compositionand what cleverness, ingenuity 
or shrewdness was displayed in niaking the interpolation. Anyone acquainted with 
MS. literature in Sanskrit knows that the introductory or concluding verses and 
colophons, which have no direct bearing on the subject of a book, are very often omitted 
incopies, And if we once accept the charge of interpolation put forward by Mr. Banerjea, we 
shall have to question many a statement that has found general acceptance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. Thus, the conc'ading verse of the Bhaisiktrya connecting its author 
with Valabhi is omitted in most Benga! MSS. and the fall colophonto the same work is found 
only inextremely rare copies.* The wellknown concluding veracsin the Sifupélavedha relating 
to the personal history of Migha are c1itted even by Mallinitha. The dates of RamAnftha, 
«the famous grammarianof the Kalipa School and of Gopila Nyfyopaichinana,* the 

1 Ante, Vol. XLVIU, p. 171 ff. Me, Baaorjoa still olings to his own viows in, his latest utteranen on 
the subject im £.J/., Vol. AY,, p. 281. 

2 JASE., 1306, pt. 1, p. 23, Also Ind. Office Cat. (Eggsling), p. 45. 

9 Notices of Sans, MSS, (H. FP, Sastri), vol. 1. p. 170, Also JASH,, 1913, p. 276. 

4 Ante, Vol. ALIV, p, 210. For Mr, Banorjea’s argumontia, wide JASE, 11S, pp. 274-77, he 
Place of Bengal, p, 105, 

& H. P, Sistri: JASB,, 1012, p. 299, 

® For Ramindtha, vide Eggoling : 2.0. Cat., p. 205. For GopAla, ride Noltceao Sane. MSS. (FL... Mitra), 
No. 3183. 
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celebrated Smriti writer of Bengal, are found in single copies of their respective works, which 
are nevertheless available in any number throughout Bengal. Far from regarding such vores 
aa interpolations, scholars have hitherto hailed them as extremely fortunate and rare dig- 
coveries, without waiting till the Doomsday to verify them from never-to-be-recovered contem. 
porary copies. Moreover, in the case of the Dénasdgara, the argument based on the lateness 
of the MS. copies loses much of its force from the important discovery made by the late 
Mr. Chakravarti, that the celebrated Smriti writer Sriniitha Achiryachidimani (8. circa, 1500 
4.D.), who was Raghunandana’s guru, not only cites, without the least suspicion, the aboye 
date of the Dinasdgara, but vouches for the genuineness even of the very two verses that 
follow in a single MS." 

The date of the Dénasigara, moreover, agrees rem®rkably with that of its sister-work, 
the Adbhutasdgara, ond even if we yield by admitting the date of the formor to be an inter- 
polation, we have no way to do the same with regard to tho Intter. The work was published 
fifteen years ago in 1005 by Prabh4kari and Co,, Benares, but curiously remained inac- 


ceasible to most scholars, who kept on referring to still more inaccessible MS. copies in their: 


discussions. The publication disposes of all questions of rejecting the date of the work as 
contained in the following introductory stanza : 

Tsar eee SA STT ATAU | ' 
: ft: Il (p-4) 
For this date of its commencement, 1090 Riis (1168-60 4.0.) has been repeated at least 
thrice in the body of the book, where no ee of pelea sins can reasonably be raised, 
Thur on p. 125, we have spr r aT Tay ATE © 
On p. 235 again, we have bose alt THANSUTEA UST 
On p. 236 occurs the following verse referring to > the, same date : 

STATA SAT RTT: HEAT: | 

mse aaeerea Tea: Te II 
This verse seems toccho the sense of the two verses at the ead of the Danasigara, It is 
asignificantfact that in their campaign for interpolation, Mr. Banerjea and his supporters con- 
fined themselves to the introductory verses only, ignoring the passages in the body of the book, 
to some of which the Inte Mr. Chakravarti had already drawn attention.* 

This date of Vallilasena bears independent corroboration from other literary evidence 
of the period. In the introduction to his Ddnasdgera, Valldlu refers to hia guru Bhatta 
Aniruddho “of Varendri " ( »syeat atestas ), who helped him in the compilation of the 
book. This man has been happily identified with Anirnddha, author of the Hdralatd and the 
Karmopadesinipaddhati, whose title Champdhitfiya marks him out as belonging to a clan of 
Varendra Brahmans. Aniruddha refers to the Kalpataru of the famons Lakshmidharabhatta, 
who flourished under Govindachandra of Kanauj (11/4—1156 a.n.)", Aniruddha and his 
patron Vallala cannot therefore be placed before the third quarter of the 12th century a.p, 

Similarly, in ithe introduction to his Adbhulasagara, Vallila records his indebtedness to 
one Srinivisa in o glowing verac, which however appears in 4 corrupt form in Bhandarkar's 

Report and worse still in the printed edition. With a slight emendation in Bhandarkar’s 
reading we can ¢asily get the followi ing correct veraion!®. 

‘1 JASH., 1015, p. 247. 8 Jbued,, 1906, pp. 17 and 171. 

* Eggeling's Cot., pp. 474-5. Chokravarti: JASH., W12;p. 344. Also 1015, p. 300. 


0 Bhandarkar's Report, 1804, p. lexxy: (or Srinivasa of the Buddhidipit4, wide Chakravarti, JASB., 
L915, p. 334. 
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caterers: Stat =a || 

So this Srinivasa “a priceless jewel of the ornament of the Mehinidpant family” can easily 
be identified with the celebrated author of the Suddhidipikd, who is also styled in colophons aa 
nfeearrtra. His date oan be definitely fixed by the following quotation in Sarvinands’a 
Ziaraaes §=(Triv. Sans. Series, Pt. I, p. 91): 
aimermararras (vkko) aa nfo SrAo- eis: “ATR: qeTeRAaiieT |) 
The famous commentator RAayamukuta, who was himself of the Mahintipani family, jeaves 
ain no doubt as to the identity of the author of the lost Ganitachiddmani by thus improving 
on the gins of Sarvinanda!: 

aaa aha afteaqdia—coitea stiieara: “ afraecrrar: 
Srinivisa, therefore, wrote in 1081 Saka (1169—60 a, p.) and his patron ValliJa cnonot 
be placed half-a-century earlier, 

Lastly, Sridharadisza, author of the Saduktikarndmrita, which was written in 1206 a.n., 
was the son of Vatudidsa, a friend and feudatory of Lakshmannsena,' This points to the 
latter half of the 12th century a.p. as the probable date of Lakshmanasena, The cumulative 
effect of these numerous literary references is, we think, enough to rebut the almost éhenrd 
position taken by Mr. R. D, Banerjea, when he remarked—“Tf on Inter enquiry these verses 
can be found in all the MSS, discovered, even then they cannot be accepted ns basis for the 
construction of a chronology, so long as they are to be found in modern MSS." (The Palas 
of Bengal, p. 10%.) 

The literary evidence is dofinitely supported by historical evidence. In the 
inscription there are two verses (20 and 21) recording the conquests 
manner of the verses seems to indicate that Vijayasena considered himse 
ing several kings, presumably of long-established reputatio n, especially Nanya(deva) of Mithila; 
who is mentioned first of allin both the verses and it ma y be fairly assumed that it was Vijaya. 
sena, and not Ninyadeva, who must have survived the other. The traditional date of 
Nanyadeva of Mithila ia 1089—1125 a.n., which is remarkably verified by a known date 
(1097 4,p.) and the following stanza recording the date of an erection? 

rere aa f separa? freee affear | 

rare (2) arrauiet aftiftad sitareas TWalsedtes qeax || 
Though weare unable to trace this verse to any authoritative work, it looks like & genuine 
record, which quite regularly works ont to be July 18, 1097 4-D., morning Sudi 7, Saturdn 
. LE e F 1 Vs 
and Stats. On the other hand the date of Vijayasena, according to Mr. Banerjea, would be 
LOT6-1L108 A.D, at the latest, ane from the recently published Barrackpur plate ae Vijayasens 
dated, according to Mr. Banerjea, in his 32nd year,we gather that Vallilasena had already bakin 
over charge (in 1108 a.p, at the latest) of royal affairs, as he finds honorable place in the metri. 
cal portion of the inscription in the right royal fashion with hia viruda (aera. attached 

1 Eggeling : 1. 0. Cat. p. 271. We Chikeaviedl Jaen, B, 196 2 a 

Sd eee a nuts by B.C, Banarjes, pp, 285-66 (foatnato), Also The Brakmana’c kale 
of Benya, by G..N. Date (Madras, 18), p- 70, for tha length of Nioyodava's rain. The vores quoted is 
found in several other vernacular Yorks in Bengal, none of which cite the original source, For ths hae 
dnte, wide Ep. Ind., Vol. 1. p. 309. 
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to his name. So the conquests of Vijayasena must have been effected Rach earlier in his 
reign, ab a time when Vijayaseno, far from being a younger or even a true contemporary of 
Nanyadeva, becomes in Mr, Banerjea’s chronolovical echeme decidedly elderly. 

Vijayasena, moreover, is described in the DeopidA inscription as having “attacked the 
king of Gouda” (772-7). Who was this Gandendra? Scholars have been almost 
unanimous in their opinion that it was Madanapils, who was defeated by Vijayazena, 
Already Mr. Banerjea {4 at great pains to synchronise Vijayasena and Madanapils. In ons 
place he states that Madanapala must have been defeated “sometime after the year 1108." 
In another place he places Vijayasena’s death “ about the year 1108."%* Eut in my paper 
ona “Chronology of the Pila Dynasty,”"* I have shown that Madanapdla usurped the throne 
in 1115 a-p., so that the reign of Vijayasena in Mr. Banerjea’s scheme falls entirely within 
that of the great Rimapils, who ia not at all likely to have been the Gaugendra put to flight by 
Vijayasena. In the legendary work Sekhasubhodayd, Bamaplle is enid to have boen suceced- 
ed in his kingdom by Vijayasens. Moreover, Vijayisena merely put the king of Gauda to 
fight. The destruction of the Pils kingdom must then have been effected by one of his sue- 
ovssors. Lakshmanasena on the other hand is credited in the inscriptions with having defeat- 
ed the kings of Kasi (and Pray$ga), Orissa and Kf‘nardpa,! indicating that Gauda and 
Magadha had already come completely under the sway of the Sena dynasty, evidently by the 
conquests of his prodeceesor Vallfilasena. This is supported by the fact that Vallila describes 
himself tn the introduction of the Adbhulasdgore os “>rdowed with arma that nerved as tying 
posts for the elephant vic, the king of Gauda" ( af2-zaQameAee ikigl : 
aonquest of Gouda (and Magadha) by Vallila becomes iantioeaitet in the casnaciepacal scheme 
of Mr. Banerjea, according to which VallAla died in 1110 A.D., when, aa we have shown, Mada- 
napila was just 4 years on the throne. The destruction of the Pila kingdom is, for all we 
know, referred to the reign of Govindapila, and most certainly not to the beginning of 
Madanapila's reign. 





(To be continucd.’ 
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BOOR-NOTICE, 


Axcizyt Ixnia, by Proresson U, N. Bane, M.A.) Professor Ball haa thereforo eet out to write 6A 

Kamala Book Depit, Calcutta and Patna, 192). | Tolwersity text book of the history of Ancient 

1 must commence my notice of this bock -with | India, cod it in from this standpoint that tha book 
an apology. Tt 1 a year ago mince T promise) | must be viowed, It in in sixteen chapters and 
Professor Ball that 1 would review it in thie Journal, |takes ua up to Harshuvardhana, tc, to 647 
but one thing and another hag prevented me from|a.n., the lock two chapters dealing with the 
giving it attention, “Smele Kingdome of Northern India” and the 

“The object of writing the book ia to provide | Kingdoms of Southern India” av for a4 the 
a suitable compendium for University studente” | Muharamedan supremacy (1192 a.p.). 

16 ‘The Palas of Bengal, p. 103and p. 105, 16 Ante, Vol, XLIX, p, 189 ft. 

1@ In the Madanapida plate of hia son Vidvaripa (JASB., 1890, pt. I, p, 11) Lalshmanasena is 
described (vorse 12)a0 having installed vietory pillars in the three holy cities of Puri, Benares and Allahabad, 
In hus Midhbdinagar plate Lakwhmagaeena ia called a and a conqueror of Kiimarupa (line 33), 
aa well os of Ks andl Kalings (IL 10-20), vide JASH., 1900, p.473. Butin line 19 we have wo intonewting 
passage which has escaped the notice of acholara: it runs (algitly amended) aa follows :" = 
Meee wet atarcapes: '—" whose youthful (when he waa a prince) apart consistod in foreibly 
taking away the ludy, wic., tha Royalty of the king of Gaudy,"" We hava thus epigraphio ovidence to 


show that the finul defeat of the king of Gauda was the work of Vallila, who wus largely helped thervin by 
hia son, then a Prince. 
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by the “u:tvanoed populations in any given 
milleniom, ».c. or a.o., wherever they happened 
to be situated. It should be remembered, too, 
that the Aryan invaders found a Dravidian popu- 
lation established in Indian quite a ailvanced as 
As o resident in Burma off and on for many | themeelves, To teach that one's own civilization 
years, my idea of thnt country is that it ia|is the oldest may be “ patriotic,” but it ix not 
mainly a hilly land. Also I suggest that in any | history. 
future edition of the book the closing paragraph) There ure several instances of this propensity 
of the first chapter on “ unity" be modified (p. 9. [im the book. “Tho belief in ome Suprema God 
Tho dewper one goce into the matter the more) was searched by the Aryans, but it did not attain 
eertain it becomes thet the population of Tndia) the fisity and uncompromising firmnem of tha 
is not more united nor more diverae than any other | Vedantio Thelam" (pp 25-20), This is, to way 
large community of human baings—than the popu: | the least of it, o controversial statement. “'The 
lation of the European continent for instance. | Hindus and the Parse still worship the Sun: the 
Hinduism in India ond Christianity in Europe | former made s much progress in the knowlodie 
exhibit tha sane unity, the same contingity, | of the universe that they doniod that the aun ever 
the same diversity, the sume powers of assimila- | rose or set (AMareya Brdhmaaa)”. This is reading 
tion ‘and influence, In fact, Christianity, Hin- | modern sience into an ancient statement: not a 
duiam, Talan and what ona may call “ Chinniem " | sufe proceeding (p. 26). 
show on closa study the ctaential unity of one) There are however pointe on which I haartily 
thing only—the mind of man as a whole, They | agree. e7., (p. 17) “ We have sow on almost ac- 
ure all phoms of it. All the centinaty there iv/ curate chronological table starting with the time 
in any one of them lies in the consideration that | of Buddha,” but 1 hope the yourg student will 
in thair reepecticw developments they have obeyed | not think in consequence that no more research 
the natural law of following each its main prin- | is worth while in chronology. (FP. 15) “The gaps 
ciple chiefly and borrowing and absorbing all that | between the Old Stone Age and between the Naw 
haa come ita way from the others Stone Age and the historio period have oot been 
This iy a text-book for the younger generation, wulicionily surveyed,” and to thia fact the atten: 
and aa such, and as bringing to their notice the | ton of students may well be drawn. I also heartily 
results of the Istest research, J am in ogromment |*odorae the teaohing (p. 20) that “no serious 
with most of the aiatementa therein. Tt la to my | %cholar supports” the idea that Nogroes are kin 
mind «a fair and well-informed summary of the |‘ the Indian nborigines and that the Andamans 
historical knowledgo of the dey. In many ways | 4 “a group of that family,” though I am not 
it ia of use for the purposes of a memoria technics | yet matiailed that the anclent forbears of the race 
even for the advanced student and teacher. Bot|/from which the Andamanese spring did not ones 
being a text-book iL 4 boportant that it should | dwell in porte of Indie. On the other hand Fro- 
teach correctly, and henes it is important to point | fessor Ball's teaching as to the main immigration 
out where it appears to err. of early Aryan Jevivtipmdatbert bmdsest oanmestirs-f Serie: 
The remarks on the Feder (p. 12) that “they | to studenta (p. 22), and hia remark thot “ some 
are the eurlieat Hterary recorda of man's manners | (fermented Lquor) was thair Principal beverage ™ 
and custome,” and again, “The Fedaa have beon | (p- 24) i nop only true bub courageous in a Hinde 
recognised oa tho oldest literature of mankind "| Professor Ball teaches sound doctrine (p. 21) 
(p. 20), and yot again, “ The Rig-Feda is the oldest | aa to the relationship of the Aryan to the Dravi- 
literature in the world” (p. 30), ignore many | dian civilisation, ond be would do well to point. 
things : Bg, the history or Egypt, Babylorin, | out in & foture edition even more forcibly how 
Judaism, Greeee, Pertia and Chinn It is not) much modern India owes to Dravidian influenoo 
therefore o safe axiom to implant in the younger| even up to modern times His remark (p, 23) 
Tndian student that his is the oldest civilisation, | that the “Tantric form of worship in Bengal is 
It would be better to teach him to think that the | comidered a retalt of Mongolian iniluanoa™ ig 
mind of civiliaahlé man hae advanced to myo} | worth every student's observation. 
the samo level in suoceasive ages everywhere] Somotimes Professor Ball has been misled by 
There is not much to choose in the advance made] European authorities, as when he quotes (pp. 30-31) 


The first chapter on the physical features ia a 
fair summary of the situation, viewed from the 
point of giving the student a general ideas, and the 
onp.8, which aye that “ Burma iaa very low land." 
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Professor Rapyon that the accuracy of the Vedic | time and the zigguraf of the Babylonians, and to 
texta handed down by word of mouth for genera | similar ancient buildings in Ceylon. The palace. 
tions ia eomvuthing marvellous and unique, It i) in Mandalay in 1885 when the Hritiah took it, 
in fact w commen phenomenon, where writing docs | war o far-off echo of the old palacex of Nineveh 
not exist or ia*rare. The Hebrewa could repest | and Babylon—pillared. court, high plinth and all, 
their Seriptures with absolute occuracy; a Adfis | The high plinth of many Muhoammadan tombs 
will repeat the Qurdm from ond to end without a | mod mesjide in Indie, wher it has no meaning, 
fanlt, The same ia tron of the Duddhist texte | ils due to the sume very ancient style of building 
in Burma and sleewhere. Some thirty years o¢0 | ino country like Mesopotamia liable to high floods, 
the broken fragments of the Kalyani Stone# at | where it hed o meaning. There is another analogy 
Pegu containing the Pali text of the upaeipoda | with Persia worth pointing omk, Professor Hall 
form of ordination of Buddhist monkn were set | notes (p. 100) that (ha ia Mourya “ wees. 
up Bgoin in proper order by Taw Sein Ko under [served by a highly-organised staff of Dews-cartiera, 
my directions, because the text of the 15th century | who reported to him about tho doing of hie officers.” 
wae word for word thet which hod been printed | Moro than 200 yours carlior, Cyrus tho Great otah. 
from word of mouth, Attho wery ond of the 1th |Ushed « corps af mounted official messnngera, 
century a.v., Sir George Grierson could reeon- | who travelled from end to end of the empire. 
atruct the unwritten text of the verses of the Kash- |" more swiftly than the crane,” to quote the ancient 
miri Saiva Yogin, Lal Ded, with completo aceti- | picturesque record. One wonders if this was ona 
racy after 600 yours of “ trodition,” from the | of the arte of government Chandmgupta Maurya 
mouths of many writers unknownto «ach other. | learnt from Alexander, Jast aa ho learnt hiv mili- 
Inatancea of such memory have always been | tary administration (p. 115), though Profesor 
numerous in Europe. Ball doce not ecem to acknowledge thia. 

If 1 have thus found something to oritinise in] Passing on to tho early periods a.n., I am glad 
Professor Ball's general principles, hie chapter of to woo (p. 163) that aa regards tho legend of Gonilo- 
the Vedio Age, and those that follow it, seems to | jhermes and St. Thomas, Professor Ball does not, 
Ee 55: Gone ie, bles /¢f 061) ONL Eee, , diumias it aa aw fable. hero & some- 

accuracy and insight, and I have ouly w remark | ening to be sald for it (yoo ante, vol. XLVI, pp- 
bere ond there tomake, The struggle between | 965.249), but I cannot bring myself to hold with 
tho Vedic Aryans and the aborigines ia aympathe- | him that “the invasions of Alexander, Seleukos. 
Hieally deaeribed and Professor Ball might well | and Antiachos were mere raids ™ and left no prac- 
draw attention to the analogy between the people | tieal effect. Personally I should like to see pp. 
who were “called Daryus and their hattle-cries...] 150-155 much modified, though Professor Ball 
described as yolla (p, 34) and tho Irish who were | has the great eupport of Dr. Vincent Smith. Lf my 
called Torics und their “hullaballoo.”” I may also | old friend were atill alive I would willingly break . 
mention, 04 © matter of common interest, that | lanes with him as to this eubject. Ii doea not 
the thrios eleven goda of the Vedio literature mill | follow that beentse national historians and ohros 
survive as the Thirty-deven Note of the Burmese | niclers have ignored o fact or situation that it did 
world of ghosts, ie. the subjeote of the thirty-three | not exist. The result of the firas and second 
rulera of the Buddhist ‘Tiwititien Heaven, plus | Burmese Wars waa the lom of tho best parte of 
four extra ghoata of recent date. Tot as in the | their Kingdom to the Burmess, but their official 
Vedas more names than thirty-three are found | chroniclera recorded that somo Western barbanoans 
(p. 43), a> there are more than thirty-seven in the | applied for permission to occupy tho territories 
complete Hist of the particular Nate to whom the | and were graciously allowed to do so by a kind- 
Thirty-Seven belong. hearted king. 

Wet atcha aavembaeg that it @ right toaseribe | [he «trength of Professor Ball as a fair-minded. 
republicaniam to the tribal states of tho time | historian comes out well in the latter part of his 
of Baddhis m HN. Indie (p. 62) Hepublicaniom | work (pp. 156-230), whore he deals with compa- 
iw not avery mafo word to use to studente in dea- | matively more recent und most difficult times, It 
erihing a state of ancient society, where in all | appears to me that he disentangles the confused 
probability the independent clan's chief note) | history of the fret eight centuries a.p, with much 
very much ag o king. On the other hand, Pro- | success, considering the extrem difficulties of the 
fessor Ball doeavery well to draw attention (pp, | subject. He ia conspicuoualy mucceasful with the 
94-95) to the analogy botwoen the Sapta-bhumakp. | Kushans and shows a knowledge of tho research 
posoda, or seven-storied building of Buddha's’ of quito recent date, though he clearly indicates. 
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that his oummary cannot be held to be final. It 


ia, nowertholess, well calculated ta lead the young: 


in the right way. On p. 106, bowover, hin refer- 
anes to Hinduiam in the Far East, and it may be 
added in the Malay Archipelago, is too slight for 
ag remarkable o fact. 

His account of tho Indian Renaissance of tha 
trd to Sth conturiea 4.D. ia good, though he secre 
to me to attribute a rather higher character fo 
the people than is humanly-epeaking likely during 
the century of amall local Stats between the 
Kushana and the Guptas. Iam very glad, bow. 
ever, to note that he fully brings out the sorvioes. 
of my old colleague, Dr. J. F. Fleet, the opiprn- 
phist, in elucidating this and much subsequent 
Indian histery. The account of the Gupta Buro- 
peans @ good and he does well to pommt out how 
great a man Sarmudra Gupta (c. 380—375 a.v.) 
waa in every respect. One romark of hia here 
ia good “teaching.” “ A combination af States 
undor the hegemony of a powerful kingdom has 
nowhere endured. India has not been an excep. | 
tion in the matter. . The empire [of 
Sarnudra Gupta] lasted so long as it waa guided 
by « strong monarch, but it fell to pieces when 
the Central Government became weak" (pp. 
107-163} But I would again warn him about 
reviaing the. idea of anciont Indian ~ republics,” 
If the Lishchavis wero o “republican clan, they 
could not have had “ princesses " to give to Chandra 
Gupta in marriago (p. 166) and so help him by 
murringe rélations amd inheritance to establish 
a “ Kingdom™ and thence an ~ Empire.” 


In the Sth century ap. the White Hons (Eph-' 


thalitea) swept down on Peraia and India and during 
the 6th put an end to the great Gupta Empire. 
The description of these Huna ia fair and woall- 
informed, and the acecunts of Toramana ond 
Mihienkula, the Hun leaders, and of their oppo- 
nente, Pura Gupte, Biliditya, ond Visodharman, 
are aa clear a9 ia pomible at present. 

My own idea of the division of dated Indian His. 
tory is: Ancient from the foundation of tho Bar 
suniga Dynasty, ¢ €64 mc., to the Arab conquest 
of Gujarat, 706 4.0., ie, to the end of the Valabhi 
Dyousty. Medimval Hindus from the foundation 
of the Rashtrakota Dynasty of the Decoan, 747 
ap., to Muhammad Ghori's establiahment of 
power at Delhi in 1193. 
fram 1103 to the oecesaion of Akbar in 1458, 
Modern from Akbar onwards Professor Eall 
closes hia Ancient Huwtory with Huorvhavardhana’s 
Eropire, 606-647 a.o., but continuas tha history of 
minor States in the north, and of 5: 
up to the devs of Muhammadan 
end of tho 12th century. 
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stary of the rise of Harsha'a abort-lived Empire iw 
clear and useful, especially as he paints out (p. 183) 
that it wae a personal rule, and henee liable to 
collapse when the commanding hand was with- 
drawn, Its point out here that we hove to 
Harsha a fair parallel in Sher Shoah Sdr, another 
really great man of aimilar type, Onp. 180, how- 
ever, 
woighment or palson waa an effective mothod of 
ascertaining the trath,"' wants reconsideration. 
On p. LH, the printer haa served Professor Ball 
badly by printing tho sumo ling twioe and obviously 
loaving out ooo containing a useful piece af informn- 
tion at present loet. 


the statement, “Ordeal by water, fire, 


Professor Bull’a account of the medimyval Rajput 


States ia quite good ag a woll-informed mimmary 
leading students to euter on @ course of usetil 
atudy tindeod a monograph on Rajputs iv badly 
wanted, if it be thought the time has eome for ane. 
On p. 209 he alludesto the cause of the fatal quar- 
rel botween Jnichand of Kanauj and Prithivi Raj 
of Ajmer owing to tho latter's abduction of the 
Kanauj princess in 1173. 
makes enough of thie incident. To my mind it 
constituted a turning-point in Indian History, as. 
the foud thus generated between the two great 
Rajput rulers of the Hindu frontier of that day 
‘enabled Muhammad Ghori to overcome Hindu 
opposition and found tho Sultanate of Delhi (1193). 


But! I think he hardly 


Professor Gall turna lastly to Southern India, 


and here ogain he is clear and well-informed on 
aconfused wubject. Li ho reprinta hia book If 
magest, however, that he brings out more clearly 
the enormous effect of pre-Hindo Southern Ineia 
on Hindu ritual, even of modern times A con- 
dderation of this subject will do more than perhaps 
anything clay to explain the great divergence 
between Hindu philosophical religion and Hindu 
titual observable everywhere. Tho reflex oction 
jof Southern Hinduiam on Northern of exhibited 


by Gankearichirya ond Rimfinnja ond the Bhi- 
gavitos generally ia another and later consideration 
altogether, 

The accounts of corly 3. Tndia and the 8, Deccan 
will be useful to students, but I suggest that the 
Matement, p, 218, that PullkAdin IT “aent an 
embassy to the Court of Khueru Il (Parves), 
King of Porsia, in 625-6 ap,” should be put 
the other way round. The great disturbers of 
the peace of 5. India for shout seven centuries 
wore the Pallavas, of whom one would like to ase 
much more discovercd, at they were evidently 
no mean rulers. The latest rescarch sooms to show 
that they were originally really a local “ Rajput "* 
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tnbe in the Eastern Decoan and not from the 
North, os Profeesor Ball thinks, or from beyond 
the North-west frontier aa 1 have thought. One 
would like also to seo oven in guch ® gummery an 


the present, more about the Andhraa evidently 
uo Important people of the far aff Indian days 
On p. 227 Professor Ball aays, “ ‘The Druviding 
visited! Babylonia and Pera." My own impros- 
gion ia that they did much more and that thair 
cradle ia to be sought in that region and not beyond 
the North-eastern borders of Indian, | have often 
Wished that somé@ Todian scholars would investi- 
gote such o thesis (Of the Cholas and what Pro- 
fessor Ball colla the Cholukya-Cholas, be has a 
fair mummary : and T wonder if it haa over ooourred 
to him thet Kulottungs Ubola's “ Domesday 
Book " waa put together in the very somm yoar 
ag war the famous English one of William the Con. 
queror, 1080 4.0. Tha preat Tanjore Inscription 
of Rajendra Choladeva (1007-1042) montions the 
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Andamans and Nivobars, but 1 doubt his having 
(p> 232), 

My last remark i to regret that Professor Ball's 
scope doce not enable him to oall to the student's 
mind the profound effect on §. Indian History ol 
the raids of Alja'ddin Khilji and Malik Kafir 





(pp. 233-234), and their successors of the fourteenth 


century onwards 
With this IT close this review of a Univarsity 
Text Book which IT have mado long because of ite 


importance as a source of authoritative information 


to the rising generation at ita most impressionable 
age. If Thave ventured on criticiams here and 
there, it is because of a desire to help in securing 
acouracy in future editions of a book conceived on 
the right lines. 

Alas! thero ia no index, When will Indian 
writers grasp tho value of an index to atudenta ft 

BR. 0. Tetrix 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
31. The Cost of Attempted Suicide. 

= Sepienber 1689. Consultation. of Fort 531, 
George, Francis Bett haveing by distemper and 
distraction lately wounded himeell at Porta Novo 
factory, where for want of a Surgeon, they were 
nootasitnted to call the Duich Surgeon to his 
relief and cure, which being chargeable to him, 
he requesta that as baing the Campanye Servants, 
it may be allow'd by the Rt, Honble, Company 


Which boing consider'd of anid that twas his own | 


rash aot, Tia orderd that he boar the half charge 
thereal, aod that the Cheif doe allow the other 
holf, (Records of Fort St. George, Diary and Con- 
gultation Hook, 1089, p, 72.) 
22. Voluntesr Training, 
| Janugry 1600. Fort St George Diary. Ac- 
cording to the Gavernour and Councills order, the 
City Trainbande, ‘containing of] the Christian 
Inhabitants, alao the Gurrison Soldiers mett at 
the Genorall place of Randevour, which were divided 
into two Partyes and the methods of the millatary 
exetciae Shown thém touod the gurneon, alter- 
wards marcht aver the river to the Campaigns 
[open country, plain], where they did form and 
ofderthem in a Batallon, and then treated them 
with » handsome dinner. (Reeorda of Fort Si, 
tn fiary and Conultation Bovk of 1690, 
p. 1. 
43 Punishment for Desertion at San. 
January 16D), 
uhip Chandos fugitive seamen were thin day ex- 


amined and tryed by the President, Councill and | 
sone officers and were sentenced that four of them 


should run the GanUett and ride the wooden horse, 








a Colder Countrey. 


Fort St. George Disry. The 


the other four to be whipt aboard all the shippe 


in the toad with 15 uiripes a peice, (Hecords of 
Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book of 


1600, p. 3.) 
H. 6A Lanatic Civ) Servant sent to England. 
22 Pebrusry 1600, Consultation of Fort Si, 
George. Mr. Bryan, one of the Honble. Com- 


panye writers), haveing been long time distracted, 


to tho great trouble and oharge of this place. where 


all endeavours and remedies have been used, and 
| there being no hopes of recovery here. It ia ordered 
thet ho be return'’d home for England by Ship 


Vhondot, where ho may possibly find a Cure, being 
The Captain is therefore 
orderd to reneive him aboard and give him good 
wage and acoomad[atjion and the Paymaster 
to disburse 20 Page. [Ra. 70) for cloatha dca. neces 
saryes for himand adviso it home. (Records of 
Fort 81. George. Diary and Consuliation Boob 
of 1600, p. 14.) 
$5. Native objection to taking oath. 

13 April L601. Conauliation al Fort St. George. 

The Custome house oath upon Masters for the 


| tuanifest of thelr Ladvings create a0 great trouble, 


dispute ond disastisfaction, particularly from 
Moores and Gentues [Hindus] who are overst 


| to und forbidden swearing, and it being of mo great 


importance, each makeing Entryea or forfeiture 
of their goals, the Customer ia therefore orderd 
to desist preasing the ssid Oathafrom any of them, 
jsp ser ae gee oe tr enterd both as 

to importing, exporting and traversing [trans 
porting across the country}. (Records of Fort St. 
George, Dhary and Conauliation. Book of 160), 
p» 20.) BR. OC, Txurrx. 
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DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
By DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 148.) 

Vijayasena’s Barrackpur plate was issued from Vikramapnra. In order to comprehend 
the full force of this bit of historical truth we have to discuss at some length the chronology 
of the dynasties of Vikramapura. Before the Sena Kings had sway over Vikramepura there 
ia epigraphic evidence of two dynasties having reigned there one after another. The 
Chandra dynasty ia represented by the copperplates of Srichandra ' which from palwogra- 
phic considerations are referred to circa 1000 a.p. Srichandra was probably succeeded early 
in the 11th cent. by Govindachandra who fled before Rajendra Cholain 1023 a.p, Then 
comes the Farman dynasty represented by the copperplates of Bhojavarmé and HarivarmA,'* 
Bhojavarma’s date can be approximately fixed by the following synchronistic table :— 

NayapMa (1030—1053) Karnachedi (l41—oire. 1100) Vajravarma 


| i 

VigrahapAla (1053—1007)= Vijayasri Virasri=Jatavarmé 
Rimapaélo (1069—1111) SAmalavarmaé 
Bhojavarma 


Jitavarmi wos o true contemporary of Vigrahapila UT. and his son Simalavarmi’s 
traditional date of accession to the throne, 994 Saka (1072-3 a.p.) ” seems to be a genuine 
record. The date of the first king of the dynasty falls therefore about 1040 a.p. if not earlier, 
when probably Vajravarm4 usurped the kingdom of the Chantiras. Let a now see if Hari- 
varma with his long reign of at lenst 42 years can be adjusted in the Lith cent. a-p. in the 
acheme of Mr. Banerjea. Supposing Harivarmi’s father Mahdrajadhirdja Jyotirvarmi im- 
mediately followed Govindachandra, we have approximately the following succession. list’ 
Govindachandra (1023 4.0.) Jyotirvarmi (1025-25 «.D.) Harivarma (1025-107), His son 
(1067-70). Vijayasena on the other hand must be taken to have usurped Vikramapura, defeating 
Bhojavarmé sometime before his 32nd year, say in 1106. We have thus to impact four gene- 
rations of kings in the remaining period, which by the greatest possible stretch barely counta 
to be 36 years. This is on the face of it improbable, and there is, moreover, strong literary 
evidence which goes against placing Harivarmé in the 11th cent. a.D. Bhatia Bhavadeva, 
the celebrated Smriti writer of Bengal, was a minister of this long-lived king as well as of his 
eon?®. In his Prdyaschittaprakaranam'! Bhavadeva quotes Visvaripa, who again flourished 
sometime after Bhoja of Dhira—say in 1060 a.p. at the earliest, At least a few decades must 
be allowed to have elapsed before Visvariipa could have been quoted by Bhavadeva, Thus 

17 Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 188 ff, Dacca Review, 112, pp. 200-51, 

18 For Bhojavarm4’s plate of his Sth regnal yoor vida Ep, Ind., Vol. XT, p. 37, Harivarmil's plate is 
dated in his 42nd year—VFangera Jatiya Iithdea+ Brilondannkinda : Vol. UL. pt. L, p. 216. Colophona of 
¢wo Mas. refer to his reign, ane oopied in hia 10th year and the other in hie 30th year (Fdagdldra Itjidea by 
R. D. Banorjea, Vol. 1, p. 275). 

19 @ Speqeneita @ gag Cay " Pongera Jdtiya Mdidea+: Brihmanakigtea, Vol. 1, Pe IL, py 18. 

20 EpJud, Vol. V1, p. 20611. Of. aeaeqafratae: qpat qavt. trea arated afte: | 

a JASH., 1912, p. 345. For Vidvaripa's posteriority to Bhoja, wide Caf, Catalog, T1., p, 58 and 
JASR., 1915, p. 323, note 1, According to the late Mr, Chakravarti (/A58., 1912, p. 6). Bheves 






deva has been alluded to in the Probotthachamirodaya: the fact however ie thet » commentator of the 16th 


Cent. in his gloss on a well-known verse of the drama meraly adds the name of Bhavadeva [ qeraa or 
oes x = ‘ate 
matt Seatseen ) as popular in his own time ( FaTaT ). 
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the Lith cent. A.D, when, undoubtedly, Bhojavarm4 and his immediate predecessors had 
sway over Vikramapura. Hoarivarma has, therefore, to bo ahifted to the first half of the 


(2th cent, A.D. and Vijayasena must have subjugated the country towards the ond of his own 


reign in the middle of the century from Harivarmi or his son**, 

Against all this crowd of literary and historical evidenoe has been brought the con- 
sideration of three inscriptions dated in the much-discussed afitd-rajya Sampat of Laleh- 
manasena. I confess [ am unable to appreciate the paleoyraphic discussion of these ins- 
criptions, but I think palwography has not atoll proved a sure guide in the determination 
of the age of the records within a century, Mr, Mazumdar secms to gain his point by proving 
only the futility of a procedure, eiz., examination of test letters, because a mixture of Négari 
and later Bengali forms characterised the palmography of the period. But ho adduces no 
proof that such a mixture did not continue in Bitar for 80 years more, As an evidence of 
a more definite character, Mr, Mazumdar introduces astronomical calculation, which, I am 
afraid is not fully done and has played him false. For according to the Piarnimdnta scheme. 
which seems to have been unfortunately overlooked by Dewan Bahadur Pillai, the data 
“ Vaisékha vadi 12 guran” do yield two dates between the years 1272 and 1277 a.p.— 
one in the very year of contention 1274 a.p. (April 6) and another in 1277 (April 1). In 
this connection Mr. Mazumdar seems cleverly to ignore the astronomical calculation of 
another important record of the same period and locality, which he has not forgotten to 
refer to in hin palmographio discussion—the famous Bodh-Guayé inzcription dated in the 
Nirviins Era, 1813. Dr. Fleet had already shown? that the data given in the inscription 
quite regularly work out in the Partimdala system to be October 1, 1270 ap., with 544 
B£.0., as the starting point of the Era. The late Dr. Indraji suggested October 20, 1176 a.p. 
as o possible date of the record, referring to a so-called Pegnan reckoning of the era from 
698 e.c, It dors not however require a Dr, Fleet to guide us which to choose of the two 
dates—the long established 544 n.c. ora so extensively used in Ceylon and Barma or the 
638 -p.c. era, which, if it ever existed at nll, was apparently never used in a single Laer ps 
tion even in Pegu itsclf. Thos astronomical calculation rather gors against Mr. Mazumdar's 
own theory than against the other theory, 

We now come to the last and practically the only so-called evidence apainst the eatal- 
lished view of Lakshmanasena’'s date, wiz., the interpretation of the word alffd-rdjya used in 
the said inscriptions and the identity of the era there referred to with the Lakahmana Samvat 
of 1110 ap. Sir. RK. D. Banerjea and his supporters have fastened themselves with a dex- 
perate unip as it were upon an interprctation of the late Dr, Kielhorn, which thoy have 
Quoted sever #o many times in their discussion on the question, though the late Doctor 
himself did not hesitate to abandon his former views apparently upon a mere glimpse wt 
one or two of the literary evidences discussed above™4. In his famous monograph on 

the Prlas of Bengal (pp. 100-110) Mr. Banerjea disousses three Interpretations aa alto. 
gether powible of & almmilar epithet. gota-rdjya, Bat hung them we curiomsly miss thy 

22 ‘The following wuceession list of the kings of Vikramaputa may now bs tentatively drawn Sees 
dra (eirr. 1000 ap.) > Govindachandra (1023 4.5.) Vajravarmil (circ. 1040) JAtevarma (etre, LO50—1072 


au.) BAmalavarmh (1072—1070 4.5.) Bhojavarnily Jyotirvurma (cir. 1100 AD, ) Harivarmii (circ. 
1100-1150 a.n.), His gon: Vijayasena? VallAliena : Lakuhinan aeons. 


» JRAS,, HOO, p. 47 : regarding the tine when the new reckoning (irom #44 | .=. 
vide pi. 23%, aloo wbid, LULL. p. S12. aatablishert, 


3 Vide Ep. feud. Vol VIL, App. (Synehroniatio Tiles), 





we cannot reasonably place Bhavadeva and his patron Harivarmd befor: the last quarter of 
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interpretation accepted among others by Messrs. H. P. Sastri, Chanda and N. N. Vasu.** 
Mr. Banerjea himself has drawn very strange conclusions from the date-wordings in Ms. 
colophons. A wholly unjustifiable difference has been drawn between the words gata, 
atita and vinasta, which are, for all we know, synonymous. Even if they were not so, it is 
unthinkable that atftaréjya can ever mean, as Mr. Banerjea holds, a kingdom which is lost 
somewhere but flourishing (pravardhamdna) elsewhere. According to Mr. Banerjea, more- 
over, atitardjya indicates that the king was still alive and the “special” word vinasta 
shows that he was dead. But by no stretch of grammatical construction can the words 
atita and vinasta, used clearly as qualifying adjectives of rdjya, determine the life and death 
of the king himself °*. The word afitardjya (or its synonyms gatardjya, etc.), wherever 
it occurs must mean everywhere the same thing—that the kingdom was at an end (no question 
whether the king was alive or not, as a king has no civil existence without the kingdom) 
and the year is reckoned either (1) from the date of the accession of the king to the throne; 
or (2) from the date of the loss of the kingdom. Two objections have been raised against 
the 2nd interpretation : firstly, it is grammatically wrong, for we do not get a samédsa 
siaiairsa in the sense of 7sa stata @fa and we would expect the ablative and not the 
locative in the sense of since. This is wholly beside the mark, as the locative can be justi- 
fied equally in pravardhamdnaivijayardjye and atitdrdjyé as areiraact angdt. Alfia- 
rajya would exactly mean—‘of the time during which the kingdom was lost,” i#.e., 
remained unrecovered by a lineal successor??. The second objection that no era is known 
to start from a mrityu-samvat (except that of Buddha) is not of much consequence as the 
origin of many of the eras is yet unknown. It appears that the epithet aiftardjya has been 
used with full significance only with the names of Govindapéla and Lakshmanasena and 
it is a significant fact that they witnessed the destruction of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
respectively. The devoted subjects of each only expressed their hatred for the usurpers 
by referring their dates to an imaginary “reign of anarchy.” Thus the destruction of the 
Pala dynasty (which was Buddhist by religion) after a glorious reign of full four centuries 
was ill digested by the Buddhist subjects, who monopolised the use of the atitardjya Samvat 
of Govindapala. We can easily see that the second interpretation fits in better with the lite- 
rary and historical bearings of Lakshmanasena and should therefore be preferred in the 
inscriptions under discussion. That the atita-rdjya Samvat of Lakshmanasena has nothing 
to do with the Lakshmana Samvat is primd facie evident from the fact that among the 
innumerable Ms. colophons with dates in La-sam, there is not a single one which connects 
the word atitardjya therewith, though that misleading epithet is attached even to the 
Vikrama Era in Mss. of the same locality, as cited by Mr. Mazumdar himself. In connection 
with Govindapila also, the epithet gatardjya (of the Gaya ins. of 1175 A.D.) bears the second 

25 Rdmacharita : Itrod., p. 16, Gaudardjamédla, p. 55, ete. 

26 The colophons numbered 4, 5 and 6in Mr. Banerjea’s monograph (pp, 110-111) are of Mss. belonging 
to the eS agen and se by the Soins: Pare, who sould never have used the word vinas#a in a special 
ea © midst of two other Mss., one dated in the previous year (No. 4.) and another in the following year 

37 How the epithet atitardjya used in the Sonpur plates of SomeSvaradeva (Ep. Ind., Vol. XIL., p. 240) 
“certainly” supports the first interpretation we do not at all see. The use of the epithet may very well be 
justified by assuming that the coronation had not yet taken place of the successor of Abhimanyudeva in the 
first year of his reign, when tho inscription is dated. This is supported by the fact that there is nO mention 
of samvat after atitardjya, the end (and not the beginning) of the last reign having, just taken place, 
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interpretation better, Govindapila had at least 4 yours’ reign and under the first inter- 
pretation he would be reigning still in 1165.4.0. We had shown before that it was probably 
truction was completed presumably several years before Vallila sat down securely with the 
pandits “like a swan among lotus beds,” (frreraanftinreaa mat Introd. to 
the Ddnasigara, v. 4) to write several encyclopedic works. The AdbAulasigara was 
begun in 1168 a.0.; the Didnasdgara wos completed in 1160 a.m, and before that he 
had written at least two other encyclopedias, Protisthdsiigara and Achdrasdgara. 8o it 
is probable that Vallila defeated Govindapdla earlier in his reign, before and not after 
1165 a... ¢, L161 4.D. marks the end and not the beginning of Govindapila’s reign. 

Two minor objections must now be discussed. How can two eras conneoted with the 
same king Lakshmanasena run simultaneously? There is no evidence, however, that the 
alilardjya Sameal of Lakehmanasena did develop into a regular era as such, and if it did, it 
changed its name, Moreover, the co-cxistence of the two eras cannot be proved by a single 
cutry in a Ms. colophon, which locks extremely doubtful. Then, what is the origin of the 
fa-sam ? Though there is nothing authentic or reliable to guide us in the matter we should, 
at the present state of our knowledge, prefer the traditional origin in the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena®® to mere conjectures. What really happened with regard to the two eras is probably 
this: with the establishment of Muhammadan supremacy, when independent Hindu rulers 
censed to exist, people supplied their want of citing regnal years by creating a local era con- 
nected naturally with the name of the last independent Hindu monarch of the region, Some 
started it with the date of the loss of the kingdom, perhaps by analogy with the Govinda. 
pdliya Sameal, and othora with the birth of the king. The former did not survive or changed 
ita name before the popularity of the latter, The evidence from a Ms. colophon brought 
forth by Mr. Mazumdar to show that the La-sam wus “started ” by Lakshmanascna is a 
most amusing piece of research. According to the late Dr. Kielhorn, whom Mr. Mazumdar 
quotes with the greatest deference, even the epithet afifa-rdjya “is apt to become meaningless 
phrase,” but according to Mr. Mazumdar himself, phrases like “ Lakshmanasena-bhipati- 
mati,” evidently used throughexigencies of motre, are ail the same pregnant with meaning 
anda very plousible meaning too: for mafe means, acoording to him, “ approved, i.¢., 
started though approval and starting are two quite distinct ideas, 

We admit that all literary and historical evidence may be smashed by a strong epi- 
graphic record, but we hope we have been able to show that Mr. Banorjea’s theory ix not 
the only posable one on the age and interpretation of the epigraphio records under discussion, 
which equally admit of another theory that is certainly strengthened by being in agreement 
with all other evidence. 

The chronology of the Sena kings can now be determined in fuller detail, A passage 
in the Adbhutasdgara (p. 203) runs as follows: “goyweprafet ore rereataarsarar t’” 
This admits of two interpretations, wiz: (1) Valliln came to the throne exactly in the 
year 1082 Saka (1160-61 a.p.), or (2) that year only fell “in the beginning ” (ddlrw) 
of his reign. We shouldlike to prefer the second interpretation, which will leave o margin 

of a year or two to the minimum length (11 years) of his reign, otherwise falling to his lot, 
The Naihitj plate of Vallala, recording ri land-grant on the ooocasjon of 2 solar eclipse, la 
dated—Samrat 1] Vaisikha dine 152%. Assuming that the date of the record coincides 


38 JASB., 1890, Pt. 1, p. 23, 49 Ep. ind., Vol. XIV, p. 102. 
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with that of the eclipee, we get April 9, 1168 a.p., corresponding , 
there was a solar eclipse, which was, however, invisible in India. But records have been 
discovered referring to invisible eclipses” and on that theory, meagre and doubtful 
though it is, Apri/, 1158, falls in the first year of Vallilasena, On the indirect evidence of 
the Adbhufasdgara, Vallala died shortly after 1169 4.0. Mr, R D. Banerjea, while blindly 
attacking the views of the late Mr, Chakravarti, who also arrived at the above date of 
Vallilo, commits himself, in his latest pronouncement,3! to the most unexpected state- 
ment that “it cannot be asserted upon the data available at present that Vallilaaena did 
not reign for more than eleven years "—little suspecting that he is thereby caughtin his own 
net. For, the death of Vijayasena in his own chronology is dated about or afler 1108 a.n,, 
hardly allowing even just the 11 years’ reign to VallAla. 


The newly published Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena records a land-grant on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipes. The date of the record is open to question, Mr. Banerjea at 
first read it as“ Sam. 37" and then os “Sam. 31.2" Finally he puts it down as “ Sam. 
32." The printed plate, however, shows that even this final reading is doubtful. The 
numerical figures in the palmography of Bengal and Magadha have not at all been properly 
studied yet and Bihler’a chart (or any other similar work) will often mislead us, as it seems 
to have misled even o veteran like Mr. Bancrjea in the present instance, Had the two 
figures after Sam. been joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figuro 6 of 
the Belabo Inscription of Bhojavarmi.*# But Mr. Banerjea, who examined the original 
plate twice, did not apparently suspect a single figure, and the original plate, like the printed 
one, must have shown two separated figures. We have cxamined in this connection all 
available numerical figures in the records of Bengal and Magadha and we are positive that 
the first figure, being in the form of a single curve without any angle, does not at all tally 
with any of the known figures representing 3, most of which show two distinct areca forming 
anangle, besides the lower curve. Like the main figure of 5, stripped of the curve in the 
right, the first figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figurca of 6, only it has a alight 
bend at the top towards the left, almost exactly like the figure 6 inscribed in a metal image 
of Vajratérd and in a Ms. colophon.?4 The second figure also corresponds better with 
the figure | of the Sarnath inscription of Mahipila, dated 1083 Saka 35 than any of the 
known figurea of 2. Then again the date of the month is read as 7, but the form at the upper 
end shows two distinct area forming an angle, which possibly cannot represent the single. 
eurved 7, which shows no other variants in the records hitherto discovered in Bengal. We 
propose to read it-as 3. Then the date of the record would be Sam. 61 Paistkha dine 3. 













40 Ante, 1919, p. 5, footnote 32, referring to Dr. Venkatasubbiah: Some Saks Dates in Enecrapt ions, 
pp. =1-22. 


a1 Barrsckpur Plate of Vijaynsena : ed. by Mr. Ranerjoa in Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, vide p. 281, 

32 The Palas of Bengal, p, 105. Vdngildra Itihdsa, Vol, T, p. 292 

33 Ep. Ind., Vol. AU, p. 30 (Plate): JASB., 1014, p. 121 ff, (Plate XX), 

2% Viele an account of the image (belonging to tho Dacca Museum) in the Modern Review, Jan. 1021, 
p- 60. All the figures from | to 8 ere inscribed on the petale of the lotus sent in dus order leaving us in no 


doubt, For the Ms. solophon, see The Pdlas of Bengal, p. 75 with Plato XXXVI, Colophon of Prajdipirg- 
mité: ASS. Collection: 6th year of MahipAls. 


(Bt Arch, Survey Report, 1903-4, p. 222, Also Gaudalekhamdld, p. 104 (Plate), 
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Assuming here also that the date coincides with that of the eclipse, we arrive at the 
extremely suitable year 1157 .4.D., when there was a visible lunar eolipse on March 27, cor- 
responding to 3rd Vaititha, March, 1097 «a.p., falls therefore in the first year of Vijayasena’s 
If our reading and verification of the date of the Barrackpur plate be acoepted, it will 

be seen that Vijayasena died at a very advanced age in 1157 s.o, after o glorious reign 
of Gl years, which is already too long to create any necessity of making it longer by further 
pushing back Vallila’s date of accession (to 1160 a.p.). This great length of Vijayasens's 
reign explains on the one hand the shortness of his successor’s reign and on the other, the 
unique feature of the Barrackpur plate, which honours Vallala in all the glory of a full- 
fledged monarch before he actually came to the throne. Vallala must have been practically 
the ruler of the land in the last years of Vijayasena and was himself verging on old age when 
he came to the throne in 1157 a.p, It becomes quite possible, therefore, to place the birth 
of Lakshmanasenain 1119 a.p., as supported both by tradition and by the account of the 
Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri (Raverty, pp. 654-65). The following chronology of the independent 
Sena kings may thus be placed before ucholars : 

Vijayasenn (1096—1157 A.n,) 

Vallilasena = (1157—eirea 1170 a.p.) 


Lakslimanasena (born 1110 4.D., reign cirea 1170—1200 A.n.) 





PRATHAMASAKHA BRAHMANS OR “ MID-DAY PARATYANS, ™ 
Br H. E. A. COTTON, C.LE. 


Tre following extract is taken from Thurston's “ Castes and Tribes of Southern India” 
(Vol. VI, p. 223), a0, Prathamasikha Brahmans : 


“This class of Erihmans is known in the Tanjore District ag “ Madhyana 
Paraiyans "’ or“ Mid-day Paraiyans,” According to the District Gazetteer, “the 
god of the Tiruvélir Temple was entreated by a pwjdri of Kéiltirumilam or Tiru- 
aiibamahalam to be present in the village at a sacrifice in hia (the gexd's) honour. 
The deity consented at length, but gave warning that he would come in o very 
unwelcome shape. He appeared as a Paraiyan with beef on his back, and followed 
by the four Vedas in the form of dogs, and took his part in the sacrifice thus accoutred 
and attended. The Brahmans who were present ran away,and the pox] was 0 incens- 
ed that he condemned them to be Paraiyana for one hour in the day, from noon 
till one p.m., ever afterwards. There is a class of Brihmans called *' Mid-day Parai- 
yans,”’ who are found in several districts, and a colony of them reside at Sédanipuram, 
five miles from Nannilam. It is believed throughout the Tanjore District that the 
“ Mid-day Paraiyans " are the descendants of the Brahmans thus cursed by the god. 
They are supposed to expiate their defilement by staying outside their houses for an 
hour and a half every day at mid-day, and if they do this, they are much respected. 
Few of them, however, observe this rule, and orthodox persons will not sat with 


them because of their omission to remove the defilement. They call themselves 
Prathamasilkhas.”” ama - 


= 
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The story struck me as “0 curious that I communicated with my brother, Mr, J. J. Cotton, 
LC.S., now Judge of Coimbatore, When he informed me, in reply, that one of the copyiste 
in bie office was a “* Mid-day Paraiyan,” and that he had requested him to furnish his acoount 


af the tradition, I fclt that I was on the track of anexplanation, Tho response, however, took 


the form of a tranecript of a petition preeented in 1912 to Mr. F. R. Hemingway, L.C.S., then 


Collector of Coimbatore, by a number of ‘* Prathamasagai Brihmane of Mannargudi, Tanjore 


District.’ The petition is in these terms 

“When your honour was the head sasistant collector in the Tanjore District, 
ve were designated as “Prathamasagai Madhyona Paraiyans" in the District 
Guzelieer, which was then being: published once in five years, and now once in ten, 
We do not belong to such 4 class of Brahmans, but to the first class among Brihmans 
ef the world. ‘The other class of Brahmans are called Thithari Brahmans, who form 
the major portion of them. Our “ Yajar-veda Guru is one Yakyavalkiyar, a rishi, 
who learned our veda from the sun and appliedit tous, In Tamil we used to be atyled 
as © Brahmans of the first class, and in Sanskrit “Prathama-cagai Brahmans.” 
The guru of the other cluases of Grihmoans is one Vaizampayanar. Our above-nameil 
guru vomited all the vedas which be had learned in former days. Vaisampayanar 
took the form of a thithari bird, fed on the vomited matter, and thus learned the 
vedas, So this olass of Brihmans are callod “ Thitharisagai Brahmans," Those who 
have learned these details in books [are | nsed to respect us: while others ignorant 
of these matters [are ] used to acorn us by calling us ‘' Madhyana Paraiyans,” 

The petition concludes. by stating that false information was given while the gazetteer 
was in course of preparation, and that it was not verified by calling upon the informants to 
produce their authority. A request is made that the names may be furnished of the persone 
responsible for the ” publication of the scandal," and procecdings taken against them. 

Endoraed upon the petition is a note to the following effect, signed by Air. KR. C. Munavedan 
Raja, on behalf of the Collector and dated April 25, 1012: 

“Mr, Hemingway regrets he cannot now give the nomex of his informants, He 
assures Petitioners that he was not aware that the passage they refer to would hurt 
their feelings, and he regrets that it whould have done so." 

Can any reader of the “ Indian Antiquary “ throw any further light apon thie eccentre 
development of the caste-system ? The “explanation,” it will bo scen, dots not help the 
enquiter in any way to understand why the designation of “ Mid-day Paraiyane * should have 
been applied to this class of Brahmans, Tt may be that the story told to the compiler of the 
Tanjore District Gazelieer in a Malicious invention; but the version offered for acceptance by the 
patitioners i- hardly more credible, 

[The petition confirms the story given to Thurston in a most interesting manner. Prana 
facie bot h stury and petition is w fresh instance of a very old habit amongst castes or tribe. 
seeking to * better ” their sooinl position bya “tale of origin”. Itis to be found everywhere in 
Réjputana andl wherever Rijpits abound, usually in the form of a * birth-atory “. The hero ix 
generally a foundling, who turns out to be of very high birth by caste or other social position, 
or he is the son of such a person by a foundling girl. Another common form is the commission 
of a * caste ' fnult by the eponymous ancestor, This story belongs to the latter class. The 
onpliest Instance I know of such a story being given toa European enquirer is that quoted 
by Barboau {carly l6th century) and given in Dames ed. (Hak. Soc.) vol. I, p. 57, about tha 
Kasavane or Kuyavans, potters of Malaber. They told Barbosa that they did not differ from 
Nayars, ‘yet by reason of a fau!t they committed, they remain separate from them.”—Epb., | 
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A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 
By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br- 

I set out to write a review of Professor Qanungo’s recent monograph on Sher Shah Sar (ce. 
1485-1545),! but the interest that his career has long roused in myself, its very great importance 
to modern Indian History, the excellence of Professor Qanungo’s examination thereof, and the 
quantity of new light he has been able to throw on the life and doings of Sher Shah from his 
researches into original sources of information, have tempted me to compose a fresh résumé 
of what is known of that remarkable. man. 

The difference between Sher Shah and the other great rulers of Upper India was that 

he was capable of doing all his work himself, with the requisite personal knowledge of the details 
of both civil and military administration—a knowledge he deliberately acquired in his youth. 
He was never obliged to trust to, or lean upon, others for details, and was his own Commander- 
in-Chief, his own Prime Minister, his own Controller of Customs and Revenue, his own Treasurer, 
his own Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, bis own Master of the Mint and his own 
Provincial Governor of the very many :.iiniature districts he set up. And his capacity in 
every such position is shown by the fact that he raised himself from the status of the son of 
an ordinary fief-holder or country gentleman of recent standing to that of true monarch of an 
empire stretching from Afghanistin to Assam, from the Himilayas to the confines of Raj- 
putin’. This vast territory he ruled and organised on lines of his own, so sound that they 
formed, and still are, the basis of all subsequent government—Muslim and British. This 
extraordinary genuis, however, had the misfortune to run out his career just before the 
European commercial invasion of India had any practical effect, and also to be succeeded 
by the very interests he had combated all his life. Sountilthe recent advent of dispassionate 
critical research into Indian History, his life and doings had no chance of being appreciated in 
their true proportion. It has therefore happened that the quality of the work and character of 
one of the very greatest men of the past in India has been known only to a few investigators 
and has been practically ignored by all others. 

I find T have myself described Sher Shah Sar in a short general résumé of Indian History 
as ‘“‘the father of modern Indian Administration, following the lead of his great predecessor, 
Firéz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi (1351-1388), and giving it to his successors, Akbar the Great 
(1556-1605), Warren Hastings (1774-1785) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856).’" The points 
I drew into prominence in Firéz Shah’s administration were soundness of principle, light 
~ taxation, canals and roads. To Sher Shih himself we still owe the Great North Road as part 
of the Grand Trunk Road of Northern India. In making these remarks I did not in fact do 
justice to the extraordinary achievements of Sher Shah Sfr:and in this I was not alone. 
Writers of history have not properly appreciated his worth. 

Such a man as this, to whom nearly four centuries after his time India still owes so much, 
deserves all the research that can be bestowed upon his career and methods. Professor 
Qanungo has bravely undertaken some of the task in the right way, i.e., from critical study 
of the original sources of information, whatever they are—Indian, British, Portuguese. 

The key to Sher Shah’s success lies in the fact that his early self-training was entirely in 
civil administration, so that when his outstanding military capacities gave him the power 
necessary to all rulers in his day, he could use it with an intimate personal knowledge of the 
principles of successful civil government, which was not available to any of his Indian prede- 
cessors, contemporaries or successors. He was never in the hands of Ministers. as he knew 





1 Sher Shah, by Kalikaranjan Qanungo, M.A., Professor, Ramjas College, Delhi. Calcutta; Kar 
Majumder and Co., 1921. , : 
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too much of the subject of dealing with his people to require their guidance, Tho defcet 
of these remarkable qualitics was the natural tendency to concentrate all authority in himself, 
with the inevitable consequence of the apparent disappearance of his system on his death 
and the destruction of the short-lived Dynasty he founded, largely owing to the enmity his 
autocratic methods roused in his opponents on their succeeding to the Empire he created, 
But what they could not altogether destroy was the system iteelf; he had appliedit on too large 
ascale for that, So the good he did for hia people survived him, and much of it remains still, 
As a ruler in India he is therefore in some senses unique. I propose now to outline his carcer 
from the information provided by Professor Qanungo’s researches for the benefit of myself 
and othera who may perhape desire to carry on the study of a man well worth studying by all 
who would understand modern India. 

Farid (afterwards the great Sher Shah), the eldest son of Hasan, was the grandson of 
Tbrahim of the Sar section of the Mati clan of Afghins from Surgurgai, “ a detached ridge of 
the Takhti-Sulaimin mountains on the southern bank of the upper course of the Gimal 
river” on “one of the oldest and most frequented trade-routes between Southern Afgha- 
nistan and the Indus Valley”. Tbrihim Sor was almost naturally in such circumstances a 
horse-dealer, ike very many of his countrymen before and since, In the reign of the Afghan 
Rahlol Lodi (1451-1488) Ibrahim migrated to Bijward in the JAlandhar Doab (Panjab) to the 
fief of Mah&bat Khin Sor of the Dad Shih &Ael (sept), and entered the service of Jamil 
Khiin Sérangkhini as a goldier at Hissar Firéza (Delhi District). He finally obtained for 
himself a fief in NArnol “to maintain 40 horsemen,” and there he settled and died. His 
eon Hasan Stir was confirmed in the fief and there were born his eight sons, of whom four came 
into history, viz., Farid (Sher Shah) and Nizim, sons of the “ firat " wife, and Sulaimfn and 
Ahmad, sons of a slave-girl raised to the status of a wife, Farid was born somewhere about 
1486 or perhaps earlier, as Mr. Qanungo’s authorities seem to be doubtful here (see pp. 3 and 
$44), and the date will probably never be fixed exactly. 

Farid, like Sivaji, was reared in his carly days in a hard school, and for the same reason 
—the practical desertion of an older legitimate wife and her children in favour of a younger 
woman and ber progeny. In both cases the situation did much to mould character, How- 
ever badly Hasan Sir treated Farid and his mother, he was a capable man, and when Jamal 
Khan Sirangkhini was transferred to the Eastern Provinces, he took Hasan with him and 
conferred on him Sasaram and Khawispir (inthe Shihabid district of Bihar)in fiefand 
promoted him to the command of 500. This fief afterwards played a great part in Farid’: life, 

Farid, annoyed at the continual ill-treatment of himself and his mother, went in 1501 to 
Jamal Khan Sérangkhini at Jaunp ir. This was a turning pointin his career. He was then 
about fifteen, and like Napoleon, he became at that age a deep and earnest literary student 
ina curiouslysimilar manner. He began at that time, and continued for the next ten years, 
to study civil administration, so that he acquired” a first hand knowledge of revenue affairs, 
the distress of the cultivators, the oppression of the Muslim soldiery and the corruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors:" 4 knowledge that not only secured for him a high reputation among 
hia kinsfolk but steod him in good stead when he became powerful, colouring his whole life. 
Tt also reconciled him to his father. Farid at this period was about twenty-five. 

We now have clearly before us the makings of a great ruler. Capable scion of a middle- 
class military family nang to local importance, brought up in o hard school, self-trained to 
scholarship and civil administration, and known personally to the great political men of his 


tame. 
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Reconciled to his father and armed by him with the necessary powers, Farid took over 
charge of his father’s considerable fief, comprising an extensive portion of the modern Shah4- 
bad District. His neighbour to the West was Muhammad Khan Sfir, afterwards a great 
enemy. It was not an inviting country to hold—mostly dense jungle sheltering robbers and 
rebels—inhabited partly by respectable Hindus, Rajpfits, Ahirs, and so on, and partly by 
Cheros and Savars (non-Aryans of considerable civilisation), all classes being inclined to be 
rebellious, predatory, unruly and uncivil, a condition largely induced by the violence of the 
Muhammadan soldiery that had long ill-treated them. That was one source of the state of 
virtually chronic insubordination. Another was the endless exactions of the Hindu tax- 
gatherers (mugaddam and patwdri), taking advantage of the ignorant peasantry and careless 

and greedy fief-holders alike. 

To set about curing this state of affairs was Farid’s object, and he used the wide knowledge 
he had gained by study to effect this end by far-reaching and wise regulations. His main 
object was to foster agriculture as the natural source of all wealth. Maxims attributed 
to him on this subject skow his attitude clearly :—* The cultivators are the source of property :” 
~ If they are badly off they will produce nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much :” 
—"If a ruler cannot protect the humble peasantry from the lawless, it is tyranny to exact 
revenue from them.” He called the soldiers, the civil officials and the peasants to a meeting 
together, and told them all exactly and plainly what he meant todo. He made it quite clear 
that “if a little favour is shown to the peasantry, the ruler benefits by it.” He enforced his 
doctrines by unmistakable practical steps : dealing directly with the peasants himself by 
agreements, fixing rents and collecting fees in cash or kind at their choice, and thus abolishing 
the old tax-gatherer system. He had accounts taken in his presence, and encouraged personal 
communication of grievances and requests. 

All this created a contented peasantry but a discontented soldiery and officialdom. 
In putting down discontent, he first showed his inherited military capacity. He had neither 
men nor horses, nor even saddlery ; but he collected them all. First he made the officials 
find the saddlery. Then he promised maintenance to Afghan soldiers and kinsmen and found 
them horses, and then, in the true Oriental style of the time (which was the Tudor period 
of England be it remembered), he added : “ Whatever booty, cash, goods and gold, falls into 
your hands is yours: I shall never claim a share of it.”’ 





He naturally soon overcame the officials, and then he did a characteristic and wise, but 
unoriental thing. He seized the wives and children, and kept them in his own custody to 
prevent their being violated by the soldiers. The booty he gave to his men, as he had promised. 
The rebel soldiers were more difficult to deal with, but in his treatment of them he adopted 
novel methods which stood in him great stead in his later career. He had only a small force of 
irregular cavalry, but he supplemented it with a yeomanry and militia from his now willing 
peasantry. Every man who had a horse was to ride it; the rest were to come on foot. 
Half the force were to zo with him, and half to carry on and guard the cultivation. 

The method he evolved for this jungle campaign was more suo, and was followed in princi- 
ple all his life. He proceeded cautiously into the jungle and always surrounded his camps 
by a trench and parapet, and thus made it safe from attack. His cavalry then patrolled the 
rebels’ villages near, killed every male met with in the jungle, captured the cattle, women 
and children found in it, and destroyed the crops. Meanwhi le, his foot soldiers cleared off the 
jungle. Deprived of their natural shelter, the rebels became helpless, and then Farid showed 
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himself as the grim Pathan: refused submission, killed allthemenandsold the wives and 
children into slavery. He repeopled the devastated villages with his own peasantry. It 
was medieval ‘and oriental and very severe, but he had hereditary cattle-lifters and savage 
robbers to deal with. 

His administration of his father’s fief went on till 1518 when he was about 33 years of age, 
gaining for him a great reputation for wise management, but he threw it up, owing to trouble 
raised by his stepmother on behalf of her son Sulaiman Sfr, on the eve of the rebellion in the 
Eastern Provinces of Daria Khan Lohani against Ibrahim Lodi, now of Agra. Such is the 
story of Farid Sar, or Sher Shah, in the days of his apprenticeship at SAsarim. 

In Sher Shih’s case the boy was eminently the father of the man, and the rest of his life 
was the result of the principles he evolved for himself during his strenuous youth and early 
manhood for the ordering of affairs, civil and military. On his way to Agra he became the 
guest of the Sarwini Afghans at Cawnpore, where he secured two companions, Shekh Isma’il 
Sir and his brother-in-law Habib Khan Kakar, who were destined to become famous in his 
subsequent reign as Shuja’at Khan and Sarmast Khan respectively. At Agra he attached 
himself to Daulat Khan ; and then his father died. Through Daulat Khan’sinfluence he sueceed- 
ed to his father’s fief, meeting with much opposition on arrival from his stepmother and her 
son Sulaiman Sir, backed by his old enemy and neighbour, Muhammad Khan Sar. 

Ibrahim Lodi was an injudicious and treacherous monarch, who set his nobles against 
him and drove Dariy&i Khan Lohani (or Nuhani), Governor of Bihar, and others into rebel- 
lion for self-protection. Dariya Khan died and was succeeded by his son, Bahfir Khan 
Lohani (Bahadur Khan according to some authorities, but er:oneously), 

Feeling himself in necessity for protection against Muhammad Khan Sar, Farid Sir, as 
he still was, joined Bahar Khan Lohani (afterwards Sultfén Muhammad) in 1522, and did him 
his usual excellent service. From Bahar Khan Lohfni he received his famous title of Sher 
Khan, the Tiger :—according to story, from slaying a tiger, but it may well have been a recog- 
nition of his qualities, as in the case of the great Frenchman, Clemenceau. 

Sher Khan, as he now became, was made vakél or deputy in Bihar for Bahar Khan’s 
minor son, Jala! Khan LohAni, and also his ’atalig or tutor. His methods of civil government 
soon had effect throughout Bihar, but his old enemy, Muhammad Khan Sir, took advantage 
of the general confusion which reigned after the crucial battle which was fought in 1526 at 
Panipat between the Lodis and the great Mughal Babur, to set Bahar Khan Lohani (7.e€., 
Sultan Muhammad) against his protégé, Sher Khan, who defended himself with his usual] 
independence, though his troops were defeated at Khawaspir. 

This threw Sher Khan into the arms of the Mughal, Junéd Barlas (t.e., of the same tribe 
as Babur himself), then Governor of Jaunpir. Soin 1527 we find Sher Khan at Agra in the 
Mughal military service under Babur, recovering his fief in 1528, as the result of Babur’s 
Eastern Campaign which commenced in 934 a.n. This preferment, however, put him in 
2, weak position as regards his Afghan neighbours, and so he made peace with them, even with 
his arch-enemy, Muhammad Khan Sir, in the true Afghan fashion, though it involved his 
sending away his Mughal soldiery. But he had to go further in deserting his Mughal friends, 
as Mahmad Lodi, who had remainedin Rajputani during Babur’s Eastern Campaign, managed 
to oust Jalal Khan Lohani, Sher Khan’s former pupil, from Bihar. On this Sher Khan, in sheer 
self-preservation, had again to turn his coat and join Mahmfid Lodi, and by 1529 he was con- 
cerned in an attack on the Mughal forces, capturing Benares from Sultan Jalalu’ddin Sharaf, 
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Babur's Governor and a descendant of the old Sharqi Dynasty (Turki mamldks) of Jaunpar. 
Meanwhile, however, Bibur had Mabmiéd Lod! on the run, and Sher Khan's star was once 
more in the descendant. In 1529 he made his submission and became again the “ faithful 
vassal of the Mughals. In the end, Jalil Khan Lohini recovered most of his possessions 
in Bihar and Sher Khan his old fief at Sisarfim, resuming his charge of Bihar as the deputy of 
Jalil Khan. 

He worked on his old lines, centralising everything in his own hands, with the old result, 
the envy and enmity of the nobility, to whom he was an upstart, and popularity with the 
peasantry. He was about forty-three years of age when he obtained the control of Bihiir 
for the second time, and he retained it for four years, during which period he performed two 
important acts. He acquired the great fortress of Chunir and he entered into an alliance with 
Makhdim "Alum, Governor of Hajtpur (opposite Patna) for Nusrat Shih, the Hussain-Shihi 
King of Bengal. 

The first act was truly in the spirit of the times. Chunfr was held for Bibur by Tj Khin 

: ni (Afghan), who was suddenly killed in what appears to have been a family 
quarrel in 1530, and Sher Khiin took advantage of the situation thus created to wrest the 
fortress from his widow, LAd Malika. Just then B&bur died, and the Afghinsin the Eastern 
Provinces, as a body, rebelled against his successor, Humayin. Eventually, Humaéyiin gained 
the day and Sher Khan made his peace with the new Mughal monarch, but a peace that was 
of the nature of the lull before the storm. ‘The defeat of the Afyhiin rebels had one result of 
great importance to Sher Khan in inducing Fath Malika, widow of Shekh Mustafa’ Farmill, 
older brother of the Afghiin hero, Biyazid, an enormously wealthy woman, to place herself 
in his hands for protection. Unfortunately for her, aa the sequel showed, the acquisition of 
Chunir made him aggressive. 











(To be continued.) 


List or Imscurrtions rouxD t™ Buuwa, Pt, 1. | and Ava Inscriptions in 1802 with the helpof the 
Arranged according to dates. Compiled and Edited | otaff of Mr. Kegan, then the capable and energetic 


by ©. Donowette, Rangoon. Ancueotocicar | Superintendent of the Government Press, Rangoon, 
Sonter or Buxma, 1921, waa Major KR, C. Temple, then President of tha 


This isa moat welcome addition to the work of | Pengoon Municipality, The work of printing tha 
this vigerona Department and will be of untold | Tneoriptions wae carried on by his personal friend, 
ust lo the earnest student of Bormesy history and | Mr Taw Sein Ko, after his departure from “Barme 
archmology, oven if it docs nothing more than draw | i 1897. This all happened ao long ago that perhaps 
attention to the vast wealth of epigraphic record | |! 18 nOt surprising that the present Archmological 
existing in Burma, There is a slipin the Prefoce | Offion has lost sight of the facta, It was decided to 
which may ws well be noticed, ‘The Archeological | Print copies of the Inscriptions as they stood, errors 
Officer wha brought King Bodawphayi's collection of and all, rather than Joss aight of them, there being 
copies to the serious notice of the Government, and | 8 ‘be time no one with the knowledge and the 
duced it to collect and house them guitably, and | isure to edit thom adequately. 
afterwards began the printing of the Pagan, Pinya BR C. Tempe. 
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Hopces, W. Choix de vues de I'Inde, | 
desainées sur les lieux, pendant les années 
1780, 1781, 1782, ct 1783, et exdécutees en 
agua-tinta. Select views in India, ete. 
Large folio, pp. [iii], with 48 coloured plates, 
explanatory text, in French and English, 
interleaved. Edwards, London, 1756 

See plates 11, Ruina at Futehpur Sikri ; [2, 
mosque at Putchpur Sikri; 13, mosque of Jaunpur ; 

14, moaquo ot Rajmabal; 15, Agra Fort from the 

river; 17 

mosques at Chunsr Gur; 2, mosque of 

Aurangzeb ot Bonares; 20, Fort at Mung heir j 

2], mosque at Ghatipur; o4, Bridgn at Jaunpur § 

#7 and 3%, Palace of Suja ul Gowleh at Faizabad ; 

$9, mausoleum of Akbar ot Sikandra. 

Homwx. Select Views of Mysore, the Coun- 
try of Tippoo Sultan; from drawings taken 
on the spot, with historical descriptions. 
dto., pp. vii and 48, with 29 plates and 
4 folding mapa. Bowyer, London, 174 

“The Tomb of Hyder Ali Khan,” pp. 47-45, 

with plate. Died a.p. 1782. 


Houwres, James. Picturesque Scenery in 
the Kingdom of Mvsore, from forty drawings 


taken on the spot. Engraved under the | 
‘direction of Edward Orme. Large oblong 


folio, pp. [i], with 41 coloured plates. 
Orme, London, S05 
Soo plates 3, Mausoloum of Hyder Ali, Seringa- 


polum; 4, Mosque at Seringapatam; 65, Muusio 
Gallery, Seringapatam; 7, Hyder Ali's own 


family mausoleum at Kolar; #, 10, 12 and 13, 
Tippoo's Polo, Hangalore ; 26, Idgah, Ous- 
cottuh: 27, Rillader’a mantaoleom, Onaoottah. 


Lvanp, Mason Jons. Views in India, | 


Saint Helena and Car Nicobar, drawn from 
nature and on stone. Impl. dto., pp. [ii], 
with 60 plates, oxplanatory text interleaved. 
Graf, London, [1838] 

Toeludes ; Dolhi—View of Auth Minar, Tomb 

of Shame-ud-Din Altamah, Selim Garh, Mosque 
of Sher Shih and Alai Darwoza; Agra—Tuj 


tower on nver, and interior). 


and 18, mosque ab Mungheir; 10, | 
| Bt. Helena, the Cape, India, Ceylon, the 





—=_ os 


Orme, Wittiam. 24 views in Hindostan, 
drawn by William Orme from the original 
pictures painted by Mr. Daniell & Colonel 
Ward: now in the possession of Richard 
Chase. Large oblong folio, pp. [ij and 4, 

Orme, [London, 1800 #] 
Hoy plates l1, West Gate of the Kotilah of 

Firos Shih, Delhi; 18, Bridge at Jaunpur; 24, 

Kutb Minar, Delhi, with surrounding buildings. 

SALT, Henny. Twenty-four views, in 


Red fea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, From 
drawings by Henry Salt. Atlas folio, 24 


| coloured plates, and 24 leaves of text, dto., 


in pocket, M'Lean, London, 1822 
Beo plate 7— Mosque ot Lucknow. 

Sorrson, Wititam. India, ancient and 
modern. A series of illustrations of the 
country and people of India and adjacent 
territories. Executed in chromo-lithography 
from drawings by William Simpson. With 
descriptive literature by John William Kaye. 
Atlas folio, pp. iv and 100, with 60 coloured 


plates. Day, London, 1867 
soo plate }—a good view of the Palace ot Amber, 
Witsos, Horace H. The Oriental 


Portfolio: picturesque illustrations of the 
woemery and architecture of India: Drawn 
on stone from the delineations of the moat 
eminent artists, [Thomas Bacon, with the 
exception of one by Capt. Grindlay] taken 
from original designs and accompanied by 
deecriptive notices. Folio, pp. fi], with 


11 plates, explanatory text interleaved. 


Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1841 
IT.—Pavilion at the Tomb of Sufduar -/ ung, 
Delhi; VI and VilL—Deer; VIIL—The Fort 
of Mongir; [X.—Mauscleum of Sufdur Jung ; 
“1T.—Tomb of Humayun's Vizier, Delhi. 


AGRA AND FATHPOR SIKRi. 
A.-AL,G.R. The Restoration of the Moghul 
Buildings at Agra. Fraser's Magazine, New 
Series, Vol. DX, pp. 112-115. 1874 
See White, (William H.). 











Axprnsox, Con, R, P. Tho Taj, A Transla- 
tion from the Persian: The Calcutta Review, 
Vol. LVI, pp. 233-237. S73 

From MS5.. Or. 2030 Britiah Museum. Seo V. A. 
Smith, Hivfory of Fine Ari in India, p, 410 n. 
lochudes a description of the stones ued in the 
mosaic work, with places of origin; oluo o list of 
the chief craflamen, with their eolarios, 
Anon. [Twenty-five large coloured plates, 
being elevations of the Tij Mahal, Moti 
Masjid, Mausoleum of ITtimadu-d-Doulsh, 
and other monuments at Agra, of the mau- 
soleum of Akbar at Sikandarsh, and of the 


Buland Darwozah at Futehpore Sikri, with | 


facsimiles of the detail of their ornament- 
ation and of their inscriptions, drawn by 
hitive artists about a. p. 1812, and bound 


upin a Volume 3° 5" 2’ 6".) MS&., Stowe, 


Or, 17A, British Museum. (1812 2) 
Title poge: “This contains 

a faithful Copy of the Inscriptions on the 
Outside of & within the Mausoleum, or 
Tanje, at Agra, in India, taken by o 
Moonshee who was employed by the Bengal 
Government to superintend and shew the 
Place to Visitors, and which were carefully 
translated under the Inspection of the 
Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, in 
the year 1512-13. G. Nugent.” MS. 
Stowe, Or. I7E. Brit. Museum. 1812-13. 
Includes alao inscriptiona on the tamb of Shih 
Johin, and on the Moti Masjid and Diwin-i-Khaa, 
— — The Rotesh of Eatimad-ul- 
Dowlah, at Agra. [From the Calcutta Jour- 
nal.] Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, 
Vol. XVI pp. 655-4090. 1824 
————- Mofussi] Stations, No, IL— 


Agra. Asiatic Journal and Monthly 


Register, Vol. X, New Saries, pp. 58-66. 1833, 

———— The Emperor Akber’s Palace. 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. I 
Third Series, pp. $2-S4. 1844 

—#— Pictorial Agra (Abridged). 
Contains 26 Half-tone photographs of its most 
Principal buildings with letterpress descrip- 
tion ofall. Sm. oblong Svo., pp. 27. 


Priya Lall & Co., Agra, 1912) 


A selection from Pictorial Agra, 
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Anos, Buildings of Archaeological 
Interest in the Fort of Agra. Selections from the 
Records of Govt. N.-W. Prov., Second Series, 
Vol. U1, pp. 68-72, with 2 folding plans. 

Allahabad, 1870 
Reports by Lieut. H. H. Cole and Sir Edward 


Interest in the Fort of Agra. The Architect, 
Vol. V, pp. 99-100, 187] 
“From a document recently publishod by the 
Government of the Western Provinces," 
—— Insoription in Nai-ki-Mandi 
Tranaeetiona of the Archaeological Sorizty of 
Agra, p. xvii. IS75 
. On the mausoleum of Nawdhb Mulammad 
Mujihid Khiin, erected during the reign af 
—§ Akbar’s Tomb at Sikanddra. 
Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 
1] coloured platea illustrating the frescoes. 
1895 
Keprinted in Griggs’ Photographa and Drauingy 
of Historical Muwildinga [q. v.] 
The Samoan Burj, or Joamine 
Tower, at Agra. The Houss Beautiful, Vol. 
I, p. 187, with 1 plate. p04 
Brnpwoop, Groncr. The Decorations of 
the Taj at Agra. Journ, Ind. Art, Vol. I, 
pp. 61-62, with 1 folding coloured plate, 
1885 
snil plate, Zaid, supplement to Vol, I, No, 10, 
Brooxs, T. Ancureacp, The Taj Mahal - 
a descriptive essay. 12mo, pp. [i] and 44. 
Anglo-Indian Publishing Co., Delhi, 1904. 
Burexscuix, Axprea, Taj Mahal. Dik 
af Andrea Butenschin, illustrerad af Juling 
Wengel. Impl. dto., pp, 24, with 7 plates. 
Norstedt, Stockholm, 184 
Coistoim, Roserr F. The Taj Mahal, 
Agra, and its relations to Indian Architec- 
ture. Journal of the Royal Society af Ap 
Vol. LIX, pp. 170-180, panei mie 
Mr. Somers Clarke, pp, 393.304. 1911 
Synopsis; The Architect, Vol. LXXXV  [titlo 
page miaprinted LAXAYVI), pp. 20-22, 
Cuitak Mat, Munshi, ‘Imiriit wl-Akbar, 
A Persian MS. “ The beat work we Possess 
on the buildings in Agrah from Akbar's 
time.” See note in the Proceedings of the 





| Amatic Society of Sengal, 1875, pp. 117-118, 
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Written about 1820-80, by Munshi Chiter Mal, 





ostudent of Agra Governmne 
suggestion of Dr, James Duncan. 


Cralz, Ste Hewny. The Taj Mehal, The 
Architect, Vol. LAXTX, p. 63. 1908 
Extracted from Impressions of India by Sir 
ienry Craik, M.P., then appearing in the Scotsman, 


Etuts, Feep, A Guide to the Historical 


Buildings of Agra. Square 8vo., pp. 6 and 
57, with 2 plates, 
The “People’s Herald” Press, Agra, 1006 
Euenson, W. On the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. Sessional Papera of the Roy, Inst. 
of Brit. Architects, Vol. XX, pp. 105-208, 
with 2 plates. 187i 


H.—, Masoe J. Four Letters from Major 


J, H.—, containing a minute description of | 


the celebrated City and Fortress of Agra, 
the Mausoleum of Shah Jehaun, and the 
Tomb of Akbar at Seoundra, Asiatic Annual 
Regeuter, Vol. V, “ Miscellaneous Tracts,” 
pp. 71-79. 1803 

Haven, E. B. The Taj and its Designers, 
The Nineteenth Century, Vol. LIT, pp. 1039- 
1049, 1DOs 


Reprinted in hia Hasaya on Indian Art, PP. | 
l—23, Natesan, Madraa, f1010) 


———— A Handbook to Agra and | 


the Taj, Sikandra, Fatehpur-Sikri and 
the neighbourhood. With 14 illustrations 
from photographs and 4 plans, Sm. 8vo. 
Pp. =x and 139. Lon ZOLTs, London, 

Do. Second edition, revised, with 


Appendix [The Designers of the Taj]. 
Sm. Sva., pp. xii and 147, 


Longmans, London, 1912 


Hostes, Rev. H., 8./. Who Planned 
the Taj ? Journ,, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
New Series, Vol. VI, Pp. 281-288, L910 

Karrarta, R, P. Akbar’s Tomb at 
Secundra. Caloulla Review, Vol, CXXVI 


{title page numbered CXXV in error], 


A development of Forgusson's theory that 
it ig unfinished and that jt Incks the central doma,. 


pp. iv and 122, 





visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood, 


by E.A. 
[2mo., pp. ix 


re-written and brought up-to-date 


and 205, with 4 plans. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., Caloutta, 1909 
Freviowy editions in 1854, 1862, 1869, 1873, 

1874, and 1878, 

Karsiwa, Bazanvr, Ratan Boraya. Re- 
flections on Agra, in a letter addressed to a 
friend. Second edition. Sm, 8vo., pp. 18, 

Mookerjee, Calcutta, 1903 

Latt anp Co., Parva. Pictorial Agra : 

illustrated by a series of Photographs of its 





'|Pprincipal buildings, ancient and modern, 


with descriptive letterpress of each. Com- 


piled by Priya Lall and Co., Oblong Svyo., 5 


parts, pp. [1], 34; [i}, 55; [i], 843 [i], 55; fi], 
19; with 240 illustrations, Lall, Agra, 1011 
Mean, Mason C. Note on Tomb of Sadik 


| Mahomed Khan: with plan and drawings. 


Transactions of the Archaeological Sociely of 
Agra, pp.i-iv., with 10 drawings on I large 
folding plate, and inscriptions. 1875 

fidiq Muhammad Ehiin was o Mansabdar of 

Alebar's, and it is hore sugested that his tomb 

had considerable influonce on the design of the 

latter’s mausoleum, 

MvaaMMan Mpry'’tw AL-Dis, AMardhddi. 
Mn'in al-asar, 8vo., pp. 3, 184 and 3. with 
3 plates and | figure. Lith. 

‘Uthmini Press, Agra, 1904 
Also called the Tirikh i Agm. An account of 

Agra, with a» dasoription of the Taj Mahal and 

other mateoleuma and edifices, and short bio- 

graphical scoounts, 

—— The History of the Taj and 
the Buildings in its Vicinity. With 8 ims» 
trations from photographs and 2 plans. 8yo,, 
Moon Presa, Agra, 1905 

A translation of Muu'[n-al-qear | 1494) by the 
same Writer, 


MugamMMAn Sain AZMAn, 








| Axir i Akbari, 8vo,, pp. 10 and 218, with 14. 


plates and 1 illustration, Lith, 


An account of Fathpir Siri and of tha 
buildings founded by Alchar. 
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Monammap Larry, Sayyid, Khan Bahddur. | 


Agra Historical and Descriptive, with on 
asecount of Akbar and his Court and of the 
modern city of Agra, Illustrated with 
Portraits of the Moghul Emperors and 
Drawings of the Principal Architectural 
Monuments of that City and its Suburbs, 
and a map of Agra. §Svo., pp. x and 308, 
with 47 plates and folding map. 


Calcutta’ Central Press, Caloutta, 1806 


Mourens, Satya Cuaxpna. The Trvell- | 


era Guide to Agra containing an socount 
of the past history, the antiquities, and the 
principal sights of Agra, together with some 


information about Agra aa it is, 12mo., | 


pp. iif and 176, Sen, Delhi, 1892 


Agra in Pictures, containing an 
account of the past history, the antiquities, 
and the principal sights of Agra, together 
with some information about Agra mx it 
is, Oblong Svo., pp. [vy], iii and 85, with 
$5 plates, The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1010 


N., J. T, Guide to the Taj at Agra, 
Fort of Agra; Akbar’s Tomb at Secundra, 





and Ruina of Futehpore Sikree. Translated | 


from a Persian M.8.8. with an English 
version of the poetry insoribed on the walls, 
tombs, etc.; description of the Taj, and 
extracta from several notices on the subject. 
(Third edition}. 8vo., pp. 81. 
Victoria Press, Lahore, 1560 
Previones eiitions: 1854, 1862, 


Natu, Pundit Jaccax., Description of 


come Buildings in the Environs of Agra 
with notes on the history of the city before 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, T'ransac- 
fiona of the Archatological Society of Agra, 
Pp. iv—xy. L875 


NEWELL, Mason H. A. Three Days at 
Agra. A Complete Guide, which includes 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and Map. Sm. 8vo., pp. [i] 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and Bangalore. 

[1913] 





Rowratt, Lr.-Col, F, A. Report on the 
Taj at Agra, Selections from the Records 





tren ones, 


Smanman, G. 8. A Comprehensive Guide 
pp. [vi], 91 and xii, with § plates, 

Sham Lall, Agra, 1907 

Swirn, Eomesp W. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Khwabyah, Fathpur 
Sikri, near Agra. Journ, Ind. Art., Vol. VI, 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured), 1804 

———— Decorative Paintings from the 
Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra, Journ. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 91-94, with 8 coloured 
_ Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawing 

of Historical Buildings, [q. v.], with the addition 

of 11 coloured plates, 

— Wall Paintings from Salim 
Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Journ., {nd. Art, Vol. VITI, pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. 1898 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 

Fapthpdr Sikri, Port IL, 

Wall Paintings from the Jami! 
Masjid, Fathpor Sikri, near Agra. Journ., 

Ind. Art., Vol. VILL, pp. 55-57, with 10 olonr- 
ed plates. lsog 

Condensed from The Moghul Arohitecture of 

Fafhpdr Sikri, Part VI. 

- Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra. Illustrated by examples from tha Chint. 
KA-Rauzi, Itmad-ud-Daylah's Tomb, and the 
Kaoch Mahal. Journ., Ind. Art. Vol, IX, 

71-73, with 19 illustrations.(18 coloured); pp. 
75-76, with 20 coloured plates; pp. 77-79, 
with 17 plates (15 coloured), 1902 


THACKERAY, Cor. Str Epwarp. The 
Repairer of the Taj Mahal. Asiatic Review, 
Vol. VIL, pp. 19-21. 1916 


On repaira carried out by Liout. (afterwards 
Lt.-Col) Joseph Taylor, in’ 1810, , 




















Vovrsey, H. (W.] On tho Building Stones | 
and Mosaic of Akberabad or Agra. Astatich 
Researches, Vol. AV, pp. 420-455. 
W AINWRIGE 
at Agra], Journ, Manchester 





1825 


[Jozt]. The Taj [Mahal 
Geographical 


Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 307-310, with 1 illus. 





tration. 1505 
An emotional description. 
Wurre, Wows H. On the Repairs at 


Agra Fort. The Architect, Vol. XI, pp, 17-18, 


1874 | 


Apropos of an article in Fraser « Magazine, 

signed G. KR. A.-M. (9. v.] 

ALLMADABAD. 

Awos. Restorations ot Ahmedabad. The 

Architect, Vol, V, p. 156, 1871 
Partial restoration of the Harem and Sluice 
at Surkha). 

Bieas, Con, THroporre C. Hore axp 
James Fernorsgon. Architecture at Ahmed. 
abad, the Capital of Goorerat, photo- 
graphed by Col. Biggs, with an historical 
and descriptive sketch, by Theodore (C. 
Hope and architectural notes by James 
Fergusson, 4to., pp. xv and 100, with 120 
plates (mounted photographs), 2 maps and 
numerous woodcuts, Murray, London, 1866 








BLoouMans, H. Eight Arabicand Persian 
inketekions from Ablmadibad. 


Indian 
Anhquary, Vol. IV, pp. 289-998 with & 
illustrations (facsimiles). 1875 


—— Two Inscriptions from Ahmed- 


Gbid. Jndian Antig wary, Vol. I Vv, Pp. 
a0 7-o68, 1875 
CRAWLEY-Borvey, A. W. A Scheme for 


the protection and conservation of ancient 
buildings in and around the city of Ahmed- 
abad. 4to., pp. 71 and xcyv. 


Education Society's Pregs, Bombay 15886 
Suggestions, correspondence se vandalism. 
eto, pp. 1-71; Appendix B: "Classified List of 
Ancient Public Balldings In and argund the 
City of Ahmedabad. . 
QO: “ Stetement describing the Mosques and 
Mosasin'the City. . PP. Xis-lix; Appendix 
D .“ Statement doscribing Mosques and Rozas 
in the Suburbs ..... Pp. lei—Jersi; ete 


PP ¥—xvil; Appendix | 





qs, Joun. Principal, Bombay 
Sache aN. Drawings by Students of the 
Bombay School of Art, Journ, Ind. Art., 
Val. Vis pps 68-66, with £2 platen: (1: tomiie)- 


Kani Sipri'e Mosque and Tomb, and Pigeon 
Abmuudiibad. 


Honaa, A 

——— Dada Hari’s Well, Mosque and 
Tomb, Ahmedabad. Journ, Ind. Art., Vol. 
VI, pp. 97-98, with 14 plates eae 


Henptay, Soro.-Maxy, T. Honzers. The 
Arts and Manufactures of Ajmere-Merwarra. 
Journ, Ind. Art., Vol. IU. 1880 

General notes, pp. 1-2, Appendix, Notes 

the Durgah at Ajmore, p, 59 and plates 25-39. 

Also plate 24, Gate of the Ajmero Fort, and 

platy 4 (coloured), specimens of coloured marble. 

found near Ajmere. 

SARDA, Eitas. Ajmer: Historical 
and Descriptive. 8vo., pp. x and 174, with 
27 plates and folding map. 

Scottish Mission Industries Co., sy 
1911 

SIvixatH, son of Judldndth, Sair i Ajmer, 
Guide to Ajmere-Merwara. Svu., pp. 24, 
Lith, Printing Co. Press, Ajmer, 1892 

ALLAHABAD. 

Brvermoz, H. Sultan Khusran. Journ., 

floy. Asiatic Society, pp. 597-609. 1907 
Inscriptions on tombs of Shah Berar, 

and Sullfnun-nisd 
Supplomentary note by wuthor, ibid. p. 104. 
In connection with above :— —_ 
Dewhurst, F. P. ‘Tho Inscriptions ia the 

Riusrau Bagh at Allahabad. Ibid, pp, 746-0, 1909 

Variant readinga, 

[Cuatrenser, BR.) Prayag or Aallshabad., 
A handbook. Sm. §vo., pp. xii and 100 
with 57 plates (1 coloured). 

The “Modern Review" Office, Calentta, 

Lolo 

Muxenst, Sarva Coaxpea, Allahshad 
in Pictures, containing an account of the 
past history, the antiquities and the prin. 
cipal sights of Allahabad, with some infor- 
mation about Allahabad as it is. Tustrated 
by Major Baman Das Basu. aha ivo., 
pp. [i], [i], ii and 67, with 53 plat : 

The Indian Pregs, Allahabad, 1910 
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BENARES, 

Bromomany, BE. G, Views of BEenares, 
from the River Side. Oblong folio, 23 
mounted photographs, with descriptive note 
under each. Eromchary, Benares, 1869 

Seo sixth plate, for the Mosque of Aurangzib. 





of the Hindus: an account of Benarea in 
ancient and modern times. With an In- 
troduction by Fitzedward Hall, 8vo., pp. 
sxxvi and 383, with 10 plates. 

Trubner, London, 1868 


Several mosques, etc., ore described, See pp. 


208-200, 304-305, 307-321. 


BIJAPUR, 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in connection with 
the old public buildings of Mahomedan 
Architecture at Beejapoor, in the Satara 


Diatricta ; Bombay Govt. Records 
No, XLI.—New Series, pp. 200-253. 
Eombay, 1857 


“‘Rough Estimateof the probable Expense of 
Repairing the undermentioned Old Mahomedan 
Buildings ot Beejapoor, signed P. L. Hart, pp. 
247-250. 

Erep, James. On the ruined city of 
Bijapir, its Persian inscriptions, and tran- 
slations of the latter into English, Jowrn., 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, I, 
pp. 367-300, with 2 folding plates, 1544. 

CanTReit, ALEXANDER, M. An Account 
of the Ruins of Beejapoor, Syo., pp. [i] and 
16, with 4 plates. 

Education Society's Press, Bombay, 1872 


Cousens, Hexry. Bijapur, theold capi- 
tal of the Adil Shahi Kings. A guide to 


its ruins with historical outline. Published 


with the sanction of Government. 8vo., PP. 
viii and 145, with 2 folding maps. 
Orphanage Press, Poona, 1889 
Etuisoxy, W. Some Relies of Bejapur 
The Maliki-Maidan, or Lord of the Plain. 
Caleutta Review, Vol, XO, pp. 141-149, 1890 
Architecture, Pp. 142 to and. 


THE INDIAN ANTIOUARY 


asa, Rev. M. A. The Sacred City 


[ Sereteupen, 1922 





Fercusson, James. On the Architec- 
tural Splendour of the City of Bocjapore. 
Papers read atthe Roy. Inst. of Brit. Architecta, 
Vol. V, pp. 5-20, with 1 plate. 1855 

Specinl gection on the dome of Mahmad's 
tomb, and discussion thereon. 

Hant, Cartan Pour D., ALexaxper 
CUMMING aNp JAMES Fenoussox, Archi- 
tectural Illustrations of the Principal 
Mahometan Buildings of Beejapore. 
Executed under the direction of Bartle 
Frere, Resident at Satara, by Captain 
Philip D. Hart, assisted by Alexander 
Cumming, and native draftamen. Edited 
by James Fergusson. Folio, pp. [i], with 
73 plates and 6 pagea of text interleaved. 

Condall and Downes, London, 1859 
Ses Taylor and Ferguseon. 

Nasu, L. A. [Nineteen drawings of Bija- 
pir, made in 1845 and preserved in the India 
Office Library. ] 1845 

SYDEsHaM, Cart. G. An Account of 
Bijapir in 1811, by Capt. G. Sydenham 
of the Madras Establishment. Communi- 
eated, by Col, C. Mackenzie.  Asiatiak 
Researches. Vol. XIII, pp. 438-455, 1590 


SyExs, Carr, W. H. Notes respecting 
| the principal remains in the ruined city 
of Bejapoor, with traditional accounta of 
their origin, ete. Transartions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, Vol. LU, pp. 55-63. 1893 

Tayton, Mranows, ann Jans FEerous- 
son. Architecture at Beejapoor, an ancient 
Mahometan Capital in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, photographed from drawings by 
Capt. P. TD. Hart, A. Cumming, and Native 
draftsmen; and on the apot by Cal, 
Biggs, and the late Major Loch. With an 
Historical and Descriptive Memoir by Capt. 
Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes 
hy James Fergusson. Large folio, pp. xii 
and 93, with 2 maps, 78 plates (mounted 
photographs), and 12 woodcuts. 

Murray, 18 
altel te Cmte of rae 
Ww o Western Indy Ou 
(tied a oe 
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This work may be described avo mount 
edition of the work by ee und 
Forguson (q. ¢.], with the addition of m text, 
which the former work lacked, The plates are 
the same, oxeopt for about a dozen omissians, 
which aro compensated for by other plutas, 
showing buiklinge not iustrated in the earlier 

DACCA. 
Avian Hasax, Say. Notes on the 
Antiquities of Dacca. Svo., pp. viii and 71. 
Printed by M. M. Bysak, Caloutta, 1004. 

With numerous transliterations and tranaln- 
tone of insoriptions. 


Extracta from Notes on the 
Antiquities of Dacca. B8vo., pp. 24. 1903 | 
Braptry-Bint, F. B. The Romance of 
an Eastern Capital [Dacca]. &vo., pp. = | 
and 349, with 19 plates and folding map. 
Smith, Elder & Co,, London, 1006 
[D'Orny, Sm Cuantes.] Antiquities of 
Dacca, Parta 1-4. Folio, pp. 20, with 16 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, and 4 illus- 
trations. Landseer, London, [1814-1827] 
Tho lotterpress ends on p. 20 in the middie 
ola sentence. Apparently no more than four 
parta were published, but there were to have | 


heen ax. 

Taxytor, Jastes, A Sketch of the Topo- 
graphy & Statistica of Dacea. Printed 
by order of Government. Svo., pp. vi and 
371, with folding map. 

Huttmann, Caloutta, 1840 

On the city and chicf towna of the Provineo, 
pp. Bg-1 18, | 
DELHI. 

Amman Knin, Sayid, 0.8, J. Asiir a5- 
sanadid. 8vo,, 4 parts, pp. 235,44, 72, and 
246, with 134 illustrations. Lith. 

Delhi, 1263 [1847]. 

English), pp. i, ii and 4: pp. 6, 48, 53, 10, 

108 ; and 62 pp. of inscriptions. No flustra- 

tions, Lith. Delhi, 1270 [1854], 

A second edition of the preceding with nuch 
additional matter. | 

——— Do. 8vo, pp. 98, 2o, 32, and 
132, with 152 illustrations. Lith. 

Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1273 [1876]. 
Other oditiong in 1900 (Lucknow) and 1004 
(? Cawnpir). 


M. Garcin de Tassy, membre de ['Institut. 
Journal Asiatique, V* série, tome XY, pp. 508- 
636 ;tome XVIL pp. 100-254; 382-451 ;621- 
543 ;tome XVIT, pp. 97-97. 1860-61 


Awos, Description of Delhi and ite 


Environs. [From the Calcutta Jowrnal,) 
Anatio Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. 
XV, pp. 451-560, 1823 


the Kootub Minar, near Delhi. Journal of 


the Archaeological Society of Delhi, pp. 
41-59. 1850 
Correspondence dated Law2. Repairs curries 
out by Major BR. South, 
—— The Delhi Guide or Journal, 
with m summary narrative of the siege and 





| conquest of Delhiin the Mutiny Year 1857 


a.D., with a list of the Delhi Sovereigns. 
By a Traveller of 1887 ax. First Edition, 
Svo., pp. ix and 6S, 
Jubilee Press, Dehra Don, (1989) 
—— The Delhi Durbar Souvenir, 
1003. Oblong Svo., pp. [i], with 25 plates. 
Delhi Durbar Photographic Gallery, 
Madras, [1903] 
Contains 6 good architectural photographa, 
Biocumans. [Readings and translations 
of several Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
from Delhi, and its neighbourhsod.] Pro. 
ceedings af the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 212-214, 1875 
Biort, James, T. A Description of the 
Cuttub Minar, Asiatick Researches, Vol. IV, 


| pp. 313-316, with 1 plate. 1705 


Borrorp, Ronenr. Description of View 
of the City of Delhi with an action between 
Her Majesty's troops and the revolted 


| Sepoys, Now exhibiting at the Panorama, 


Leicester Square. Painted by the pro- 
prietor, Robert Burford, and Henry ©. 
Selous and assistants, From Drawings by 
Captain Robert Smith, R.E, Svo., pp. 16 
with | folding plate, : 
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Camppett, C. J. Notes on the History 


and Topography of the Ancient Cities of | 


Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. AAXV, Pt. L pp. 199-218, with 4 fold- 
ing plates, and 4 figures in the text. . 1866 
Includes detail drawings of the Great Screen 

of Arches, and of the columns of the Qutb 


Mosque. Algo o plun of the cities of Delhi, and of © 


the Qath Mosque. 

Cone, Lr. Hexsry Harpy. The Archi- 
tecture of Ancient Delhi, especially the 
buildings around the Kuth Minar, Folio, 
pp. vi and 131, with 26 plates (mounted 
photographs) and 2 plans. 

Arundel Society, London, 1872 


Under the sanction of the Science and Art De- 
partment of the Committee of Council en Extu- 
edion, 

This eearce book ia, for the buildings round 
the Qutb Minir, the beat illustrated work on the 
subject, the photographa being xceptionally 
large and clear. 


Coorer, FrenpearcKk, The Handbook for 
Delhi. With large additional matter, illas- 


trative notes, descriptions and extracts 


from scientific travellers, archeologists and 
other authors, on the historic remaing ond 
points of modern interest in Delhi, with 
original contributions from D. B, Smith, 


and Lieut. De Kantzow. Sm. 8vo., pp. [vi], 


vi and 186, with 2 folding maps. 
Delhi Press, Delhi, 1863. 
4A new edition of Bervsford’s Deihi, with 
ndditional matter, 
[Second edition.) The Hand- 
book for Delhi, with index and two 
maps, illustrating the historic remains of 
Old Delhi, and the position of the British 
Army before the assault in 1857, &o, &c,, 
5¥0., pp. [i], v and 168. 
Lahore Chronicle Press, Lahore, 1865. 
Cort, Hewry ; ~np Henny Lewis. Some 
Account of the Town and Palace of Feeroz- 
gbad, in the vicinity of Delhi, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the sites of other 
Towns. Journ, Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 971-986,  4ga7 











Corr, Heney ; anp Henry Lewts. Some 


account of the Town and Palace of Feerozabad, 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Journal 
of the Archaeological Society of Delhi, pp. 
72-77. 


1850 

Ewer, Waurer. An account of the Ins- 
criptions on the Cootub Minar, and on the 
Ruins in its Vicinity, Agiatick Researches. 
Vol, XIV, pp. 480-489, with | folding plan 
of minar and mosque, 1822 

FansHawe, H. ©0., C.8J. Delhi: Past and 
Present, Svo., pp. xxiii and 337, with 49 
plates and 10 maps and plans. 

Murray, London, 1902 
~ Dihlf, Article in the Eneyelo- 
paedia of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 971-973, 1912 

FPrankim, Dr, Wiontam, An Account 
of the present state of Delhi. Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. TV, pp. 419.432, 1705 

Fresca, C, J. Delhi and its Environs, 
A Pocket Companion for Visitors to that 
city and its suburbs. 8vo., pp. 21 and 6. 

| Delhi}, 1878 

Hariy wp-Diw Anmstan. [No title. Inserip- 
tions on the principal buildings of Shah 
Jahinibid and Old Delhi, transcribed in 
imitation of the original characters.] 4to., 
119 folios. AH, 1232 (1817) 

MS. Or. 4505. Brit, Musour, 

Harcoverr, Lt, A. The New Guide to 

Delhi. 8vo., pp. ix and 142. with 3 plans. 
“Pioneer Pregs,” Allahabad, 1866 

———— Do. Second edition, Revised 
and enlarged. Svo., Pp. ix and 140, with 3 
plans. David, Meerut, 1870 
Do. Third edition. 8vo,, pp, ix 
and 143, with 3 plans. 

Victoria. Press, Lahore, 1873 

Heaas,G.R. ‘The Sevan Cities of Delhi, 
Svo., pp. xiv and 319, with 20 plates and 6 
folding plans. Thacker, London, 1906 

Josnt, S. N. Delhi in Pictures, Large Syo., 
pp. 40, with 46 illustrations. | 

Chitrashala Steam Press, Poona, 1912 

Krenz, H. G. Keene's Handbook for 

Visitors to Delhi, re-written and brought up 














to date by E. A, Duncan. Sixth edition. 


12mo., pp. Vili and 155, with map and 6 plans. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., Caloutta, 1006 


Previous oditiona in 1874 (2nd), 1882 (4th) | 


and Ish (th). 


Lewis, H. Report of the Committee 


appointed on the 4th October, 1847, on the 


Jamma Mnusjeed [of Feerozeabad). Journal 


of the Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp. 
64-71. 1860 

Lew, Hexny; asp Henny Copg. Some 
account of the “ Kalin Musjeed,” commonly 
called the “ Kalee Muosjeed,” within the 
new town of Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XVI, pp. 577-589, with 5 
plates, (plans, section and elevation). 1847 

Maxvet, G.S. Rah-numi’j Dilhi, Svo,, 
pp. iv and 488, with 11 lithographic plates, 
Lith. Phoenix Press, Delhi, 1874 


A guide to Delhi, with descriptions of the | 


principal places af note, 

Newett, Mayor H. A. Three Days at 
Dethi. A complete guide with map. Second 
Edition, Sm. 8vo., pp. 25. 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and 

Bangalore [1913] 

KRentox-Denxstsa, J. Delhi, the [mpe. 
tial City. 8vo., pp. 110, with 2 folding plans 
and 20 illustrations. 

Times Press, Bombay, 1911 
Aguida book. Partly the work of 8. Sen. 

RustaMst Nasarvann, Munshi. The 
History of the Kuth Minar (Delhi). Being 
an inquiry into its origin, ite authorship, its 
appellation and the motives that led to ita 
erection, from the testimony of Mohmedan 
Chroniclers and the inscriptions on the 
Minar. 12mo. pp. [¥il], vii and $4. 

Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 1911} 

SaNpDenRsON, Gonnow. Delhi Fort, A Guide 
to the Buildings and Gardens, Square Svo., 


pp. viii and 47, with 2 large folding plates, | 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutia, 1914 
Archaeological Survey of India publication. 
Sancix Byo B. ‘Art Arpak Bec. Sair 
ul-Manizil, MS. 11"%6}", ff. 92. Brit. 
Museum. Add. 24053. [c, 1811-1810) 





the base. MS, Brit. Museum, Add. sso6 
Art, TI, No. 6. 


A topographical account of the principal 


the dewira of Mr. (niterwarde Sir) Charles 
Beg saya that he had himeelf carefully token 
down the inscriptions, This copy lacke the 
drawings, for which blank spaces have been 
left, and breaks off at the description of the Qutb 
Minit, Another copy contains o continuation 
which treata of the Tomb of Iutmish and other 
monwments near the Masjid-i-Quwwat ul-Tslim. 
APS, Add. 19430 i# another copy of the above 
1a°x 0", ff. 71. The desoriptive portion is fuller, 
and the copies of inseriptiony more perfoct 
than in the preceding copy; a fow drawings havo 
boon introduced. See Rieu, B. Mus, CatL, 433-432, 
Another scopy Porsian M&. No. 351 in the 
Roy, Asiatic Socinty's Collection, if. 73. It is 
in Urdd and according to Wm. Irvine (Journal 
R.A.S., 1903, p. 384), it in probable that Sayyid 
Ahmad Ehiin wua very largely indebted ta it 
when writing his Agar-uy-Somddid [ g. 0.1 
S[ouze], J.C. A Brief History of Delhi, 
specially written for the Delhi Capital 
Directory. Svo,, pp.iv, 246 and xxxv, with 
plates. [The Printing and Publishing Ca., 
| Delhi, 1813.) 
Storaeux, Cane, A Handbook for Delhi. 
Second edition, 12mo., pp. 36. 
Mission Press, Luddhiana ; Thacker, Cal- 
cutta, 1ST6, 
STErHEN, Cane. The Archmology and 
Monumental Remains of Delhi. Rey., 8vo., 


-*~Pp. viand 284, with 46 mounted photographs. 


Simla, Ludhiana and Caloutta, [1876] 

Copies are frequently found which lIaok the 
photographs, aml were apparently lexus in that 
condition, 

Stewart, Wa. Inscription on a minar 
at Kootub ke Dirga, near the Usht Daht 
or Metal Pillar, The Minar measures 242} 
feet in height and 140 in circumference at 


A single sheet, 23°%18", with the above 
heading, signed Wim. Stewart. The inscription 
(6 linea) reoords the repaira oxeouted hy Path 
Rhiin, iff the reign of Iskandar Shih Loli, and 
is dated A. 909 (1603-4), This in the inscrins 
tion transeribed with Facsimile in Sayyid Ahmed 
Khin's Asdr az-SJnadid, appondix, p. 26, No. 14 
and p. 68, See Hieu, B, Afus, Cat, Ly p. 432 


wish coplea of Shake fnseriptiogss Wesel [eee 














THomas, Epwarp. ‘Che Chronicles of the 
Pathin Kings of Delhi, illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian 
Remains. 8vo., pp. xxv and 467, with 6 
plates, map and several woodcuts. 
Tribner, London, 1871 


Includes several insernptions on buildings of 


TremieTt, J.D. Notes on Old Delhi. 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XLX. 
Pt. I, pp. 70-38. 1870 


Vooe., J. Pu. Catalogue of the Delhi 


Museum of Archeology, (Founded in 
January, 1900), Sv¥o., pp. xi and 71. 


Baptist Mission Preas, Calcutta, 1908 
Bow “Appendix IL—The Sultans of Delhi 
and their cxwting monuments with approximate 


dates," pp. 60-71, | 
DHAR AND MANDC. 


Barnes, Carr. Eprsesr, Dhar and 


Mandu. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal 


Asiatic Sociely, Vol. XXL, pp. 339-391, with 
26 plates and folding map. 104 

Camrrent, J.M. Mindd, Journ., Bombay 
Branch, R. A. S., Vol. AUX, pp. sot re 


Containa contiderablo archmologica) infor- 

Tht icin. 

CaeswkL., R.A. C., The Vaulting System 
of the Hindola Mahal at Mandi. Journ. 
Hoy. Inst. of Brit. Architects, Vol. XXYV, 
pp. 237-249, with 14 illustrations. 
‘Reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVUL 

pp. 109-177, with 2 plates and é figures. 1018. 

Hakeis, Carfary Cuaupivs, The Ruins 
of Mandoo, the ancient Mahommedan capital 
of Maiwa, in Central India. By J. Guiard, 
of Nice, from the original sketches of 


Captain Claudius Harris, with descriptive | 


and historical notices, [chiefly founded on 
Sir John Malcolm's History of Central India,) 
and an Appendix. Folio, pp. [ii] and 20, 
with 6 coloured plates. Day, London, L860 

—— Do. A Koprint. 8vo., with 7 
photographs, Dhar, 1892 

SUBALTEEN. A Description of the Ruined 
City of Mandu, the ancient capital of 
Malwa ; with a sketch of its history during 
the period of its independence, under the 
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notes. Also an account of the Buddhist 
Cave ‘Temples of Ajanta, in Khandes. With 
ground-plan illustrations. By a Subualtern. 
Svo., pp. ii and 140, with 2 folding plates, 
Printed at the Bombay Times Press, 1854 


Yazpant, G. The Inscription on the 


Tomb of ‘Abdullah Shih Ghangal at Dhir. 


| Apigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 


1.5, with | folding plate. 1912 
Dated a.n. S50 (1455). 

Yaznanr, G. Remarks on the Inscriptions. 
of Dhir and Mania. Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica, 1911-12, pp. 8-11, 1914 

Zarak Hasan. The Inseriptions of Dhar 
and Manji. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 
1909-10, pp. 6-29, with 17 plates. 1p1z 





GAUR AND PANDWA. 


Asos. Ruins of Gour. [ From the 
“Friend of India,” No. VII] Asiatic 


Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. VILL, 


pp. 559-560; TX, pp, 30-33, 1819.90 


Bevesimor, H. [Notes on an inseription 
on o piece of black basalt in the Magistrate's 
compound at Maldah, referring to the 
building of a mosque at Gaur, A, #. 898 
(1492).) Proceedings of tha Asiatic Sociely 
of Bengal, p. 242. 1890 


Note on Major Francklin'’s 

Manuscript Description of Gaur. Journ., 

Asiatic Socicly of Bengal, Val. LXTTT, Pt. 1, 

pp. 85-99, L8h4 
Abstract : Proceedings, pp. 42-44. 

———— A ahort Notice of a Persian 
MS. on Gaur. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LAX, Pt. 1, p. 44. 1902 

On a MS, of 32 pp. inthe Indian Office Library, 

p- 1041, No. 2841 of Dr. Evhad's ‘italogue, Tt 

ia & report drawn up for Franklin by Shyfim 

Parahdd [q. v.) in 1810, 

Boutros, C. W. Annual Address. Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

103. 

See pp. 22-27 for notea on Gaur and Pandwe. 
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scribed, and represented in eighteen views ; 
with a topographical map. Compiled from 
the manuscripts and drawings of the late 
H. Creighton. 4to., pp. 12, with 19 plates 
(15 coloured), and explanatory text inter- 
leaved. 

Black, Parbury and Allen, London, 1817 

Kiso, L. B. B. [Letter containing Notes 
on Buildings at Gaur.) Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 93-95. 1875 

MonMoHaN CuakBavakti. Notea on 
Gour and other old Places in Bengal. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, 


pp. 199-234, with map of “ The Tract round | 





Gour” (after Rennell, 1779-Sla.p.). 1600. 
Ravewsnaw, Jonx Hexay. Gaur: its 
Ruins and Inscriptions. Edited, with con- 
siderable additions and alterations by his 
Widow. Impl. 4to., pp. xii and 102, with 
59 plates and large folding map. 
Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1878. 
Tho first 45 plates are mounted photographs, 
the remaining 14 ere photozincographa of 25 
inscriptions. The latter were also issued 
separately, without title-page, in « volume 
lettered: Suny of India Department, Photo- 
graphic Office, Caloutin, Photozincographe of Ina- 
eriptiona from Gaur ond Afaldah, 
See Cunningham, Reports, Vol. XV, pp. iv-v, 


29-76, 79-04, and plates XTT-XXVL Supple- 


mentary to the above. 

SHtyimM Parsuip, Munshi. 
in India Office Library, No. 2841.] Topo. 
graphy and history of the fortress of Gaur 
(or Gaurh, as it is spelt here, the anciont 
capital of Bangilah, also called Lakhnauti) 
and the township of Pandwah, compiled 


by Shiyim Parshid Munshi in November | 


and December, 1810, at 
Major William Franklin. 
Bee Beveridge, (H.). 
Wareksouse, Con, J, [Dating  insorip- 
tion on a piece of black basalt, recording 
the building of a mosque, probably at 
Gaur, a.m. S98 (1402)]. Proceedings of the 
Asialie Sociely of Bengal, p. 242. 1890. 
Wesrmacorr, E. Visey. Ravenshaw's 


the request of 
4to. 


“Gaur.” Caleuwila Review, Vol. LXIX, pp. | 


GS-83. 


[Persian MB. 


| Agra, pp. Xix-xx. 





Yazpant, G. A New Inscription of 
Sultan Nusrat Shih of Bengal [at Gaur), 
Epiyraphia [ndo-Moaslemica, Wi 1-12, pp. 5-7, 


with 1 plute. 1ol4, 
Recording the crection of m gate, probably 
of the Dikhil Darwixt at Gaur, by Nugrat 

Shith, in 4,7. 026 (1519-20), ) 

GWALIOR, 

Grirrin, Sm Lerer. Famous Monuments 
of Central India. Illustrated by a series 
of eighty-nine photographs in permanent 
autotype. With descriptive letterpress. 
Oblong folio, pp. xx and 105, with 89 plates. 

Sotheran, London, {1886] 

Gwalior: pp. 44-39 and plates XCKVIII- 
XLVI. | 

Work was done here under Jahiingir anced 

Shah Juhiin. Tomb cf Muhammad Ghaus, pp- 

87-89, and plate XILVII. eae 

Jounstone, J. W. D. Gwalior, 1905. 4to., 
pp. x and 138, with 48 plates (11 coloured), 

Bumpus, London, [1907] 
Includes « plan of the fortress, 

Keira, Mason J. B. Preservation of 
National Monuments: [Fortress Gwalior. 
August 1882. 8vo., pp. 79 with 4 plates 
and 2 figures in the text, 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1983 
Three Mosques, Tombs of Muhammad Ghaus. 

Khandowls Khiin, Nuseri Khiin, ete., pp. 47-52. 

Appendix A; Arts, Industries, &e., pp. 61-74 

Steno Carving, Coloured Tiles, Mota)-ware ete. 

Newatt, Con Gwalior. Transactions of 


the Archaeological Society of Agra. 1874. 
N., D. J. F. Note to Col. Newall’s 


Paper on Gwalior (Trans. A, 8S. A, P,) 
Transaciona of the Archaeological Sociely of 
L875 
Dating inscriptions on Great Mosque, and over 

the ‘Alamgiri Gate of Gwalior, 

Samant Batwaxt Row Bra YASAHER, 
ScCINDIA. History of the Fortress of 
Gwalior. 8vo,, pp. [i] and 55, with plan, 

Education Society's Press, Bombay, 
With lista of buildinga rained at aach seer 
JAUNPOR. 

Axoy. An article on (i}—Jounporendimah 

by Fuqueer Khairooddeen Mahomed Allah. 





1579. | abadi; Persian MS., (ii) Ferishta's History 
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Zo ax-Fagin ‘Aut. Jughrifiyah i Jann- 
pir. 8vo., pp. 100. Lith. Lucknow, [1874] 


Seo Part I: History and topography of Jaun- 
pur. 


of Kings of Jaunpore, translated by Briggs. | 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XLI, pp. 114-158. 1865 


Contains architectural notes. 

BiocuMann. [Reading and translation 
of inscription on a pillar in front of the 
Masjid in Jaunpér Fort, commemorating 
the erection of a mosque in a.H. 778 (1377).] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 14-15. 1875 

Horne, CHarites. Notes on the age of 
the ruins chiefly situate at Bandras and 
Jaunpir. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, Pt. I, pp. 160-164. 1873 | 

Suggesting that some of the mosques, e.g., 
the Atala Masjid, were built with Hindu mate- 
rials on a Hindu substructure. 

Kuar ap Din Munammap, Iléhdbddi. 
A Translation of the History of Jounpoor ; 
from the Persian of Fuqeer Khyr 66d deen 
Moshummud. By an Officer of the Bengal 
Army. [R. W. Pogson.] 8vo., pp. vi and 
75. India Gazette Press, Calcutta, 1814 

Part II; “Containing an Account of the 
foundation of the Ancient Buildings of the City ; 


including the Fort, Mosques, Tanks, Mausoleums, 
&c.,”" pp. 36 to end. 

[Written for Mr. Abraham Willard. See E.D,, | 
Ross, in J.A.S.B., LX XI, Pt, I, p- 136.] 
TREGEAR, V. Notice of an Ancient Mahal 

or Palace near Jaunpiir, in which some 

Hindu Coins were lately dug up. Journ., 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 617- | 

620. 1834 

Inciudes short notes on Muhammadan build- ———— [Letter on Muhammadan tomb- 





Cotz, Henry Harpy. Illustrations of 
Ancient Buildings in Kashmir. Prepared 
| under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, from photographs, 
Plans, and drawings taken by order of the 
Government of India. Impl. 4to., pp. 31, 
with 57 plates and map. Allen, London, 1869 

Enclosure round Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s Tomb 

(Hindu Temple modified), p. 15, with 4 plates. 

JARRETT, Mazon H. 8. Note on an 
Inscription found upon a stone lying near 
the ruins of a Masjid on Lanka Island, 
Wular Lake, Kashmir. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Pt. I, pp. 16-20. 1880 

Recording the construction of an edifice A.x. 

847 (1443-4), by Zayn Ibad [Zain ul-‘ Abidin]. 

LoOEWENTHAL, Rzey.I. Some Persian Ins- 
criptions found in Srinagar, Kashmir. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXII, pp. 

278-290. 1864 

On (i) Mosque of Shahi Hamadan ; (2) Tomb 


of Zain ul-‘Abidin ; (3) On and near the Great 
Mosque. 





Murray-Aynstey, Mrs. H. G. M. Notes 
on some remarkable remains in Kashmir. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 2-3. 1895 


Remains of two Ziyarats, etc. 


ings. Compiled chiefly from the History of | St0nes in Kashmir, with the Greek cross as 
Jaunpir by Maulavi Khair-ud-Din Muham- | Ornament. Also on four designs from a band 
mad. of carving in the old wooden Habbakhorten 
Masjid, near Pandrekhan, Kashmir.] Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 


Vost, Masor W., Jaunpur and 
4afarabad Inscriptions. Journ., Roy. Asiatic 


Society, pp. 131-142. 1905 | 54-55, with 2 plates. 1897 
Short note on above by H. Beveridge, ibid., Said to have been built in the time of Jahangir, 
p- 364. 1905 





LAHORE. 
ANDREWS, Frep. H. Wazir Khan’s Mos- 
que, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art.. Vol. X, pp. 


27-30, with 6 double plates and 2 single 
(coloured), | 1903 


Short note on above by R. P. Dewhurst, 
“Inscription on the Atala Mosque,” [variant 
reading], ibid., pp. 366-367. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, “ The 
Jaunpur Inscription,’ (variant readings], ibid,, 
Pp. 165. 1909 


w 
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| Anox. Welcome. Honoured Guests this 
is for you. 8vo., pp. 8. 
- Panjab Economical Press, Lahore, 1893 
A Guide to Lahore : worthless. 


Fortresses et palaisindiens. La 


Construction Moderne, tome XIII, pp. 6-7, 
with 1 illustration [““ Porte du Palais de 
| 1897 


Corz, Henry. Public Inscriptions at 
Lahore. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 308-313. 1858 

Dating inscriptions on the Moti Mandir, Hati- 
por Gate, Badshihi Mosque, Mosque of Wazir 

Khan, Tila? Mosque, etc, 

Kipling, J. L. The Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. IL. 
pp. 17-18, with 5coloured plates, (3 double). 

1887 

MvHamMAD AD-Dtn, called Faug. Shala- 
marbagh ki sair. Second edition. 8vo., pp. 
78. Lith. Bhawal Press, Lahore, 1901 

An account of the ShalAmfar Gardens at 


Lahore, with a biographical sketch of Madho | 


Lal Husain of Lahore. 

THomeson, J. P. The Tomb of the 
Emperor Jahangir. Journ., Punjab Histori- 
cal Society, Vol. I, pp. 12-30 with 1 plan. 1911 

MonamMaD Latir, Sayid. 
History, Architectural Remains and Anti- 
quities, with an account of its modern 
institutions, inhabitants, their trade, cus- 
toms, &c. Illustrated with more than 100 
engravings and a map of Lahore. 8vo. pp. | 
Xili, Vv, ili, 426 and xii. 

“New Imperial Press,” Lahore, 1892 

Vocrt, J. Pu. Historieal Notes on the 
Lahore Fort. Journ., Punjab Historical 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 38-55. 191] 

Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore Fort. 

Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. XIV, pp. 1-26, with 

76 plates (35 coloured). 1911-1912 
Forms the whole of Vol. XTY. 


MATHURA. 
Biocumann. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Mathura.) Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp- 12-17, 1873 











Lahore: its | 


| Society of Bengal, Vol. V, pp. 635-638. 





-HISHOLM, R. F. Tiroomal Naik’s Palace, 
Madura. Sessional Papers of the Roy. Inst. 
of Brit. Architects, Vol. XXVI, pp. 159-178, 
with 2 plates, 1876 

In mixed Hindu-Muhammadan style ; finished 

c, 1934, 

Growss, F, S. Mathur4 : a District Memoir, 
8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii,182, iii and Vii, with 
2 maps and 5 plans; pp. iii and 183. 

North-Western Provinces’ Government 
Press. [Benares ?] 1874 

3 —— Do. Second edition. Ilus- 
trated, revised and enlarged. 4to., pp. vii, 
Vv, 3, 2,520 and iv, with 33 plates and 
folding map. 

N.-W. P. and Oudh Govt. Press, [Benares 2] 
1880 











Brverince, H. Old Places in Murshi- 
dabad. Calcutta Review, Vols. XCIV ; pp. 322- 
345 ; XCV, pp. 195-216; XCVI, pp. 233-249. 

1892-93 
Includes an account of the mosques and 
tombe there, 

Buioocumann, H. Notes on Sir4juddaulah 
and the town of Murshidabad, taken from 
a@ Persian Manuscript of the Tarikhi 
Manguri. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 85-104. 1867 

Includes an account of the old Imambara, 

burnt A.H. 1253 (1836). 

LayarD, Carr. F. P. The ' Mausoleum 
of the Nuwabs Ali-Verdi Khan and Soo raj- 
ood-Dowlah, at Khooshbagh, near Moorshed- 
abad. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXT, pp. 504-511, with 2 Plates. 1852 

With semi-circular arches and “ little of 

oriental architecture in its form.” Completed 

by Suraéj-ud-Daulah of ‘* Black Hole” notoriety, 
PAKPATTAN. 

Irvine, M. The Shrine of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj at Pakpattan. Journ., Panjab 
Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 70-76. 1911 

Monan Lan, Munshi. A brief account 
of Masi‘d, known by the name of Farid 
Shakarganj or Shakarbér. Journ., Asiatic 
1836 


Includes a description of his tomb at P&lk 
Patan. 
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MODERN, PRESENT POSITION, Eve. 

CHisHoLM, R. Frettowes. New College 
for the Gaekwar of Baroda, with Notes 
on Style and Domical Construction in India. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 141-146, with 
4 plates and 1 diagram. 1883 


CLARKE, C. Purpon, C.I.E. Some Notes 


upon the Domestic Architecture of India. | 


Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXI, 
pp. 731-746, with 3 plans and 1 ghosts 
Synopsis: The Architect, Vol. XXIX, p. 368. 
Chiefly, but not entirely, on Hindu work. 
Street Architecture of India. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXTI, 
pp. 779-788, with 16 plates. 1884 
Crooks, Wint1am. A Note on the Art, 
Industries of Mirzapur. Journ., Ind. Art. 
Vol. V, pp. 55-56, with 4 plates. 1893 
GHOSE, HEMENDRA Prasap. Indian Art. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. CXVI, pp. 98-107. 1903 | 


GrowseE, F.S.C.I.£. The Rebuilding of 
Bulandshahr. Calcutta Review, Vol. LX XIX, 
pp. 128-157. 1884 

— Bulandshahr: or Sketches of 
an Indian District; social, historical and 
architectural. 4to., pp. viii, 88 and 10, with 
8 plates (3 folding). 

Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1884 

pee Chap. III: The rebuilding of Bulandshahr; 

pp. 51-84. Also pp. 48-49—TIdgsh and mau- 
soleum. 

Indian Architecture of To-Day, 
as exemplified in new buildings in the 
Bulandshahr District. 4to., 2 parts, pp. vi, 
with 14 plates, explanatory text inter- 
leaved; pp. vi and 11, with 38 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, 

N.-W. Prov. and Oudh Govt. Press, Alla- 
habad, 1885; and Medical Hall Press, 

Benares, 1886 

Hamitton, Ivig. Modern Indo-Saracenic, 
(Sandeman Hall, Quetta.) Journ., Ind. Art. 
Vol. IX, pp. 64-65, with 3 plates. 1901 


Designed by Col. Jacob in Indo-Muhammadan 
Style. 





Havett, E. B. Art Education in India. 
Calcutia Review, Vol. CXI, pp. 306-319. 1900 
—— Do. Ibid. Vol. CXII, pp. 
146-152. 1901 
Reply to eritics. 

— Modern Native Indian Architec- 
ture. [Report of Lecture.] The Architect, 
Vol. LXXXIX, pp. 119-120, 1913 

IsHwar. Modern Indian Architecture, 
adapted to the use of Artisans, Students, 
Builders, and Architects, (With thirty-two 


| plates.) Impl. 4to., pp. ii and 52, 


Education Society’s Steam Press, 

Bombay, 1892 

Kretine, J. L. Indian Architecture of 
To-Day. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. I, No. os 


| pp. 1-5, with 12 plates. 1884 


SANDERSON, GoRDON. Types of Modern 


Indian Buildings at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 


Lucknow, Ajmer, Bhopal, Bikanir, Gwalior, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, with notes 
on the craftsmen employed on their design 
and execution. 4to., pp. [iii], ii, 22 and 3, 
with 47 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1913 
Tempe, Cart. R,C. A Study of Modern 
Indian Architecture, as displayed in a 
British Cantonment. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. 
I, pp. 57-60, with 7 plates. 1885 





FRESCO PAINTING. 
PortTFoLio or INDIAN Art, 4to., 28 parts, 
47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), no 
text. London, [1881-1886] 


Part 13, 2 plates: Fresco decoration, Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 


Anon. Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra. Journ., 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 11 coloured 
plates. 1895 

The plates illustrate the fresco-paintings. 
Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Dravw- 
ings of Historical Guildings, [q. v.]. 


Corr, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio. 8.l,, [1884] 

Fresco painting, plate 5. 


[ Serrmuser, 1922 


SEPTEMBER, 1922 ] 


Corn, H. H. Preservation of National 

Monuments. Delhi. Folio. l., [1884] 

Coloured double-plate showing original design 

of painted ceiling in the Diwin-i-Khis before 
being repainted in 1876. 

The above plate is also to be found reprinted 
in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of His- 
torical Buildings, plate 33. 

———— Preservation of National 
Monuments. Agra and Gwalior. Folio. 


s.l., [1885] 


Fresco painting, Tomb of I‘timad ud-Daulah, 
Agra, plates 1-3 (coloured). 

HEnDLEY, THomas Howser. Decorative 

Artin Rajputana. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. II. 


pp. 43-50, with 9 plates(7 coloured), 1888 


See p. 47, and the plates. 

Jacos, Mayor §. 8. Fresco painting [as 
practised in Jeypore]. Professional Papers 
on Indian Engineering, No. 360, pp. 203- 
207, with 1 folding coloured plate. 

Thomason College Press, Roorkee, 1881 


Jacos, Con. 8. 8S. Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details. Folio, 12 vols. 

London, 1890-1913 

See Part IX.—Dados: with a note on the 

process of Fresco-Painting in Jeypore. Exam- 

ples are shown on plates 49-58, and also 

in Part VII, plates 16, 23-28, and Part X, plates 

1, 2and 10. All coloured. 
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Kretixe, J. S. The Mosque of Wazir 


| Khan, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. I, 


pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates (3 double). 
| 1887 

Partly decorated with fresco painting. 
recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur 
Sikri, near Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VI, 
pp. 69-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 


Decorative Paintings from the 


Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Journ. - 


Ind. Art., Vol. VI. pp. 91-94, with 8 colour- 
ed plates. i 1895 
Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw- 
ings of Historical Buildings, [q. v-], with the 
addition of 11 coloured plates. 
Wall Paintings from Salim 
Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VILL. pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. 1898 
Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 

Pathptr Sikri, Part III. 

——— Wall Paintings from the Jami’ 
Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Journ. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 55-57, with 10 
coloured plates. 1899 


Condensed from The Mogul Architecture of 
Fathptr Sikri, Part IV. 








A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 
By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BT. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


Makhdim ’ Alam of Hajipur, a strong partizan of Nusrat Shah of Bengal against the latter’s 


younger brother, Mahmfd, and Sher Khfn had been friends from the time of Babur’s Eastern 


Campaign, and when Nusrat Shah died in 1532 and Mahmtd Shah soon afterwa 
throne, Makhdfim ’*Alam was glad of Sher Khan’s assistance. 
Bihar and Sher Khan exhibited Parthian tactics, i.e., he declined battle before superior forces, 
raided, harassed, and judiciously retreated, inspired false confidence, and then 
attacked. ‘This first success in direct battle gave Sher Khan that 


was to make him eventually a great monarch. 


Soon afterwards Makhdim ’*Alam was killed in another action, and the LohAnis, 
Sher Khan was still an upstart, succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of his whilom pupil, 
Jalal Khan Lohani, in a conspiracy against him, which ended ineffective 
flight of Jalal Khan and his Lohani friends to 
Khan was accordingly relieved from an embarrassing position and became 


in Bihar, but he was by no means safe with the Mughals to the West and Bengal tothe East. 





rds seined the 
Mahmadd’s generals attacked 


suddenly 
military ambition which 


to whom 


ly in the unexpected 
Mahmid Shah of Bengal for protection. Sher 


substantive ruler 


“—— 
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The first thing he did was toinvade Bengal, adopting on a larger scale his old plan of cam- 
paign when proceeding against his father’s rebels around Sasaram; and whenever he met with 
the enemy he entrenched himself. The enemy this time was Ibrahim Khan, Mahmid Shah’s 
general, and the result of Sher Khin’s tactics was that Ibrahim Khan’s much superior forces, 
reinforced by elephants and a then famous artillery park, were never able to get to grips with 
Sher Khan’s very inferior force, whilst he was able to sally out of his entrenchments and worry 
them. He thus managed to keep them on the retreat. This went on until Sher Khan came 
up with. Ibrahim Khan at a strategic point—Sirajgarh on the Kid! river, where there was a 
narrow plain about five miles wide, between the Ganges to the North and the Kharagpér Hills 
tothe South. Neither side could surprise the other. Ibrahim Kh4n’s right flank was protect- 
ed by the Ganges, his left by the Kharagpir Hills and his rear closed by the fort of Mungér. 
Sher Khin’s entrenched camp was only assailable by an overwhelming force. Ibrahim Khau 
asked for reinforcements. 

This forced Sher Khan into action and he acted with his usual acuteness. He gave out 
that he intended a pitched battle in the open field on the morrow. He then placed his 
infantry in ambush and sent picked cavalry forward at dawn to feign an attack and retreat. 
This manoeuvre drew the enemy’s cavalry away from the rest of his forces, and Sher Khan 
fell on the latter from his ambush, while his own retreating cavalry turned anJ charged, 
stirrup to stirrup, Afghan fashion. In the result Ibrahim Khan was himself killed and his 
army routed. Sher Khin had now shown himself to be a consummate general—in organi- 
sation, plan of campaign and tactics. The battle of Sirajgarh transformed the former 
Jagirdar of Sisaram into a personage to be reckoned with in all the Indian politics of the day. 
Among his notable military performances up to this time must be mentioned his organisation 
of the armed peasantry, which he had created for the consolidation of his father’s fief, into a 
peasant militia armed with matchlocks, the precursor of the baksariyas of Suraéju’ddaula and 
Clive. 

Sher Khan was now looked on as the deliverer and actual ruler of Bihar, since his liege- 
lord Jalal Khan Loh4ni had deserted his kingdom, and as has been already seen, he knew how 
to keep his subjects contented. He governed in the old way, superintending everything 
himself, suppressing oppression of all kinds, especially of the peasantry, fixing all salaries 
himself, and paying them in full. 

But he was not an Afghan for nothing, and he soon exhibited all the guile of hisrace. His 
attitude was studiously unassuming, though his ambition was now boundless. Ostensi- 
bly he held Chunar as a military subordinate of Huméyan and laid no claim to sovereignty 
in Bihar, thus lulling both HumAyfn and Mahmiad Shah of Bengal into a false security. 
Meanwhile, he unobtrusively consolidated his forces, collecting and equipping a formidable 
army with his accustomed skill and foresight. He had discovered the uses of infantry, 
which was an unusual idea in his day, and raised them in large numbers ; but while he enter- 
tained elephants, he discarded the field artillery, then made famous by Babur (with immense 
effect be it said), because it was in his day tooimmobile. This shows that he was no copyist 
but a thinker for himself. Still, his military expenditure was necessarily very high, and to 

meet it he was driven to seizing the gold that his ward, Fath Malika, had placed under his care, 
and repaying it by a fief. This actis not defensible and shows him to be a man of his time. 

In 1535 Bahadur Shah of Gujarit had refused to deliver up Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 

the rebel brother-in-law of Humayiin, and thus began the great war between the two rulers. 

Here was Sher Khin’s opportunity, Safe from Humayin, fully occupied in the West, he 
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turned on Mahmad Sh&h in the East. He did nothing much in that year, but in 1536, 
finding himself held up on the then only route to Gaur at Teliagarhi, he led his army by another 
way, at that time entirely unknown, through the hilly jungle tract of the Jharkhand. It was 
a great feat, showing fine leadership and enterprise and imagination, performed again later 
onin 1659 by Mir Jumla, but with infinitely more resources at his disposal. Sher Khan had his 
reward and appeared unexpectedly before Gaur, but without siege artillery. Mahmitd 

Shah, however, still held the cards—he could easily have withstood a long siege ; his allies, 
the Portuguese, now landed on the coast in force, held the Ganges, and the rains were ap- 
proaching in three or four months, making a return through the Jharkhand impossible at 
that season. Sher Khin on the whole was not in a favourable position after all, but the 
moral effect of his two victories over the Bengali forces and his sudden appearance before Gaur 
-overawed Mahmid Shah, who, discarding Martim Affonso de Mello’s advice, bought off 
Sher Khan for a very large sum, used the very following year to raise a new army against 
him, and also a valuable tract ofland useful for future attack on him. Sher Khan was now 
no longera ‘new man,’ but the most powerful Afghan chief in India—the Hazrat-i-’Ali. He 
was about fifty years of age. 

The campaign against Bahadur Shah of Gujarat went well for Humayfiin, and the situa- 
tion thus created not only kept Sher Kh4n quiet in 1536 in regard to Bengal, but made him 
successfully conciliate Humayin through the kind offices of Hindi Bég, the successor of his 
old friend Junéd Barlis of Jaunptir. , 

Early in 1537 Bahadur Shah was drowned at sea and Humaydn returned to Agra. Mean- 
while, Mahmid Shah had been negotiating for help from the Portuguese. All this placed 
Sher Khan in a difficulty. He felt obliged to proceed against Mahmid Sh4h before effective 
help could reach him, and he had to be careful of himself in Bihar with Humayin at Agra. 
He decided to attack Mahmid Shah in the autumn of 1537 on the pretext of an impossible 
demand for tribute, but this was no worse than Mahmiad Shah’s simultaneous actionin securing 
aggressive help from the Portuguese. Both sides in fact tore up their treaty. The campaign, 
however, was a barren one, as Humayién had now become hostile to Sher Khan and Bihar 
was in danger. So Sher Khan did not get further than an investment of Gaur and the frus- 
trating of the Portuguese assistance. Also, he now had Hum4yin not only as an active 
enemy, but as a formidable one, because he had acquired the service of Rimi Khan, the famous 
commander of Bahadur Shah's artillery, together with his guns. 


Sher Khan was consequently in a critical position. Humayin had started for Chunar 
and might join Mahmid Shah, and the Portuguese were in force at Chittagong. He had also 
to leave his son, Jalal Khan Sar, with Khawas Khan to look after Gaur. He met the situa- 
tion with his accustomed foresight and skill. He laid a trap for Humayan by an obstinate 
though useless defence of Chunar under Ghazi Sar and Sultan Sarwani, to gain time to con- 
quer Bengal. Humaytn duly fell into the trap of sitting down in front of Chunar, the reduc- 
tion of which could not really hurt Sher Khan, and wasted bis time over it, which his wily 
opponent left him in peace to do. 


Sher Khan’s proceedings, as reported by the chroniclers, now became thoroughly Oriental, 
and indeed Indian. He wanted to capture the great fortress of Rohtis as a city of refuge for 
the wives and families of the Afghans, and is said to have got it, firstly by bribing Chéraman 

the Brahman Deputy of the Raja, to influence his master to let the families in, which he did 
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by the familiar Hindu trick of threatening suicide by a Eraéhman (dharna) unless he agreed. 
This act of treachery was followed up by filling litters, supposed to contain “secluded” women 
and therefore inviolable, with armed men, who then seized the fortress. The whole proceeding 
was an act of sheer treachery, This is not an uncommon tale in Northern India and 1 ath 
the stories of Chiramin and of the deceptive litters have heen denied by Indian writers: 
Whatever be the truth, Sher Khan gol possession of the great strategic fortress of Rohtix 
from ita Hindu owner. 

Rimi Khin wes now seriously threatening Chunir and the capture of Gaur became » 
important, bot Sher Khiin’s general there, Khawis Khin, was accidentally drowned in the 
fort ditch, and po he appointed his own younger brother, with (he same title, in his Place, and 
sent him very urgent fis ei The new commander was u most capable man, and by 
April 1538 Gaur fell to Sher Khan, and with it the independence of Bengal. The younger 
Khaw&s Khin subsequently became Sher Khan's right hand man and ablest general. Sher 
Khiin thus became de fact ruler of Bengal in his fifty-seoond year, 


The next move in the game was the fall of Chunir, owing to a Mughal stratagem, so. 
Oriental that the Afghans should not have been simple-minded enough to have been taken in 
by it. But simplicity, side by side with cunning, haw always been a characteristic of that 
people. The fort surrendered under promise of enfety from Humaydn, which was disregarded 
by Rimi Khin, who ont off both hands of ita 200 gunners : a deed which Sher Khan remem. 

Humiyiin was at last free—but too late—to march against Sher Khin, for whom he 
Was no match either in diplomacy or feneralship, though the latter was still inclined to he 
overawed by the reputation of Mughal majesty and military power. Sher Khiin’s strategic 
position, however, remained advantageous, as he could retreat indefinitely into the hilly 
regions reaching to Central India and leare strong, andin those dayy almost impregnable, 
fortresses en roule to worry the Mughals until he wore them out. His diplomatio skill is 
shown in his offering to give up Bihir and rule in Bengal as Humiyiin's vassal, so that he 
appeared, not as «rebel against his liege lord, but as one who was defending what he had 
won for himself. The pair were now obvious enemies. 











Thus began the " Rave for Bengal.” Now comes into play the question of comparative 
generalship. Sher Khin rent the bulk of his troops towards Rohtis and slipped away 
himself towards Gaur with a few cavalry. HumA&yiin followed in Pursuit ; but Sher Khan, 
making a detour, managed to place himself behind his pursuers in the hills about Sikurim. 
Humiyin reached Munér on the Sén in complete ignorance of Sher Khiin's whereabouts, 
Here he met Mahmdd Shih as o fugitive, to the latter's tramitory comfort. 


Sher Khan let Humiytin goon to Patnain peace, following him up In concealment, and 
as it now became urgent for him to reach Bengal before Humiyiin, he used his knowledge of 
the country to get ahead of the Mughal forces unperceived, till a fow miles east of Patna the 
Mughal scouts found him on the roud to Mungér. After a somewhat harrow escape, Sher 
Khin got away in boats down the Ganges to Gaur in about two days. Arrived at Gaur, he 
sent his son Jalal Khin Str to block Huméiytin’s passage at Tehfghari at all costs without 
engaging the Mughals in the open. Jalal Khin Sdr, however, did give them battle and 
defeated them with immense moral effect, for thus the Afghiins of Shur Khin had actually 
dufeated the Mughals of Huméytn in open fight. 


v 
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This check of the Mughals guve Sher Khan time to clear out of Gour with an immense 
booty for Rohtis, by the now familiar route through the Jharkhand, directing his son to 
evacuate Teliighari and join him, which he did, Humdyiin now marched in fancied triumph 
to Gaur, while Sher Khan had got in safety between him ond the provinces of his Agra 

Sher Khan's journey through the Jharkhand jungles in the rains was as preat a feat as 
any he had previously performed, and he at once proceeded to shake the foundations of Huma- 
yiin’s rule in order to draw him off from Bengal. His conduct towards the Mughals was now 
ferocious. As has been said already, ho waa not an Afghin for nothing. He neither forgot 
nor forgave injuries and he remembered the fate af the gunners of Chunar. He soon captured 
Benares, and scoured the country to Jaunpir and Kanauj, acting as a soversign prince 
and collecting the revenue. He plundered the towns, but characteristically spared the peas- 
antry. Sher Khiin was marching on Agra when he heard of Humaydn's departure from Gaur, 
where he and his officers had been living in false security and luxurious idleness for nine months, 
while the Mughals in Agra were quorrelling with each other and Sher Khan was ocoupy- 
ing his provinces. Sher Khin did not hesitate: He abandoned his tour of conquest and 
returned to South Bihir and the neighbourhood of Rohtds, thus leaving the way open to 
Humayin to reach Agra by the Northern bank of the Ganges undisturbed. His object 
wax apparently that the strife should stop, and that Humiyin in Agra and himself in Bihar 
aod Bengal should rule, side by side, in peace. Humiyiin did not seize the opportunities 
thus offered but crossed the river tomarch on Munér on the Sin right into the Tiger's maw 
esit were. Sher Khiin had placed adivision under Khawis Khin in the hills, ostensibly 
tokeep the troublesome Mahiratha Cheros in order, but really to get bebind the Mughal 
force—an old trick of his. 

Humiéyiin'’s army arrived at Munérin a somewhat disorgunised condition, which tempted 
Sher Khan to attack it with the general assent of his Afghfn officers. This he proceeded to do 
in his own inimitable way. By leaving Rohtis with his main force, he put himself, aa well 
43 Khawis Khin, behind Humityin and let him be aware of it. And then he made a wide 
detour in the hills and marched past HumAyin, so that he could surprise him from the 
front, and did so by entrenching himself more suo opposite him on the bank of the Thora 
Nadi, a swampy little stream runninginto the southern bank of the Gangea between Chaunsa 
and Buxer., Here Sher Khan effectively chocked Humaydn, who could neither attack him 
normaroh past him without exposing his flank. The armies sat opposite each other till the 
rains, when Sher Khiin was flooded ont and retreated to the Karmandsha river, where the 
armies. repeated at Chaunsii the situation of the Thori Nadi. 

Humiyin was now in distress and short of supplies, and without help from the quarrel. 
ling factions at Agra. He made overtures for peace, but they came to nothing, 

Then Sher Khin let it be known that Khawis Khin had lost touch with the Cheros and 
made public preparations to co after him, which entirely misled the Mughals. Finally he 
marched some miles up the Karmandshi at hight in the direction of the Cheros, crossed 
the river safely unperceived, and was joined by Khawiis Khan, Ho now had the Mughals 
between him and the Ganges, with the Karmanfshi in front of them, and could fall on their 
left flank in full foree at daybreak. The situation was parallel with that in 187], when the 
French General, Bourbaki waa surprised in flank, with consummate skill, by Manteufel, who 
had walked round the younger Garibaldi at Dijon, which was supposed to protect Bourhaki's 
left flank, and fel] upon him when he had the Swiss frontier on his right flank and the 
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sata d German army of communication in front. ‘There can be only one result in such 


a situation. The Mughal Army fled and Humiydn barely escaped across the Ganges with 
his life, while his harem fell into Sher Khiin’s hands, Sher Khiin, however, never fought 


with the helpless—peasants, women and children—but protected them all. 


The effect of the battle of Chauns4 was to make Sher Khan de facto king of Bengal, 


Bihar and Jaunpir. Even now he acted with his habitual prudence and foresight, and made 


no serious attempt to follow up HumAyiin or to march on Agra. He was specially severe to 


Mughal and lenient to non-Mughal prisoners, and he recognised that in many respects, for 
all bis vietories, he was still an upstart in the eyes of such Afghiin families as the Lodis, Far- 


milis, Sarwiinis, and their like, 8o he proceeded with caution until his unquestioned position 


with the people was such as toinduce the old nobles, on the proposition of Masnad-j-"Ali' Ishi 
Ehiin Sarwin!, to proclaim him at Ganr as sovereign of the territories stretching from 


Kanauj to the Bay of Bengal, under the style of Sher Shih As-Sultin-al-’Adil, in December 


1580, when he was 53 years of age. 

Sher Shih now found, like other conquerors, that when he had reached to more than 
hia ambition he had to act with greater vigour than ever to keep the position he had attained, 
His course was not easy, He made overtures for support to the rulers of Gujarit‘and Malwa, 
which were abortive because they did not properly appreciate the consequendes of his achieve- 
nents ; and thon he had to go after HumAyiin still in active defence at Agra, In this pursuit 
his son, Quii Khin Sir, met his death at the hands of HamAytin’s forces in an attempt to 
capture Kilpi for his father, owing to want of eupport from Qadir Shah (Malla Khan) of 
Malwi, on which Sher Shih had confidently caloulated. This shows that even ho at times 
made mistakes, 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

ROTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

86. A Civil Servant’s Dismissal for Neghpot 
of Duty. 

18 April 1601. Comeuwliation of Fort St George. 
Mr. James Johnion the Esanymaster, continuing 
his Negligent idle life, and being little or noe wayes 
Serviceable in the Mint, Tic orderd he be dismuat 
tho Right Honble. Companyes Borvice and that 
what due to him to this time for-sallary ond 


bea disperst to Severall parta of the Countrov, 
which wee hope will be an effectuall moans for theig 
returns, when we may devide them to our Keverall 
fortifyed Settlements, eqpecially to Hominy, where 


they are in great want of Europeans, Op, cit, Loe. 
mut. 






oo. Proclamation relating to Counterfoit 
Gold Coinn. 


15 May 1001, Consultation af Fort 8 Crearge. 


dyett money be paid him by the Paymaster | There being of late great complaints of cL 
comterient faloo Pagodes of the Same fitamp as 


after his delivery the Mint Stores to the Mimt- Bre 
master. ( Hecords of Fort St. George. Diary and) °"™ but not half their fines or Vallue, o etrange 
Instané: whereol appeard to us this has toca - 


Consulfation Book af 1691.) | 
a7. Amnesty for fugitive Europeans. ofabout 1000 Pagodasnow brought by Mr Fraser 
and Mr Gray to be paid into the Right Henble. 


13 April 1691. Goneuliation af Fort St George, | | 
The President haveing notloo of imany English | C°™P*7¥es Cash upon Mr. Mose doeoused his 
Aroompt, w hereof Wore found me of hese hina 


fugitives, ot least 100, Sontterd about the Conptrey, a 
and haveing wed all possible meand to recall them che, tai cig eee tell of whom they received 
them; wherefore Tie orderd that Proclamation 


by throats and perewasions, but not being able | 

to prevaile, they being fearfull of Justice ; there- be made by beat of dram and affixt upon the Gate 
fore to recover thom, aw luo to prevent their apos- to ary down thea connterfejt Pagodew and their 
tateing from the Christian to the Moors [Muham- | "0 Upon Seveor panaltyes, Op. eit. loo, eit. 
madan) religion, Tie orderd that a General! pardon B.C, Tzmrce. 


My 
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A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 

By SIR RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 

(Continued from p, 184.) 

Humayin on his part was as dilatory as ever, hesitating and quarrelling with his brother 
and nobles, and he allowed Sher Shah toreach Allahabad and far up the Ganges. But despite 
his difficulties, the army and artillery he could still get together was larger and more formid- 
able than Sher Shah’s. Desertions induced him to cross the Ganges north of Qanauj and 
there the two armies entrenched much as at Chaunsa, opposite each other, across a small 
stream running into the Ganges, until the Mughals moved, on the 17th May 1520, to higher 
ground near Bilgram in the Hardoj district in front of Sher Shah, and brought on a general 
battle in the open field. 

The Mughal army was well deployed in the approved and successful plan of the day and 
was a truly formidable object for an inferior force to attack, but though this was the first 
time that Sher. Shah had met HumAfyiin in pitched battle where surprise was impossible, 
he showed himself a good tactician, as well as strategist, by the way he took advantage of the 
fighting constitution of a Mughal army of the time. He kept about a third of his force in 
support and divided the rest into three positions, with his son, Jalal Khan Sar, and Khaw4&s 
Khan on the wings, and himself opposite Humayiin’s powerful centre. He did no more 
than keep Huméaytin in check, and sent his wings to attack the Mughal flanks. Jalal Khan 
Str failed, but Khawas Khan succeeded in driving back his opponent. Meanwhile, the 
Mughal centre not being seriously opposed, started to advance. This enabled Khawias Khan 
to get behind the Mughal forces, It was here that Sher Shah showed his judgment in tactics. 
Every Mughal commander of the time, great or small, was accompanied in the field every- 
where in action by numerousunarmed slaves, who were an uncontrollable incumbrance in 
defeat. It was through these that Khawis Khan’s cavalry rode, with the result that they 
rushed in amongst the artillery and troops of Humfayin’s centre in a panic for protection, 
before either could deploy for action, and threw them into hopeless confusion, Sher Shah 
was then able not only to retrieve his son’s failure, but to attack HumAayiin’s centre when 
inconfusion. Humayin was completely routed and the battle of Bilgrim cost him his throne. 


Sher Sh&h then sent some of his lieutenants to frighten Humayfin out of Hindustan and 
pursue him to Lahor, while he followed more at leisure vid Agra and Delhi, characteristic- 
ally reprimanding unnecessary cruelty and punishing oppression of peasantry, Humiayin 
always hesitating, always unable to unite his family or adherents, was powerless to present 
a real front to Sher Shah, and retired in a vacillating way towards Tatt& and Bhakkar in 
Sind, accompanied by a general exodus of Mughals from Lahor, only asmall portion of whom 
followed him beyond Khushab on the Jhelam. Khawas Khan pursued him as far as the old 
Panjab frontier, where the Five Rivers are merged in the Panjnad on their way to join the 
Indus beyond the Uch, and then left him. It was during his sixteen years of wanderings in 
exile that Humayfn’s son, the great Akbar, was born in 1542 at Amarkot, in the desert 
between Sind and Rajputana. 

The mountainous country in the Northern Panjab in the upper courses of the Indus 
and Jhelam, occupied at that time by the warlike tribe of the Gakkhars, was always of great 
strategic value, from the days of Alexander onwards, for an invader from the North-west, 
and yet though no throne at Lahor or Delhi was safe while it remained independent, no pre- 
vious Muhammadan Dynasty had thoroughly subdued it. Sher Shah was not the man to 
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dentally « fortress which he named after hia Bibir stronghold of Rohtis. But he could 
not complete his design, because Khizr Khan, his Governor in Bengal, showed obvious signs 
of claiming independence, and had married the daughter of the dispossessed Mahmid Shah, 
Whose influence was by no means dead there. So Sher Shih mado one of his rapid surprise 
journeys in force from the northern Panjab to Gaur, arrivingin March after a journey of 
about two months, and dealt effectively with Khizgr Khan. 

Bengal, owing toite distance from the Mughal centre, had always been under practically 
independent Governors, and nothing beyond an oocasional gift, extorted or given out of 
friendship, had ever reached Delhi from the outlying province by way of imperial revenue. 
Ent Sher Shab in his own inututable manner, in the words of Professor Qanungo, “ changed 
the military character of the provincial administration and substituted a completoly new 
méohanism, at once original in principle and efficient in working.” He proceeded to reduce 
its unwieldy size by aplitting it up into several smaller governorships, mutually independent 
and all appointed directly by him—henco the 19 sarkdre of the Atn-Akbart. And over 
them all he put an Amin-i-Bengala, a sort of referee in all local difficulties, but without execu- 
tive authority. The system stopped rebellion, secured uniformity of administration so far 
ag that was possible, and prevented Bengal from troubling Sher Shah thereafter. 

After settling Bengal, Sher Shih had, in 1542, to turn his attention to MAlw’ in Central 
fndia, as an independent MAlwi moant a serious menace to any power ruling from Delhi or 
Agra. It had come under MusalmAn rule in the days of the Mamlik or “ Slave” King, 
Altamizh (1234 a.n.), and thenee through the Tughlags, After the sack of Delhi by Timér 
si 4.D.),1¢ became independent under Turki rulers of Ghori and Khiljf origin until it 

verted to RAjpit rule under Rani Sangi of Méwar for a short time, till Bibur overthrew 
‘sta at the great battle of Kanwi in 1627, only to place it under the dominance of BahAdur 
Shih of Gujarat. On his death in 1537 most of it passed under the sway of Mallu Khan, 
a local noble, as Qadir Shah, one part of it under a Riijpiit chief, Piran Mal Chauhiin of Raisin, 
and another portion across the Narmadi under Mu'ayyin Khan of Hindid. All these chiefs 
had been hostile to Sher Shih fora long while. The situation was therefore specially danger- 
ons for him in view of Humayfin’s presence in their comparative neighbourhood, 

Sher Shih no doubt had old scores to settle with all the Malwa chiefs, and probably 
was not sorry to take action against them. But we need not follow the chroniclers in lay- 
ing stress On this aspect of the question, as the political conditions were obviously cause enough 
for so astute ainan. Thisis shown in his despatch of Shuja‘at Khiin, his Governor in Bihar, 
immediately after his victory at Bilgrim in M40, to take posseasion of Gwalior, so as to secure 
the southern fronticra of Delhi. This serious quest took Shuja'at Khan nearly two years to 
aoc plish, justin time for Sher Shih tostartfor MAlwé in 142. Piran Mal of Raisin sub- 
mitted without trouble and was left in subordinate possession of his territory, Qadir Shih 
also Came in to submit, wag well received and was offered the Sarkar of Gaur in exchange for 
Malwh, a policy in treating dethroned sovercigns which waa copied by Akbar with success, 
This caused Qiidir Shh to fly to Gujarat. Mu’ayyin Khan of Hindidé alsosubmitted volunta. 
rily, but was under suspicion nevertheless, and his territory was annexed, Thus Shor Shih 
came into peaceful possession of Milwi and returned to Agra, but his licutenants had 
to fight to retain it, before Qidir Shah and his allies were finally defeated under Shuja’at 
Khin and HAji Khin, Jagiedar of Dhir, the latter being rewarded for his HIrvioes by the 

Governorahip of MAiw& from Manda. 
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Soon after his return to Agra, Sher Shih found himself seriously faced by Maldev 


"of Mirwar, who had been intriguing with Humaydn, thon at Bhakkar in Sind, more or lesa 


under the protection of Shih Hussain of Tatti. 
Mildev Rathor, a man of great parts, had recently raised Marwar from an insignificant 





principality into the greatest centralised state in Rajputand. He had been a friend of Sher 
Shah, but the latter's acquisition of Humiyéin’s territories had so threatencd his own State 


as to turn him into an implacable enemy, So he represented to Homiiydn his chance of 
recovering his throne. Humdydn, as hesitating and inept as ever, did not, however, get further 
than quarrelling with his family and supportera ax to the action to bo taken. Finally he 
decided to try the aid of MAldev, but far too late. This gave time to Sher Shih to take 
active steps—very active stepa—to protect himself from a combination of Mildev and 
Humiyan, and as it suited neither Sher Shah nor MAldev to joinissue in actual war, the 
net result of Humiyiin's efforts was his retreat back to Amarkot in the desert, where, as 
formerly stated, his son, the great Akbar, waa born. 

Safe from HumAytin, Sher ShAh set to work to organise Bihar, where he did notable 
things. He found Bihdr to consist of the old Magadha Kingdom, and he added toit the Rolitiy 
and Mungér Districts, and also Tirhit to the North of the Ganges, creating the large province 
which afterwards was Akbar's Sibah of Bihfir. He then rebuilt Patna, making it the capital 
af the new Province, in aupersession of Bihar town, and constructing a fort at the strate. 
gical point it possessed on the Ganges. 

He next, in 1543, returned to MAlwain order to oust Piiran Mal from Raisin, where he had 
left him in the previous year, In the whirligig of the fortune of war between Muslim and 
Hindu, the great. fortress of Raisin had of comparatively recent years played so prominent a 
part, and had been the scene of so many conflicts, ronsing the ficrcest animosity, that Sher 
Shiih’s desire to possess it has been put down to religious motives. The real reason, however, 
was political, mz., to protect his frontiers by removing the RAjpiit chiefs from power in so 
menacing a spot. Piran Mal had never been in any doubt aa to the temporary nature of 
Sher Shah's clemency during his previous invasion of MAlwa. 

Sher Shih sat down to invest Raisin for six months, casting cannon in his Cp On Ho 
large a scale as to oblige him to seize all the copper and similar metal he could lay hands on 
a proceeding adopted on the European Continent in the late Great War for the same peat 
In the end Piran Mal made overtores for leave to evacuate the fort with all hie Hindu following 
and their belongings, Sher Shih, always careful of the lives of his own troops, agreed to all 
the terms proposed, even to moving his forces ont of the route of the evaounting population. 
Bat he reckoned without his people and their long ruffled feelings againgt the Rajpiita of 
Miiwi, and there waa more than séricus grumbling in his army, led by the great ening. 
Shekh Rafi'u'ddin Safavi. Mattera were not in his hands, and the Afghiina hy a forced 
march overtook the retiring Rajpits, and then was carried out the awful jtuhar (holocaust 
of wives and children) of Raisin, and the last stand, without hope, of the Rajpita was made 
We need not attribute to Sher Shih an incapacity for treachery in order to acquit him a 
voluntarily performing so stupid a slaughter as this, and one so certain to recoil adversely 
on himself in the fature. There are many instances in history of strong and iagacions 


leaders of men being forced into action against their own better judgment, A paralle] ae 


thia particular incident in Sher Shiih’s career ia Cromwell’s action j n the matter of the trial 
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and exeontion, or judicial murder, of Charles 1. He was much too clear-headed not to 
appreciate the political folly of such a proceeding, but, strongas he was, he was helpless in. 
the face of the fanaticism of his followers. 

The next item in the career of Sher ShAh well exhibits the commanding capacity of the 
nn and his strength of character. When ho Ieft the Northern Panjab for Bengal early in 
1641, he maile the serious mistake of leaving two able soldicrs behind to carry on the reduction 
of the Gakkhar Chiefs, who held out well. The result was that they quarrelled hope- 
lessly, and Sher Shih had to decide between Haibat Khiin Nidzi, the better born and more 
influential, and Khawie Khan of the lesser influcnce but of the greater military capacity 
and also his own particular protégé. He had to recall one or the other. He aoted strietly 
on the principle of the best service to tho country and recalled Khawas Khan, leaving Hai- 
bat Khan NiAdzi as Governor of the Panjab, whe soon had hix hands fall with the question 
of Multén, which had become independent of Delhi after Timdr’s invasion in 1398. Mult&én 
came subsequently ander several local rulers—Langas, Mughals, Baloches—but its general 
condition may be described as anarchical. The patticular trouble before Haihat Khin was 
caused by the depredations of Fath Khan Jat of Kot Kabdli, a very troublesome robber 
chief. Haibat Khin Nidai with much skill got rid of Path Khan Jit and touk possession of 
Multan for Sher Shih, who dealt with the people with his nsualsagacity. He caused Multin 
to: be repopulated and treated with such benevolence that it soon flourished morn than it bad 
ever done, 

Sher Shih went further, aad through some lieutenant, perhaps Haibat Khan Nidal, took 
possession of Sind, issuing his coins from ‘' Shergadh or Sakkar-Bakkar,"’ the ancient ferry 
over the Indus. By this performance Sher Shah secured a firm hold over the Rajputini 
desert, and 6s Humiyin had by this time fled towards Kandahar vid Sibl and the Bolin Pass. 
he cloved that route by atrongthening Bakkar uniler its new (and Lemiporary) name of Sher. 
gadh, should that Mughal ruler be inclined to make another effort to recover his throne 
with Rajpit resistance, We owe the whole of this information to the researches of Profes- 

sor Qanungo. 

Sher Shih sow went to Delhi; in 148, and began his buildings there, but be did not 
neglect his favourite occupation of revenue and administrative reforms in newly sequired 
territory. Multin revenue was to be collected in kind, and not partly in kind and partly in 
cath aselsewhere. But afterall, lis chief occupation was preparation for an expedition against 
his dangerons neighbour Mildey of Mirwir, now that he had separated from the Mughals 
and was partially surrounded by the lately conquered Imperial territories. Mialdev was quite 
aware ot his danger and fortified the usual and most vulnerable gateways into his kingdom. 
But Sher Shih was equal to the oecasion. In ld he invaded Mirwir by the Jodbpur 
route, rid Nagor and Mérta, i.¢., by the desert route, with thelargest armyhe hod ever com- 
manded, say 30,000 men—an immense force in contemporary cstimation, He proceeded 
in his habitual manner, marching and entrenching—treneches in cultivated land, sandbags 
in the desert. He was checked near Ajmer by difficulties of food supply, and sat looking 
behind his teenches at Mildey in his fortress, and on the whole Mildev was waster of the 
military situation. Surprise was not possible, so Sher Shh resorted to a stratagem. (after. 
wands performed with preat success hy Aurangzéh), relying on the simplicity and highly-strong 
nature oi the true Rajpit. He caused letters, purporting to be written by Maldev’snobles and 
containing offers to letray Mildevinto hie hands, to be forged and dropped ina bundle where 


y 
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they wuadiepean ap and delivered to MAldev. ‘Mia was ashe By sit agent and MalZey 
could nob be persuaded that there had been no treachery, and Sapna ie” sdbpur. 

‘Sher Shih entered Ajmer and overran Mirwit to Mi. Abu (a fact discov 7 Pro. 
fessor Qanango), manceuvred Miildev out of Jodhpur at Inat, and left him. in peace saely 
at Siwina, He then returned to Agra for a short while for a peculiarly Indian reason, riz.,- 
to show that he was alive, as owing to the incurable credulity of the Indian public, rmmonrs 
as tohia deathin the R4j putin’ deserts had become current and were gaining too much ground, 
He then returned to Rajputind, took Chitor and overran Mewiir in the course of a sort of 
triumphant march. He upset no local chiefs and reduced none to real subjection, but 
satisfied himself with proving his irresistible might, and so kept them in order by holding all 
the strategical positions and the lines of communication, and thus incidentally isolating the 
chiefa and preventing combinations, 


He next turned his attention to Bundelkhand and the freebooting Bundell Rajpies, 
commencing a siege of their great fortress of Kilinjar. With his accustomed energy, Sher 
Shih was taking o personal share in the investment, when he was severely barnt by an aodie 
dent arising out of the throwing of hand- -grenades (Awqga) and was carried to hia camp mor. 
tally injured. Tho Afghins stormed the fort the same day and Sher Shih died in the evening 
of the 22nd May 1645, in the very hour of victory over the infidels, “the most coveted 
death of a gooct Musalman,” as Professor Qanungo puts it. He must have been then ip 
his sixtieth year at least. 

He left two surviving sons—neither worthy of their father—'Adil Khan Sar, indolent 
and indifferent ond o poor soldier, and Jala] Khiin Sir, notive, fierce and vindictive, but a 
good soldier, Jalil Khan naturally succeeded and was soon in KAlinjur, Sher Shah was 
buried in the magnificent mausoleum he had built in his old home, Sisarim, 

Such is an outline of the career of Sher Shih Str according to the latest research, Now 
let us see what India owes to him asa monarch. His empire extended over all North India, 
on the West from the Afehin hills beyond the Judus south of the Himalayns to the hilla 
of Assam on the East, and his main civil achievement was the oreation of a de finitely organised 
administration built up in recognised grades of authority from the bottom upwards, which 
kept even provincial governors—tet alone all below them—directly subordinate to the 
eentral authority. It also effectually prevented any local perronage from independently 

controlling the life of the villager—from being in fact his “ Providence * " (md-bdp)\—a 
relation between peasant and official which lias lasted so long in India that the fecling is still 
a great force in the countryside. Sher Shih did not, of course, invent his system out of 
his inner consciotsness. His merit lay in consolidating and making practical what was 
in embryo in the systems, or rather methods, of various previous rulers, 


Sher Shih started his civil administration with the smallest onlt he could—the pargana 
(district). Each pargana consisted of dihi (villages, or perhaps more accurately, town. 
ships or parishes) and was a part of a sarkdr (division.or minor government), which in its turn 
was under a titular governorship, Each of these units, great or smal), was as small as it could 
be made, ‘Thus he created in the area he raled 8 titular governorships, 86 divirions and 2467 
distzicte of about 15 townshipa each, A companson with the modern mulministrative 
divisions and sub-divisions of the same area will show how comparatively small these were, 
The a was to connect the remotest village by a chain of regular links with the central 
mu ty. 
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The pargana officials were the shigddr, a military police officer with limited powers, to 
support the amin or civil head and arbitrator in revenue disputes between the State and 
the payer of taxes. The amin had for civil subordinates the foladdr or treasurer and two 
kdrkuns or clerks, one each for Hindi and Persian correspondence. The civil officials were 
collectively and individually responsible to the Central Government. This requirement 
prevented corruption and embezzlement. 

The Sarkar was administered by a Chief Shigddr (the Faujddr of later times) and a 
Chief Munsif. The Chief Shigddr was a local grandee with a large military following, whose 
duty was to keep order, but he was, nevertheless, essentially a superior officer of a civil police. 
The Chief Munsif looked after the subordinate civil offices and acted as a circuit judge to 
settle civil suits and redress local grievances. He had no revenue office, all revenue correspon- 
dence going direct from the pargana to the Imperial Secretariat. 

Beyond the Sarkdr, Sher Shih created no higher administrative unit. He would have 
no military governors, and as a matter of fact the familiar sibahs and siibaddrs of history came 
later. The nearest he got to the provincial governor of later times was the Qazi Fazihat of 
Bengal, who was a general referee to weld the administration of the officials of the Bengal 
sarkdrs into a homogeneous whole, without the possession of any military, and with the 
possession of but little administrative, authority. But like all other rulers, Sher Shah 
could not always do as he pleased, and the local situation obliged him reluctantly to appoint 
Haibat Khan Niazi, Shuja’at Khan and Khawis Khan supreme military governors respectively 
of the Panjab and parts of Malw&, with an obvious intention to make the appointments 
temporary. 

The upshot of his system of government was the centralisation of all supreme authority 
in himself,evenin details. His ministers were but secretaries, but he heard reports by depart- 
ments and so laid the foundation of the British Secretariat Departments. He was also his 
own Finance Minister and superintended his treasury and its accounts himself. His 
general system was at the bottom of the whole Mughal administrative structure and to this 
day the District Magistrate and the tahsilddr are the lineal descendants of the Chief Shigddr 
and his amin. The personal work he performed must have been enormous. but he made it 
run so smoothly and mechanically, that it did not interfere with his immense military and 
even architectural and engineering activities. Truly a wonderful man. 

In his military administration the trend of Sher Shah’s mind and capacity came out 
clearly. He followed and improved on ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji’s system (1296-1316), though it 
had long been lost sight of under his successors, untilit disappeared in the clan system of the 
Lodi Afghans (1451-1526). *Ala’u’ddin Khilji recruited his army directly, paid them in cash 
through his own treasury, officered them himself and branded the horses. His army was 
an organised imperial force and not a mere collection of feudal units. Sher Shah, too, was 
his own Commander-in-Chief and Paymaster General, and always aimed at putting the 
soldier into as close touch as possible with himself, keeping recruiting, promotion and 
salary in his own hands. His Army-Commander was a purely military official with no 
civil authority except on the frontier ; and like all successful Muslim rulersin India, Sher 
Shah from the beginning gave important military and civil posts to selected Hindus. 

It will have been seen from Sher Shah’s management of bis father’s fief, that he had made 
himself an expert in the collection of revenue. The theory, stillin vogue, of all land outside 
the towns being the property of the monarch had existed at the outset of Muslim rule in 
India, and it was °AlA’n’ddin Khilji that introduced the idea 


| yn | of survey and assessment, 
though his innovation did not remain long in effect and dege 


nerated to guess work at the 
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caprice of the ruler under the Tughlags, until the beneficent Firéz Shah Tughlaq (1351—1388) 
revived it. Nevertheless, the pernicious system of granting fiefs, as a reward, to the 
military following of the Muslim invaders, which lasted on to Humfyiin’s day, prevented 
the efforts of Firéz Shah Tughlaq from effectually protecting the peasantry against oppression. 

Sher Shah sweptit away and reverted to the land measurements of ’AlA’u’ddin Khilji and 
improved on them, and everywhere he took a fourth, instead of ’AlA’u’ddin’s half, of the 
assessed produce, allowing the peasant the choice between paying in cash or kind. He 
also gave title-deeds stating the revenue demanded in each case, according to an agreement 
duly signed and sealed ; and he fixed the collection fees himself. His assessments were 
light and his officials found favour by realising them in full, Finally, he abolished new grants 
of fiefs for good service by soldiers, rewarding them in cash. His system was rigorously 
carried out, and had his life been spared, the long-established plundering superior land- 
lord would have disappeared. As it was, he succeeded in establishing a system which was the 
model for Akbar, through Todar Mal, and formed the basis of the modern British system 
of revenue settlement. 

Sher Shah's revenue management demanded the existence of regular coinage, and 
practically he had to create it. Sweeping away all the indefinite metal currencies he found, 
he introduced a new ddém or copper unit and divided it up into sixteenths for cash revenue 
purposes, and his gold and silver coins were good, having a fixed relation to each other and 
to the dim. He further developed the plan of establishing mints at the more important 
centres of his ever-increasing empire, which have been since so important for tracing histori- 
cal facts. Truly was he the father of the existing British Indian coinage. 

Sher Shah made another clean sweep of old established pernicious habits. Except 
perhaps as to corn under “Ala’u’ddin Khilji, there had never been freedom of trade between 
petty governments within the Muslim Empire. Sher Shh abolished all customs, except 
on the frontier and an octroi at the markets. He thus encouraged trade in a manner 
unknown to Europe or elsewhere in his day. 

He showed his administrative genius by his extensive road-building everywhere, and 
in all directions from Agra. His great roads, Agra to Burhanpur, Agra to Jodhpir and Chitor, 
Lahor to Mult4n, and the greatest of all, Dacca (Sunarg4on) to the Indus, were well shaded 
and extraordinarily well supplied with rest-houses. Improved by the work of generations, 
they are there to this day. The rest-houses were an old institution, but Sher Shah’s merit 
was that in his time they were deliberately designed to entertain Hindu and Muslim alike. His 
system of posts was inherited and so was his method of espionage. 

Sher Shah's police system was effective, though medizval in its severity and methods, 
but his regulations as to responsibility of village officials for crime committed within their 
jurisdiction and for fugitive criminals traced to their villages remind one of the existing 
Track Law of the Panjab, and are therefore interesting. 

Within his opportunities, Sher Shah was a noble builder. His splendid mausoleum 
at the family fief of Sasaram is the finest specimen as a matter of architecture, but he built 
much else, and was a past master in the art of the construction of strong forts in the right 
strategical positions—a great though minor point in his many outstanding capacities. He 
found Todar Mal Khatri for the building of his Rohtfés Fort to overawe the Gakkhars— 
the Todar Mal, who was to do so much for Akbar later on. 

I shall not attempt to write a ‘ character ’ of Sher Shah. His life shows him to have had 
all the qualities that go to make a great ruler of men—one who had the genius to be a great 
pioneer : a man ahead of his time, and therefore a man whose career deserves the closest; 
st dy inits every aspect by all Indian administrators who would profit in their day by the 
doings and ideals of one of the very greatest of their predecessors, 
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Mr. D. BANERJI’S DATE FOR KALIDASA. 
By K. G. SANKARA, 

Mr. D. Banergi’s article, in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. X, pp. 75—96 and 
364—71, in which he sets out to prove that Kalidasa livedin the first century B.0., hag been 
brought to my notice. So many of his statements and arguments seem to me to be open 
to criticism that I propose to take them seriatim and point out where to my mind they 
are in error or untenable, 

1. Statement.—KaAlidaca’s date settles that of his patron Vikrama also. Remark.—This 
involves the assumption that Vikrama was his patron. 

2. Statement—Salivahana ruled from 78 A.D. i.e., from the foundation of the 
Saka era. Remark.—The Saka era was probably founded by Kanishka in the next century 
and it was never used by the Andhras. 


3. Statement.—If his second and third principal theories are refuted the first alone 
remains and there can be no others. Remark.—There are however others. 

4. Statement.—There was not time for Kalidisa to become a classic in Bana’s day. 
Remark.—KaAlidasa was very widely known and 100 years is time enough. 

5, Statement.—Mr. Banerji speaks of Batsavatti and Dharma-vardhana, Remark.— 
Surely he means Vatsabhatti and Vishnu-vardhana. 

6, Statement.—KAlidasa does not directly refer to himself or his patron, and therefore 
lived before the first century 4.D,, when such references became a practice, and inscriptions 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries 4.D. prove the existence of the practice. Remark.—Kalidasa 
does refer to himself in his dramas (see Introd.) Bhairavi, Visikhadatta and Bhayabhiti, 
who came after him, do not mention their patrons. And it may be argued that no analogy 
can properly be drawn between the practice of the poets and that of the hireling who 
composed the inscriptions. 

7. Argument.—By describing the Avanti kingin the Raghuvanéa as long-armed, broad- 

hested, narrow-waisted and comparable to the sun, KAlidasa is hinting that his name was 
Vikramaditya. Remark.—If the poet wanted to do co, why should he not have done so more 
clearly? £g., by using dditya for ushna-tejdh, which by suitable change he could easily 
have managed without breach of metre. 


8. Argument.—Indumati rejects the Avanti king because she, as the water-lily, 
cannot bear him, as the sun. This relegates Aja to the position of a moon (Ragh. VI, 36). 
Also Raghu omits to conquer Malva. Therefore the Avanti king was KaAlidara’s patron. 
Remark.—Both the Avanti king and Aja were but stars or planets before the moon, i.c., the 
Magadha king, whom alone the Earth owned as her lord. though there were thousands of other 
kings (Ragh. VI, 22). Raghu also omits to conquer Magadha as well as Malva. Magadha 
was therefore the greatest of Klidisa’s possible patrons. 


9. Argument.—On this last point Mr. Banerji contends that Magacha being on Raghu’s 
route must be included in his conquests and that the fact was omitted out of respect to the 
Magadha king. Remark—Avanti was also on Raghu’s route from Trikéta to Parasika 
by the land-route (Ragh. VI, 59, 60); and if the Magadha king was not KAlidisa’s patron, 
why should his defeat be omitted out of respect? Even supposing the Avanti king was 
Kalidasa’s patron, it does not follow that he was Vikramadi tya, who was not the only king 
of MaAlva. ait 


y 
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10. Argument.—In the words Babandha sd n-ottama—Saukuméryd kumudoati 
bhdnumat-fea bhavam (Ragh. VI, 36) there is a reference to Vikrama’s traditional queen 
Shiinumat! by construing the text as kumudvail sd Bhanumafl iva. Remark—Bhdnu- 
mat iva would naturally mean that “ Bhinumatl, like Indumatl, rejected the Avanti king” 
anid not that “ Indumati, unlike BhAnumati, rejected him.” Also Kumudval, taken with 
ullams-squkumdryd and applied to ed, is redundant, and if Kumudvaif be applied to Bhdmumatt 
it is meaningless. It may lv remarked also that the commentators, who saw a reference 
in st. 14 of the Meghadiita to Dingniga and Nicula, could not see any allusion to 
Bhinumati in the text under discussion. 


ll. Argument.—The tradition aa to Bhinumati can be carried as far back aa the Gaihd- 
sapla-gaif. Rtemark.—There ia no reference in the Gdihd-sapia-éoti to Bhainumati. 


12. Argument—Buddhist kings from Asoka’s time used to praise their own acta in 
piller-inseriptions. Kalidiva condemns such self-praice in the words ding-ndigdndm sthila- 
hast-deulepin, the Buddhist missionmies being called Ding-nfigas. Remark—In Apte’s 
Dictionary “ writing" is not found ax a sense of Iépa, Excepting perhaps Asoka himself, 
no Buddhist king is guilty of self-praise in inscriptions. Even Asoka's inseriptions 
were cut to emphasize his teaching by personal example rather than in #elf-praise. If, too, 
ding-ndgdndm refers to Buddhist missionaries, sthila-Aast-dvalepdén must refer to their acts 
and not to the Adoka pillars, nor docs Mr. Banerji eny why the poet should ask the cloud to 
avoid the pillars. 





13. Argument—The Asoka pillars being inscribed in the Four Quarters can be them- 
eclves termed ding-ndgas. Remark.—The Asoka pillars were ect up not in the Four 
Quarters only, but in every part of his Empire, 

14. Argument—The secondary meaning attributed by Mallindtha to Megha-diiid, 
st. 14, cannot be credited for want of corroboration, If Kalidiss wanted to cast a slor on 
Dingniiga, he would not have used the honorifio plural and would not have asked the 
cloud to avoid Dingniiga’s writings. Remark.—The Sadbd-drnava gives Niocula as a poct’s 
name, and both Mallingtha and Dakshin-Avarta, whom Mallinfitha mentions as a previous 
commentator (Hagh. Introd.), quote a verse by Nicula. Dingniiga was a famous Buddhist 
Scholar, who, according to Mallinitha criticised Kilidisa, and it was Nicula, o co-pupil of 
Kalidasa, who defended him. Dakshinivarta confirms this and adds that Dingniga 
accused Kalidasa of plagiariem, Kalidasa, in fact,had no desire to cast a slur on Dingniga, 
but only defended himself against his criticism by citing Niculn’s opinion. The plural form 
Dingndgdnam, though respectful, was not necessarily used to CXpress mere respect, asit would 
imply that the criticism of any number of such scholars as Dingn4ga could not weigh Against 
the taste of Nicula, In the allegorical sense of the words the poet addresses not the cloud 
(megha) but the poem with that title (Megha). All this goes to show that Kiilidfies was 
a contemporary of Dingnfga, c. 500 a.p., thus upsetting the theory of hia date as before the 
first century 8.0, 

15. Argument—When Kiilidisa speaks of the Magadha king pleasing his subjecta and 
performing sacrifices, he has Pushyamitra in mind, and when he speaks of Raghu’s forbear- 
ing to annex Kalings he is referring to Asoka of that country. Hemark.—The references in 
the first case fit Aditya-varman of the seventh century A.p. equally well, and in the second 
ease Kulottunga’s conquest of Kalinga, in spite of Mr. Banerji’a objection that their very 
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dates preclude them, and of his use of them to show that the Magadha king was not 
Kilidisa’s patron. Incidentally he states that Baya lived in the sixth oentury A.D, a cleat 
error for the seventh century A.D. 

16. Argument,—When KAlidisa refers to Raghu as a diarma-vijayé, mentions his for- 
bearing to annex Kalinga, and lays stress on the Magadha king's sacrifices, he is thinking 
of Agoka. Remark.—Kalidisa’s hero was Rima and Raghu was his anotator. So the 
safest inference is that he aays that Raghu was chivalrous, even to hia fiercest enemy the 
Kalinga king, and lays stress on the Magadha king's sacrifices, hecatse heis alluding to the 
emperor and his own patron of the sixth century A.D. 

17. Arqgument—Tho Magadha king's name Paran-tapa is significant in view of A’oka's 
effeminate title of Priyadarit. Remark—Parantapa is a title properly applied to any Emperor. 

18. Statement—Gunlidhya livedin the first century 4.p, Memeark—This is trae, bub 
he was not the author of the Brhat-kaihd, He was only its mythical spokesman, just as the 
Rshis were of Smytis, Somadeva says he haa only summarised it. We can henee fix its date 
with the help of the Aathd-saril-sdgara. Tt rolatea miracles attributed to Sitavihana and 
Nagirjuna (¢. 200 a.p.) aa having happened formerly (purd), ond mentions the Hiinas 
(Huns) unknown to Hindus bofore ¢. 440 ao. while Ganga Durvinita translated itinto Sanskrit 
ine. 550 4.0. (fpigraphia Carnatica XII, Tumkur, 23). This makes ite date, 450—550 a.p. 
Bina (c. 630 a.p,, mentions in tho following order Sitavahana, Pravarasena, Bhiso, KAli- 
disa, and the Brhat-kath’ (Haraha-carita, Introd. at. 13-7). This order must be by date not 
merit, for then Bhasa and K&lidisa would precede the othera. This makes both KAlidfsa 
and the Hyhat-katha later than Sitavihans (first century A.D.) and Pravarasena, RAmadisa 
enya that KaAliddsa composed the Setu-bandAa for Pravarasena by order of Vikrama. 
This at any rate shows that they were contemporaries. The author Pravarasena waa a 
Kontala king (Bharats-carita), That is, he was Vaikitaka Pravatasena IT, and Bhoja says 
that Vikrama sont KAlidisa to the Kuntala king (Srngdva-prakdéa). All this means that 
in reality Kalidfsa lived ¢. 500 A.p,, and that the Hrhat-kaAd must be later still. There- 
fore Guniijhya was not ite author. Bina and Dandin confirm thia by omitting the name 
of the author of the Brhat-kathd, even when the former mentions the names of all the other 
poets he refers to ¢xcept the unknown author of the AkAydyild Vadeavadattd that Patanjali 
mentions (Mahdbhdshya, IV, iii, 87 ; LV, ti, 69), 

19. Statement.—Tho GAth4-sapta-sati distinguishes Vikrama’s indiscriminate liberality 
from Silivihana’s discriminate charity (VI, 64, 67), Remark—There is in fact no such 
distinction drawn, as the two rulers are mentioned in different contexts. Thus, the story 
about Vikrame is connected with a reward to a servant for services rendered which does 
not imply indiscriminate liberality. SAlivihana is referred to ax the “ living ™ re 
of declining families; and the statement does not attribute the limitation to his liberality 
to them alone or make his charity discriminate. Further, the Gathd only proves that thore 
was a ruler named Vikrama before the first century A.D., and does not goto prove that 
this Vikrama was Kalidiasa's patron. 

20. Sialement.—The pun on deanndyim must have been suggested by Kalidiiaa’s 
aparnd, Remark.—Mr. Banerji docs not show that this was necessarily the case, 

21. Stalement.—The Gdthé (1. 43) gives an exception to a generalisation of Kaliddsa 

(Megit.9) and oasts ridicule (L, 11) on KAliddsa’s picture of the meeting of Sakuntalé and 
Dushyanta. Remark,—As a matter of fact the Gilhdin the text quoted (I, 43)ia not referring 
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to Killidisa or his work. The only idea common to the two passages (Géthd I, 43 and 
Megh. 9) is the sustaining power of hope (dédbandha), too commonplace to allow of analogy. 
Tn the second instance quoted the only common feature is that of a husband trying to 
pacify his wife; too common an idea to prove or infer anything, Moreover the Gathd dors not 
mention Dushyanta or Saluntali. 

22. Argument.—Kilidiiza refers tothe old men of Avant! as versed in the Udayana 
legend, and therefore he must have lived before the Brhat.tathd was composed, Remark.—The 
fact of Kilidisa’s reference doos not prove anything as regards hia date. In the first place 
he docs not say that the Udayana legend lived in the old men's mouths only, and even 
after the Byhat-bathd, the legend might well have been still in old men’s mouths. 

23, Statement—The Vikrama legend is to be relied on for fixing the date of Kilidisa. 
Remark—Tho namo of Vikrama and the fame of his charity were no doubt known in 
tho first cantury a.p. but the legend of Vikramais to be found only in late works, which sO 
closely interweave fact and fiction that itis now impossible to separate the one from the other. 

24. Statement.—Vikrama and Bhartr-hari were brothers. Remark.—Yet Mr. Banerji does 
not date Vikrama in the seventh century a.p., in spite of L-teing’s record, made in India 
between 673 and 695 a.p., that Bhatr-hari died in 6) a.n, 

25. Siatement.—Vikrama started on Olucrvatory and rebuilt Ayodhyi. Remark,— 
No evidence of these facta ia: produced, 

20. Siafement—Vikrama’s valour and liberality find support in the life of Raghu. 
Aemark.—This is to assume that the two heroes were identical, 

27. Statement.—Killidisa adopts a strange device in the garbAdbhisheka of Vikrama’s 
quecn. Hemark.—Itis mentioned by Kantilya (V, vi). 

ao, Sldlemeni.—KaAlidisa wrote an astronomical work, the J yotir-vid-dhharana, 
Remark.—This ia more than doubtful, as though the work in question claims to date from 
$4 B.0., it mentions the Saka Era, commencing 111 years later and must therefore be a 
forgery. 

29, Statement—Kialidisa's astronomical references arc important and reliable, Remark.— 
Aumdra-sambhava VIL, 1 (not VI, 1,25 quoted), relates to Umii's marriage, not to her birth. 

30. irgument.—Vikrama’s sudden death, his queen's garbhdbhisheka, her regency 
for an unborn son, Vikrauia’s observatory and revival of astronomy, his rebuilding of 
Ayodhya, hia claim to solar origin, his locating of the incidents in the Raéméyana, his helping 
the weak and the oppressed in disguise and the conflicting feelings of the queen-mother 
on her son’s anointment—all! find support in (1) ‘' Agnivarna’s sudden death, his queen's 
girbhdbhisheks, and herregenoy for an unborn son ; in (2) KAlidisa's writing an astronomical 
work and his astronomical references; in (3) Kuéa’s rebuilding of Ayodhya and his solar origin ; 
in (4) Kalidisa’s references to the incidents in the Ramdyana: in (5) Dushyanta’s helping 
the hermits in disguise ; in (6) Purirava’s rescue of Uryast from the Daityas ; in (7) Siva’s 
going to Parvati in disguise ; in (8) the conflicting feelings of Urvadl on regaining her son. 
Kemark.—aApart from the remarks on some of the above details already made, references 
to several personages that do not bear on the story of Vikrama are here mixed up. 

Ol. Argumen!.—Tradition cannot be invented in a day and that relating to Vikrame 
could have imitated the best of Killidisa’s Writings. Hemarl—Traditiona might, however, 
grow up in time in imitation of them, each adding a detail or two, and had they been 
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reasonable, they would not, as now, abound in miracles, Besides, they would not imitate 
the best of KAlidisa’s work, but only euch portions aa would finish off the story, — 

$2. Argument.—Why should we disbelieve Todd’s and Dayinanda’s gencalogi 
emark.—When modern writera do not indicate the sources of their genealogies the 
burden of proof lies on them. 

33. Argument.—If Kiilidiea had borrowed from Asvaghoeha, he would not have repeated 
the zame deseription twice. Remark_—Why not! Suppose we hold that KAtidisa did borrow 
them, developed them and made them his own. 

34. Argument.—The damsels’ glances at Aja (a mistake for Siva, see Kum. VII, 55) 
were immoral, and that is why Asvaghosha says that the hearts of his own damsels were 
pure (Buddha-carita, III, 23), Remark.—Aévaghosha nowhere refers to the damsels who 
looked at Siva. 

30. Slatement.—Moral os he was, Asvaghoeha in one instance at any rate is obscene, why 
then did he lay such stress on his damsels’ purity of heart? Remark.—Thisis an argument 

against his alleged morality, as a man really pure in thought, word and deed, would not uso 
obscene expressions. Apart from this, Mr. H. A, Shih points out that the use of na to modify 
his ideas is a peculiarity of ASvaghosha (cf, Buddha V,23-1, 23; VI, 31, 67, ete.), and that 
hence we should not sce a reference to a person or 4 book when he thus qualifies a statement. 

36. Argument.—When Asveghosha mentions Mara’s wonder at Buddha's resistance, 
he is really having a fling at Kilidisa’s reference to Siva's yiclding to Madana's influences, 
ead Bhiravi in revenge makea Arjuna tempt the very tempters. These facts settle finally 
the order of these pocts, although, in the original stories, Buddha and Arjuna were not over- 
come by temptation. The points to bear in mind are Mara's wonder and tha tempting of 
Arjuna’s tempters. emark.—Mira, however, might well have wondered that his wiles, 
irtesistible to gods and sages, should have failed with Buddha without thinking of Siva, 
And Ehiravi might, without thinking of Asvaghoshs, well have remarked that the atneual 
apearas were charmed with Arjuna's beauty, but that strong-minded Arjuna did not yield 
to their temptation, 

a7. Argument—Buddhist writcra from Aavachceha’s time in dropping the old Pali 
language and taking to Samskrt, did so under the influence of KAlidisa. Remark:,—This 
means that Asvaghosha followed Hindu models. If so, why not the Rémdyana or the 
Mahdbhdrata! And why Kalidisa especially? But the fact is that the aim of the 
Buddhist writers was to reach the people and so they first adopted Pali which waa the people's 
langaage, and when about 100 g.c. it ocased to be generally spoken, and the language of 
poetry could only be Sanskrit, the common tongue of scholarly Hindus, they dropped Pali 
and adopted Samskrt, Further, by that time Buddhism itself had ceased to bo popular 
and was becoming assimilated to Hinduism in philosophy, ritual and language, This is 
confirmed by the fact that all inscriptions from that period, Buddhist and Hindu, were 

composed in Samakrt in place of Prikrt,. | 
| 38. Argument.—It ia absurd to arsert that the great Kiilidiea borrowed from 
Asvaghosha. Remarks —Great pocts however havo borrowed from predectssora: ¢.g,, 
Shakespeare, Goethe. | 
ey, Argument.—Kilidisa mentions Pushyamitra’s aévamedha, and depicts Agnivarna 
aa & sensualist. | Remark.—Tho mention of Pushyamitra’s afsamedha proves nothing 
mam tan that Kain vs Inte hn Fuh, Soa Linge Sot umay 
, 0 ARUVETOS proves nothing, 
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40, Argument—Tho dignity of Dhirigi's character proves that Kélidisa lived while 





she was still remembered. Remark—Dhirini might well haye been remembered long 
after her death, even supposing that KAlidisa had no model in mind in conceiving such 
a character, | 

41, Argument.—The present Smrtis make out Sakuntald to be a varna-sankara, and 
Kalidasa goss against the Smytis and makes her marry Duzhyanta, He therefore lived before 
their compilation. emark.—Killidiiea did not invent the story, He took it from the 
Mahabharata, Again no Smyti fixes the caste of a Kshatriya fatherand anepsara, Also, if 
the Smytis prohibit Asqrarga-rivdha, how is it they mention mixed castes ? 

42, Statement —KaAliddsa, like Kautilya, denies a widow's right toinherit, Remark.— 
Is there any proof that such a rule waa not atill prevalent upto ¢, 500 4p, } 

43, <Argument—Style, metre, yemaka, aladkdra, grammar, double-meanings and 
apparent contradictions all go to prove the limits of K&lidisa’s date. Remark—Such 
arguments can never fix definite limits. | 

44. Statemen!.—KaAlidisa does not mention the Buddhists nor Radha, Femark,— 
Buddhism dates from ot least ¢. 520 B.c. and the Gdthé (I, 89) speaka of Radhika, There 
is no context in his pooms where Radha should have been brought in and is not, 

45. Argument—KaAlidisa did not know of the Kdmaddsira. Remark—Ho quotes 
(Sak. IV, 18; Ragh,, XTX, 31) Vatsyiyana of the first century a.D., or later (IV, i, 39-40 : 
VI, 3, 34). 

46, Statement—KAlidisa influenced Sidraka, Bhatti, Bhartrhari, Subandhu and 
Dandin. Remart—He adduses no evidence for the statement, and assuming there is 
evidence, their known dates are consistent with placing Kilidiiea'’s date as c. 600 a. D,, except 
perhaps as to Sddraka, 

47. Argument.—tf it is true that Kiilidiisa was at Yasodharman’s Court, why was 
Vasula chosen for the text of his inscription? Remark—The Court peeta Kamba and 
Ottakkiitta did not compose Kulottunga's inscriptions, 

45. Sfatement—All the Samskrt poets have imitated Kalidisa’s Riu-savtAdra. 
Remark.—No avidence of so strong o statement is adduced. 

49. Stalement.—The Ntu-samhdra and the S:npéra-tilaky are the principal works of 
Kalidasa, Remark,—No evidence is adduced in support. 

50, Argument—Vateabhatti's Mandasor Inscription of 473 a.p, goes to show that 
Kaliddsa lived before that date. Remark.—This raises a number of points of detail to be 
taken separately, 

Sl. <Argument—Vatsabhatti, like Kalidilea, is fond of subhaga, used praisida-mala 
(ef. Fleet, GZ., No. 18, linc 7; and Kum, VII, 56), and plays‘on personal names (cf, Fleet, G.I, 
No. 15, Il, 14, 15, and Ragh., XVIII), FRemark.—Thia argument dors not of itself prove 
anything, 

52, Argument—Vateabhatti admits that he wrote prayainena (Fleet, (7. f., No, 18, 
|. 23). Remark—Prayatnena, however, can mean “with great care" as well ag “ with 
difficulty.” It does not indicate any borrowing on Vatsabhatti's part, much lesa does it prove 
that he imitated Kilidisa, 

6d, <lrgumen!.—Compure Vatsabhatti’s ll. 6, 7, and 17, 18, and 18, 19, with Megh. 
(Paphak : et. 66) and Rtu, (V, 2, 3, 9), Remark—Comparison does not support any borrowing 
by Vateabhatti from KaAlidisa or vice vered. Thus, the only words common to Vatsabhatti's 
Il. 6,7 and Megh., 66, are citra, abhra, tulya, yatra and tunga : the only ideas common to both 
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are that houses had women, music and pictures, A were isk. The =e wanda: common 

to Vatsabhatti’s ll. 17, 18, and Ritu. V, 2,3, are udara, candra, harmya and candana : and the 

only common ideas are that the inside of a house, the fireside, sunshine, women’s company, 
but not sandal, the moon's rays, terraces, or breezes are agreeable in winter. And there 
are differences : e.g., Vatsabhatti adds that in the winter fans and garlands are unpleasant, 
that lotuses are nipped by the frost and fish lie low in the water, while the Ritu adds that at the 
same season barred windows, thick clothes and young women are agreeable, and also that 
terraces are clear in the autumn moon (an inept idea) and that breezes are coldin the snow. 
Nota word is common to Vatsabhatti’s ll. 18, 19 and Rtv. V,9, and the only common idea is 
that young men and women defy the cold by close embrace. Such analogies as these cannot 

go to prove that Kalidasa must have lived before 473 A.p. 

54. Statement.—The Yavanas of the Ragh. are the Greeks. Remark.—The Yavanas of 
the Ragh. are identical with the Pasc&tyas and Parasikas (Journal, Mythic Society IX, 46, 47). 

55. Statement.—The Hinas (Huns) destroyed the Roman Empire in the first century 
A.D. Remark—For first, read close of the fourth. 

56. Statement—The Huns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and Pushya- 
mitra checked their invasion. Remark—For Huns, read Greeks. 

57. Statement—Vikrama defeated the Huns. Remark—For Huns, read Sakas. 

58. Statement.—In Indian Literature Sakas (Scythians), Himas (Huns) and Yavanas 
(Greeks) are mixed up. Remark.—As a matter of fact they are always clearly distinguished. 

59. Argument.—The location of the Huns in the Ragh. on the banks of the Sindhu 
i.€., of the Caspian Sea, is consistent withits date. Remark.—The Sindhu is the Indus and 
not the Caspian Sea, and the variant term Vankshf gives the same location, viz., Bactria, 
to which the Huns first came in c. 420 a.p. They became known, however, to the Hindus 
only after their invasion of India and defeat by Skandagupta in 4554.p. Hence the Ragh. 
is later than 455 a.p. 

60. Statement—Akshobhya means untarnished. Remark—It means immovable, 
but never untarnished in the sense of unblemished. 

61. Argument—The Colas and Pandyas fought each other from the earliest times, 
and because the Colas were prominent in the second century 4a.D., Kalidasa lived before that. 
Remark.—The Co]as were prominent long after the second century a.D., and the Sangham 
Age in South India is now placed in c. 600 A.D, not in 200 a.p, 

62. Statement.—Bharavi borrowed from the Kumdra-sambhava, Remark—No proof 
is adduced. | 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT._COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE., C.8.1., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 131.) 
XCIII.—Aw ACCOUNT OF THE FRESH SIEGE OF NALDRUG AND OF THE MATTERS WHICH CAME. 
TO LIGHT IN THE COURSE THEREOF.260 
The fortress of Naldrug is famed as one of the strongest fortresses in Hind or ‘Sind, It 
is built on the slopes of a lofty mountain, rising from a well watered valley, and is reputed 
to be impregnable. The fortress is encircled on three sides by the valley, which is wide and 


_ 380 “‘Firishta, does not mention the thind siege of Naldrug formed after the retizement of ts aman: 

of Ahmadnagar and Golconda from before Bijapiir in a.p, 1581. Sayyid *Ali says that he was himself 
present at it, but, as he does not explain how Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who had retired to Goleonda,. 
eame to be with the besieging force, he seems to be serving up a rechauffe’s of the second siege, 





deép, and on the fourth side on which it is approached, by a ditch 40 zar‘ wide, and 40 gar“ 
Jong, cut out of the hard and solid rock. The slope between the wall and the edge of the ditch 
measures about 100 zar* but has been so steeply scarped that a bird or an ant, much less a 
man, could hardly seale it. 

Towards the end of the month of Ramzin 4.8. 989 (October a.p, 1581) the allies 
é€ncamped before the fortress. On the following day the amir-ul-umaré **1 in person recon- 
hoitred the fortress and inspected it with a view to ascertaining on which side it could be 
best attacked. He ordered the batteries to be thrown up on that side of the fort which was 
not surrounded by water. The armies then encamped over against that face of the fort, 
and straitly blockaded it. In the meantime the heavy Nizim Shahi guns, such as the Nuh- 
gazt Tip, the Laila va Majniin Tip, the Havdi Tip and others, which had been sent to the 
army in the field by Asad Khan, arrived and were set up in the position selected by Sayyid 
Murtaza. The Qutb Shahi guns, such asthe TJiéip-i-Haidari and others also arrived and were 
set up in the same place, and the gunners, having ascertained the range, opened fire on the 
fortress and maintained it daily doing much execution on the walls. 

Vazir-ul-Mulk, *®* who was the commandant of the fortress, had great confidence in 
its strength, in his treasures, and in the garrison, and therefore prepared to stand a siege 
and to attack and harass the besiegers whenever possible, being assiduous, day and night, 
in the pursuit of military glory. The ground around the fortress was apportioned to the 
several amirs and the trenches were pushed forward ; mines were sunk and the sap was car- 
ried to the edge of the ditch, and the infantry, elephants, camels, and bullocks of the army 
‘were employed in transporting stones, wood and rubbish to the ditch, in order to fill if, 
while the gunners brought the guns up to the counterscarp and from that point opened fire 
against the fortress. 

The armies lay in the trenches for nearly two months, during the whole of which time 
there was constant fighting and the troops had hardly a moment’s rest. Sometimes the 
defenders would make a sortie and attack the troops in the trenches, slaying many, and 
fierce conflicts took place. Whenever the wall was breached the defenders would make 
another wall, stronger than the first, behind the breach. 

At this time it occurred to the amir-ul-umard that it would be well to write a letter to 
Vazir-ul-Mulk, the kotwdl of the fortress, setting before him the advantages of submitting 
and entering the service of Ahmadnagar, and the ill results of persisting in his resistance, 
so that haply he might be induced to make peace and to avoid further strife, which could 
only lead to bloodshed and to the destruction of the honour of the servants of God. He 
therefore wrote to him a letter to this effect, adding that the powerful king Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, aided by the army of Murtazi Nizim Shah, was resolved on taking the 
fortress and would not abandon the task. 

When Vazir-ul-Mulk had read this letter he sent an answer to the amir-ul-umard saying 
that he had read the letter from beginning to end and was surprised that the amir-ul-umard 
should advise him to commit an act so base. Forts were as the houses of kings, and when 
a king entrusted his house to a servant that servant would indeed be vile who should sur- 
render it toan enemy at hissummons. He pointed ont that so far as any blame for the out- 
break of war went the amir-ul-wmard was the aggressor, and that he should remember, in the 
midst of his threats, that strife had long arms and that a stick had two ends, and that it wag 
possible that fate might play him a trick, while even if the fort were taken its defender would 

261 Sayyid Murtata Sabzavari. , os 
262 Muhammad Aq4 the Turkman had probably received this title. 
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still be praiseworthy in so far as he had made every effort on behalf of his master and béne- 
factor, and for not having been dismayed even by a king so great and an army so power- 
ful as those which had against him. 

When the amir-ul-wmardé and the rest of the amirs had read Vazir-ul-Mulk’s reproachful 
letter they gave up all idea of a peaceful termination tothe siege and determined to reduce 
the place by force. The artillery maintained a steady fire against the place, rolling large 
masses of the wall down on to the berm and into the ditch, while the whole army was em- 
ployed day and night in filling up the ditch and thus making an approach to the fortress. In 
a short time a breach 40 za7‘ in length had been made in the wall, and the ditch opposite 
to the wxeach had been filled in. | 

At this time a force of nearly 1,500 horse and 1,000 foot which had come from Bijapar 
to reinforce the garrison boldly attacked one flank of the besieging army in the last third 
of the night and large numbers of them were killed and 300 were made prisoners. Others of 
them fought so bravely that they succeeded in making their way into the fortress the defen- 
ders of which were so much cheered and strengthened by their arrival that they presented 
a bolder front than ever to the besiegers. 


XCIV.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE FOUGHT By MuyamMap Qui QurpB SHin AGAINST 
THE GARRISON, AND OF THE KING’S LACK OF SUCCESS. 


On the following day, before sunrise, the allied armies armed themselves and prepared 
for battle waiting for the dawn to attack. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah in person led his army 
while the army of Abmadnagar with its elephants was led by the amir-ul-wmard and both 
armies advanced as far as the counterscarp with trumpets sounding and drums beating, 
The commandant and the garrison of the fortress, on hearing the peparations for the attack 
and seeing the allied armies drawn up, lined the walls and then, advancing, repulsed the allies 
from the edge of the ditch. The allies replied with flights of arrows, volleys of musketry, 
and a hot artillery fire, which drove the enemy back, and so the fight continued, with much 
slaughter on both sides, 

The writer had then but recently come from ‘Iraq and was in the Qutb Shahi service, 
being on that day in attendance on Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah on some rising ground close to 
the fight, and witnessed this dreadful battle with his own eyes. The garrison of Naldrug dis- 
played the greatest bravery but as the sloping berm from the edge of the ditch to the foot 
of the wall was nearly 100 yards wide and high and was very steep, and the artillery fire had 
brought the greater part of the wall down onit, its ascent was very difficult, and although 
the attacking force climbed with great determination to the foot of the wall using their fin- 
gers and even their nails, the defenders threw hand grenades among them, which hurled them 
back into the ditch and when they would have fled from the ditch they had the greatest 
difficulty in climbing the counterscarp and when one slipped he would clutch at the others 
and thus bring them headlong back into the ditch with him. In this way many were killed, 
many were scorched and burnt by the hand grenades and many were slain by musketry fire 
and arrows so that a hundred picked-foreigners were slain, and of the Dakanis and others the 
same proportion. The battle lasted from before sunrise until the afternoon and was still 
in progress when some spies brought news that a force of Hindis had halted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the besiegers’ camp and had prepared for battle with the object of plundering 
the camp. Mubammad Quli Qutb Shih therefore drew off his army, without having gained 

any advantage and returned to camp, and the amtr-ul-wmarg followed his example, After 
this a council of war was held, at which it was agreed by all the amirs that it would be best 


é 
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for the army to march to Bijapir and besiege that city. The armies therefore marched from 
before Naldrug and encamped on the Beora where they remained for nearly twenty days. 
Here Muhaminad Quli Qutb Shah grew weary of campaigning and, prompted by some 
of the older officers of the army sent to the amir-ul-umard to say that he was tired of the field. 
The amir-ul-umard, with the example of Mubammad Quli Qutb Shah before him, was also 
weary of the long campaign and the two agreed toreturn. Of the Nizim Shahi army Sayyid 
Mirzé Yadgar, Shir Khan, and other amiirs and of the Qutb Shahi army Sayyid Mir Zainal 
and other officers, with the troops under their command, were left to guard the frontier of 
the territory which had been taken from Bijdpfir, andin the middle of Muharram, 4.H, 991 
(Feb. A.D, 1583) the two armies separated, each marching towards its own country. 


When Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah arrived in Golconda he took his ease and married 
the daughter of Sayyid Shah Mir, who had been betrothed to his elder brother, giving a 
great feast and shewing boundless hospitality to all comers. 


The amir-ul-umard, owing to the quarrel which he had with SalAbat Khan, would not 
return to court, but marched straight to Berar. 


The amirs of the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of the departure of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah and of the Nizim Shahi amirs, collected their forces for the purpose of recon- 
quering those districts which had been annexed by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih. Mir Zainal 
then sent a messenger to Golconda to represent to the king how great was the force which 
was advancing against him and how small was his own force. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
sent to support Mir Zainal a picked force which marched to join him with all speed. 


Meanwhile some of Mir Shih Mir’s enemies at Golconda, taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to injure him, produced a forged letter, purporting to have been written by him 
to the ‘Adil Shahi amis, instigating them to fight with determination and promising them 
the support of the Foreigners of Golconda, and showed it to the king. This device did not 
fail of success and Muliammad Quli Qutb Sh4h, on seeing the letter, was at once estranged 
from Mir Shih Mir, the principal pillar of his kingdom, and ordered his immediate arrest with- 
out any enquiry into the rights and wrongs of the matter. This action led to the createst 
confusion in his kingdom and especially in the army, which was so disorganized by it that 
most of the elephants and cavalry horses of the army in the field were captured by the ‘Adil 
Shahi amirs. 


When the news of Shah Mir’s arrest became known to the army the Foreigners who 
were the flower of the Qutb Shahi troops, became utterly disorganized and lost heart alto- 
gether, so that the “Adil Shahi army, on hearing of their condition, were greatly encouraged 
and attacked the Qutb Shahi army with great valour. As most of the bravest of the Qutb 
Shahi army were foreigners who were utterly confounded by Shah Mir’s arrest, they made 
no effort to repulse the enemy, and, when the forces met, fled without striking a blow. The 
‘Adil Shahi army thus utterly defeated the Qutb Shahi army and, slaying large numbers 
of them, dispersed them, capturing most of the elephants and baggage. They took 215 
elephants, and from this statement the amount of the rest of the plunder can be estimated. 


The whole of the Qutb Shahi army having thus taken to flight with no regard either for 
honour or for shame, Mirzi Yadgir and the other Nizim Shahi amirs, in spite of their 
utmost efforts, could do nothing and were compelled to flee. 
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XOV.—ASs AccoUNT OF THE MaRcH Op Sayymm Murrasi, Amin-UL-UMARi Rom Bemam 
TO ANMADNAGAR WITH IIS ARMY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF HUMBLING THE POWER 
OF SALi Bat Kix, AND OF THE RENEWAL OF PEACE BY THE EFFORTS oF 
mv Asap Knix, ai 

Tt has already been mentioned that Sayyid Murtast, when he returned with his army 
from the expedition to Bijapar, would not enter the capital, owing to his quarrel with. 
Salibat Khin, which was sedulously Promoted by the ill-wishers of both, but tarned aside 
and entered Berar by way of the town of Ansa, Meanwhile the power and inflaence of SalA- 
bat Khin had been constantly growing greater until he began to docide all Affairs of state 
without in any way consulting Agad Khin, and used not even to submit Asad Ehin's peti 
tions on affairs to the king, and even when a farmén issued to Asad Khin by name it was 
not, for fear of Suliibat Khin, carried to him. Asad {hin therefore proposed to summon 
Sayyid Murtari, with the army of Berar, to Abmodnagar, in order to overthrow Saldbat 
Khin. The amir-ul-umard Sayyid Murtayi and his officers, such as Jamshid Khin, Khodi. 
vand Khin Bahri Khiin, Chandi Khan, Tir AndAz Khan, Rustam fibin, Shir Khin Dastir hin 
and othors, having renewed their compact to support Asad Khiin, marched with their troops 
from the capital of Berar towards Almadnagar. When they meached the capital they en- 
camped without the city, and Salibat Khin, who feared the strength of the army of Berar 
and was, Moreover, suspicious of the fidelity of the greater part of the troops under his own 
command, began to make overtures to Asad Khin and so succeeded in pacifying him that 
Asad Khin went to the Amfr.ul-wmard ond used his utme it endeavours to porsunde him to 
refrain from any act of warfare, which could not fail to lead tothe rnin and desolation of the 
grent part of the kingdom, Asad Khin succeeded in making paans between the amirs of 
EBorar and Salibat Khin, and the amtr-ul-umard with all his amfrs returned with great pomp 
and honour to the capital of Berar.1#3 

At this time Khvijagi Fathullay Bhishi?*4 arrived at the royal court as ambassador 
from Jalil-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Shah, and, after having been honourably reeccived 
by the amirs and the principal officers of the army, was honoured with an audience of Murtazé 
Nigam Shih, According to tho royal command a suitable palace was placed at his disposal 
and many of the courtiers, aire, and officers of state entertained him at choice banquets 
in pavilions erected for the purpose. 

The Rdgh-i-Farah Bathsh, laid out by the command of Murtazi Nizim Shih, had at 
this time just been completed, and was one of the most beautifal gardens that the world hag 
seen. The king now held his court in this gardon and gave a great banquet there. Hero 

*y According to Firltita it was in 1884 that the quarrel botwaon Sayyid Murtas& and galdbat 
Shin developed into open hostility. In that year Saldbat fhin sent Qicim Bez and Mirch Muhammad 
‘Taq! Shirizt on « mission to Bijépar to arrange ® marriage between the wister of Tbrihim “Adi} Shah u 
and the young prince Husain of Ahmadungar, He ordared Jamahid BhAn Shirdzi, ono of the amire of Barge, 
to Rooompany the minsion with his Contingent as an eseort. Jamahid Bhtnreplied that ha waa subordinate 
to Sayyid Murtasi, and would take odors from him anly, He sent the onior to Sayyid Murtash, who 
informed him that ha had beon instrcted ‘) obey no order bat those bearing the king's own slgnature mad 
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the court poets attended and sang the praises of the building and its builder. Among these 
was Maulana Malik Qumi, some of whose verses on this occasion are here recorded. 

It is said that some dispute arose in this assembly among the poets who were present 
regarding the order of precedence in which they should recite their poems and that Mau- 
lan Sairafi Siwaji, who was one of the poets present would not recite his poem, although 
he had a copy of it with him. This matter was reported to Salabat Khan, who called Sairaff 
to him and asked him about his poem. The MaulAnA related to Salabat Khan the story of 
the dispute regarding precedence. SalAbat Khan said to Sairafi, who was a wil looking man, 
“Wash your face, for it is best that this matter be washed out.’ 

XCVI.—Suin Sitm oBTArNs ACCESS TO THE KING, AND IS HANDED OVER TO SALiBaT KHiy, 

When Salabat Khan had got all power in the state into his own hands, and was acting 
as though he were in truth the king, he took greater care thanever to keep the king well 
guarded and had the garden and all the approaches to it so closely watched by sentries 
and confidential officers that it might almost be said that neither the birds nor the air could 
obtain access to the garden. Nobody had access from without to the king save a young 
eunuch who was in Salabat Khan’s confidence. 

But Shah Salih, son of Maulana Shah Muhammad Nishabiri, who had beén one of the 
closest attendants on the king and was much annoyed by his inability to attend, as here- 
tofore, on the king’s person, determined at all costs tosee his master and jin his anger regarded 
not at all what was likely to be his fate. On the first of the month when, in accordance with 
the practice in the Dakan, all the army assembled to congratulate the king and to wish 
him good fortune, Shah Salih, putting his trust in heaven alone, sueceeded in approachinz 
the wall of the garden, scaled it, and dropped down into the garden. He knew not where 
the king’s lodging was, and the darkness of the night prevented him from distinguishing 
it. The king, however, was walking in the garden and Shah Salih happened to meet him. 
Tt was along time since any stranger had had access to the garden, and the king, perceiving 
that somebody had now gained access, advanced with his sword drawn to find out who it was 
and why he had come. Sh4h Salih, when he saw the king, threw himself at his feet and 
began to pray for his long life and prosperity. The king recognized him and spoke kindly 
to him, bidding him have no fear and encouraging him to make his petition. Shah Salih 
explained his grievances and told the king how hardly Sal&bat dealt with his subjects and 
how he quarrelled with Sayyid Murtazi. The king did not go to bed that night but spent 
the whole night in inquiring into the condition of his kingdom and his subjects. When 
the day broke the king issued an order summoning SalAbat Khan to him and Salabat Khan 
entered the garden in fear and terrorand, having made his obeisance afar off, stood before the 
king. The king called him up and asked about Shah Salih. SalAbat Khan replied that Shah 
Salih had left the country some time ago. The king then called up Shah Salih and showed 
him to Salabat Khan, Salabat Khan was overcome with shame and confusion and pros- 
trated himself to ask for forgiveness. The king in his clemency pardoned him and ordered 
Shah Salih to embrace him. He then confided Shah Salihto Salabat Khan’s care and gave 
him strict injunctions to treat him with all kindness and consideration. SalAbat Khan took 
Shah Salih by the hand and led him out of the garden. He then had a tent pitched for him 
in the neighbourhood of the garden and set a guard over him. He then put to death, as an 
example to others, the sentries through whose negligence Shah S4lih had been enabled to 
obtain access to the garden, 

(To be continued.) 
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(A Recent Investigation.) 
Bry SLE RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 

THE appearance of another of Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar's valuable and wel- 
come historical works has induced me to construct an article out of what I had intended to 
he a review, in order to draw general attention to the importance of investigating the history 
af Sonth India, which has only to be better and mare widely known to prove it to be as inter- 
esting and notable as that of the North, Indeed, the modern investigator is, I observe, 
beginning to grasp that it is not possihle to understand Tndig as ® whole, in any aspect of its 
history, without an adequate knowledg= of the part played in it by the South. This parti- 
cular book deals with South India and her Muhammadan invadere!—a, period and a subject 
about which too much authentic detail cannot for the present be forthcoming, as so much 
ix still required before anything like a reliable general history can be written. The volume 
consists of the reprint of six lectures, together with what are really five appendices on certain 
details, all valuable, 

The first two lectures deal with the conditions of Hindu South India in and before the 
thirteenth century a-p., from original sources, and the last four with the Muhammadan 
incursions of the Dakhan and further South under the Khiljis (Prof. Krishnaswami writes 
both Khaljie and Khiljis) and the Taghlaks, and also with the fourteenth century Muhammadan 
Kingdoins in the Dakhan and South India. These are followed by a sericea of geographical 
notes of extraordinary importance, as they concern identifications of the very obsours place- 
names used by contemporary or early Musalmin writers and are the product of a widaly- 
read general scholar, possessing an intimate knowledge of the archaic forms of his own lan- 
guage and of the geography of his own country acquired by personal travel. These notes 
can never be neglected by anyone examining the historical geography of the Extreme South of 
the Indian Peninsula. Of the Appendices, that which deals with the Travels af Thn Batuta 
is & translation by Miss Ida Gunther, B.A., Lecturer in Queen Mary's College for Women, 
Madras, from vol. IV of the French edition of Ibn Batuta by Messrs. C. Defremery and B. L, 
Sanguinctti. It isa useful appendix to such a volume as this, but it is macred by an irregular 
transliteration or transcription of the Arsbic names of men and places, There is also an 
“additional special note" on the nationality of tha Khiljis, who, it has been claimed, were 
more Afghinsthan Turks, I amgladto ses that Professor Krishnaswami comes practically 
to the conclusion that they were of Turki origin from people settled in Afghanistan. I have 
always personally held them to be Turki. 

Having thus generally described the book, I propose to look into the principal part of 
it—the Muhammadan invasions, The first point to notice is that the earliest were of the 
peaceful variety, owing to an enlightened policy pursued by the Hindu Rulers of both 
consta to the Southward, which gave special protection to overseas traders and sottlers, 
sathat by the end of the thirteenth century a.p, flourishing Arab and Musulmén communi- 
ties arowe on the East Coromandel Coast from Motupalli at the mouth of the Krishna to 
Kéyal ot the mouth of Timraparni, whence the name of Ma’abar, «the Passage ' for that Const. 
Kaya! became the chief port for the great trade in horses established by the celebrated Arab 
chief JamAlu’ddin of Kish, farmer-general of Fars (Persia proper), known to fame aa the 
Maliku'l-Islim, working through his brother ‘Tokiu'ddin’ Abdu'r Rahmin, bin Muhamms du 'th- 
Thaibi, generally known as the Marzabin, But Ma’abar extended os an appellation as 

1 South India and her Aftiharmodan Ipjouders, by Prof, 8, Krishnaswami Aj 
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far round to the West (Malaber) #5 Kalam (Quilon). Me’abar was to these serly Muham- 
rmadan sailors and settlers ‘the Key of Hind," from which they extend-d their communications 
further to the Eastward, sending thence nn ambassador to China as early as 1207, in the 
person of the Fakhra'ddin Ahmad, bin Tbrihimn’th-Thaihi, and soa relative of tho Marza- 
hin, When not long afterwards the notorions Malik KAffr swept down on Ma‘aber, he found. 
thers Muhammadan settlers “ half Hindus,” just as were, ina sense, the Noviyats of the 
N..W. Indian Coast, and the Mipilles (Moplahs) of Malnbor. 1s it possible that here we have 
ths origin of the Labbiis (Labbay=) of to-day in modern Mo'o barand Ceylon! But the interest- 
ing point here, as brought out by Professor Krishnoswami, is that Malik KAfir found a Musal- 
milin settlement at Kandor — Kannaniir near Srirangam, who were not of North Indian origin, 
in the army of Vira Ballila (" the yollow-faced Bir’ of the Muslim chroniclera), his opponent, 
Taking these as the bare historioul facts, it would be well worth while to explorein detail 
the h'story of the mixed Aral-Tamil inhabitants, or shall we wiy Musalmin families and even 
osates, of the Const, from say Calicut to any Nellore, und try and ascertain how far they owe 
their orig'n to direct overeens tradescttloments, However, so much were these people foreign- 
eré to the followers of Molik Kafir ond the like from the North, that there was not much 
to chome between the sufferings inflicted on them and those that the “infidel Hindus 
thomslves had te endure. 

Tt is necessary to bear the above facts in mind in considering the Mubammadan warlike 
incursions into the South. Inthe course of one of the frequent Court revolutions in the days 
of the Slave-Kings of Delhi, whom I am very pleased to find Professor Krishnaswami is nob 
afraid to call by their right name of Mamliik (I should like to see Slave-King disappear from 
Indian History), Jalilu’ddin Khilji, a Turki mamldk of Afghanistan, suceceded tothe throne at 
Delhi oocupied by the feeble successor of tho mamlik Ghiyisu'ddin Balban. He had aa nephew 
and son-in-law ‘Aldn'ddin Khilji, who, according to Professor Krishnaswami, was goaded 
into seeking independence, owing to the irritation caused by the lofty ond contemptuous 
Wilys of his wife, who never let bim forget that she was Sultin Jalalu'ddin’s 
daughter. In order to find ways and means for undermining the pceition of the Sultan, 
his uncle and father-in-law, he sought them in the wealth offered him jin the auck of 
the Hindu States of the Dakhan, which adjoined the Government of Allahabad conferred 
on him by his trusting uncle. Gratitude towards the man who had made bim fell, as the 
Professor remarks, before the anxiety to be even with his wife, Thus it was that the 
origina) invasion of the South from the North was more the result of sceidental 
carcumstances than of mere lust of conquest, the whole object being plunder of the safost 
type of victim in Muslim cyes, ic., 2 Hindn kingdom, 

The first objective ncross the mountains was Deogiri, then a wealthy Hindu State, the 
army of which had gone southwards under Rankor Deo, the son of the ruler, Réimachandra 
or Ram Deo. By dint of real military capacity combined with a series of ruses and deceptive 
proclamations, at which o man of "Aldu’ddin Khilji's training would be an adept, he 
managed tosurround Deogiri and defeat Sankar Deo onhis return to the rescue of his father, 
and finally tosecure what he went for, an immenge ransom from the unfortunate Ramachandra. 

‘Alin'ddin waa true to his raojal origin and his training in the adopted country of hin 
family, and no atrocity wes too reat to stand in the way of his now high ambitions. His 
oa sae of reasonable suspicion, trusted him and was induced to visit him at the seat 

fils Srovernment at Karri. There he was murdered. The gol ired from Dog: 
now stood ‘Alfu'ddin in good stead, and he was soon on the ‘ins a hanes 
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munifioent prince, and that pleased the people and also helped to keep the burghers of 
the day, the Mughals of the North-West frontier, at bay. But the real checks on them wera 
his great personal enpacity, “trength of charecter, and energy. The situation meant also 
the maintenance of a great urmy in addition to his caloulated civil munificence, end that 
in its turn meant a great expenditure and the necessity for o large revenue. ‘“Aldu’ddin 
always wanted money. Lnecidentally, this made his reign of the highest importance to 
Indian History, as it obliged him to be a great administrator, both civil and military, to the 
benefit of India, in some respects, to the present day, | 

His success at Deogiri showed him what could be done in the way of acquiring wealth 
from the South, and his next proceedings im that direction showed that he had the political 
foresight to sce that exacting tribute was o safer method of securing it than conquest. 
Ramachandra of Deogiri took advantage of 'Alia’ddin’s early troubles with the Mughals and 
rebel vassal States, such a4 Gujarit, to cease paying his tribute. This brought tne noto- 
rious renegads eunuch and military commander, Malik Kafr, on the scene in *Aliu'ddin'’s 
behalf. Malik Kafir soon made Ramachandra suo for terms, sent him to Delhi and secured 
tribute for the future. This was between 1300—1308 a.p. 

‘Alau'ddin's object being money for his civil and military establishments, he treated 
Ramachandra with much lenicncy, and the success of this policy guided him for the future. 
His next objective was Warangal, now in the Nizim's Dominions, but then the ocupital of 
Telingina, and his instructions to Malik Kafr were in effect to defeat the ruler, Rudra or 
Laddur Deo, frighten him thoroughly, let him remain on ag 4 ruler and fleece him of eveTy- 
thing possible. In 1309 Malik KAfar commenced a march from Delhi, vid Agra to Chanderi 
and Hoshangabid, and thence over the Vindhyasto Elichpir, which, if we could get at the 
details, could not but prove & considerable military achievement, and after perpetrating 
at least one massacre en rowle, at Sarbar, he arrived before Warangal. 

It was there that Malik Katir further showed himself to he a really capable commander, 
for he “ entrenched" each of the ten divisions of his besieging army by means of a strong 
stockade, with the result that o night attack from the fortress failed altogether and brought 
Rudra Deo to terms. The “terms " were practically his entire accumulated wealth and an 
annual tribute. 

In 1910 Malik Kafir returned in triumph to Delhi. His method of “ entrenching " 
was the forerunner of Sher Shih Siir’s entrenchments two centuries later. 

Emboldened by his own and Malik Kiifir’s sucossses at Deogiri and Warangal, 'AlAu'ddin 
started on a further plundering expedition, aimed ultimately against Ma’abar, i.e., the extreme 
South, with the Malik a» his general, at the end of 1310. Agnin he executed a march sh owing 
consummate leadership, cid the right bank of the Jumna to Tinkal, Kanhun, Gurgion, to 
Deogiri, where he enlisted the good offices of thal now “ faithful State. ‘This enabled 
Malik Kafir to frighten Vira BallAla IU, Hoysala of Dwacasamudrs into “ coming to terms,” 
involving practically all his property, which he had to Accompany to Delhi, buing hunself 
allowed by *AlAu’ddin to return to his capital. 

Thence an expedition was planned for Ma’abar or the extreme South liself, which had 
been recently under the powerful Pandya ruler from Madura, Marararnan Kulasckhara I, 
He had two sons, Vira Pandya, illegitima c, and Sundara Pindya, leg-tanace, Vii } india 
was much the better man af the two, but in the fratriedal struggle whieh took pinee 
for supremacy during the old king’s lifetime, Sundara Pandya murdered their joint father, 
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about 1311 4.0. Soon afterwards Vira Pandya drove him out of Madura, and he is said to 
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have sought refuge with the Delhi monarch, ‘Aliu’ddin Khilji. More probably he joined 


the advancing Muslim army. Anyhow, this civil war was Malik Kafor's opportunity oh 
Still in 1310, Malik Kafdr started for Ma'abar with his usual skillin conducting a marob, 


Vira Pandya fleeing before him. Malik Kafir committed all kinds of atrocities en roule to 


Madura ond devastated the country in a manner atill remembered after 600 years, making 
his rendezyous for a time at Kannanfir, near Srirangam, whence he songht and utterly dee 
troyed the rich temple of Brahmastpuri, which Professor Krshnaewami cleverly shows ta 
have been Chidambaram. Srirangam and other temples naturally suffered. At Kannantr 
Malik Kiifér found some of the local mixed MusulmAns already alluded to, whom he spared 


because they could repeat the Kalima. Madura was found empty and sacked, and the raid. 


continued as far as Ramesvaram itself, In 1311, or early in 1312, Malik Kafdr returned ned with 
all his booty to Delhi. From that time till 1916, when *Aliu‘ddin died, the land had pener. 






In this great raid Malik Kifdr’s route isnot ensy to fallow, owing to the almost unlimited 
corruption of Dravidian place-names by Muhammadan anthors, but Professor Krishnaswami'« 


identifications, actual or probable, are scholarly and admirably therough ond painstaling. 

On his return to Delhi, Malik Kfar became all powerfal under *Alin'ddin Khiljf for the 
short and disastrous remainder of that monarch’s reign, ond at his death in 1316, he became 
a0 atrocious a tyrent that he was assassinated in lessthan two wonths, ‘Then followed an 
unstable government in Delhi, and the Southern provinces acquired by Malik Kifite’s general. 
ship naturally fell away. Deogiri and Wirangal ceased to send tribute i the Keralas of 
Travancore and th» Pindyas of Madura struggled for supremacy in Ma’abar, regardless of 
any garrison Malik Kifdr may have left behind him in Madura, while Dwarasaroudra was 
sotually rebailt by the Hoysalas. Apparently all that Malik Kafdr had achioved waa only 
& Taid of no political effect. 

The real saceessor of "Alau‘ddin Khilji was Kutha'ddin Mubirak Shih, who began well 
but soon neglected his odministration and, jast ss ‘Alau'ddin had dono before him, put 
himself into the hands of anothor rencpud=? eunuch slave, this time from Gujarit, to whom 
he gave tho title of Khusri Khan and raised him to the office of wncir with, in the confusing 
Muhammadan fashion, the title of Malik Naib Kafir. This now Imperial favourite largely 
repeated the acts of Malik Kafir till his own assassination in 1320, and go it will be convenient 
to distinguish him, as I have done before, by the title of Malik Khuart, 

In the circumstances, it became necessary to reconquer the South. In 1318 Mubirak 
Shih marched on Deogiri, defeated Harapila Deo, then ruler, and flayed him alive. ‘This 
was the first real conquest in the Dakhan, ending in the appointment of Musalman feuda- 
tories in Mahirishtra. Itseemsthatthoreal fighting commander of this expedition was Malik 
Khusri, and after it he was sent to invest Rudra Deo in Warangal. Here he faithfully 
repeated the proceedings of Malik Kifir, Plundered the Chief of everything, and left him 
to rule as a vassal of Delhi. He had then to return to Delhi ta help to put down 
rebellion, which he did with such savagery and so much for his owp advancement that one 
Mubammadan chronicler dubbed him “ a low designing sechemer."’ 

Returning to the South, he repeated Malik Kaftr's raid in Ma'abur without much oppo 
wition, showing his want of foruple in one instance by robbing Taki Kh 
(1 Labbai) and putting him to death. Retarning onee more to Delhi, he requited hix master’s 
infatuation for him by assassinating him, with the help of his own cour Hrymen from Gujarat, 
and proclaiming himself Sultin with the title of Nisirn’ddin Shih. Malik Khusrt's noxt 
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policy was to destroy the hereditary nobles and replace them by promoted slaves and rene 


gade Hindus, which has led some Musalmén historians to say that he was aiming at a move- 
ment to restore Hindus to power. As this has also heen said of 1 movement later on in the 
days of Muhammad Tughlak (ond no wonder), the procesdings of Malik Khusri need exami- 
nation in greater detail than they have yet received. 
All this led naturally to rebellion, and it found a leader in Ghazt Malik, Governor of - 
Deobalpdr, whose son, Muhammad Fakhru'ddin Jina (afterwards known ns Ulugh Khan 
and later aa the notorious Muhammad ‘Taghlak), Malik Khosré had tried in vain to conciliato 
by high office. The end of Malik Khusrii came in two months, and in 1920 Ghazi Malik 
became Sultéin Ghyasu’ddin Tughlak Shih by general acclamation, and thus founded yet 
another Dynasty at Delhi. 
Ghyisu'ddin Tughlak was a wise and generous ruler, but all that we are at present con. 
cerned with is that Deogiri remained loyal to Delhi, while at Wirangal Rudra Deo again 
became restive, and Ulugh Khan (iz., the later Mohammad Tughlak) was sent to reduce 
him to obedience. This was achieved with difficulty, owing probably to ¢hxsension in the 
Muslim camp, and Rudra Deo and his family found their way to Delhi. The fall of War- 
angal naturally led to the overrunning of Telingina. 
The rest of Ghyeu'ddin's short reign was oocupied by repelling Mughal inroads end an * 
invasion of Bengal, which wos overrun and handed over toa representative of the Ballan 
Dynasty of Bengal (1282—1388). On his victorious return. Ghyisn'ddin Toghlak was killed 
outside Delhi by the fall of « specially constructed pavilion during a feast, ‘The catastrophe ‘ 
may or may not have been accidental. Anyhow, Ulugh Khin, who had been left behind as 
administrator at Delhi during the expedition, profited by it, and in 1925 ascended the Delhi 
throne ag Sultin Abd’'l-Mujahid Mohammad Shah, usually known as Muhammad Taghlak. 
Professor Krishnaswami is gentle in his description of this great monarch, but I have 
not yet read anything to upset a brief summary of him which T had occasion to write come 
yearsago: A remarkebly capable but unbalanced ruler, whoreigned for 26 years (1925—] 31) 
and has been described as ‘learned, merciless, religious and mad.’ He certainly tried some 
’ wonderful schemes, Without any adequate cause and for a time anly, he moved the capil 
tal 700 miles from Delhi to Deogiri in the Dakhan, to which he gave the name of Danlatabad. 
forcing the people of Delhi to migrate first there and then back again. He grossly misapplied 
his armies on vainglorions expeditions, where they suffered unspeakable hardships and 
accomplished nothing. He tried to oblige his paople to accept copper and brass tokens as silver 
coins, and issued « stamped leather note currency without any bullion support behind it— 
sohemes which not even his vengeance when opposed could make to succeed. He committed 
wholesale massacre on altogether inauflicient provocation, and finally he rained his kingdom 
All the while his own opinion of himself was that he was a perfectly just raler and that ri 
obey him was to obey God.' But the most remarkable thing abont him is that he diod 











undisturbed in his bed, from natural disease, thus proving the awe in which hie mail abilities . 
kept those about him. This man of contradictions was eloquent of speech, sober and moral — 


in his life, an accomplished scholur in Arabic, Persian and Greek philosophy, and loarnin 

of all kinds, and conspicuously brave,’ Jnter alia he created within India the laracit Baiptes, 
nominally at least, ever achieved by ® Mubhammadan ruler dividing it into twenty-three : | | 
vinees stretohing from Sunargion (Dacca) to Gujaritt and from Lahor to Ma’abar. Ik aa ail 
however, an Empire always in rebellion, and the life of people of mark must under him hate z 
often been a nightmare, a ‘- ) a 
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uhammad Tughlak had the enterprise and spirit to create this huge Empire, but owing 
to faults of character he could not maintain it. As regards the South, his efforts to do 80 
entailed expeditions to Warangal and Dwarasamudra in 1327-1328, the campaign involving 
a jauhar, or holocaust of women, at Kampti on the Tungabhadra. Like other provinces, 
Ma’abar rebelled, but as had happened already in Bengal, the army did not return, and its 
commander, Jalalu’ddin Ahsan Khan set up there independently about 1335. Then, in 
1328, came successively the cruel mov> from Delhi to Deogiri, an abortive attempt to reduce 
Ma’abar to obedience, and the move back from Deogiri to Delhi. Revolts, Hindu and Mu- 
salman, were chronic, including Hindu at Warangal and Musalmain at Kulbarga in 1343, 
which were put down, Having stirred up rebellion in Gujarat by an “enquiry into arrears 
of revenue ” and having put it down savagely, Muhammad Tughlak proceeded, about 1346, 
to do the same thing in Deogiri, and while there yet another revolt was raised in Gujarat 
by a mamlitk named Taghi, who was however easily defeated, though only scotched and able 
to give yet more trouble. The consequent absenc> of Muhammad Tughlak in Gujarat, 
practically to the remainder of his astonishing career, meant another rebellion, this time 
under Hasan Khang, which was successful, Hasan Khangi becoming Sultan in Deogiri 
about 1348. Three years of wanderings in Gujarat and the western frontier brought Muham- 
mad Tughlak’s strenuous career to an end in 1351 from “ fever”, the account of which 
reads like fish-poisoning. 

His ill-conduct of Imperial affairs had reduced his Empire practically to India north of 
the Vindhyas, minus Bengal. Deogiri, that is the Dakhan, had defied him for at least 
three years ; Warangal’s allegiance was only in name ; the Hoysalas of Devarasamudra could 
hardly be called his vassals, and Ma’abar had been actually independent for at least fifteen 
years. A careful chronology of this last fact is to be found at pp. 152—4 of Professor 
Krishnaswami's book. 

In this way, from the days of ‘ Alau’ddin Kbilji to those of Muhammad Tughlak, the 
first half of the fourteenth century A.D. was a time of continuous strife between Muslim and 
Hindu in the South of India. There was invasion after invasion, rebellion after rebellion, 
conquest and reconquest at times of practically the whole South, and at times of unfortunate 
portions of it. In the end ail the obivious signs that remained of the struggle was the estab- 
lishment of locally independent Muslim rule in Ma’abar for a while (till 1378) ; and thus the 


Muhammadan incursions took the form apparently of mere raids. But in the conditions of ~ 


medizval life it was not possible for large armies to march to and fro through all the South, 
year after year, for something like half a century, without leaving pockets of themselves 
about the country, and the descendants of these must have remained on here and there, just 
as in the case of the Huns, Greeks, Parthians, Baktrians, and a host of other immigrant in- 
vaders of far earlier date in the North-West, and of the Shans, Méns and other Indo-Chinese 
races in the North-East. It would be of interest, by dint of examination into local family 
histories, to ascertain how far the Khilji and Tughlak incursions still affect the population 
in places, for we have thus in the true South three sources of Maslim population : Firstly, 
the peaceful penetration of Arab and quasi-Arab mercantile invaders producing an old mixed 
trading population—M§pillas, Navayats, Labbiis, and the like; secondly, the remnants 
of the military raiders of the fourteenth century ; lastly, the followers of the Dakhani Muham- 
madan rulers who constantly raided to the southward, and finally overthrew the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, a Hindu Empire that rose out of the chaos ensuing on the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak, in the middle of the seventeenth century. Even an enquiry into the history of 
the Dakhani idiom of Urda might throw light on the influence of Islam on the Southern 
Dravidian population and vice verad. | 
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The rulers of Ma’ ie bak Madara carried ie W pelbicloan aud maaeeaee Sloe 
with the surrounding Hindus, cut off from the Dakhan by the power of Vijayanagar ; but the 
Southern Dakhan its2If fell first under the rule of the Bahmanis of Kulbarga, and then under 
the Five Shahi Dynasties of Berar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Bidar and Golkonda. There was 
always a quarrel between these States and their Hindu neighbours further South. 

The story, briefly told, reads like one horrible tale of war, rapine, murder and atrocious 
cruelty. This is, however, a misleading view, and I willrepeat here what I have had occasion 
to say of another part of India during the same centuries : “ Though, on the whole, the years 
of the thirteenth to the seventcenth centuries make up a period of perpetual war with indis- 
criminate merciless fighting, it does not follow that individual towns and villages saw a 
great deal of it. What happened from the personal point of view of the ordinary citizen who 
lived under it was much this. He and his were left alone to do largely as they pleased socially, 
with recurring intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, times of over- 
whelming horror, which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to 
which they wer? also always liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered its ordinary 
routine more or less completely. Sometimes, of course, there was no recovery, and what 
was left of the villages and towns departed miserably elsewhere, but this was by no means 
commonly the case.” In the South, as elsewhere, Hindu and Muhammadan have had to 
find a modus vivendi in respect of each other. How the admixture originally came about, 
Professor Krishnaswami’s researches admirably illustrate, and show the way to a more 
complete investigation. 

THE VELVI-KUDI PLATES AND THE SANGHAM AGE, 
By K, Gi SANKARA, 

In 1893 Mr. Vénkayya intended to publish these plates (J.A., XXII, 64), but pro- 
duced only a summary in 1908 (A.R.Z., Madras, 1908, pp. 62--9). As thisis in places mis- 
leading, I here give a full and correct account, from a photo-copy that I got for study. 

The ten plates have 155 lines, //. 1—30 and 142—150 being in Sanskrit verses, and I]. 
30—141 and 151—155 in Tamil prose and verse, and not, as Mr. Vénkayya says, in ornate 
prose with frequent alliteration. The Sanskrit words are in Grantha, and the Tamil 
ones in Vattéluttu script, older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the same 
king’s seventeenth year. 

The plates invoke Siva (il. 1, 2), and then mention the Pdndyavamésa with its priest 
Agastya, who stopped the growing Vindhya and drank up the ocean (//.$—5). Pandya, 
the sole survivor of the close of the Kalpa, was born as Budha to protect the world 
(il. 5—7). This refers to the Pandya claim to lunar origin. His son was Purfiravas, who 
destroyed the daityas (I. 8). 

Of his family came Maravarman, who ruled long, performed tuld-bhdra (weighing against 
gold), and amrla-garbha (passing through a golden cow), and favoured learned men (Ul. 
12—15), His son was famed (pratitah) as firm in battle (rana-dhira) (l. 16). His son was 
named (abhidhah) Maravarman, the lord of Bhd-sundari. Sundari indicates that this was 
the queen’s name, and not the earth (il. 17—19). Rajasimha (lion of kings) forced 
Pallava-malla to retreat (//. 19—22), performed kanaka-garbha and tuldbhdra (1. 23), and 
married the daughter of the Malava king. The Malavas=Mazhavas were a South Indian 
tribe defeated by Simhavishnu (8.J.J., 1, 356) and Vinayaditya (.A., VII, 303). From her 
was born the king named Jatila (Tam. Sadaiyan) (lJ. 24—26). He is alsocalled Parantaka, 
the son of Rajasimha, and was ruling when this prasasti was composed by Varodaya 
Bhatta (I/. 29—31). 
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mudw (old)-Kudumi-piru-vazhudi (the great king) granted Velvikudi (sacrificial village) in 
Pihanit-kijram to Narr-kétran of Kérrkai to complete his soerifice (II. 32—38). This king 
is mentioned in the Sangham works. The Maduratl- bine} (Ul, 759—760) refors to his many 
sacrifices, makes him an ancestor of its hero Talsai-Alankinam Nédun-ofehiyan, and call 
him pal-édlai (sacrificial halls)-mudy-Kudumi. Purra-ndutirru dedicates to him 5 lyrics, 
Kiri-kishiy mentiona him as 9 Saiva (P.N., 6). Néttimaiyir refers to his many halls (i,, 
0, 12 and 15), and to the Pahrroji river (Parra}i in Ninjinid) dug by his ancestor Nédiyon, 
i.¢., vadimb-alamba ninrra (of feet washed by the eea)-Pindya (i4., ond couum,). Ne- 
duni-palliyattanir mentions him as king Kudumi (ib., 64). The foot-notea ta these Lyrics, 
by their original editor, call him pal-yiga-édlai-mudu-Kudumi-péru-vachudi. 

Then the village wes in long (nidw) enjoyment. Since a gift is completed by handing 
over the deed, longth of possssxion is not needed, only acceptance. So ths mention of Jong 
enjoyment is a statement of fact, not a proof of possession. Then the Pindyas were dis- 
placed by the Kalabhra, who was later expelled by adhirdja Kadunkon (Ul, 39—41, 45). Tho 
Ralabhra occupation was thus only short-lived. 

The Kalabhras were so prominent from ¢, 600 to ¢, 750 A.D. that Sinhavishon (S..2., 
1, 356), Narasitiha I (#. 1, 182), Vikramidityas Lond IL (/.4., IX, 129: £.1, V, 204), 
and Vinoyiditya (1.A., VII, 303) olaim victories over them. But Variha-mihira (c, 500 A.D.) 
omits them among South Indinn tribss, So they were prominent only after o. 600 «cn, 

The Sangham works nowhere refer to the Kalabhras or their Pindya occupation. So 
they date before o, 600 or after 760 a.n. But the larger Cinnamandr Plates make the hero 
of Talai-ilan-kanam, (a later Pandya of the Sangham age), and the founder of the Madura 
Sangham, anceslors of the hero of Nélveli (l, 101-106). The present plates make the latter 
the Jrd ancestor of its donor (ace, 767 A.p.); and none of his 8 ancestors, the earliest of whom 
was Kadunkon, is called the hero of Talai-Alankdnam, though their exploite are related in 
detail. Neither was the battle petty, a8 it is proudly mentioned in Songham works and 
the Cinnamaniir plates. The Sangham age must hence date not after 750, but before 
767—27 x (34+3)—c. 600 A.p. 

The average for a generation is here assumed to be 27 years, a8 it is the interval between 
successive generations of fathers and sons, i.¢., the age when the eldest son is born to an 
Indian king; unless the known dates indicate a different average for any group of kinga, 

The passage relating to the Kalabhra occupation runs thus —nidu bAwht tu(y)ta pin, 
afav-ariya adht-rdjarai ahala nikki ahal-idatiai | Kalabhran énnwm kali araigan far kkGnada- 
danat wrakkiya pin, padu-kalan=mulailla | parudi pol Pandyddhi-rdjan etlirrpa pitty... 
wigri-rundu...... kovum kurrumbum pdév-udan murukki.... | Katunkon ($9—45). 





We can split up dnikkéndadanai into kaikkéndn referring to tho Kalabhra’s act, and 
adanay referring to the grant. But o relative pronoun Must be construed with the next 
previous noun, here ahalidatiai. ‘Thus construed, the passage becomes meaningless. If 





adanat irakkiyapin means ‘ after the crant was resumed ', we have no word to express the 
recovery of the kingdom, before Kadunkon can rule, So irrakkiya must mean such recovery, 

Thas, if we split up haikkindadanai, we must construe kakkndu with Kalabhran, and 
ddanat irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, when both should, by grammar, have a commoti 
subject. So kaikkondadanai umst be one word. It then refers to the Kajabbra occupation 
and Kadunkon’s Peeovery, i irmakkiya meana ‘to lower,’ i.e. undo another's act, | 
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F the kingdom was recovered by an anoestor of Kadunkon, he must bare 
uext one, as hothing indicates other kings in the interval. But then we have 
for trrakiyes and nothing hints at an implied one, ‘Th> context also indicates 





himself reoovered the kingdom, ns, bofore his accession, he appeared like the sun apt niging 


from the ovean, The Pandyas eeom to have been submerged by a disaster, from which 
Kadunkon was the first to spring up. The phrase ‘appearing like the sun ' is used later 
on (52) in prefacing Marrayerman’s exploits. The analogy shows that Kadunkon algo 
hecame prominent by recovering the kingdom. Vé#lirrpa(!u is used in the same senae later 
on (ll, 49, 52, 88—9), So Kadunkon recovered the kingdom pandthe Kalabhra ooon- 
Imtion was the act only of a single Kalabhra, himself expelled by Kadunkon (il. 40, 111—9). 

Then ahalidatial, literally, means '‘ wide space. The Kalabhra first annexed it * then 
it was recovered by Kudunkon. Only after acocssion, the latter subdued other kings and 
chiefs. So the ahalidam, that he recovered before accession, can only be the Pandya country. 

Adhirdjarai can mean that the Kalabhra deprived others, besides the Pandya, of their 
lands. But ahalidwn means only the Pandya kingdom. §o, why should the victories of 
an alien over other aliens be mentioned in a Pindya grant? <Adhirdjaral cannot hence 
include other kings. Neither oan wo construe both nfhit and irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, 
as he defeated other kings only after acecasion. Also, such conquest must come afer the 
recovery of his own kingdom. AdAinMjarai thus applics only to Pindyas, Elsewhere also 
(IE 92, 41, 47), it applies only to Pandyas. 

But, in the latter lines, it is in the singular, here in the plaral. So the plural means 
at least 2 Pandyas. But, since there was only one Kalabhra, they ninst all be referred to 





his timo, if they were all displaced. But there was no need to displace them all, unless the 


kingdom had been recovered by a succeeding king, of which there is no indication. Bo only 
the last of them was displaocd; but, as he came of a long line of adhirtjas, they may all be 
eaid to have been displaced through him. 

Lastly, ajaveriya meana ' countless ', Hot ‘incomparable’, as nothing in it Oxpresses 
comparison, or greatness. Alavariya adhirdjarai, hence, means * countlesa Pandyas through 
their last representative,’ But there may have been many adhirdjas both before and after 
Kudumi, These plates thus fix the close of the Sangham age as not later than ¢. 600 A.C. 

Mr, Vénkayya equates the Kalabhra with the Karnita of the Miartindyandr-purdnam, 
who ocoupied Madura. But the Kalabhra was himself expelled, while the Karnita died in 
possession and issucleas, The Kalabhra was succeeded by the Pandya, but the Karnita by 
Mirti for want of a Pindya, and the Kalabhras and Karnitas wore distinot tribes, Mr. 
Vénkayya says Nédun-cézhiyan expelled the Kalabhras ; but the plates ascribe the frat to 

His son was the earth's orest-gem (auant-cild-mayf) Marravarman (Il, 46—4S). His son 
was the Cera (perhaps through his mother) Sendan (l/,48—5]), Mr, Vénkayya, not seeing 
that Sendan is partéd from Sizhiyan by Vanavan and fénkol, takes Sézhiyan Sendan as the 
king's name. 7 il 

Then comes a king, whom Mr. Vénkayya calls Sendan’s son. But the plates, which 
always stato the relationships, have here only avarrky pazhipp-inrri, vazhil-tonrri (i. 51). So 
he was only a descendant of Sendan. As othor kings are not indicated between them, he 
directly followed Sendan. He was not Sendan’s 004 400, sit is nowhere so stated, the 
Velirpilaiyam plates ssyingthat Narasimha II was the putra-siinu of Paramesvara I (JRAS. 


L911, p. 622), and the larger Cinnamandr plates saying that Rajesimha I was the pautra 


of Pariinkusa (, 107), So Sendan's successor was his dough 


hter's son, as the terms without 
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discredit indicate birth in another family. Hw is called Arikesari (lion to foes), Asumasamia 
(vondeseonding), Marravarman (!. 62). Mv. Vénkayya says that he appeared on the Udaye. 

wiri, But the plates say only that he came owt like the eun that rests on the middle of the 
Udayagiri (II, 61-52), 


He won at Pazhi and Nélveli (i. 63-34), In the latter, Mr. Vénkayya says he fought with 
Vilveli, Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyor thinks thot the Pollaveas from jdcape A bees soe 
in Chingleput district) over-ran the Pindyas (Hist. Sketehes, Anc. Dekh, pp, 123—5). But 
why should the plates, which elaim victories over Colas, Ceras and even Kurrunidss, men- 
tion the Pallavas only through o village? Thepossage only means “the army fenced in 
(veli) by bowmen (ri/)"" (2, 63), and all guesses as to whether Vilveli was a person or place 
are needless. 


Then Marra destroyed the Kurrunidas, won Séunilum, many times defeated the Kerala 

who ruled the whole earth unrivalled " and thus was then most powerful in §. India, cap- 

tured the capital Kozhi (Urraiyar) of fhe Colas, and performed many Ainmaya-garbhes ond 
hildbhdras (I. 55—O0), 


His son was-king (bo) Sadaiyan, who won ot Maradar, destroyed the Ay-ve}, and at the 
qreal city Mangala-pura (Mangalore), the Mabiratha, and—was called Cera, Cola was 
Karnita and Kongas’ king (/l 62—70), 

The Ay-vel are the Ay kings of N&njindd in 3. Travancore, whose inscriptions werd 
publiched‘in Trav. Arch. Ser. Mr. Vinkayyu read the nume as Aya-Vel, but, riming with 
ey (U, 63-4) ond tiedy (If, 94-5), it mast be Ay-vel, and even the dot is sen in the latter tines, 
‘though its use is not uniform in these plates. The Bangham works also have only Ay- 
Andiran and Ay-Byinan, and we heve a place Aykkudi, even to-day. 

Mahdratha indicates a Calukya, but Dr. Dubreuil’s equation with Vikramaditya | 
(Pallavas, p. 08) is untenable, ee the latter fought at Péravalanallir, not Mangalappra. 
Hie guesses as to the relations of the Pallava and Pandya Kajasimhas wre based only on 
their identical titles. 

Sadatyan's ven was Marran (1.71, 85), Mec. Vénkayva, mistaking medaler Mdrvon (Mirena 
uf the horse-chariot), thought the uame was '‘Ter-Mirran. Bal this ignores man. He ulyo 
combiucs mdnfler Varodayon (Lrraivanir: AAeppérul—at. 31, 42, 59, 160, 208, $25) to hint 
mh a king Ter-Varedayan, when Vaerodoyun was only o title of Nédu-mdérran. 

This Marran fouglit at Néduvuyal, Kurrumadai, Manni-kurice!, Tiru-mangai, Povalir, 
Kodum-pélir, the Pallava at Kuzhumbiir, and ot Périyalir, crossed the Kaveri and eub- 
dued Kango of the Mazhavas (Mazlra-kingum) (f,72—81), At Pindik-Kédumudi, be wor- 
chipped Pasupati (/. 82) with gold-heaps and gems (f. 83), He then allied himself by marriage 
(sambandham) with Gangé-raja ofthe Kongas (KOngaravan) (i! 83—4), ‘This refers to his 
warrying the Mazhava princess. So she was the daughter of Ganga-rija, the Mazhava king 
of the Kénogas, Then he performed counticas gosahauras (1000 cows), Airanyoyarhies and 
tuldbhdras, and renewed the walls named. (émum) Kidal, Vanci, and Koahi (f. 84—7), 

Mr, Vénkayya, ignoring énmwm, mistook the walls for those of the Pandya, Colo and Cera 
capitals. But all the walls might have been in Madura and only named alter the other 
‘‘apitals ‘in memory of « previous conquest of the Colas and Ucras. But renewed indicates 


the conquest aa thie Mirran’s grandfather's. It is gore nataral for o king to have renewed 
b's own and pot other's walls, 
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His.con Nédun-jadaiyan defcated the Pallava ab Pégnihadam, south of the KAvert, 


andthe Ay-rel and the Kurrumbas at Nittukurrumbn (il. 88, 02—6). His title were Ténna- 
vinavea (Pandya and Cera), Srivara (lord of fotunc), Srimanochara (charming with for- 
tant), Sinaccozha (angry Cola), Punap-pizhiya (of dryland Ceras), ) 








(rid of impurities), Vinayn-viéruta (famed for humility), Vikrama-paragn (ol, eahounieek 


valour), Vira-puroga (first of heroes), Marut-boala (strong aa wind), Manya-siisana (of honoured 
commands), Maniipama (like to Manu), Mardiia-vira (of trampled heroes), Giri-sthira (moun- 
tain-firm), Giti-kinnara (a centaur in song), Krp-Alaya (home of MeTCy ), Krt-ipadina (of 
finished works), Kalip-pahai (foe of Kali), Kanjaka-nishthora (merciless to the evil-minded), 
Kirya-dakshina (skilled in works), Kirmnka-Partha (Arjunas-like bowmen), Parintaka 
(destroyer of foes), Pandita-vateala (patron of learned men), Pari-pirna (contented), Pipa. 
bhirn (fearing sin), Guna-grihya (appreciating merit), Gidh-anirpaya (seoret in connsel) 
(ff. 87—LOR). 

Tn his Sra year, a citizen, fallon in fortune (gvidw-nitiavar), and not, as Mr. Vénkayya 
rays, the palace-singer, of Madura complained to the kmg that Velvikudi, granted to his 
family by the king’ anocstor Paramesvara Kudumi, had been resumed by the Kalabhras. 
The king «miled unbelieving (wnrry-nanrr-éarrw), and asked him to prove the ald grant 
by evidence (ndggal), When it was so proved, the king renewed tho grant to Kimak-kiini 
Tévaran Singan of Kérrkai (i/, 103—118, 134). 

Mr. L. D; Svimikanou Pillai is puzzled that the king agreed to accept as evidence of 
the grant the oral testimony of the villagers, thongh more than 7 generations had pnased, 
singe possession was lost. But the plates only say that the king wanted the grant to be 
provel by emdence, as magia! is from ndjgu, ‘to catablish ', and that it was so proved. So 
the gift must have been proved by producing the deed, which remnined, even after posses. 
sion was lost. 

The Ajnapti, i.c., the executor, who is nenally the grantor hiniself, or, if it is a king's 
grant, the yurardja, witaremantri (premier), or district officer, is here Mirran’s son Kani, 
af Vaidya caste, and title Mtivenda-mangalap-per-araiyan, a descendant of the Karavanda- 
pura (Kalakkid in Tinnevelli District) family (Aarovenda-puratiqvar-bulai-fonrmal), settled 
there by the previous. king (pirra-rija) Mirran for services in defeating Gangardja of the 
Kangas and, at Vénbai, the Vallabha, and negotiating Mirran’s marriage with Gangarfija’s 
daughter (71, 126—9, 132—2). The title Vallabha is normal to the Cilukyas, and, as this battle 
was fought about the time of Vikramaditya IT's invasion in ¢. 740 4.0,, and he claims con- 
quest of the Pandyas alsoin that invasion (E.., LX, 206), this Vallabha must. be Vikrami- 
ditya Il. The Kéngas’' king here mentioned as having married. Gangarija’s daughter nat 
he Mirran, who won that title by conquest. 

Thena donee Mirti Eyinan (i. 136), and Sittan Séttan, or, Senipati Enidi, who wrote 
thie Tami! eulogy are mentioned (i. 130—40). Next follow Sanskrit verses, which montion 
the Ajnapti as Mangal-raja (the anspicions chief), Madhura-tara (of sweet mannera), Sactra- 
vit (versed in sciences), Kavi (poct), Vigmi (eloquont), a Vaidya, resident of Karavandapur, 
and: the usual imprecatory stanzas about the making, protecting, and violating of grants, 
cited from Vaiehqava-dharma (perhaps the Visheu dharmottara-purdnn, (I. 14)—650), The 
engraver wae Yuddha Keeari (lion in battle) Pérum-panai-kéran (the great drummer). (1 165.) 

now fix the date of these plates. The last kings of the Sanskrit and Tami! parts are 
identical, as they were both sons of the MArran, who married the Malava prinorss, name 
Jatila and Parintaka, and ruling st the time of the grant. The Ajnapti was the builder 
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of the Anaimalai temple {2.J., VIII, 317-21), ns both were Karis, sons of Mérran, Vatdyas, 
residents of Karavat spura or Kaljekkndi, Madhurataras, Kavia, and 4 ivenda-mar i 
per‘arkiyans, So théy served the kame king MAtrahjhdalyar (Anaimalat Inec., Tain. part), 
named Jatils (Veleikudi plates, Skt. port), and Parintake (Anaimalai Inse. Skt. part), Bo 
the king’s name was Jatils Parintake, ond nédum in Nédunjadaivan is only an epithet. 
The Sanskrit part of the Analmelai inectiption saya that Marran-Kari built the rock- 
temple to Vishnu (Narasimha) as the man-lion, and coniecrated the image (Arta-pratish thah) 
ono Pishan day (Sunday and Revati) of Karttikn in Kali 3871 expired=dth Nov. 770 an., 
and gave grants to Br&lbmars, os usual on euch occasions. But, eays the Tami] part, he 
died before he could perform njfrijalitfal. and so his younger brother Mirran Evingn, who 
mucoeeded him os uflara-mantri, built the outer hall and performed the ecremony. ‘This 
Eyinan had the title Fandi-mangala-vidai-ataiyan, Mr. G. Vérkcha Rao thought ntr- 
Halitial was the consecration ceremony. But it had been performed by Kéri himself. Mr. 
T. A. Gopinitha Rao read the word #5 néiratfalitty to mean “ completed tho outworks and 
gifted them.” But then we should have nirmppi, not nvrattn, os niralii can ohly - mean 
' levelled,’ never ‘completed.’ Even nirappi means ‘ filicd,’ not ‘emmpleted ’. The vowel 
‘so in nf is long. So we must read nirtta/ittal, ¢,¢., samprokshana (Skt.)=' sprinkling’, The 
omission of the dot is not untenal, Mr. Rao objects that we should then have télittal, 
not falittal. Bot tafitia is used for ‘ sprinkling’ in Aimbwru-nirru (I, $28). So the ceremony 
was again performed to consecrate the outworks, which took time to complete: 
Mirran-Kari, thus, died in a month or two of the image-consecration and before the 
ottworks were completed, i.e., about the close of 770 A.p. The Velvikudi plates, of which 
he was Ajnapti, must date before this event. In Parintake’s third year, Mirran-Kari was 
uflaramantrt, a8 he wee chosen Ajnepti: Ently in 771 4.p., he was succeeded by his brother 
Marran Fyinan. But, in the eixth year, the mahd-edmanta (great feudatory) was the Vaidya 
Sittan Ganapati Pindi-am)ta-mangale-ataiyan of Keravandapura (7.4., XXII, 67). As 
the title mahd-sdmenia wos epplicd only to the premicr (cf, its application to Am#uvarman) 
(4-4., IX, 163—O4. Nos, 5 and 6; & Levi: Nepdl, OI, Nov. 9, 12—3), Séttan Ganapati 
seems to have displaced Marran Fyinan. Allowing the latter at least 2 years, the close of 
the third year falls in 770 a.p., and the king's accession dates 767 a.n. | 
Tow discuss the sixth yearinseriptionreferred to. Mr. Vénkayya took the Nekkan-bé pri, 
builder of the temples to Durgi and JyeshthA, for the wife of Slittan Ganapati. Mr. Gopi- 
nitha Rao objects that the plural averréw ttiakes her tho queen. Here, he confuses the 
plotal arorkin (arar+-hu) with the singular averrku (evan+-hy), and the king aleo is mentioned 
only in the singular (cf, Sadaiyarrku and aearrku), So Nakkan-kdtri waa the wife, not of 
the king, mentioned sarly, but of SAttan Ganapati, mentioned just before, If she were a 
qucen, her nsual titles should have been mentioned. Tt is alco more natural for a wife than 
the queen to add her gifts to the temple and tank that Ganapati had repaired ; and if 
the queen were the donor, she should have been mentioned before the mahd-admania, So 
Nakkan-ko(ri was the wife of Sittan Ganapati. : 
Mr, Vénkayya éqnates Mirran-Kiri and Madhura-kavi divdr. But the latter was a 
Brihmag of Tirnk-kolir, while the former Was a Vaidya and descendant of a family seti/ed 
in Karavandapura by the previous king. So jt cannot be argued that the dledr, though 
born at Tirtk-kolir, lived at Karavandapura, after entoring the Pindya service, Benidés, he 
toured in N, India till he first met Nammalvar ofter the latter's eixteenth year, So Nam- 
mAlviir was not named after Madhurakati’s aon ; and Nammalvar had been named long 
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before he met Madhurakavi, Mr. Gopinfitha Rao makes Marran-Kari the father of Nammal- 
var=Kari-Marran. But Miarran-Kari’s father was Marran, while Nammalvar’s father’s 
father was Pérrkaéri; and Namméalvar was a Velaja of Kuruhiir, not a Vaidya of Kalakkad. 
As the Anaimalai temple had to be completed by Marran-Kari’s younger brother, perhaps 
he had no son. If Nammalvar had been Marran-Kari’s son, he would not have omitted 
to sing his father’s Anaimalai temple, when he sings the Tirn-Mchir temple hard by (Tirw- 
vaty-moczhi, X, i). 

Mr. Vénkayya says that Tirumangai-alvéar came a decade or two after Nammalvar. 
But Tirumangai, who mentions Vairamegha (a title of Rishtrakita Dantidurga, who defeated 
the captor of Kanci before 754 .p.) (Z.C., Gb. 61, XI, Tk.: B.I., IX, No. 4) as being bowed 
down to (vanangum) by the Téndai king of Kanci, and as having besieged (tan vali Sazhnda) 
Kanei (Périya-tiru-mézhi, 1, viii, 10), wrote before 754 a.p., as Dantidurga was followed 
soon after by his uncle Krshna I; while Namméalvar sings about Sri-vara-mangalam (Tirn- 
vdy-mézhi, V, vii), the name given to Velankudi by Jatila Parantaka, when granting it to 
Sujjata-bhatta in his seventeenth yvear—783 a.p. (7.A., XXII, 71), and so wrote at least 
thirty years after Tirumangai. 


ee 


THE MAHISHMATi OF KARTAVIRYA. 
By KANAIYALAL M. MUNSHI, B.A., LL.B. 


DirFERENT scholars have claimed different places as being the site of the ancient capital 
of the Haihaya king Arjuna, Kartavirya, but no final and incontrovertible conclusion has 
been reached yet. It will therefore be useful to suggest a few considerations in support 
of the view which has been put forward by Sirisha Chandra Vidyarnava in his appendix 
to the English translation of the Matsya Purana published by the Panini Office.! Ac- 
cording to that view the Mahishmati of Kartavirya was situate at the place where now 
stands the town of Broach (Bhrigu-Kachha) in Gujarat. 

It is easy to ascertain the characteristics of this Mahishmati, originally a capital of 
Naga, son of Karkotaka. Kartavirya capturcd it and founded Mahishmati.2 It is admitted 
by all authorities that this city stood on the Narmada, In referring to it all authori. 
ties further agree in indicating its proximity to the sea; and in distinctly mentioning that 
the tidal waves of the sca came right up to the city and that it was a base for naval power.® 
“When he (Kartavirya) agitated the waters of the river in his gambols, the Narmada 
trembling with fear at his sight and becoming highly astonished surrendered herself to him. 
He alone with his thousand arms swelled it by putting the water of the sea into it: and in- 
creased it as it increases in the monsoon. And the ocean being thus agitated by his thousand 
arms became subdued by him, and he extended his seapower so that the residents in the 
Patala became inoffensive and quict.’’ 


Somehow this peculiarity appears to have been lost sight of by those who have tried 
to locate this city; but it is so clearly given in the Purdnas that it admits of no doubt on 
this point. ; 

"1 Published by Sudhindra Neth Vasu, Panini Office, Bahadutganj, Allahabad. tC 
2 Matsya P., XLII, 29-30; Vayu P,, XXXII, 26; Harivayhia I, XXXII, 28. 
3 Ibid., XLII, 31; ibid. XXXII, 28; ibid,, XXXII, 28. 
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None of the cities on the Nermada which have been heretofore identified as Mahishr 
stands where the tidal waves could conceivably have reached. The only place on the Nar- 
mada which could have been possibly described in this manner must-have stood somewhere 
near the site of the present city of Broach, which accarding to Hieun-Thsang stood very 
near the sea in his time.* .. | ; 

Being tho capital of Kartavirya’s kingdom it must have oeeupied an important posi- 
tion in the portion of the country over which he held sway. KaArtavirya is called the lord 
of Anfipa.® 

Antpa literally means a place near the sea or a marshy place, and was applied to various 
tracts near the sea.6 In the Mahkébhdrala times the word Anipa was applied to ép king- 
dom apparently insignificant, on the west coast.’ It also appears that Surashtra, Andpa 
and Anarta were contiguous countries and that Andpa lay to the south of Surdshtra.® 

These references show that the only portion which could be called Anfipa and which 
could have a capital situate on the Narmada must be the portion of Gnjarit between the 
Mahi and the Tapti. ~ 

The extent of Kaértavirya’s dominions can also be ascertained by the names of his im- 
mediate descendants, which are in reality either the names of the provinces which formed 
part of his empire, or the names of the different tribes which went to make up the Haihaya 
and Talajanga races of which he was the chief. These names are given as Sirasena, Stra, 
Talajanga, Avanti, Vitthotra, Sharyata, Bhoja, Tundikera, and Anarta.° Sfrasena is 
Mathuri. Stra appears to be the tribe which gave its name to the peninsula of KAthiawar 
the name of Surdshtra. Avanti is Malwa, Anarta is old Gujarat with its old capital Kné- 
asthali (Dwirka). Vitihotra or Vitihavya is a country to the west of the Vindhyas?0, 
Kundikera or better Tundikera is also a name of a tribe near the Vindhyas,!!_ Bhojas 
appear to have settled to the east of Arravali and their kingdom was known as Shalva in 
the Mahabharata times.'* The dominions of Kartavirya therefore appear to be hounded 
by Yamuna on the north-east ; Vetravati or Betwa on the east; Narmada’ on the south 
and the sea and the desert of Rajputana on the west, The extent of this empire clearly 
shows that its most important portion was Aniipa, i.e., Gujarat and Kathiawar. And 
neither Mandala!’ nor Maheswar!? nor MAndhata's occupies a central position with 
regard to this country. It would therefore be more natural to expect the capital of this 
empire somewhere nearer the ses and bsing on the Narmadé, it must be somewhere near 
Broach. 

During the Mahdbhdrata times Kartavirya’s country and its capitel Maihishmati appear 
to have ceased to exist except as a mere tradition. In those times Aryavarta except for the 
kingdom of Vidarbha was bounded on the south by Narmada for all practical purposes and 

4 Cunningham’s Angient Geography. en 
% Mbh., Vana p., exvii, 19. 
5 
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Mbh., Udyoga p., xix, 9; Vdyu P.,xxvi, 86; Hari JJ, RXXViT, 29, 
Mbh., Sabha, p. iv, 24-35; Udyoga, p, iv, 13-24, 

3 Hari II, xxxvii, 29-40. 

® Maieya P., xliii, 46—49; Hari J, xxxiy, 49. 

10 Matsya P., oxiv, 52—55. 

1! Pargiter’s Mdrkandeya P., 344. 

12 Mbh. Vana p., xiv, xx, xvi, eclili; Hari J, xxxviii. 

13° (1837) JASB., 622; Cunningham's Ancient Geography, 488. 

4 (1807) 9 As. Res, 105; Imp. Gaz., sib:nom. Mah hoewar. 

16 (1910) JRAS., 425; Pargiter’s Markandeya P., 333 n. 





comes, wae | THE MARISHMATE OF KARTAVIRYA 





consisted of well dnfined kingdoms. ees for stray references to some insignificant 
Aniparija, the kingdom of Antipas had disappeared.” None of Kixtavieya's line over 
oppears to have reigned in M&hishmati after him. The only king of Mibishmati spoken of 
‘being Nils, who is referred to hereafter. Jayadhvaja, a descendant of Kartavirys, ia a king 
of Avanti.’ ‘he 

Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa mentions a king Pratipa in Kartavirya’s life holding 
sway ab Mihishmat!'* But neither the epics nor the Puninae mention any such nate 
in his line and the poet secms to have given a local habitation, name anid a traditional lineage | 
to an imaginary king with a view merely to heighten the literary efivot of the situation by 
a recital of the glorions deeds of Kartavirya. 

On the contrary, it is quite clear that in Kilidisa’s time no city of the name of MAhish- 
mati with the momorics of Rartavitya attached to it was known to exit on the Northern 
bank of Narmada, Because had there been any such city, Meghadita on hia way trom 
Atiarakanjaka to Vidiéi and Ujjain would not have foiled to halt over the town where 
ome the thousand armed Hoihaya ruled and thus to give to the port an opportunity for an 
enlogistic outhurat. 

The MAhishmati of the MVoldbAdrata and the Puratas is the city where lived 4 tribe 
designated as Mahisha, MAahishaka, Mahishika or Mahishmaka.” here is also a river 
Mahishikii near this city.*” 

The position of this city coald easily be asortatned on 4 reference to the Epics and the 
Purdans, all of which agree in considering it « country of the Dakhsinipatha. Sahadeva 
comea to it nol only alter crowing the Narmada, but atter conquering Avanti, Bhojakaja, 
Koéala and Prikkoiala—perhaps the same as Mabdkojala of Hicun Thsang,®! the kings 
on the banks of {he Venva (Vainganga), the Pulindas (Puluadai of Ptolemy) and Kishkindha .?* 
The Advamedhs Forva puts Mihishaka between Andhra and Kollagiri,’? the Ehishma 
Parva with the southern countries like Karnitaka.*? In the Ramayana, Kish. K., it is placeil 
hetween Vidarbha and Rétaki®® on the one hand, ond Kalinga and DandakAragya on the 
ot her. 

In the Matsyr Purina it is placed between Pandya, Kerala, Chola on the one hand anid 
Kalinga, Vidorbha, Dandaki and countries on the Narmadi on the other.*! Further it 
iv not mentioned as one of the countries on the western extremity (05 a matter of fact, surroun- 
ding) the Vindhyes though Kishkindhaka which is to the north of Mihishakais placed there? 
The Mérkandeya Purdea places it between Mahirashtra and Kalinga.*” 

From o careful perusal of these listy the following conclusions can be deduced :— 

(1) That Kishkindhaka way near the Vindhya bot MAhishaka, which was to ths 
Fouth of if, was not, 

shea That Mahushikw was to the south of Noruiad’ andl not ae on its part bank. 








i Mibheg Sabha, iv, aa; Udyoga. iv, 13- 24, 





17 Metya P., lili, 46. Vdyu P., xxx, 0, 18 Canto, vi, 43. 

9 Byihat Soghito, 9—10,17—26; M5A., Bhishina, ix, 300; Wishaw P., iv, 2; Mdrkagdeya, lvu, 46. 
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(3) That it was further to the south of Vidarbha and between Kalinga, Andhra, Kolla- 
giri and Dandaka. These countries are now identified beyond controversy. : 

(4) That at that time the town known as Mahishmati was neither on the north bank of 
the Narmada, nor anywhere near the sea, nor within that portion of the country which could 
be identified with Antipadesa. . 

These conclusions leave no doubt whatsoever that the Mahishmati of king Nila was 
not the Mahishmati of king Kartayvirya, 

But if anything more was required the description of Mihishmati of Nila, as given in 
the Mahdbhérata, Sabha P., would be sufficient to make its identification with the city of 
the Great Haihaya king impossible. 

King Nila though at one place called king of Andpa (a clear case of transfer of traditional 
epithet) is neither a Haihaya nor a Yadava nor one reputed to have descended from some 
eminent founder of ths families of Aryan kings. His people are not Aryans of any well 
known stock but Niléyudha’s or Lilayudha’s.2° They are a degraded people who have 
given up the sacred rites,“! and whose easy morals have nothing in common with the high 
standard imposed by Aryan civilization.* And therefore Mahishmati of Nila was a 
city of a non-Aryan people and could not be the city of tho king whose righteous deeds 
and famous sacrifices were the admiration of posterity, 


There was also a third city by name Mahishmati founded by Muchkunda, the son of 
Mandhata, at a place where the VindhyA and the Rksha mountains meet.3* That city 
appears to have disappeared altogether. 


There is also no doubt that during the post-Mahibharata and Buddhistic times there 
was a town somewhere to the south of the Vindhya which was called by the name of 
Mahishmati or Mahéshmati. It also appears that on account of the identity of names those 
who have sought to locate Mahishmati have naturally found great difficulty in finding out a 
suitable place which can answer the description of the Mahishmati of Kartavirya, of Nila 
and the one mentioned in Mahdvanso. Whether the two cities last mentioned were situated 
on the site of Mandla or of Chauli-Maheshwar or of Mandh4td does not affect the question 
as to where Kartavirya’s capital lay, 

A close examination of the events which followed the destruction of Kartavirya’s power 
discloses the reason why Mahishmati and Antpadesa of that king disappeared. Jama- 
dagnya Rama appears to have destroyed the power of Haihaya king, and under his lead the 
Bhrigus appear to have taken possession of the most important part of the dominions 
vanquished. The Sarpiraka which ParaSurama called into existence was the country which 
stretched from the north of Narmada to Sopara near Bombay.*4 There appears to be 
no doubt that the banks of the Narmada from Broach up to the very mouth of the river 
were considered sacred to Bhrigu and Jamadagnya.3& Of course we do not find the name 
of Bhrigukachha applied to any tract on the banks of the Narmad4é in the Mahdbhdrata 
times ; but looking to the extent of Sairpiraka it is quite clear that the tract which was 
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therefore appears to have been included in Sfrparaka and only a small kingdom on the 


ey 4 


A part 


west coast known as Anipa survived in the times of the Pandavas. 


- All these facts leave no doubt in my mind that the wrath of Rama was not only 
carried to the extent of destroying Kartavirya’s capital but even of obliterating its very 
existence by including it in Sirparaka ; and that it was at some place near Breach. 





MULTIPLE ORIGIN OF TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

The question of the origin of Anglo-Indian terms 
has frequently been raised in this Journal and in 
discussing those used in the days of the Scatter- 
goods, Vol. L, Supplement, pp- 7, ll, it was 
shown that such words as “dimity,” “ taffeta,” 
and the like had at least a double and sometimes 
@ multiple origin. That is to say, the Oriental 
term dimydti was applied to a certain fabric of 
European origin, which was known in Europe 
as “dimity,” though dimyati really meant a fabric 
exported to the East through Dimyat (Damietta 
in Egypt) and had no etymological connection 
with “dimity.” Later on English merchants 
in India bought and sent to England a fabric, 
called dimydt?, or “ dimity,” because of its general 
resemblance to the familiar “ dimity * of Europe. 
“ Dimity”’ as a term has thus come to have a 
double origin, European and Asiatic, The history 
of “taffeta” as a commercial and technical term 
is much the same, asit came to be used for fabrice 
of both European (taffeta) and Asiatic (tdfta) origin. 

The object of the present note is to show that 
the origin of technical commercial terms generally 
may have a twofold source in folk-etymology 
andl commercial custom respectively, This by 
way of warning to the searcher. 

In former days an Inn in England was known 
solely by its sign, say a bull, a gate, a goose, a grid- 


iron, arose, a crown, ashoulder of mutton, a cucum-" 


ber, and so on. The name of the sign Was commer: 
cially far more important than that of the pro- 
prietor of the Inn. Travellers went to stay at 
the Bull, or the Gate, or the Goose, or the Grid- 
iron, or the Elephant, or the Castle, without trou- 
bling to know who the owner was. When, however, 
it became necessary or convenient to a proprietor 
to transfer his premises to, say, the Bull from the 
Gate, or to the Goose from the Gridiron, he sought 
to entice both his old customers and those of the 
former proprietor of his new premises to the new 
combined Inn, which he therefore named the Bull 
and Gate, the Goose and Gridiron, the Elephant 
and Castle, without reference to the incongruity 
of the names they coupled. Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten, History of Signboards, quote an ad- 


r 


| 
| 
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vertisement in the Postboy, Jan. 2-4, 1711: “ Peter 
Duncombe and Saunders Dancer, who lived at 
the Naked Boy in Great Russell-street, Covent- 


_garden [London] removed to the Naked Boy and 


Mitre near Somerset House, Strand [London].”" 

Such incongruous double names became com- 
mon and familiar, and led to interesting instances 
of folk-etymology. Boulogne Mouth, t.4., Bou- 
logne Harbour in France, was a very familiar name 
in England in the eighteenth century and became 
a common Inn sign as the Bull and Mouth. Here 
we can see the effect of commercial custom on 
folk-etymology very clearly, Quite as good an 
example is the turning of Catherine Wheel into 
Cat and Wheel (Cat being a familiar shortening 
of Catherine). And so Goat and Compasses arose 
out of God encompasseth fus], a familiar expres- 
sion of the English Puritan times. Bag o’ Nails 
out of Bacchanals is due to the same influence. 
But perhaps the best of all is Pig and Whistle out 
of Piga Wassail, Anglo-Saxon for “ Virgin, Hail !”” 
an ancient pious ejaculation, which may however 


| be rendered more humanly by “a lass and a glass!” 





| 


We are here, however, in the presence of a general 
tendency of the human mind in commerce, which 
urges it to maintain the continuity of familiar 
things during a change of circumstances. Thus, 
the early Muslim Pathin Kings in India found 
it necessary to preserve the appearance of the 
coins of their Hindu predecessors in their own, 
and to use Devanagiri characters for a while 
instead of Arabic in describing their titles and 
names. Just as the Kushans had had to use Greek 
characters on theirs before them, and after them 
the East India Company the form and Persian 
characters of Shah ‘Alam of Delhi on theirs. 
A minute difference between the Australian and 
English sovereign long acted to the detriment 
of the former, though the intrinsic value of the 
two sovereigns was identical, and the Maria The- 
resa, dollar was the only coin recognised in parts 
of Africa very long after that Austrian monarch’s 
death, who, indeed, never reigned there. Many 
other instances could be given. 

A very familiar example of the same tendency 
is in the names of commercial firms: Messrs. Smith, 
Jones and Robinson will remain an important 
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binson in it for more than o | n. In India 
we have the instances of Bri J joo Jijibhoy, 
Bart, in porpteo oa om personal name, let aline 
old estaliished firm, 

That the mental tendeney above indicated in 
nniverial ie ahown in the fact that in a Swiaa town 
in which ihiw note ig written, I find euch Hote] 
natics a¢ follows: Palace et du Cygne (Palace and 
Swan); Grund et dea Alpes (Grand and the Alpes) 
not Grand Hotel des Alpes which haa a different 
renee altogether; Pare ot Lae (Park an Lake); 
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moral of all this iv that searchers in tracing 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


Lreovistio Stvpres mom raz Himacayas, being 
studies in the grammar of Fiftean Himalaran 
Dialects, By the Rev. T. Gnawamm Baitnr, 
Asintin Rocioty's Monographs, Vol. XVII, pp. 
xv, 276. London BR. A. B., 1920, 


This ie woother of Mr. Grahame Bailey’a in- 
valuable records of Himalayan epeech, bearing 
date 1920 6n the cover and 1915 on the title page, 
The War no doublis respousible for what looks 
Hike a long delay in publishing. [ is in fact o 
supplement of continuation of his Languages af the 
Northern Humolayas, Vol. XIL of the same pores, 
ind between the two booka Mr. Bailey has now given 
naan decount of 41 of tha Hill Dialects, Tndeal, 
closely are the two acoounte counected and inter- 
woven that the student must use them together, 

Tho dialecta examined in thia volume Leloup 
to the Tibeto-Burman, 2; Lahindé, 2; Western 
Vahiyi, 0; Panjibl.¥. In addition are notes on 
the gecrot vocabulary of the Qulandera, Qualia 
and tho Panjibl gamblors. A notabla collection. 

Mr. Bailey goes into his mubject with a thorouph- 
nese and w detall thatie delightful to the student, 
butatthowame time rather alarming tothe helpers 
be would so like to encourage. ‘Tranaliteratian, or 
rather tranécription, and the attempt to reproduce 
sounds with exnetitude on paper can be ae compli. 


cated asta defeat their own end toa greater oxtent— 


than scholars pérhaps realise, One reason bs that 
hardly two people speak quite nlike, The pronun- 


eistion of words and sounds varies in atemarkablo | 


(degre oven amongst the recognised educated 
masters of a language, Witness the efforte of the 
compilers of the Oaford Rnglivh Dictionary to gek ab 
the “true” prouuneiation of many English words, 
Then again any form of writing must be at bottom 
question of conventional signa (like apecch itself 
tor that matter), which, as long as they are iwoder- 
Btotd, onewer their Purpose. Jus na any approach 
tothe conventional saund and wae of words ata wera 
e0 long aa it is understood. So doe 

answer—eo long an it is understood, whother i 
de recogmined alphabet, syllabary or ideogram, of 


combination of aigns that ran bo xo explained asta be 
thereisalimit tothe namber of thes alguna which 
49 quite quickly nached in prastiog. Philologiat 

and phonolozivte are apt to forget thin and to pat 
eo. Witnow the official managraphe oa the North 
American languages, 

Mr. Bailey makes an appeal at ps, vil of hie 
Pro'ece+ “' Hory T could tum to thos whose 
business or pleasure takes then io places where 
unknown of littletinown languages are epaleon, 
aril appeal to them fu make an Oliermnd to elicit 
from the people facta of grammar and Pronunria « 
tint. and te add to the wm of human knowles @ 
by giving these facts to the pablc.” J hope he 
may be osacoowsfal in his appeal | tmade 9 
similar appeal aa to the collection of leronds ane 
stories nearly 30 years ago in my Legends of the 
Panjob. Tt has borne satan fnait - but not a 
satisfactory crop. Perhaps the couse has been 
that I asked for the inrievima verbs of the native 
telicrs of tales aw woll as 9 tranulution, and that 
may have frightened would-be helpera, So the 
(anger I perecive in getting people to follow Mr. 
Railey and those like him is that the detail of the 
approved method af record may frighten them. 





it is not every one that las the ear to follow the | 


nidetios of the sounds prodwesd by epoakers of 
Vernaoulars, or the epeoial knowledge of the con- 
ventions by which thay ure recorded with pen 
and ink, Then ayaly years ago! put on paper 
my #afforte to record dialects and languages epolen 
in Borma and tho neighbouring counteles, and 
still tore years azo I tried to do the same for the 
Panjab aud for the speech of some of the very 
People exploited by Mr. Bailey, only to find as 


time wenton that the approved metho of record 
had become changed in both easea, So my records, 
though given to the public, cannot apparently ba 
med by it. Ido not make those remark to de. 


traot from the great value of Mr. Bailey's work ta 
mivanced seholers and students, hut to show the 
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onlikelihood of many following in hiv steps unless 
there isa fair prospect of their efforts becoming 
useful to others, ) 

Having dwele for years. among pooples who 
teed toni ay a principal element in speech, I 
could not help observing the importance of being 
ablé to distinguiéh them on papor, and also the 
difficulty thereof, Taleo observed the immense 
tchificulty that atrangora, with whom the use of 
* tones wee @ minor matter (for wpoakers of all 
languages use them colloquially), had in both 


wing them, Englishmen m Burma 


have to get along without any or at beat a limited 


m2 of them, 


and yet their ure of the language fs 


understood by the educated and more intelligent 
people they have to deal with Speaking to uo 
yokel is another matter. Tha Chinese have got 
over the dificulty ina fashion by expressing tham 
m paper midge o system of ondisguignd iileg- 


prema, and 


the Burmess, Talaings and «#0 on 


by a system of “accents,” and thon we have 
Sir George Grierson'’s iden of dinorition! strolups, 
Other methods have been tried: ey., apecial 
apelling, aain Panjibi, But whatever tha method, 
it has to be specially learnt on puper, and when 


learnt, the difienlty of the #tudent revorder otill | 


remains in the acoiracy af his own car. So great 
ie thiy difficulty aml the consequent uncertainty 
of aceurate, and therefore scientific, record, that 
itis quite a moot point whether, exeept in cases 
where tone isan meontial feator ina languoge, it 


ia advisable 


to ask any hut a Specially qualified 


observer to note tones on paper at all. 
Tn auch hats og Mr. Bailey's the recor! of tants 
iv of the greatest importance in explaining linguistic 
changes in the history of words. On p. xi. of his 
Preface ooeurs tho following important passage :— 
“ The average Panjabi appears quite tinable to 
way m puro A (other than a EA, ete.), and will 
always substitute for it cither the deep or the 
high tone, yet m daily conversation he frequently 
ie a pure A instead of # afters vowel. ‘Thus 
for the sntence mal tinl ddsnd dis panied djtte 
word, I thee-to tellingam-ten pice givwn were- 
by=him, t2,, [tell vou be gare ten pied, ho will 
sey mat nl daha ddh paihe ditie Agha, where 
fll the aspirates are pure anid Gon-sonont.” Here 
wo have it seems to me an acceptably explanation 
of the well-known change of # to Ain the Indian 
languages, and even of the use of hin other langua. 
ges to express the « of borrowed Indian worda 


Mr, Bailey's remarks (p.xil} ou the glottal stop, | 


‘40 very observable in German and common in 
tauch other apeech, are worth routing, but f greatly 


doubt whether it is best represented by (*) a» 


im the aantence: “ phat ‘on ‘ourth ‘is the matter 14 
: ’ rT 


-hod a fertilo 


brain in devising means to exproas 





even by the latest scholars, "ike Woul/ea ieee 
“pronounced by many Englishmen and Edunal. 
Scatchmen. Ifeol that this doview i not aly 
better but easier to print than (*) to express the 
glottal atop: thus, “ what -on-enrth-in the mat 
tert’, and “whoa: wou want is no wha: we want." 
T fancy Sir George Grigraun's strokes to represent , rest ‘ 
tones have come to stay, oo in pa, Pty, yal, on, but. 
noverthelows I am not whether Pe, PM, Pig Phy | 
would not bem emazy to grasp and give the odoter ler 
leet trouble, 3 ay 
Putting Mr. Bailey's actual method of rope. 
feiitation to the text, I would note his romarka op 
the pronunciation (governing hie transeription) of 





| *Poarik (a Tibotan tlinlect), On . * he talke of 4 BoD , 1 


not represented in the [H. A.) Sovivty's alphabet," 


| One of these is unvaiced (e.. urd or hurd) J; ke 





| followed by 4 senant consonant. In fast 


| difference in sound ig these gentencis 


the! in Welsh, which“ ienot a AL or tA or Al {at in 
almply f unvoiced,” Hoe oaye ic it ie head fa 
Niadpeds," T cannot help wondering how his readers 
will pronounos this word to thomecives an w result 
of the explanation. [t also makes one wonder if ona 
hate rightappreciation of wach Wolsh worda ag [lirt 
ani of such nance jy Lloyd, Lianally, or Liwehiwz: 
(Qnglicived ae Loughor):aleo of yuch sounds in the 
allied (to Pirik) Burmese lnnguage ne thot of the 
common word which the English usually epell hia 
ond the Burmese by the ligature reprogenting thd. 
‘Let ustake another instance which Mr. Bailey 
gives on p. 3. He writes :—“Tfone askaao native 
to Bay the word very deliberately in two syllabloa: 
he will aay flyag-mo, bot if he enya it quickly he 
will aay Hyag-mo or posibly Myng-mo, where the 
Gg or q are pronounce! in the sare part of ihe 
ents = ® The numerals give other examples : 
Tit, We have wonyie or PASAY IS OF HogmyE rhe 
two. This holds for any g which ta popalereis 
atato Ronerally that mtiy satire (unvoiced) Geen, 
liable ta be changed to the corraponding conant if a 
nant consonant follows, and « inay hoeome 2, as im 
ay Or nyis, two, | may beoome @, and #o on,"* | 
To my mind this kind of change from Hurd to 
sonact is inovitable, and is it worth while to dix. 


tinguinh it on paper ? Dor it wt 


todo a F Take the Englinh Sontlenoea su 7 ninened | 
seeing him and “A mist arose,” Is Shae nee 
between ‘missed * ood ‘mint’ Shee a " ‘gai n 

1 oe 2 - ould n 
anything by writing both aw sngeet ode Tome, 
iw anything 2 gained by Writing Uyagme for Hyagme yagmn ? 


written, in an Amayri a ate ie Pia ont a 
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Americans saan pronounce the English language | India aro aware that thers ie a wide range of 
as do odueuted Englishmen ? Is anything olay | ahaden or even colon whieh tho natives: eal) 
really gains by it } Take again an analogous | wild, Loui when aman telly us that the aolour of 
case of reproducing vowel sounds on paper. There | indige is mild, and then procceds to tulle of hin 
6 a distinet difference to the ear between tho  nifd ghérd, wo know tat he does not mean that h J 
English boot and trood, white and widr, mate and hewn clark blu bore. Sciontifio ohtervers have triad 
made, corresponding to what I think Sir Goorge to get over the difficulty by oreating books of ahades 
Grierson hue Borne where defined of * hing ane and talking of Broca's No, OA of of mane ae hs lias 
‘short long* vowels. But ought the cistinction Hed 15, This involves the possession of eértain 
to he made on paper? Are nat the above quoted | ‘books af printed solours and referring to them each 
prooitely the samo vowels aa aounded respectively times colourisdesoribed, and Tam not sum hat in 
belore gurds and sonante ? Are not the distinctions order ta.roally grasp # phonologiat's reversed © anil 
inevitable and therefore not worth recarding 7 | #9 On Ono ought hot to have « dictophone, The fair 
Would it he worth while to touch that there ia in sex; fo which descriptions of colour are ao _porrent. 
English o plural ina and 4 plural inc, and then | has faced the ditioulty tn ite own Practical and talt 
to write jwia and buds, or jumper ancl crumbs $ speeseni cic Held esarih ing npr adjnetives 
What I am driving at ta thee remarks in that meres | ol livia grisn! “grasb pose Mase ee 
ery | sorsee Pe oe durum Gee andio on, The moral which I would plond ip attachoed 
ownrd® over rofinemen nguistic 4 eis tote an oe Edshten ewer eis 
tion linble to defeat ita own end, Speaking ix one thee jie cina hese of meanding the speech 
method of communicating a Jangonge with ite | of the dwellers in remote places difficult of access, 
Own conventions; writing ia another with its 
special conventions, It iv not porsthle io rzucily 


represent the one by the other, expecially in view of 

the fact that the conreitions in apeiking ore always 
meonstant, not only among Living speakers, but alan 
Amnon guecessive generstions of spoukers; and 1 am 
not at all gure that tho same ia not true of writing. 
fn it really worth while Gong further in representing 
SOUNES on paper than the accuracy eatential to | 
cofredt reasoning in philology and etymology ? No 
two things In Nature are ovor quite alike, 80 no two 
observers ever hear exactly in the mame way and no 
‘wo people can ever convey oxaatly the same sound 
' each other on paper, That is why I am pleading 
Aghinet over-mefinement, and for not pong beyond 
the point that laads toa fair piytual undorat anding 
between scholars, 

These obvarvations are tric of other sennes, No 
[wo persons eee @xacthy: alike, T know a ¢olour other 
peopls call red, and so I call it ‘red," We then | 
understand each other, but whether the shades af 
coloir calla ‘rod’ that all oor F708 geo aro tho | 


















Having made soy little grumble, T wiah to exprem 
4 wholehearted gratitude io Mr, Bailey for the 
long and very great labour, with which ho has 
introduced ux to amos} diMault and philojogtoally 
important series of dialects, and for the hirite hey 
hos given aa tothe directions in which further 
atudy will be useful, though any one following 
his footsteps worthily will have to be very woll 
equipped for the purpon, 

in addition, he has given ov some most useful 
notes on the argot of the Qulandars, and the 
ecorot words of the QasAl and tha Panjabi 
| gamblers. [I agree with Mr. Bailey in belleving 

eecreh words and slang to he of linguintic valuo, 
even though they be merely disguised forme of 
the speakers’ Vernacular, and have acted on the 
belict when opporianity hna oceurréd. When 
auch words arm borrowed from other: Lar ye 
hot ordinarily in tho way of the apealcon, they 
may well bo of ethnolugioad value also. 

KR. 0. Tracrns. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, | oncrease of the Customes and revenues of the place, 
40. Commission as Captain of Chuliars. | sd alae the fortifying the town with savorall 
a % 1601. Consuttation at Fort St. George Aiescainde self Sete =e wees ne essen 
uoudurn [ #Mukkadlam) Nina (a i . | hitown charge ; Soe to on ce his x t, 
Chia, "Sant Oiler Autanssden) Meee | Ms sled et Be tot eon ees 
inte of Porto Novo, haveing now brought his family | Of the Chuliars, Moors and Gontwes, and that a 





Ridelia) asd having bem yer | weed ade Ge nmdell [oiticial umbrella} 
ceable in peo = ish iti tice tr be sent him in reupect of his good Bervices and to 
7 y's tae op te “s : Right Honble, oblige their continuance. (Reeordy cords of Port Si, Geore 
erehante and crag? Mt deewtig many tleh Diary and Consultation Book of 1691, p. 20.) 
others to inhabit there to the . “~ “Cpe 
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ABOUT BUDDHIST NUNES. 
Hy KALIVADA MITRA, M.A, we 

Ts the March issue of the Indian Antiquary (1021) Mr, K. V. Lakshinan Rao, MLA. has 
written (p. 83): “It is Buddha who first founded the system of sammydsa for women 
and conecquently references to blikkhunts, samants, pabbajités and nunneries are found in 
Buddhistic literature........Tt is no wonder then that these young female ascetics were 
cilled Lumira-dramagds which necessitated a separate rule in Panini”, and later on (p. 84) 
“T therefore consider the iramané and pravrajita mentioned in the Sifra and Ganapdtha 
of Piinini aa referring to the Buddhist samanis and pabbajitis.” 

Tt appears thurefore from the above that Mr. Lakshman Rao holds thet (1) Pini knew 
the Buddhist Nuns and that (2) it is Buddha who first founded the Order of the sisters 
(nuns) by otdaining them sanyiisinis. 

Since the Order of the female asoctics, in some cases girls of seven years of age and 
therofore very young (called kurmdre-jramands) was founded by Buddha, it could not exist 
earlier than when Buddha flourished. ‘To have been acquainted with it Pigini must either a 
be the contemporary of Buddha or must succeed him—in any case, he could not have pre- 
ceded him in point of time. Panini’s knowledge or non-knowledge of the nuns there- 
fore primarily depends upon his date, TI believe many authorities hold Panini to have be. 
longed to the middle of the eighth century or simply the eighth century B.c. Vincent Smith 
believes his date to have been theseventh century #.¢. ‘The date of Buddha's death was for- 
morly supposed by him to have been 487 n.c., but after the new reading of the Khfravela 
inscription his is disposed to take it to be 644 n.c., if of course it has been correctly interpreted. 
The Buddhist order of bhikkhunis could not have been founded earlier than the sixth century 
B.0. If these findings of the dates be correct, Panini preceded Buddha and could not there. 
fore have known the Order of nuns founded by him. ‘The solution of the first question 











depends on how the respective datca are ascertained. If Panini preceded Buddha - 
the word sramand would imply the existenon of Hindu female asortics before Buddha's ” 
BppPCRrance. ' 


The second point that it is Buddha who first founded the wystem of saanyiea for women 
is open to contention. Pandit Vidhuéekhara Sistri of SAntiniketana has examined this point 
ab some length in the introduction of his work, Pdlimokkham (written in Bengali). I here 
give a summary of his arguments for supposing that female ascetics existed even before 
the time of Buddha, | 
In the Vedio times there wero come women poets, euch a3 Visvavira, Ghoeha, Lopa- 
mudra, who composed hymns, They were called brakmavddinia. In tho By ihadéranyaka Mai- 
trey?, wife of Yajiavalkya, was a brakmavddini. But brahmavddini does not necessaril y 
signify “one who has renounced the world and become a sanwvistni '. There is no =" 
of the existence of atmnyisa in the period of the Samfifa. But it might be that some 
of the brahmavudinis were, like Maitreyi, married and of the world, others were celibate and 
were brahmeacurenis even from youth. The instance of the bradmawidini Vicaknavi Gargi may 
be taken, She disputed boldly in an assembly of the brahmavids—an unusual sditnie Teele 
girl to do so, for even in the Vedic times, a daughter-in-law would be auh d tsnoaee : 
before her father-in-law (sahd ioaturd lajjamana niliyomdni—Aitareya Brdkmasa, 3-12-11), 
This is suggestive of her being unmarried and brahmacdrint. Samkaricirya saya 
(Veddnia, 3. 4. 36 et seq) that she was unmarried and was not in the gdrhasthyiérama: sho 
was andéramint. 7 
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From the Dharmaiistray and Grhyasitras it appears that brakmanddini 
stood in the sense of kumdra-brahmacdrint, HArita says (21, 23): “Women 
kinds-—fraimavadini and sadyobadia. For the former (are enjoined) upaneyanam, agnin- 
dhanam (keeping the sacred fire alive), the reading of the Vedas, and bhikshdcaryt (begging 
in one’s own home. The latter are to be invested with socrificial th 
at the time of marriage.” 

Tho Kdmayana and the Muidbhdrata abound in instanesa of women who remained 
unmarried, and without entering the world took # life-long vow of brahma ya and begging. 
Take the instance of the Sramani Savari, Pandit V. Sistri has pointed out that ale 
did not belung to the caste of the Savaras (as Mr. Rao holds), ker name enly sweis Sarari 
(Sramani Savart ndma—Arasya kinlam sarga, 78, 20), The daughter of Si di ya was haw- 
méra-brahmactrini (Abk., Salys, 55—6, 7); 80 also was the daughter of Maharshi Gargya 
(MbA., Salya, 50—7, 9). Then is cited the conversation of the bhikshult Sulabha with king 
Junska (Mb4., Sdnti, $25). She was a Kehatriyi and wandered about the world singly 
(mohin cnucacdraikd Avlubhd nima bhikshwds), 

It is clear from what has boun suid of the conse at least of Gigi of the B, hadéranyaka and 
Sulabhi of the Mahdbhérata, that certainly amongst the Vedapanthfs, females became ascotics 
from carly youth (tumdra-bradmacdriei) sud wandered about from country to country. 
This point hag been very clearly put forth in the Hirita Dharmaddatra. 

The words thitkhu and bhikbhun? have been uxpressly reserved for Buddhist monks 
and nuns, Parivrdjaka and parivrdjita signify monks ond mans of other Orders (afita- 
titthiyd). That bhikkhus and parierdjakns wero not the some, but wero distinguished 
appears from the Cullapagga (5. 23. 2) where 6 Bucldhist lay Updeaka #aya, Sir these are not 
bukkhus but paribidjakas”, and from the Bhitkhupdtimokkhan (Pacitt ya, 41). The Sutla 
Vibhanga lays down—Paribidjikd néma thikkhunim ca aikkhamdnam ca sdmanerim ca 
thapelet ya kde paribbajika samipannd, ic., paribidjikd means any female who hos taken 
pabbajjd oxcepting bhikkhunts, sikkhamdnds and sdmaneria. 

Pandit VidhuSekhara Sastri has moreover chown that at the time when Buddhism 
wag preached and when the Suites ond Vinaya ware composed, the existing religious sccts, 
such as djvaias,acclakaa, niganihas, japilas, eto., were 50 named (salle ca ja sili, wntia ta nigan- 
{hdl, satin ca aceld, satin ca ehusi take, sett ca peribbdjaki—Samyutta 3. 2, 13, vol. 1, p, 74). 
The word bhikthe was applied solely to Buddhist monks. Tho Mahdvagga (2. 1. 1) says, 
aia Wihiyd paribbajakd. Thus the paribbdjakas were monks other than Buddhist, and, 
according to Pandit V, Sastri, wore none but the Vedapanth! Sanyisis. 

From the above it is evident that there were wanyasinis of other orders even before 
the Sdkya-bhikthust order was founded. This is suggested from tho Bhikkiusipdtimokkhans 
Samghddiscsa, 10:—kinnu bidva samaniyo ya samaniyo sakyadhilaro santaitiid pi samaniyo. 
Thus Buddha was not the first to create bhikthunix, nor does it appear that the order of the 
femals asovtica was altogether a new thing. It further appears from Sullaribha ga and the 
Biakkhupdtimokkham that tho paribbajikds dined together. So they had an order of a 
Bort, though perhaps not properly organsed. There were sanydsints amongst tho Jains. 
Candent, daughter of Raji Cetaka was a disciple of Mahivira. She was unmatried and 
took. saynydea. She was gapini (head) of 36 thousand dryds ($.BH., Kalpasiiira), 
























From all these e considerations the Pindib conntaes thad nelifeartia bhikkunta nor t th ir -) 
tk lias tees sald that Buddha ak Tarp iosiueeene to the creation of the Order. But 
when he had ultimately to accede to the request of Ananda (Cullaagga, ee 10. 6) very 
sadly did he say that it was like a blight and would jeopardise eo itel hmacarya 
in the Samgha.. To prevent possible harm he laid down ‘aight pratauman for discipline. 
But they were unavailing. The Patemokkham, Sutinvibhaaga and Cullavagge record: in stances 
of abuse. He had to ordain special rules in the Bhikkuitpdtimokiiam to check these abuses, 
in some cases running to the length of wilfnl miscarriage in latrines, killing of foctun, ete... 
and to prevent a free mingling with the bhikiiws. So he was not wrong in saying that 
if the order wonld otherwise have lneted for a thousand years, with the creation of the 
order of bhiktAunis it would not last for five hundred, 
The Ister Sanskrit literature bears testimony to the depth of immorality to which the 
bhikkunte hod descended. In the Séhityedarpana (8, 157, diityah Sakht nafi....prapra-— 
Fit), and Kdmasiiira (Sukhi. bhikvhiult-kohapagikd-tdpast-bhaveneshu sukhopaya), they are 
represented to aot as go-botweens hetween the hero and heroine. In the Afdlaf-Midhava 
Sangata-jara}-pravrdjika Kilmondaki, her anfewdsing Avalokité, and priys-sakhi Buddha- 
rakshitA were engaged in effecting a clandestine union between the lovers. This shows: 
that Buddha was only too true a prophet. Such paribbdjikds were subsequently engaged 
as spies. In such circumstances how could they command respect 1 It is but natural that 
ssid should be sip eile PSP I think that the Hindus seat to » bate tae 


or ee 














or non -Hinda, Buddhist or fon- CREAR, ae sitactice ould in any iscteaeianeae be 
contemptuously treated, The contempt was hurled not at the Buddhist Order ao much as 
at the immoral persons. Perhaps it would not bea difficult matter to detect corruption in 
nunneries of medimval Europe, or for the matter of that in any ordinary nunnery of" 


by-gone ngs. 


SOME BURMESE PROVERARS. 
Gonnnorn ay Rao Bananoa BR A, OUPTE, 
asp Eprren vy A. L. HOUGEH. 


iL, Kyet Ama aya 2 lit hma amyd :—With fowls it is the hereditary strain, with men 
it is lineage, 

2 Ein shd mu: ein nauk ma chan : thd.—Should the front of the house he hot, the back 
part will not be comfortable. The meaning applicable ia:—' Te the head ofa family in itr 
trouble the other members will also suffer." 

8. Let-the + heaeth : he | Tet-Ateik na.—tf you pineh at the nail the finger tips will also: 
feol the pain. The meaning ia ;—' ss you try to injure a person, be careful of his relations 
who will try to do the same to you.’ 

4 Ba:—hin-hmad Apd-yon ma thi: b@;—A Lisa) pons will not bear fruit on o 
gourd-tree, [t moans: ' A good man will have a good son ; Rx put in another way, “A. 
good man hogets good progeny.’ p 

‘5. Hpongyi : yi: hnin hlé l2;—A mad pricat and an unstable ent, Meaning ;— 
* When two persons of bad character mect thoy are apttodoevildeeds" 
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6. O: ywé go sa-laung : ywée hnin hpon : —or—O : ye sa-laung : ye hnin peik ya myi. 
A crooked mouthed cooking-pot should be covered with a crooked lid + or, one should close 
a crooked mouthed cooking-pot with a crooked lid. The meaning may be given in the follow- 
ing ways :—‘ Pay him out in his own coin :’ or ‘ Treat him as he treats you ;’ or‘ A vicious 
person cannot be friendly with a good man;’ or‘ One should arlapt one’s self to cirenm- 
stances.’ 

7. M6: kon hma htun cha,—To use the plough when the rains are over. The meaning 
is :—‘ It is not much use doing a thing when it is too late.’ Tt may suggest the English proverbs ; 
‘ To hoist the sail while the gale lasts ;* and ‘ Time and tide wait for no man.’ 

8. Pyin lun : hpin chun :—If anything is repaired too much its shape will he spoilt. 
The meaning is :—‘ Don’t try to improve on the shape of a pot that is perfect or it will he made 
useless ; ’ or ‘ If too great care is bestowed ona thing it will be spoilt.’ 

9. Myet-si-gan : ta-hse ma kyauk :—A blind-man is not afraid of ghosts. 

10. Taw mi :—laung taw-gyaung let-hka-maung-hkat.—When the jungle is on fire a 
wild-cat will show fight. Meaning :—‘ When there is no escape a wild-cat will attack in self- 
defence ; ’ or ‘ When a manis ina tight place he will show fight, docile though he may be.’ 

11. Text not legible. A tiger rushed headlong at a stone in his fury and split up his 
head : i.e., ‘If you want to fight with a man who is stronger than yourself you will be the 
sufferer,” 

12. Text not legible. When the thin crust of a hill falls Nga Mvat Min’s pepper garden 
will be destroyed. That is, ‘When a hill-side slips down, Myat Min’s pepper cultivation, 
if it is there, is sure to be destroyed.’ Otherwise, ‘ When great things fall the little ones 
will follow.’ 

13. Kyii-bin hkok kyii-ngot hmya ma kyan ze hnin.—When cutting down the Kyu-reed 
do not let so much as a stump remain. Meaning: ‘ When you come into power remove your 
enemies entirely, or they will get you into trouble.’ 

14, Text not legible. Pearls from one and the same bed will be similar, i.e., ‘A chip 
of the old block ; ” or, ‘ One knows the character of a man from his family ;’ or, ‘A man is 
known by the company he keeps,” 


15. Taung-deik kya yauk anauk ka ne dwet, Myin : mé pys-et, shi-lo-yn shi ze.— Lilies 
grow on the tops of mountains ; the sun rises from the west ; Mount Meru has split up ; let 
it be whatever you wish!? In other words, * Do not contradict those in authority nor offend 
them as there is nothing to be gained thereby. Listen to them and acquiesce in everything 
they say, and, when your turn comes to obtain some advantage make the best of the 
opportunity.’ 

I give here the note made by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte in his own words as follows :-— 
This proverb records a tradition. “ Once upon a time a Burmese king said to his amaccho 
(page) ‘ Look here, amaccho ! By my glory and power, does the sun not rise in the west ? 
Do not lilies grow on top of the hill instead of in the lake 2 Did not the great Mount Meru 
(centre of the universe) split up whenT ascended the throne?’ In answer to such questions, 
the page replied : ‘ Yes Sire! Sire ! the sun rose from the west ; lilies grew on the hill top, 
and Mount Meru split up. It is moreover about to fall into pieces,’ He was obliged to say 
80, as if he did not, he would have been punished. ; 
which is interpreted to mean: ‘I shall not go 

contradict him for fear of offending him,’ 
contradict the man in power, but, as a’rule, 





From this story comes the proverb, 
against any person in power nor shall I 
It is a custom in Burma for the Burmese not to™ 
silently, to pay“attention to him.” 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE! 
Br C. R. KRISHNAMACHARLU, B.A. 
THis empire, justly called ‘A Forgotten Empire’ by Mr. Sewell, on account of the 


neglect it has suffered in the historic literature of India till recently, and equally justly called 


‘A Never-to-be-forgotten Empire’ by Mr. Suryanarayana Row, because of ita political 
greatness and its vastness in extent and influence on the shaping of South India, in its later 
polities, economics, religion and society is one of the greatest Hindu empires that India 
has witnessed. Its origin was about the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
its end came about the end of the seventeenth century a.p. Though thefatal battle of Talikota 
gave a blow to the earlier magnificence of this empire, its effects were damaging mainly to the 
glery and position of the capital town Vijayanagara. The dominion of the empire lasted 
in South India for nearly a century after this battle. For the first two-hundred-and-fifty 
years of its existence the history of the empire is one of steady growth and expansion. On 
the one hand it consolidated the whole of Southern India into one Hindu State and on 
the other it checked the influx of Muhammadan conquests and civilisation into the south. 

The importance of the history of the Vijayanagara Empire for the student of history 
lies in the fact that it was the first all-South-India Hindu dominion with a strong link of 
relationship established between the ruler and the ruled, and felt in the every-day life of 
the people. The names of no rulers of medieval South India have become such house- 
hold words as those of the rulers of this line: e.9., that of Krishnaraéya. His name has 
gathered no less an amount of heroic and romantic tradition inthe south thanthe names of 
Vikramaditya and Bhéja hays done in the north and south as well. 

The old Aryan saying: Rdajd kdlasya kdranam ¢.e., ‘the king is the cause, that is, 
the maker of time ’ holds true with rulers and ruling dynasties of every grade and duration. 
And that ruler or dynasty that figures as the greatest ‘ past’ cause of the condition of the 
country commands the most earnest and regardful study and treatment in the hands of 
scholars. More than that, their lives live in that unwearying stream of folk-history viz., 
tradition. The domination of this house over the destinies of South India postponed its 
Islamization for three centuries. But for the opposition presented by this ruling family to 
the advance of Muhammadan invasion Dravidian India should have begun to yield to 
Islamic ways of life and institutions much earlier than it actually did, if at all it did so 
fully as the north. During the period of its rule the south retained all its ancient national 
life, of which the north was then being robbed and deprived, through the advent and expan- 
sion of an alien rule and civilisation. The south was then not only enjoying its political 
anc religious liberty but was also making adjustments and improvements in these respects. 

The ancient dynasties of South India had oradually disappeared as the result of time. 
At the dawn of the sixth century a.p. we find it parcelled out into a number of principalities 
some dominating over others. The Western Chilukyas, whose capital was at Vatapi (the 
modern Badin in the Bombay Presidency) came into prominence about this time and 
constantly measured swords with the rulers of the south, and mostly with the Pallavas of 
Kanchi, who were no less war-like and no less successful. The successes of each were sig- 
nalised by the capture, though temporary, of the capital of the other. The Pallavas were 
settled in the country between the KrishnA and Kaicht, nay even the KAvért, The latter 
town was their stronghold even from about a.p. 320 when Samudragupta extended his 
marches thereto from the north. 






1 This paper was prepared in the year 1915 at the request of some students appearing for the B A 
Degrea examination of the Madras University and was subsequently sent to the press at their suggestion 
Disoussions, therefore, of all controversial points have been avoided in it, | = 
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At the end of the sixth century a.p. a branch of the Chilukyan house established itself 
independently in the east as the house of Vengi, having ousted from its sovereignty the Pal- 
lava line ruling about there. For nearly five centuries thereafter the Eastern Chalukyan 
house ruled over the Andhra country almost uninterruptedly. But the Western Chiélukyas 
began to wane in glory about the middle of the eighth century A.D., when the Rashtrakiétas 
entered into comp2tition with them. The power of these began to assert itself strongly, and 
for nearly two centuries there existed a state of continued warfare for the Rashtrakatas 
with the Western Chilukyas on the one side and the Hastern Chalukyas on the other. And 
about the beginning of the ninth century, the Rashtrakita conquests spread as far down as 
the lands of the Pallava king Dantivarman of Ka chi. Gévinda ITZ, of this family defeated 
a coalition of 12 princes of the south and even reduced the Western Chilukya sovereign of 
the time to the position of a feudatory. With the passing away of the tenth century, the 
Rishtrakfita power faded away and the Yadavas of Devagiri stepped into their place in 
the north. Originally followers and relations of the Rishtraktitas, they gradually grew in 
power and assumed independence about the beginning of the twelfth century, with the 
Mauryas of the Konkan, the Nikumbhas of Khandesh and the Guttas of Ujjaini as their vassals, 

till they came to be one of theforemost royal houses in the south about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century,—so rich in prosperity as to make the ereedy hands of *Aldu’d-din and 
his general itch for a plundering conquest, 

In the farther south, after the Pallava decline, which came about in the ninth century 
A-D., the Chélas rose and expanded in their dominion. For three centuries, ¢.2., from ths tenth 
to the thirteenth, they remained masters of this part of the country. Rajarfja I had conquered 
almost the whcle of the west of South India, establishing Chéla suzerainty over the Gangas 
of Mysore, the Nolambas of Anantapur, Bellary and Mysore, the southern part of the Vengi 
country, the Kollam country (the modern Travancore), Knudamalai (Coorg) and f]am (Cey- 
lon). His son, Rajéndra-Chdla I, reduced to Chl» supremacy all the eastern country up to 
Ganjam. In the generation next to Rajéndra Chéla I, who ruled from .p, 1012 to about 
1043 4.D., and Rajidhirfija I whose reign ended somewhere about 1053 a.p., the Chéla 
house ran short of a legitimate successor. The Chélas and the Vengi Chilukyas had become 
relations by marriage and RAjéndra Chola, the son of the Eastern Chilukya Rajarfja I, 
the kritibharta (patron) of Nannaya’s Andhra-Mah@bharatam, was chosen for the Chéla 
throne with the title of Kulfttuiga-Chéla I, This combination of sovereignties brought 
and kept the most part of South India under one crown, like England and Scotland uniting 
under James I who came from the north. This Chéla-Chilukya sovereignty continued in pros- 
perity till about the beginning of the thirteenth century, when it broke down and gave occasion 
and opportunities for the growth of the minor kingdoms into prominence and power. The 
Kakatiyas of Anumkonda and Orangal, who were originally feudatories of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyan, had asserted independence about the middle of the eleventh century 
and gradually grew to be a powerful Andhra kingdom about 1230 a.p. 

About 1235 an. Kalinga was lost to the Chélas. In the south-west the Hoysalas 
had consolidated themselves into a strong power with two branches ruling at two capitals, 
= Dvarasamudra in the north, and Vikramapuram near Srirajigam in the Trichinopoly 
aoe in the south. They had established their dominion in this district and engraved 
eS gir in the Raiganitha temple at Srirangam. These kings were on hostile 
they er eee about the beginning of the thirteenth century. It wasabout then that 

ir second capital at KannanGr near Srirangam, calling it Vikramapura, their 
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conquest being signalised by the foundation of a temple, called Hoysalesvara, there. The 
Chéla sovereignty had lost by this time its integrity and suffered disruption. Its chief seats 
were two, Tanjore and Kajichi. The first was under the weak king Rajaraja ITI. The 
second was under the rule of that family of the Chélas who called themselves Siddhis, under 
one of whom, Manmasiddhi, Tikkana the Telugu poet was a minister. Sometime between 
A.D. 1230 and 1250 Sundara Pandya IT of Madura had invaded the Chéla capital Tanjore 
and burnt it. Rajarija III subsequently prostrated at his feet and at the cost of his 
independence regained the capital. In the neighbourhood of this disintegrating Chéla domi- 
nion, the Sengeni chiefs, calling themselyes Sambuvarfyas throughout their political career 
as the feudatories of the ChdJas, gradually rose into independence, which they achieved in 
about 1339 a.p. just about the time of the dawn of the Vijayanagara House. 

The years 1253 and 1254 a.p. were very eventful for the history of South India. The 
weak Chola was yielding before the advancing Pandya. Sundara Pandya established his 
superiority over the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra and over the Chélas both of Tanjore and 
Kaichi. He had taken Sriraigam from the Hoysala. In the hostilities between the Hoy- 
sala and the Pandya, the Chéla king Rajarija TIT managed to recoup and get the upper hand, 
and eventually ousted the Hoysala from his ancestral dominion by defeating Somesvara 
about 1254 A.D. 1253 A.D. saw the Pandya rise, and 1254 A.D. saw the Chdéla ris3. The 
ascendencies of both were temporary only. The balance of ascendency was now very 
unsteady and easily and quickly tilting. Though in the south the Hoysala was now 
defeated by the Pandya and now by the Chéla, he had the most substantial dominion 
and power of the three; for when the torrent of Muhammadan invasion from the north 
rush down in 1306 A.p. and later, the Hoysala was ina condition to contribute much to the 
check of the stream. At this period there were other potent kingdoms in Peninsular India. 
The Yadavas and the Kakatiyas were in no less prosperous and powerful condition than 
the Hoysalas. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the extreme south was a 
whirlpoc!l of discords, fights and captures; the Chéla house divided into many branches 
and passing through the last convulsive stages of a shattered and lingering sovereignty; 
the Pancya house trying to absorb it, but corroded inwardly by the cancer of domestic 
dissension; the Hoysala strong, but yet weak here owing to remoteness from the northern 
branch and capital. 

While this was the political condition of the south, a small rocket of discord flies up 
from Madura and falls as a signal at Delhi. Mr. Sewell informs us, On the authority of the 
Muhammadan historian Wasaf, that ‘ Sundara the son and murderer of Kalés Devar (3.e., 
Kulasékhara) gained the throne of the Panlya in 1310 a.p. by defeating his brother Vira, and 
being defeated by him later, fled to Delhi, to bring in Muhammadan intercession on his 
behalf *. It is to be noted that none of the other powerful kings of the south undertook 
to fight for this discontented Pandya prince. The capture and sack of Madura in 1311 a.p. 
was thus but the outcome of family dissensions in the Pandya house, a phenomenon similar 
to the intervention of Baber in the affairs of the Lodis of Delhi. 

The Pandyss and the Hoysalas succumbed to the Tavages of the Muhammadans. The 
ChéJa dominion was but lingering. The Kakatiyas had also bent under these same waves 
of alien conquest. As Mahmud of Ghazni’s conquests of ‘infidel’ India were only series of 
plunders in the name of Islam and the Prophet, the southern invasions of Malik Kafur too 
were but sallies of greedy militaryism, It was not the legitimate and natural outcome of 
the expansion of a people into foreign lands through the pressure of population at home or of 
adventures in quest of settlement, as was the expansion of the English into A tom, Tots 
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ana Australia. ‘The conqueror was cal li vee Fe, self-willed ncconiplice: 
scrupulous offspring of the Tnperial family of Delhi, who won casting hie wietful oyes es the 
Imperial throne, and for it was even aiming his ungrateful and treacherous ae 
of his old, loving, benevolent and unsuspecting uncle the Emperor Jalal’: ~iling, eta thes 
m conpuest pressed on under such auspices to puch distant parts wert bound not to be p permi~ 
nent or far-reaching. ‘The cyclone comes, sweeps over the earth's bosom, but docs szh-alay 
on. Trees fall, Buildings shake and crumble, And villages perish, The oyclone ik off 
before the next hour onds. But the dire effects of its rade play laxt for a long 
period. Such also were the effects of this Muhammadan congdest on the 4 
portion of India. Out of the conqueror’s vanity an attem b Viceroyalt 
inthe Panjyan country was ectually made. ‘The Hfcloss bija for an abortive dominios wat 
thus 2own vainly. For nearly « quarter of # century from A.D. 1310 this alien vioeroyalty 
lived on with a great deal of strain on itselfand nota littl discontent of the subjected 
native-dynasties and people. ‘The contact with Dothi at its grent distance was for some years 
a difficult thing to maintain. Without the imperial patronage and reinforcement so small 
a military settlement at such a distant place could not live for a longer time, The fact that 
this viceroyalty, consistently with the epirit of the original conquest, persisted even after he- 
coming @ local government in a religions policy very offensive to the people which hastened 
its doom. In 1327 a.p., that is within two decades of tho establishment of the Pindyan 
vioeroyalty, the viceroy revolted against Delhi and sought refuge with the Hoyen|o hing, To 
squeeze more tribute from the South-Indian royal houses on expedition was organi 
ogainat these. But this time the Hindu dynneties of tha south formed thomsctves into i a 
national military confederacy and effectively resisted the expedition. Though it was carried 
ont almost under the very nose of the Tughlak emperor who had just then held his fickle 
capital at Devagici (Daulatibad) in preferenos to Dell, it failed in the face of anch an op- 
position. This wos in A.D. 1344, In a.p. 1847 the Bahmani yioeroyalty of the TDekhan 
declared its independence of Delhi, Though the Pandyan viceroyalty had failed, the 
Bahmom viceroyalty lived long chough to measure swords with the oppositig south. The 
ambitious, premature and more distant viosroyalty had failed, while the mors opportune 
and less distant viceroyalty lived on. 
Till now the ascendency of a partioalar ruling hous in Dravidian India was but the 
manifestation of the martial superiority of one over the rest of the Hindu kingdoms. His- 
tory, like agciculture, preemnisto us the truth of the law of ‘ rotatory fertility.” Ae new lands 
give profuse crops, new communitics give powerful herove and rulers. So for as Dravidian 
India could yield, it had yielded powerful dynasties with magnificent capitals inell its parts, 
except where Vijayanagara was now to rise. The Eastern Chijukyas bad run out their glorious 
carcer in the north of the castern country, ‘The Pallavas had hone and seb still exclier in 
the mid-east districts. Tho Chélas liad held their supremacy over mot of the Peninsula 
with Kafohi and Tanjore aa their later centres, The Pandyas had by their brilliant history 
raised Madura into the star-like cluster of tho classic capitals of the south. The Hoysajas 
had grown, ripened and withered. The Cheras being only a cornered dynasty could never 
naturally become a repreacntative and strong military power in the eouth. Thus it seems 
as though the turn came too feudatory family, os has almost always been the case in the 
history of the south, to rise to prominence, on the ground of natural causes and historic 
relevancy, vis., (1) its connection with the part of the country which wea rich and civilisec 
and hence exposed to the greedy expeditions of the Muhammadans then in the nscendant i in 
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almost all parts of Upper India, and (2) the natural Jaw in history that the strongest fenda- 
tory of the last ruling family must step intoits placo when that family retires from power, 
much like the retiring mon in advanced Are, | 

The Hoysa]a power gave place to the Udayar rule in the south of Mysore and in the 
country round about Sriraigam: Udayar being the title of the chiefs of the first Vijayanagars 





dynasty, taken after the Chola kings, under which they rose into military prominence at 
Penugonda (modern Ananthapur district), in the South Arcot, Chingleput, Cuddapah and 
Nellore Districts, We find the earliest of their inscriptions even so far north os Badami 
(the historio Vatipi, Bombay Presidency), which after the downfall of the Western Chiluk- 
yan dynasty in course of time became part of the northern dominions of the Hoyea]as, 
(directly under the Vijayanagara U:!ayara who were their Jooal governors), 

The five sons of Sangama I of this family ruled over almost the whole of the Peninsula 
between the Krishnaand Kaveririvers, About 4.p. 1396, the traditionary date given for the 
foundation of this house, Harihara 1, the first of ths five sons, held the position of the lord 
of the whole country hetween the eastern and western oobane:: “Fis bevllisrn “wera igros 
of the other parts of the country, Kampa (Kampana I) being the Lord of Nellore and Cud- 
dapah districts, and Bakka in charga of the MuJuviyi country, #.., the country around the 
Mulbaga! district of Maisur. Mirapa, the fourth of Sangama’a sons, had contral of the 
Shimoga and the North Canara districts, Thos almest the central belt of the Peninsula 
had passed inte the direct bhenagh vassal rule of this rising dynasty, when it thought af 
starting anindeprndentline. In a.m, 1337, the capitalofthe crest-fallen Hoyanja was shifted 
from Dvirasamudra to Tonniir near Stitangapatam, Towards the last days of the Hoysala 
rule, the former had come to be tha seat of a viceroy of this line, a chief of the later Vijaya- 
nagira family, It was one of the thre South-Indian capitals devastated by the Muhammadan 
congucrors, the other two being Devagiri the capital of the VYadavas and Orngallu, the 
capital of the Kakatiyas, Thus both by the possession of its territory and the assumption 
of its capital the Vijayanagara house was practically a political descendant of the Hoyzala 
linc, destined to be a wider-felt and more enduring governitent for South India. When 
a new Kannada dynasty took the place of a Kannada sovereignty in the same ancient 
spirit of rule, there was not so much a revolution as a necessary continuative substitute 
of the fallen dynasty after the circumstance of a crushing foreign conquest. The rising 
Sangama dynasty had no external difficulties in the way of its establishment and growth. 
Not only had it no political obstaclea from outaide but internally also the ruling family 
was woll rooted in the strength of its position, nobility of ideal and morality of outlook, 
The five brothers that started th: glorious career of the dynasty were like the Pindava 
brothers, to whom they compare themselves in their copper-plate records—the comparison 
is really justifiable—raled with the single mind of true Hindu brothers. Four of then 
were established 8 provincial rulers under Harihara I, the eldest, They acknowledged 
him as sovereign and all avted with one mind, as it were, ofa Hindu joint family. Fraternal 
co-operation and regard were manifested through joint grants and joint orders. ‘Tha five 
brothers made s common grant to the Sringeri-pitha. Harihara and his last brother Mud- 
dapa issued » joint order in a certain instance. This unanimity of the brothers started 
the family on a career of tteady and sure progress in the acquisition of dominion and glory, 

“> sach ant neoendant tide of time foe this dynauty, Providonoe procured foc it the aa, 
vice and guidanoe of a preat scholar and saint--probably the greatest scholar and thinker in 
the South India of the fourteenth century. Vidyiranya became the minister and on his almost 
Prophetic advice was built the new capital at Vijayanagara, called also Vidyanagara, after 
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this minister-founder. This gave the dynasty ite firat existence as a really new 
Tt was no longer the successor to an extinct sovereign in his ancient: pit 
line with a now seat attached to an epic-celebrated and time-honoured spot, namely tho 
Pampa (the modern Hampe}. The location of the capital, in association with one of the 
moat revered Saiva centres in Southern India, brought the new ruling houses all the respect 
and allegiance that such on association would engendor in a religiously inclined people, like 





the Hindus and especially the Hindus of the medimval times, Tbs location alao on the Hindu 


bank of the Tungabhadra, as the guarding post of the Hinds part of the Peninsula against 


the Mussalman part. of it, was strategically very important, Proximity to the alien kingdoms: 


on the north of the river naturally lod to the raising of fortifiontions, which are probably 
the strongest and on the grandest scalo that Dravidian India has witnessed within histarie 
times. It is notable that thia city could euccosefully resist the constant attacks of the 
Muhommadan invaders for no less a period than two centuries, 

To these advantages the ruling housn added also a line of conquerors, who were no 
less faithfn! to the crown than war-like in the battleficld. ‘The Kadamba country had been 
brought under Vijayanagara rule by Marapo, brother of Hurihara, with oa viceregal capital 
at Chandragutti. The Santalige country; i.e., parts of the modern South Canara district 
and of Shimoga in Maisur, acknowledged itu supremacy, though it waa in the immediate 
charge of the Pantya-chakravartin—a relic of time. Ch meyn-Nivaka had built the forb 
at Badami under orders of Harihara I for the strength of his northern dominions, About 
Saka 1290 (an. 1368) Bhiskora, tho younger brother of Harihara, who ruled from about 
A.D. 1979 to 1401, was viceroy over the country surrounding the modern Cuddapah dis- 
trict. Ten yours later Adoni waa attacked by the Muhammadans, but these were repulaed 
by Channappa Odaya, who captured and presented it to Horihara TT. About a.p. 1380 
Udayngiri, which was the premier province in the Vijayanagara Empire was under Devaraya 
1, the first son of Harihara IT. ‘This provinoe was, during the time of the first kings almost 
always Under the rule of the crown princes of the Vijayanagara linc. During the reign of Hari- 
hara II, who started his xcign with the imperial titles of Mahérdjddhirdja and Réjaparame'. 
tard, the Tulu country, comprising the Haive and the Konkana in the western part of the 
Peninsula, passed into the rule of tho Vijayanagnra crown ani formed a viceroyalty border- 
ing on the western sea, just like Udayagirl on the enstern sea, Gove (ie., Goa), about A.D. 
1395, became a dependency of thia crown, Virdpikeha, the second son of Harihara I, con- 
quered the Tunidira country, (i,2., TondJamanijalam)—the country covered by the two modern 
Aroot districts and the Chingleput district, which had formerly been the dominion of the 
Pallavas and the Chélas successively, and presented them to his father. He was also the 
governor of the Penugonda province. Harihara II's reign was a brilliant one for the Vija- 
yenagara house. Its dominions had expanded considerably and its authority over the 


conquered territories was maintained well by the dutiful governors of royal o4 well as non- 
roya]! dearent, 











One of the incidental dangerg to the 
dissension. Luckz is that house which 
the royal honse after ths death of H 


stability of ruling family is domestic 
is not divided in itself. Such m danger was npon 
| arihara If. Disputes delayed actual aucesssion, Deva- 
riya the leg't'mate heir sceured it. Still attempt was made on his life. Fortunately his 
ubiquitions iinister Lakshmidhara, one of the type and capabilities of Timma-Aresu the 
seamed and parentlike councillor of the later keiing Krishnariya, warded off the cons- 
Pirator's stab from the royal person and averted an oarly stain of blood-shed on the sucecs- 
sions of the dynasty. The fidelity of the minister was in paset to Devariya IT, 
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There waa for him also the other asset, viz., the fidelity of the provincials. Generally, impor- 
tant viccroyalties were held, in the Vijayansgara times by membere of the royal family. This 
was the custom under the first dynasty especially. Sons of the king held the important forts, 
Udsyagiri had been under Phiskara a younger brother of Harihara TI, In the time of 
Devaraya I, Vijayarlya had the charge of the Mulaviyi province, while Ramachandra 
Odaya, the eldest son of Devariiya T, ruled the Udayagiri province, No conquests were 
tiade during the reign of Vijayaraya, But in Deveriya II's time the Vijayanapara 
dominion was almost atits zenith, Accounta of foreign travellers, like Ahbdu'r-Razak, in- 


form us that the kings of ‘Pallecote (Palemeottah), Coullao (Kollam é.e., Travancore), Ceyllao 


inscriptions are found almost throughout the Dravidian part of the Peninsul 
(To be continued.) 





THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 
By LIEUT,COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE., 0.8, O.M.G,, CBE. 
( Continued from p. 303.) 
XGVII.—THm RENEWAL OF STRIVE BETWEEN Satinat Kaix asp Sayyip MurRrayi, 
AND THE BULN OF THE LATTER, 

When Saliibat Khin had obtained all power in the state he eemt revenue collectors into 
Berar to collect revenue from all the bidlisa londs in that province. Sayyid Murtaza, 
who could not endure SalAbat Khin's tenure of the officn of eal, refused to assist or Tedog- 
nize the collectors in any way and retumed nothing but reproaches to all their requeute. 
alibat Khin of course showed Sayyid Murtag4’s contumacy to the king in its darkest light 
and obtained an order for the arrest of Sayyid Murtazé, but since all the amire of Berar, 
and especially Khudivand Khin, Tir Andaz Khan and Shir Khin, who were among the yreatest 
of the amirs of the kingdom, were devoted to the intercate of Sayyid Murtaza, and Asad 
Khin also, who held the titular office of valil and pishud, was secretly in correspondence 
with him, to arrest him was no easy matter. Ent Snlabat Khin was considering day and 
night how it could be compassed. 

As Asad Khin was in league with the amire of Berar, Salibat Khin, in the petition which 
he sent to the king in this case, represented him as a partocrin their guilt, and as there was 
nobody to carry petitions [rom Acad Khan, or present his case to the king, Salibat Khan's 
statements naturally carried great weight and so enraged the king with Asad Khin that he 
gave Salibat Khan full authority to depose him from his oftioe. 

Just now Salibat Khin bethought him of a device whereby he could sow discord between 
the amérs of Berar. Tt had been customary to send all the yearly (thal'ats for Berar to Sayyid 
Murtasd, leaving the distribution of them to him, but this year Salibat Khan caused a se pa- 
rate Lhal’at to be sent tocach amir, each by a separate messenger, and cach amir was st pa. 
rately encouraged to hope for advancement and for the royal favour. When the amérs of 
Berar appeared wearing their !4al‘als without having consulted Sayyid Murtaz& in the mat- 
ter, Sayyid MurtarA grew suspicious of them, and the concord that had previous y reigned 
among them was ohanged into disoord, 

Riudivand Khan was more intimate with, and more devoted to 
were any of the other amérs, and he suspected that the khal'ai and the 





Sayyid Murtazé than 
message which he had 


received with it, were a device to sow discord, and did not wear his khal‘at but hastened to 
the other omfrs heard 


Sayyid Murtazi and placed his services at his disposal, When 
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that Khudivand Khin gone to Sayyid Murtaza and p'aced his servioes at his disposal they all 
hastened to follow hia example, and assembled before the town of Balaptr where they were 
invested with the royal Mal'als by Sayyid Murtash and, at the instigation of Khudivand 
khan, renewed their engagements with Sayyid Murtas4, agreeing to join hin in opposing 
Sallibat Khan and to consider how the latter could best be overthrown before he could 
perfect plans against which they would be unable to contend. 

It was now the rainy season, and it rained heavily daily, from morning until evening, 
0 that inovements of troops were nat to be thoughtof, The amfrs therefore, after consnlt- 
ing together, decided to disperse to their own districts and there to employ themselves in pre. 
paring their forces for war, so that when Canopus should rise and the rainy should cease they 
might march with one accord against those who stirred up strife in the kingdom. 

When Salibat Khin heard of the confederacy af the amfra and of the renewal of the bond 
between them he was much perturbed and took counsel with bis intimates as to the best 
means of meeting this difficulty. | 

At this time the king expressed a desire to visit the palace and garden of Abmadnagar, 
which was known as BaghdAd, and on Safar 2, Am. 992 (Feb. 14, 1584) he left the old garden 
of the watercourse, in which he had lived in completo retirement for nearly twelve years, as 
some say, for the citadel of Ahmadnagar and inspected the palace and buildings of the city. 
The king had never yeen the beautiful garden known ay the watercourse of Ni'mat Khin, 
since its completion, and he therefore turned to it, to inspect it. It so happened that the 
water channel which conveyed water to that garden and garden house had burst and floc ded 
the whole garden and the king remained no longer than one night in that d elling, but 
went on to the garden of the ‘Thidatihing, which was one of the buildings of his reign. 
There he stayed for nearly a week, and thonee he went on to the village of Manjarcenasituate 
in a valley full of beautiful springs and covered with verdure, with fountains springing from 
the green hill side, Sulibat Khin had artificial tanks formed both in the valley and on the 
hill tops, and in them fountains played, and the tanks wore surrounded by beautiful buildings. 
Without exaggeration the village is one of the best worthsecing In the world and there can 
be few so pleasant in the world.266 

The king, after enjoying himself both bodily and spiritually in this place, returned to 
Abmadnagar and having completed his tour of all the fine buildings and gardens around 
the capital, turned his attention to sensual pleasures and inquired after several of the atten- 
dante of the haram. He then ordered the dancing girls of the city to be sent for, and some 
were selected for the royal service, among them one named Tulji, who was one of the moat 
beautifal women in the world, and bold and alluring, and who was distinguished above 
her fellows by the receipt of special marks of the royal favour. 

At this time Salibat Khiin entirely deprived Asad Khin of all power in the sadministra- 
tion and became absolute, When the royal command that the prince of the ages#6 ehould 
remain in the village of Pitori was issued, Saldbat Khin placed Nasira, one of his own trusted 
sTvants, in charge of the gate of Abmadnagar and wed occasionally to travel backwards 
and forwards between the city and Piitori. 























208 According to Firishta it was on receipl of the news that Sayyid Murtash wae again marching 
tee Fan Dime early in 1594, that Salahat Khin removed the teing frota the Bdyh-i-lasht Bihiaht first 40 
the Héoh+-Forah Hakhsh and aftorwards to the Bailedild palage, whate ke provided him with a companion 
to amuse him and keep him ocoupiod.—F, i, 293. | 7 a | 
* Barhinud-din, afterwards Burhin Nigh Shih IL. 
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XCVIII.—Tue CONCLUSION OF PEACE BETWEEN THE NiziM SHini anp “Apr Suini 
DYNASTIES, AND THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN SHinzipA Mirin Sain Hosar 
AND THE SISTER OF [Brinim "Apr. Suin II. 

Bfore Asad Khin was deposed from the office of vaktl and pishvd, a sister of Muabammad 

Quli Qutb Shah had been selected as the bride of. Miran Husain, but after the deposition of 
Asad Khin, who had always cultivated the alliance with Telingana, Salabat Khan, making 
the approach of the army of Telingana his pretext,267 reproached Muhammad Quli Qutb 
shah, and set about preparing the way for a matriage between the prince and the sister of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, and, having obtained the king’s consent thereto, he opened negotia- 
tions for the marriage. It was necessary to send an embassy to Bijapar for the purpose, 
and the officers selected were Hakim Qasim Beg, Mirzi Muhammad Taqi Vaztr-ul-Hukiimah, 
and Jamshid Khan, one of the amirs of Berar. A farmdn was sent to summon Jamshid 
Khan from Berar, but as he feared artifice on the part of Salibat Khin and regarded this 
farmén as part of a plot for his undoing he hesitated to obey the summons.268 Salabat 
Khan, in order to veassure Jamshid Khan, wrote to him and told him that he might proceed 
direct from Chitapir to Bijapfr, and need not appear at the capital, but Jamshid Khan 
was still suspicious and wrote to Sayyid Murtaz4 and all the amirs of Berar, instigating them 
to rise against Salabat Khin. The amirs, in accordance with their former bond, marched 
from their districts with all their troops and assembled at. Chitaptir, which was the jagir of 
Jamshid Khan. Sayyid Murtaz4 also marched from BalApfir, which was his capital, in the 
middle of Shawwal,?*? with all his troops and encamped before Chitaépir. The amirs of 
Berar, being now all net together at Chitapir, with a large and united army, renewed their 
engagements each with the others, and Sayyid Murtaza, with the assent of the rest, raised 
the va:ir Mirza Husain Isfahani, who had been uppointed by the king vazir of the whole of 
Berar, to the rank of amir, assigned the Elich pir district to him in jdgir and entrusted the 
protection of Berar to him and Chaghatai Khan, who both marched from Chitapir back to 
Berar and entered upon their duties. The rest of the amfrs then marched with their armies 
towards the capital. 

When the news of the advance of the amiérs of Berar was received in Ahmadnagar, 
Salabat Khan set about preparing the royal army for the field, and calling upon the amirs 
and the officers of the army to swear fidelity to him. Many of the principal men of the army, 
who were outwardly partisans of SalAbat Khin secretly sent messages to Sayyid Murtaza, 
promising that when the amirs were face to face they would desert Salabat Khan and join 
the army of Berar, and so co-operate with it in the attempt to overthrow SalAbat Khan, 
Some even, such as Mirzi Yadgar and Shaihvardi Khan, openly broke with SalAbat Khan 
before the near approach of the army of Berar and left Ahmadnagar to join Sayyid Murtaza, 
But since it had been eternally decreed that the army of Berar, which was in truth in rebel]. 
lion against its lord and master, should be defeated and flee, their strength and numbers 
availed them nothing, for victory depends on the will of God and not on numbers. 

The amirs of Berar, with their great army, reached the pass of Jedr,279 which is two 
leagues from the city of Ahmadnagar, on Zi-l-Hijjah 5, in the year above mentioned, (Dee. 
8, A.D. 1584) and encamped there for that night. On the next day, 4Ai-1-Hijjah 6, they lay 

267 It is not quite clear how this can have been made a pretext for breaking off negotiations with 
Golconda, unless the army of that State were menacing the frontier. No such movement is recorded, 


468 Firishta gives a slightly different account of this affair. See note 263. 
269 October, 1584. 


370 Jedr, in 19° 18’ N. and 74° 49’ E. about thirteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, 
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in their camp, expecting no attack and nike onoxepaied for battle, having neglected all 
ordinary military precautions, when Salibat Khin suddenly surrounded the hills on which 
they were encamped with the royal army, elephants and artillery. The amfrs of Berar, 
completely surprised, hurriedly armed themselves and mounted their horses in great con- 
fusion and drew up their troops as best they might to meet the royal army.*7! The con- 
flict then began with artillery fire. Khudavand Khin, who commanded the left wing of the 
army of Berar, boldly charged the right wing of the royalarmy, which was commanded by 
BihzAd-ul-Mulk, and at the first onslaught threw it into confusion. Bihzid-nul-Mulk was 
wounded and his troops were dispersed. The household troops, who had agreed to support 
Sayyid Murtaz4 against Salabat Khan made the defeat of Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s wing a pretext 
for flight, and carried off prince Miran Husain with them. Jamshid Khin, who command- 
ed the advanced guard of the army of Berar, when he saw Khudivand Khin’s success against 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, led his troops on to attack the advanced guard of the royal army, which 
was commanded by Salabat Khin, but he had scarcely reached the enemy when his horse 
was shot under him. He tried to reach another horse in order to mount it, but a swordsman 
so wounded him in both legs that he could not move and was made a prisoner by the royal 
army. The advanced guard under Salibat Khin then charged and drove back Jamshid’s 
troops and fell on the corps commanded by Tir Andaz Khan and Shir Khin and dispersed them. 
The left wing of the royal army and the right wing of the army of Berar had now closed and 
were so intermingled that friend could not be distinguished from foe. Salibat Khin now, 
with a picked force and several elephants, attacked the troops under the immediate com- 
mand of Sayyid Murtaz’, and threw them into confusion. Sayyid Murtazi made every 
attempt to rally his men, but they could not respond and Sayyid Murtaz’ was compelled to 
flee. When Khudfvand Khan returned from his successful attack on the right of the 
royal army, he found the army of Berar dispersed and was himself compelled to flee, 


The army of Berar, overconfident in its great strength, made no account of Salabat 
Khin and at length their treachery to their king and their own foolish pride led to their defeat 
and overthrow, and they were driven into exile. 


The royal army pursued the army of Berar and took much spoil, including horses, ele- 
phants, beautiful maidservants and slave boys, gold, jewels, and all sorts of valuable pro- 
perty and stuffs. Salibat Khan, having been granted by God so great a victory, returned 
thanks to the giver of victory and ordered the troops under his command to interfere in no 
way with the property or women of the inhabitants of Berar, and toslay none, but to send 
any who might be captured to a place of safety. 


In this dreadful battle no famous man of valour was slain, save Shahvardi Khan, who 
had deserted from the royal army to Sayyid Murtaz4 and Bahram Khan, who was wounded 
with a spear by one of the elephants of his owa army. The army of Berar having dispersed 
and fied, Salabat Khan did not pursue th-m in person, but told off a body of Kolis for that 
purpose, and himself returned to court with the prince Miran Husain. 

Mirak Mu‘in, who was at that time Sayyid Murtaz4’s agent and representative at court, on 
the day on which the battle was fought took every precaution to ensure his own safety and 
having promised the body of infantry placed at his disposal by Sayyid Murtaza, large pay 
and rewards, persuaded them that the amtr-ul-umard was victorious and had defeated the 
army of Salabat Khan. He ordered them to protect their own quarters from the mob until 





371 Thisis a much more detailed account of the battle of Jar than that given by Firishta (ii. 282), 
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the army of Berar arrived, when they would be rewarded. The soldiers believed what 
Mirak Mu‘in told them and armed themselves for battle. Nasir Khan, with a large force of 
cavalry and infantry surrounded their quarters and a fight ensued. The Berar infantry, 
ignorant of the flight of the amirs, bravely defended their quarters, keeping off the 
attacking force with spears and arrows. While the combat was at its height, Mirak Mu‘in fled 
by a secret way to the house of one of his friends who lived near, then changed his clothes 
and fled, in the guise of a fagir, and joined Sayyid Murtaz4’s = 

Mirzi Husain and Chaghatéi Khan had been left to protect the country and Mirz4 Husain 
had not yet heard of the defeat and flight of the amirs, when Chaghatai Khan, on the pretext 
of bringing his family, left him at Elichpfir and went to his own jdgir. Meanwhile news 
of the flight of the amirs had reached the kotwal of the fort of Gawil, who, assembling the 
whole garrison of the fortress to oppose Mirz4 Husain came forth from the fort. In the 
morning, while Mirz4 Husain and his army had still no inkling of the enemy’s design, the 
defeated army of Berar appeared and Mirzi Husain and his immediate companions mounted 
in great confusion and prepared for battle. 

A body of the amfrs of the Dakan who had been told off to assist MirzA Husain came 
upin the rear and thus surrounded Mirza Husain, whom they put to'death. Mirza Husain’s 
brother, Mirzé Hasan, extricated himself from his perilous position with great difficulty and 
joined Chaghataéi Khan. The two men fled together to- Burhanpir, believing that they 
would thus save themselves from impending calamity, forgetting that all things are ordered 
by fate. When they arrived at the environs of Burhanpfir they were met by a force which 
had been sent by the ruler of Khandesh to seize them, and these men arrested Chaghatai 
Khin and Mirzi Hasan and plundered all their property. 

Sayyid Murtaz4 and the rest of the amtrs of Berar, after fleeing from the field, reached 
the town of Paithan where they were joined by about 10,000 horse, who came in from all 
sides, so that they were numerically a strong army but they were so disorganized and de- 
moralized by fear and panic that they halted nowhere, and could not make astandeven against 
the contemptible force (of Kolis) which had been sent off to pursue them, but fled straight 
on to Burhanpfir. When they reached Burhanpdr they placed reliance on the friendship 
of its ruler for them and considered themselves safe from their enemies and halted 
in that country in all confidence, but the Sultin of Khandesh, altogether forgetting his 
former friendship with them, sent a force to attack them. The amirs of Berar were 
halted and were carelessly taking their ease when they discerned the approaching army of 
Burhinpér afar off. Sayyid Murtazi, who over eighty years of age and had suffered much 
in his flight through Berar had no longer the power to flee and resolved to remain where 
he was and surrender himself to the attacking force, and gave his army leave to disperse. 
Khundavand Khan’s brave spirit could not endure this and he therefore compelled Sayyid 
Murtaza, against his will, to mount, and with the help of Shir Khan, Tir Andfz-Khin, Chanda 
Khin, and several soldiers, carried him away from his position of peril. The rest of the 
property of the army of Berar, horses, and elephants, which had escaped Salabat Khan’s 
army, now fell into the hands of the army of BurhAnpir. 

After this Bahri Khan, having obtained a safe conduct from Salibat Khan, hastened to 
the capital. 

Sayyid Murtaza and the other amirs fled from Burh&npir towards Kark&wan, which 
is a dependency of the dominions of Akbar Padsh4h, halting not for three days in their fear 
of the army of Barhanpfir. They suffered much before they reached Karkfwan, but, having 
arrived there, took some rest and proceeded towards Akbar’s capital, which they reached 
in due course, 
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After this signal victory $alibat Khin's power and influence in the office of ali? was 
greatly increased, and when he had disposed of the amira of Berar, he deposed Asad Khin 





altogether both from the office of paki! and the rank of aire, and imprisoned him in the 
fortress of Jond. He then took into his own hands all power in the state, He appointe 
Mirza SAdiq Urdibadi Ri, ono of his faithful friends, as his deputy for the settlement of 
vertain civil and revenue questions, | = 

At this time the king issued an order for the execution of the prince Miri Husnin,t?® 
for the astrologers had represented to the king that the prince would be the cause of hia 
ruin and would even attack the royal person. For this reason the king way over endoa- 
vouring to compass the prince's death, and issuing farmans ordering his execution. Salibat 
KhAn, however, hesitated to carry out these orders and shewnd great negligence in the matter 
of bringing the prinee to oxccution. a 

In the ond the prophevica of the astrologers wer verifled and this prince was the cause 
of the ruin of his dynasty, as will shortly be shown. | on 

When the royal order for the exeoution of the prince was issued, Salibat Khan repre- 
sented that the prince was so unwell that it was possible that his sickness would be fatal, 
and that the king would thas be releved of all anxiety, ‘This answer so enraged the king 
that he came near to dismissing SalAbat Khiin, and this waa the first breach in the fonnda- 
tion of SalAbat Khiin’s power and influenee. } : 

Sayyid Murtard and the other amirs, when they reached Akhar’s capital, were admit- 
ted to an audience,2™ and Akbar, who had long been oogitating the conquest of the Dakan, 
regarded the arrival of Sayyid Murtagh and the other amire, who were among the greateat 
men of that country, as an evidence of good fortune and prestige, and his ambition of oon: 
quest was renewed. He now appointed the pillar of his kingdom, Mirsi ‘Aziz Koka.2™4 
who wasatthat time governor of the province of MAlwa, to the command of this great expe- 
dition and having bestowed honours and favoucs on Murtas’é and the other amirs, appointed 
them and other highly placed mmfrs and khins of his own court to an army to be placed nnder 
the orders of MirzA ‘Agiz Kaka. ‘This army marched -from the capttal to Milwa and joined 
Mirch ‘Aziz Kika. The imperial forces then marched to the town of Hindiya which # ot 
the junction of the frontiers of Malwa, Burhinpir, and the Dakan and encamped there. 
The victorious S4hib Qirdn (Burhin Nizim Shih) was at that time one of the amirs of Akbur'a 
court and was sent to the nssixtanom of this anny. 

When Salabat Khin heard of the approach of the imperial army, he reported the matter to 
the king, and the king ordered that the army of Berar, atrengthened and reinforced by other 
amirs with their contingents, should march to oppose the imperial army, The Sayyid, Agaf 
Jah Mirzh Mabommad Taqi, ousfr of the kingdom (province) was appointed to the command 
of this army, and was sent to Berar, and tho prinot, MircA Hussin, was allowed to depart, 
ae at faa wad tha amire of Borar woro premnted at Akhar'a court on tho Nawita featival 

6 Hhin-L-A‘mm, Akbars foster brother. Thie x invasion © Dekan dwindled Into 
un ubortive raid into Berar, whenae the inivadare woew éomapelied to notepad ta heater atotoes to oor biko 
Leak aad ete nitro of tho oxpedition was largely dug tv the Iniibondination of the amére of Mil 
Mars and had eon tentictse nana Bin, Spider of Uijain, who had formerly been govamor of 
Bin, Noihi, See thn muardor of Bifin-4-A gars fathor, Shama-ad-din Muhammad Atwoh 
dtew to Ufla g | ion Bhihib-ud -ilin, Abmad Bhan to co-oparate with the MhAn-i-A‘;am. Ha with: 


—AN, AA, TA, mag difficulty prevailed upon to refrain from marching against the goyormor. 












to which he had heen appointed und then busied himself in preparing it for battle. 
7 e then, hoving brought the army to a hi fiscinline. ms ( a ‘ Spica’ Dae 
Burhanpur. , | | 
The army of the Dakan then encamped on the banka of the TApti, which flows t y the 
city of Burhinpér. The ruler of Khandesh, who had agreed to oppose the advance of 
Akbar’s army, sent several of his amirs to see the amirs of tho Dakan and to renew hi 
treaties and engagements with them, 7 
Tn the meantime the learned Shah Fathullah Shirizl, who was Alcbar’s vakil, arrived 
at Asir with aroyal robe of honour. The ruler of Khindesh, who was openly obedient it to. ! 
Akbur, received him with all honour and treated him with all courtesy, but the next. day 
he sent « messenger to tell him that the army of the Dakan had arrived in Khindesh for the 
purpose of making a night attack on Shih Fathullih’s escort, and that he was not strong 
enough to prevent them from doing so. Shih Fathullih was much perturbed by this news 
and fled that night. By daylight he had reached Gondwara,*7® and thence ho fled in all 
haste and joined the army of MirgA Aziz Kika, Mired ‘Aziz Koka was much displeased: 
with Shah Fathullah for having fed,—#o much so that Shih FathullAh found it ‘ 
to remain with his army and therefore fled, with the troops which had been told off as } 
to Gujarat. 

When the army of the Dakan heard of the flight of Shih Fathullah and of hia quarrel 
with Mirz& ‘Aziz Kaka, they regarded these eventa as earnest of victory and marched on 
Hindiya,?"4 

When spics informed Mirzi ‘Aviz Kika of the approach of the army of the Dakan, he 
called « council of his amirs, and the conclusion at which they arrived was that the army 
of the Dakan waa so strong that a battle with it should be avoided. The imperial anny 
then, under the advice and guidance of Sayyid Murtaza and the amirs of Berar, made for 
Elichpar, which is the capital of Berar, by way of Gonidwara, and on their arrival in the 
environs of Elichpir, turned the day of the inhabitunts of that city into night, They reached. 
the envirofs. of the city on a market day, when the inhabitants of the country round were 
bringing in their merchandise, and they plundered everything and burnt the place, levelling 
to the ground in the twinkling of an ¢ye a city which had just before excelled Cairo and 
Damascus in population and prosperity.*'? They anized women and children and made pri- 
sontra of all whom they caught and bound them, making no distinction between Musalman 
and miabeliever, After plundering and wasting Elichpir, the imperial army marched on 
to Balapir. Thence Khudivand Khin went on to Malkipdr and Rohankhod, whioh had 
been his jagir, and collected thence all the treasures which had been stored up in the period 
of his governorship, and then rejoined the imperial army. 

When the army of the Dakan arrived at Hindiya, they learnt that the imperial army 4 
had invaded Berar. They therefore plundered and burnt Hindiya and then hastened bacte 
in all haste on the trail of the enemy. It was breakfast time when the Nizim Shahi army 
waa sighted by the imperial army and the Intter were so overcome with fear that there Was no 
"995 ‘The Sitpdre Hille, &e., tho country of tho Korkds, notolthe Gouda. =~ ~~~ 

a7@ _hin-i-A‘com hed already left Hindiya, He had oaptumd the fort of SAvoligarh from Nahar 
Rilo, a refractory Hindu, and had undertaken an expedition to Kherla, which was disastrous to thie havweai 
277 The imperial troopa sacked Elichpir on March 20, 1586—A_N, 
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question of their withstanding the Dakanis,*7# and Mire ‘Aziz Kitka, who had been led into 
this trouble by the amirs of Berar, gave up all thought of fighting and acquiring honor, 
and fled, He fled in such haste and confusion that he was foreed to blind and leaye behind. 
him some elephants which had accompanied him on his forced march, and were now unfit 
to take the road. Hoe then fled towards Sulfinpir aod Nandirbiir. The Nigim Shahi 
army closely pursued the imperial army, halting daily where the imperial army had halted 
the day before, but not venturing to engage them, until they reached the confines of Sultfin- 
par and Nanddrbar?™ When these were reached Mirzh ‘Aziz Koka left his army on the 
borders of Sultinpir, while he marched rapidly in livht order to Gujarit. The imperial 
army and the Nigim Shihi army lay over against one another on the border until 
Mirzi ‘Aziz Kika returned from Gujarit and retreated with his army to Ujjain, and the 
army of the Dakan then left the frontier and returned to the capital. Tt was in truth by 
God's blessing that the Nigim Shiht army was enabled, in the king’a absence, successfully 
to oppose the imperial army of Dihli, which had overrun so many countries and mined so 


many einem: (To be conbinued,) 


ON SOME PASSAGES bia HARSACARITA : = pre hoe alge Sanskrit will rye 
OF BANA. * that Skandia wilagupta, the commandant nt of the 
inter, nineteenth paragrap» of ; “phant troops of Har was relating to hia young 

Pratt rm age ae poten =e aber | master, instancos of dianatera to kings, caused by 
Se uciiin Wis Gh inten their own follies, giving one instance in each sypa- 
eras E: 1a mt 7 BY Siduniiga as different poraana, Wo are eure that 
aaa TR TATETAT mre 2H phusy. Mle Wadesea Wick “esx aisle: Tah Wkaepabeld OF 
ereqg: anayin andere = seareq PAE | which had tho passege im question in the follow: 
ee ing wroeg form: | 
Mesare, Cowell and Thomas have tranalited this | 1a Lalita =” ser Traa aay at THET- 
pasate thu (page 103) :— “aarPrar aeaurfaartiaa ent sree: | fei 
“ Kikavarns being cunous of marvela waa car. TED < rae} y fafeetaz 

ried away, no one knows whither, on an artificial | Ser! ; te 7 Oe ee 

eaphineI agree dag deal vac pe anigg esau hes ig) 5 ns Wee pee Rage Tes RE BSS 

The gon of Sidundga had a daggor thrust into his alte werfa 

array Tare tonal tt an tog cenarate enntences| Hitt tt ln to bo noticed that thers ia w full stop 

under the improssion that Kakavarna and won of ach : stavear ath Dawe with ee their 

Sisunlign were two different persona. Ths Nirnaya- 7 gard eae ae on Wake pehashes 

a: ‘Denia Gatil rt and the | Cofusion. Tt iv a well lenown fact to the historian 
aigare : nibs hg 807 (page 199), 9. | of India that KAkeavarga was the son of Suduntga, 
edition of 8. D. Gajendragadiiar and A. B. Gajendra- sail Eis ; leisue of dhe chewmabe fon Pept 
gadkar of 1910 (1) also divide the passage into two ye secontl sa dhe medians . a se 
ee srretaie: whosanctman: Stiunige dynasty, oa given in Pargiter’s text, will 
binant wpe in ahiaertaledoitcapintic nec} ner a remove all doubt. Compare alao Bhigabat& Paran 
Mesera. Cowall and Thomaa rightly take it to be| India on the chronology of the Sidunaga and Nands 
aepara, & rewding which is found in threo of! Dynasties given in a tabular from Page 44, second 
Pihrer’s manuseripta A,B, and D, (page 260). | elition. Henoe the correct translation should ber 
- mths the rotreat of the Bhiin-j-A'mum un action was fought at Chindir (20° 63 N, and 

6’ 25 E.) in which the imperial troopa engaged took somo plunder, but their leader, ‘Abdullah Sulpia 
ESuhgbari, wos slain.—A. N, 

a7 Thy Khin-i-A'gam reached Nandérbir on April 10, 1536. On reaching Almadibid he nearly 

suovooded in perwunding his brother-in-law, the Bhan khAndin, to join him in an expodition to Abmadnagar, 
but the approach of the rainy ssagon and troubles in Malwa prevented the enterpri —A. N. 
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Kikavarna, the #on of Siduniiga, being curious | tardhana for starting out to conquer tha whole of 
ef marvela wos camed awsy, no one imows northern India and especially to wreak Vengeance 
whither, on sn artificial aerial car mado by » Yavana | 00 Se44nks the king of Gauda Here also Mewera, 
condemned to death, and his throat was out in the | Cowell and Thomas have given us a meaningless: 
vicinity of his city. translation by attempting tio render - corrupt 
‘The next sentence in Harsacorite runs thine} reading of A passage, The corrapt mading is:— 
ATM ITT WATT qa! aa- wave SCGICAIT ORL icte | 

wera | riders’ disconsolately contended with fallen 
This ae beon translated as followa: “In o| "lex" This ue very little  micaning, 
frenzy of pewion, tho over-libidincus Sunga| FSF cannot menn ‘fallen," ewpocially when 
wae, of the instance of hin minister Vagudeva,| thig qualifies a mule, WRT means qe, Tor 
reft of hia life by a daughter of Devabhiiti'’s alave| he, disjoined, separated, ote., it may moan * fallen * 
woman disguised as his queen." when this qualifies a lump of matter. So WEAFAT 
bhiti of Devabhdmi, the last of the Sunga) though we admit for the sake of argument thal! it 
kings waa put to death by his minivter Vasudevy may mean a ‘fallen mule” the question naturally 
of the Kanva family, ¢f. Bhigavata Purine (XI. enggeate iteolf as to why should mules fall prostrate 
















I, 18). on the ground in their preparations for departarn, 
wi era SATA FAA || Thon wo come to FEAT in the above pasoage. 


waa efter wet geet ern: | ef, also 
Vishou Purina (IV. 24. 12.) 

Said dura oraia aetqema: eat 
sagraar Pont ean AT! of. also 
Mataya Purina, 272, 32, 33. 

erarat TeTey aang ( wT?) =qE. 
Wet omy) Ragieicerd attieq ( aig ) 
Aaa 77: 1 

Hence FTAA Tear is apparently s copyist's 
blunder for Fre ( Fi) qreteftar. 

In the fourth paragraph of the seventh chapter 
are described the gigantic preparations of Harsg- 


The root with the prefix means ‘to contend * gene. 
rally; but here 47% means WUT as aug 
gested Ly the commentator Sanker Midra, and 
TTT means “to touch, contact, treating well, 
patting with caressing ;" that ja, ™ breaking in 
i the Taal meaning here, 


The correct reading would be wea aaa 
argearaaelt = and the correct trandlation 
should be The Dekkan ridera were getting tina 
of breaking in the frightened mules." Tho above 
the reading of tho manuscripts A, B, and T, 
collated by Fahrer, 








Sts Nati Paannys, 
EBOOK-NOTICES, 

Dyiwi; Dricmaandelijkech Tijdschrift nitgegeven | (1) collecting and making accesible manifestations 
door het Java-Inatitmet bij G. Kolff and Co, Wel, | of Javanese culture both past and prosent; (2) pro 
tevredon. Onder Hednotis van Dr. Raden Aris moting a knowledge of and an insight into Javanese 
Hoemin Djajadiningrat, J. Kata, 8. Koperberg, | cultaro by congress, exhibitions, lectures, obo. ; 
Raden Ngabei Porbotjaraka on J. W. Teillers, | (9) supporting all serious attempts made by others 
Secretariant der redactio: Kanarilann 13, to | i" the same direction ; 4) all other means available 
Weltavreden, No. 1 Januari-April, 1921. 82 pp, | to the Institute, capable of wlvancing its objecta, 

PrognamMa voor het Congres van hot Java-Instituus | The Society consista of Ordinary members, hano- 

te houden te Bandoenge van 17-19 Juni, 1921, 57 pp. | ary members, cormsponding members and Patrons, 
onorms Java Issrrrevr, Catalogus van de | Societies and Institutions are eligible as membors 
Houten! jwerk Tentoonstelling te houdento Ban- | °F Patrons. Various activities ara carried on by 
The Javea Institute, which hax its seat in Sura. | Marterly, Djgud [Java }, with the object of bring- 
darta, was founded in 1910. Its object ixto Promote | Ing to the notice of as larga a oumber ag possible of 
the development of the native oulture, in the widest the Javances themeelves, and of foreigners intareated 


enee of the word, of Java, Madura and Bali by ; in the subject, hitherto ankoowy or not genorally 
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known data on Javanese culture, reviews of resear- | to the student from the fact that the Revdyets 
ches on that subject published in other journalsand were “the replies and information collected by 
in books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. some special messenger who had been sent, by 
The first number, January-April, 1921, has | some of the chief Parsis in India, to obtain the 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding certain 
G. Kolff and Co., Weltevreden. Ii is admirably particulars of religious practice which were d uly 
illastrated snd contsins articles of much interest. | . ecified in writing, or to apply. for copies of MSS. 
The first deals with a stone figure of great antiquity which were either unknown or scarce in India,’ 
pane ig sei ialprentay Sct Sate ae pinion a A Reviyet to the modern Parsi must therefore 
which the author, L. C. Westenenk, endeavours to | aes eee 
fix with the aid of legend and history. Ho includes | >® Very like what an Epistle in the New Testament 
in his article an account and a reproduction of an | % t© the modern European Christian. 


inscription found in Palembang. Other original The question of transliteration is again becoming’ 
| 


ee = 


articles are concerned with the customs of the acute, owing to the great increase of scholarship: 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 1c 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javanese legends, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javanese art, 
the songs and games of Sundanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
given of Prof. Hazeu’s inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern, 
There are besides short notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a very full 
classified list of books and articles on the language, 
geography and ethnography of Java. 

The Institute has also issued a beautifully pro- 
duced and illustrated programme of the Congress 
at Bandung, June 17-19 and a catalogue of the 
exhibition of wood-carving held in connection with 
the Congress, Besides the customary speeches 
and debates, performances of Javanese music, 


dancing and drama are included in the programme, | to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
M.J.B. it to say that Professor Hodivala explores his. 
STUDIES IN Parsr History, by SHApursnan | sources thoroughly wherever he finds them—Parsi, 
Hormasyt Hoprvata, Principal, Bahauddin | Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, English—with a. 
College, Junagadh, Bombay, 1920. fairness and a candour that makes his book one 
This stout volume of 349 pages contains a series | that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
of lectures or papers read before the Society for | will be able to pass by undigested. So careful 
the Promotion of Zoroastrian Research during is he to sift tradition in the matter of chronology 
the last 10 years by a well-known Professor of | that he makes it clear that up to quite recent 
History. It need hardly be said that they are times the Parsi Dastur propounded the dates of 
invaluable for their purpose, the ‘‘throwing of | the main facts of the history of his religion with 
fresh light on some dark corners of Parsi anti. | the same confidence and the same amount of 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficulties | accuracy as did the Anglican Bishop of the pre- 
or unearthing facts that have hitherto escaped Sent writer's boyhood. It is more than interest- 
discovery.” | ing to find that the traditional date of 716 a.D. 
Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my own | for the landing of the first Parsi refugees from: 
heart. He goes tothe root of things: examines | Muslim tyranny = a int oe para “3 ae 
his dates from original sources, both Musalman | 824 ther early English writers in India) and o 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on his 1475 a.p. for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
subject : studies the colophons of medimval Avedta=| so en Oo NavaitL ate Gali® pera Ate 
| ) Lvesta- es : tated 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history. the 4004 n.c, for the date of Adam in the anno 
and finally he add mite ee Bible still in my possession from the time when I 
portant subject of the t —— na was a small boy, and won “the Bible we 
Rectigti ox eketlon ot ere dates of the Persian | because I could remember such dates better than 
The histotioal ine tnt Litheonturies, | the other little boys in a typically Mid-Victoriam 
atic. - Importance of ascertaining the dates | School. 
ot nea nts accurately will become obvious. *  R. OC. Temes 


among Orientals of various races, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists are not even yet agreed on the sub- 
ject. Practically every modern book that comes 
my way raises it for me. It troubles every Indian 
student and professor apparently, and excuses. 
for not adhering to “uniformity” crop up in | 
nearly every Indian scholar’s writings. Each 
an excuse. This book, too, says: “It has not 
been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.” 
Alas, it never is, and yet the importance of uni- 
_formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, even though the Indian books are 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 


Within the limits of a book-notice it is impossible 
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SAD, stands for Nia Supplement, Dictionary af tha South Ardara Language, Appendines rrr 
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Abdi'l:Majihid Muhammad Shih, Sultan, 
better imown aa Muhammad Tughlak 
Ach4rasigora, an meyeclopmdia by Vallilasena, 156 

Adbhuiasdgoro, a work by Vallilasens, 145, 146, 
| 146, 156, 157 
adhuno, suggested signification of tho term, 49, 50 
Adil Khan Sr, son of Sher Shih Stir .. +» Lao 
‘Adil ShA! and Nisam Shahi dynasties = .. 237 
Adricham, Dirck: van, director of Surat, in 1664, 
1,2 
218 


fi 


Advaita, Malwi ‘ 
Afzal BhAn Shirisi, vokii and plahod al Bij 
pir ea “8 60, 125 ni: 
Agomes, manuals of tees aed by certain 
Saiva Sects ay os . 
Agni-kugd,the,on Mt. Abu, , 
Jhdrasigora, on encyclopedia by Vallila- 
tty +. 156 
Ahmadnagar, History a hs Nim Shahi 
Kings of. See “History of tho Nizim 
Shihi Kings of Ahbmadnagar,” 
Aikyn, stage VI in the Vira Saiva system, ‘7, 
Ajmor, raided by tho Mora 53 _ - 
Akbar, classification of cultivable lands under, 
760, 101; conquest of Gujarlt by, #0: 
birthplace of, 185, 187; connection of, 
with Alnnadnager, in the reigm of MurtApa 
Nindin Shih... : 202, 239—241 
hansten, K., built Ethiopia oa 289 
Siteiios lanwiags = v's ou EFL 138 
AlA'o’ddin Bhilji, 80; military ackministration 
of, 190, 191 ; in 8. India, 162, 206—208, 23) 


Alcamenes, statue of Hecate by .. =. las 


=e i 2s 


. # a = a 


Pe | 36 
«+ LY 


ao 


oh ie 


eT 
113 





Alexander the Great, effect on coinage of India, 142 


‘All Adil Shih I, of Bijipdr, connection af, 
with Abmadnagar in the reign of Murties 

_ NigimShwhT .. = 83=.,  «. 30, 67, 68, 127 

“ALT Barki Shih of Bidir, relationa of, with 
ae the reign of Murtapi Nisin 

=» 90, $1, 67, 68 

- IIT | 


ae oe a a 


cinerea Port., hemorrhoids 


a 


=O) 


a 


| Amadahath, Ahmadabad 


8 title of Sher Shih Sar .. isd | 


165188, 
GD. stands for the Supplement, Geographical Piehonery of Ancient ond Mediaval 
H.R. stands for the Supplement, the Story of Hir and Ranjha, pp. 


India, PP. 70—I118, 
o3—64. 





1,2 


7 


Amarivat! Sculptures in the Colombo Soman) 
note on one of the “s 
Amarkot, birthplace of Akbar .. 185, lat 
ontn, official under Sher Shih Sir 186, 10 
Amir-nl-Umara, of Berar, Soo Murtazi pp 


ne _ 
a] 


- 


Ammon, temple of, at Meroo , . oe -» Lae 
Amnesty for European fugitives we .- 184 
am ria-garbha, caremony as oe aa 2E1 
Amierdam,theship .. .. .. .. @ 
An#tietchan, Bee Adrichem, 
Anaimalal temple inscription .. -- -S16, 217 
Ananda, connection with the Bhilicun fa a= ane 
Ananda Temple, Pagan “8 .. a. 40 
Anantavarma, inscription of . . os ef 76 
Anorta, identification of =e oy" -» 218 
Anathapur, Penugonda ., a's “s _» 233 
Anoient India, by Profeasor U, N. Ball, M.A, 
(bouk-notice) .. 7 »» L48—152 


Andaman Language. See South Andaman 


Language. 
Andhra, oo., undar the E. Chijukyas, 290 - = Un- 

der the Kakatiyas of Orangal a's «+ 232 
Andrews, Mr. Robort, proposed a treaty with 

the kingof Kandy .. “ 7 es 131 
Anhel, legendary ancestor of ths Mors of 

Merwara dy ~» iid 
Aniruddha, author of the Havant. and of 

the Karmopadsdinipaddhati, identified with 

Bhotta Aniruddhas “ of Vorendi" ., a» 146 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Inetitude, Vol. IL, 

pt. 2, (book-notice) 
Andp, logendary ancestor of the Mora of Mar- 

wath ‘ a8 
Antipas, ae of Rartavirya »» 21h) 
Apabhrathia Siabakas of Rama-Sarman 

(Tarkavdgtsa) 
Aratio History of Gujarat, Vol. IT, 

Sir E. Denizon Rowe, | (book-noties) . is 
Arabs, early trading commumitins f. | 

Cusst of India .. ss a 
 Aravall Hills, home of tha Macy of Merwira, 

113, 14 


= - & = 


o* 40 


-_ © = = -_o 


edited Iby 
80 


+s Lil 


«+ Lilt 


13—20, 212g 


205, 210 


_ 


ti} 





pip eR Poe 
” ie ay = |) 
o46 
Asjunh: acta Wig OF tbe alban’ +. SF 


Aryans, of (N.-W, Inia, ancestors of the “ee 135 

Aryivarta, in the Mahdbhdrata times 1.38 
Aswil Hhin, Gujariti, of Georgian origin, in 
the servies of Murtazi Nisitn Shih I, 20—S2, 

34—56, 68, 07, 69, 202, 298, 2a7—2a0 

Asia Minor, @videno of the Hittites in, 193, 
I34, 133; metal mines of, attract Halry- 

lonian kings, 134; Sargon's campaign againat, 195 

Asia, Weatern, New Light from, 119—125, 193-197 
AST, excavations aod discovenes im, 156, 





133—156 
Assyria, inacriptions, ote., from, 120, 124, 125; 
conquest of Egypt by ... «. o» I35. 137 
Asayriology, early idea of, 120; Berlin Chale of, 
131, 122 | 
astoprud, & wight o's a a. 140 


Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi Muw- 
tum, by G. KR. Kaye, (book-notics) ., .. 192 
Aévaghoslia, evidence for,- and neni Rah- 
disa's imitation of an i, - -» 156 
ait-rdjyo, injerprotation of the beaa nel 
the date of Lakshmanaamna, 14, 155; aug. 
geafed synonyms for .. “ie as IDS, 160 
Avanti, 192, 105; identified .. oo “218, 310 
ayat, moaning uf ,. ie as - 10 
Ay-vel. the Ay kings of Wanjinad, rsteras 
loin the Velyi-Kudi plates ,, eo tld, 218 








Beoares, captured hy Sher Shih Sie. 0%, 189 
Beneoolen . we oo ** a= e& a. 00 


| Bengal. invaded by Sher Shih 8dr, 160; eon: 


quered, 182—184; and administered, 186, 


190; invaded by Foltdin Ghiydeu'ddin ~ .. foo 


Berar, connection of Absoadnager with, in tho 
reign of Murtayi Nish Shah 1, 3), 202, 235-234 

Bhigalpur copperplate inseription ee aa aT 

Bhoklor, Set Balelme. 

Bhakti, stage J in the Vira Salva aystem, T-12, te 


aeouerereeceriritteemimmmm nia 


echoes of Prakrit philology —. a ee i 
Bhiskars, Udeyer. territory of -- 934, 235 
Bhatarke, Mor chief, eonquarod Vallabbipur. . 218 
Bhatta Aniraddba “of Varendi," gurw to 

VallAlasena de ‘. ~~ ae 
Bhatta Bhaivadeva, Smriti = mil nieter 

to Harivarmi .. -» 2163, 154 
bitkiurcia, Horldhist Sider of none «. 235—297 
Bhilipir, 6. of Baroda, chief of ,, _ ae ER 
Bhim Golinki, &. of Anhilvidd, poesihly « 


Guiar - = = =e aa -* ad 17 
Bhitéri Eaaoepaton: = ar = -- BO 
Bhajas, erirly Toca of the 4 = a: Sis 


Babur, Emperor, Sher Shih Siir’s oonnec- 
tion with, 160; death of is Litt, 170, 180 
Babylonia, inscriptions of, L20, 1244 language, 
ete, M21, 122. 125; attacks Asia Minor, 134, 135 
Baédimi, Votap, 220; Uilayar inscriptions 
at se = “4 a oe oe 293 | 
Bahadur Shéh of Gujarht, Humavun's con- 
pulgn against, 190: deuthol -, .. ~.. 181 
Bahie Khin Lohini, Governor of Bihar, 
afterwards Sultan Muhammad, protedtor of 
Hher Shih Sir ., » 1 
9 be Rhyl, eel ir enor: dates 
Bakkor, Sind, Shar Shits ‘Biie's tiie at eon = 
et 165; flight of HomAyin to -» IJ8G, 187 
se teed of Rengal “ a. 1 Dod | 
SrARCOriia, notes ot ta ea ‘Parte nA 
Basyad insetiption Vie ees Tarr, ny a8 
banjar, signifientionof ., 6. 5, ah 


Bhojavarmé, copper-platea of, 163, defeated 
Y Vijayasona, i> [Sf Belaho inscription 
* a a = 157 

Fea: Kachhe, ety rarrniaa sito of the 
Mibidmnt) of Kartavirga, 217, 218, om, a21 
Hhyigus, tribe, home of .. ‘ 2 290 


| bAdmicchidre, anil bidivetechidi, doaikunicon 


between the terms, 77; various wees of, 7H, 79 
Bibliography, A Provisional, of the Muhani- 
timdan Architecture of Indias, 81—108, 165—170 


B - 
Baihmanis, of Kulbarga. ol; eicectasdl or ase dar, Connection of Ahmadnagar with, in 


the reign of Murtasih Nigim Shih J, 30, 31, 67—72 


| Bihar, Sher Shih Sir'n connection with, 10%, 
164, 179—184_ 


Bijipir, connéetion of Abmodnngar with, 
in the rem of Murjapi Nisim Shah I. 29n., ~ 
M.32n., Gi—T2, 125—129, 4-208, 20T—w4e 
Bilgrim, Shor Shih Sirs victory over Hus 
marin mb ea ‘=. ea i 185, 186 
Bodh-Gaya inweription .. =... 2.4, 













caste, 
1i6—i10-; the Maga sect af, 116 n,, Lit; 
tise Chitpdvan, LIV; the Prathamasikbas 
or Midday aralyans, 158, 150; the 


_Thitharisagals a | 
Brakme-randha, rotaning o vas 


oe 134 
Broath, site of the MAhiehinatt af, Keriaviven: , 

. 217, 218, 220, 22) 
Bryan, Mr., of Fort St. George, lunatic ~» 189 
Boddha, Gautama, representations of the 

conoeption of, 112; sugyewted founder of 
tha Samnyiea system for women .. 296, 244 
a Sl; and Hinduism, struggle Le. 


143, 144 
Badahlet Noun 225-227 

Bakka, Udayar Chief ae. 
Bind!, Morraidson . HS, tt 


Burhan Nigim ShAh TI, slates ‘the throne of 


Abmadnagar, 31 ; flight of 32, 230, 240 
Burhin-ud-din, Sée Burhan Nisam Shih [. 
Burma, insoriptions foundin .. » 164 
Hurmese Proverbs, some - 227 


Cail, Bee Old Kayal, 
Calontra, Nicolaes, é@missary from sie ae 
16e4 


= a Ca a 
Candan4, disciple of MabAvira ei -. 326 
sandra, Bee gold. 
aaste, in the Vira Saiva évulem : . 40 
Ceylon, lost historical pares ling to - 131 
chackhar, meaning of a re 96 
thakra, suggested ee paamdhine with 
bhe dome *y : os ao 
Chilukya. See Solinkd, 
Chillukyas, FL, 230, 232; W. 220, 949 
Champollion, Egyptologiat . 120 
‘Chind Bibl, of Bijipdr wa 60 xn, 125 n. 
(Chandos, the ship, desertion from 152 
Chandra dynasty, in Vikrimapura - 168 


Chandragupta U1, atternpted identification -of, of, 
with the Chandrugupta of the Mfudrd. 
Rdkshasa . 40—51 


Chandmgupta Maurya, in the Mudrd-Rtdkshaw, BO | 






Co, Se Sh Bt vey oe Ha 
Cheros, Shar Sh&h Sdr's relations with the 8 
Sr aaa temple, destroyed sa Mali i 


Mews 
en wetness bea . oT 
ete emt tne ese 
chinam, litres i a 
Chitia, a Mer clan ry: 4 
Chiter, Mer conquest of, 118, Tie; ve by 












ao hPL 
re a 4 


ih 






Piet 
i iL 








Sher Shih Sér , ete 188, 181 
Chitpdvans, Brabman sept... 11, 117 
Choles, expansion of the, 210 ; Tater woata of | 






the 7 o aol 
choultey; moaning of hy 
Chiichak, a Byiil of Rangpar, rather 68 Hie, 
ELR., 33, 69, 50, 2-146 
| Chullars, B. Coast Miuhammadans oe) aaa 
Chunir, aoquired by Sher Shih Sir, Li, 











180; besieged by Humdydin ..  .. 181-18 
| Chiramip, Brihman governor of Rohtés, 18], 192 
Cinnamantrc 213; S13: 







| Colnage Indian, eralniion of, belane the Chris. 
ion Era +» 1e—143 
- coinage, regular, Shor Shih Sde's plan of 121 
cong, bored hy Sher Shih Sr at Bakker, 
188) gold and silver and copper, 191 : methods 
of adapting previous immuea of, 221; 
counterfeit sr la ge we 
conges. Bee bipji, 
copper, & holy metal, 140; relative value of, 
142; in Bactrian coinage oe ae 
 Copper-plate Inscriptions, See ‘Tnscdiptlcte— 
Copper- plate, 
Coromandel Const, E., ey int 18 com- 
munities on the . 
counterfert gold coina, measures i the : mupipiten. 
Hionol .. -» et 
court martial, ponishmnent by - 135, 1628 
Crutasigera, Jain Prakrit grommoarian.. 89, 63 
cuneiform tablets, Porsian, 120—122; from 
Boghaa Keui, 133, 134; from Gania , «« 125 
currenoy. in India, in early times, 140; a pric | 
Vale enterprise, 141, 143; Bactrinn, 142, . 
143; indefinite, abolished by Sher Shih Sir, lol 










14a 


. 205 


aa * # 


———e 





Dakhshinipatha, position of «+ 219 

Dukhan, Muhammadan inourions inte the, 
205—211; Muhammadan v viceroyalties in 
the, 232; Akbar’s invasion cf «= 240, 94) 


248 : 





$s 


dam, coin introduced by Shor Shah Shr 





Damborus, the gréad roeans Ghia fos. | Te, 
Damitiia, “dimity' derived from a a wh! 


Jénacchode, synifeation'at-~ 220 2s ee 
Ddnasdgara, the, a work by, Vallilasene, 145, 
140, 146 
Dantivarman, k. of Kanchi, defeat of .. .. 230 
Peete reer eater Seren? vs -. 241 
Dattltreyn, three-headed gol . -s 143, dd 
Deulathbid., Sea Deogiri. 
Decline and Falk of the Hindus, by 3. B. 


Mookerjes, (beok-nothee) is a out | 
| Egypt, discoveries relating to the carly his- 


Defence, tha ship, execution for piracy on 
board . = oh : ao 
Delhi, arma of Sher Shab See with, 185, 
186, 186, 207: onder Mohammad Tuoghlak, 
200, 210, 201, 259 :anckol .. H.R., 1, 63 
Deogiri (Devngiri) attacked by Aliu'-ddin 
Fhilji, 206—209 ; renamed Daulatabad, 209, 
210, 230, 232, Sl 
Deopida Inscription — en -» $47,168 
desertion, court-martial for, in 1688, 132; de- 
aertion at eca, punishment for in 1689 =» 182 
Devabhiti, Surge &.. murdered «» 243, 244 


Devagin, Yadava capital «» 29, 232, 253 
Devarfiya, I, of La on4, 235; 01, 204; 
insoriptions of ., : <h aa as 2S 
Deveniroe Malvirija, fares thin of ad oo | OO 
Davapdladava, Mongyr copper-plata of, 7d, 78 
Dhanantar Vaid, celebrated Hinda phyaleian, 
ELR.. 34 
DhA&r, allotted to tha Pafiwar Mors sw ALT 
dharana, Bea purdaas. 
Dharusens, inscription of me He ~ Tat 


Dhido, See Finjha. 
Dhurvarija, inserniption of Fa mi <. 38 
Dhurvasena, inscription of ae os 74,77, Th 
Dictionary of the South Andaman Langungo. 

Bee South Andaman Language. 


Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and Mo- 
dueval Indias See Geographical epi 
dimity, double origin of the term is . B21 
dimipiti, w fabric . i as ov, mal 
Dingnagn, pignttioance of the eee, discumed .. 103 
Dizon, Colones] .. + in 113, lid 
Dfderd, (book-notice) - os »» 243 
Doma, the swelling, originof .. a 70, 
Domeslay Books, two .. ~ T os 182 
Lrnvidion Tnilin, 282, 234; inscriptions of 
Devariya IT in = a? = «+» EBS 
Drarya, meaning of “a ve b42 
Dogeude Glone., French airyer im Surat in. 
prey 


= ee & 
Dukh Bhajan Nath, snares adopted by Riinyha, 


ELH. 94 | 


Dutch, the, in Barat in 1064, 1.2; raid Poraldld, 111 





Dvérsmunudes, subdued by the Mubammadeng, 
207, W10, £30; by dufidara Pigdys ., 23), 233 


tory of, by Champollion, 120; by Flinders 
Petrie, 121; the Ethiopian dynasty of, 
137 ; Assyrisn, and other conquesta af, 138, 137 
Blichpts, destroyed = ws wees BS 
Enajetchen. See Adrichim. 
Birmanica, vol, TI, pt., 1, edited 
‘by Chas, Duroiselle, (book-notion) .. . &@ 
aphic Rirmanioa, vil. IT, pt. U1, edited by 
Chas. Duroitolle, (book-nutice) ‘rs ~<0 3a 


_ F. 





| Ethiopia, early history of os «| bs, 7 
etymology, folk etymology, as a source of 


the origin of technical and commercial 
Aeines + =” ee © oe 22), 232 
Soacn’ Bis Apslinddtiecveriin in Chet by .. 133 


= 


| Factor’s complaint from Porakid in 1665, 100—111 


Fakhru'ddin Abmad bin Dbrihimo’th Thaibl, 
13th century Arab ambassador to Chins .. 206 
Farid, Sher Shih Sir. te i ee Tl 
Firs, Persie proper : ey -. 208 
Fath Khin Jit, of Kot Kabdld, robber en 
defeated by Sher ShAb Sor .. of -. 138 


| Fath Malika, Afghan widow, society 


relations with .. : .. 14, 180 
Foufdde, police onient | lL. = fe .- 1 
Feringhees, reference to .. s . BF, & 
Fire-worship, among the Mera... os 216, 187 
Firishia, historian, favourite of Thrihim 

‘Adil Shih II of Bijapdr, on Asad Bhdin, 

Zu, ; on Babib Khan, 20n., 20n., 31n.—don. § 

om Burkiin Nisfim Shih U., 32n.; on Bipipdr, 

ifa.—72n.; on MuoatafA Ehin, 1250. ; on 

Murtash Sayyid and Salibat —hin, 202m, _ 
Viréz Shih Tughlak,dateof .. .. 160, 191 


Folk etymology. Bee etymology, 





& 





i ea heetiga -. 133, 134, 196 
Fort St. George, domestic government at, 


is 1601 oe . “ +s *' .. Te 
Jotaddr, civil official . uf - -- 1) 
“Francs; songs of, in Nepali re . 660 
| Praser, Wm, E.L.Co's, servant .. oe i}, 184 


Gahlot, = stock mame of the Moers, 114, 115; 
Row included among the Rijputa .. as LID 
‘Gekkars, of the Northern Panjab, Sher Shih 


‘SGr's campaign agninat 185, 183, 191 | 
gamblers, Panjabi, reference to the socret 
wocabularyof .. 298, gog 


Ganis, E. Asia Minor, dincovettoa ai Ss .. 135 
Garstang, Prof., disooverios relating to Ethiopia 

by = eee Ss MS ee ise 
gortia, insening of ; er ee 
pate-nijyo, interpretations of the errs lid, 155 
(Gauda, conquest of i | oS Ws 
Gaur, attucked by Sher Shih Str, 1g1—183, 186 
‘Gayatri, the is mi | - .- #86 
Gass, captured in the Great War : 41, 44 
Genesis, and the Boghaz Keui tablata .. .. 


Gentues, Hindas . *- > or .» l6g 
ee Dictionary of Ancient and Moedi- 

y- : = G.D., T2—115 
thatgran Gorfiatan oe . is 
Getm, a Mada sub-section =" = “18a. 
Ghizi Malik, early name of Sultan Ghiyam'd. 

din Tughlak Shah o -- ROO 


Ghiyasn'ddin Balban, mamidk kof Delhi ., 206 
Seng ence Cc Tughink Shih, Sultan... .. 200 
aha, Vedio poctoss ., as “s «+ 226 
Gite, Babylonian hero = vs Idd 
> _ on Sok 
Say eane, meaning of bt F -- 94 
‘Goleondah, relations with Abmadnager in 
the eign of Murjasi Nizim Shih I, 29, 67, 
_ 68, 70, 125, 126, 190, 131, 200, 20), 297 
gold, widely used in Vedio times, 130; various 
names of, 139; whence obtained, 139: colna 
of, 140—l4l: astandanl of value... .. be 


Gollaguda fort, seige of , ee re a0) ee 
Goths, the Gatm .. + 





= il 
- = = 


ae -2 116 
Gove, province of Vijoyanngar . as F - B34 
Gavinda ‘i, Ruahtrokuta, defeats ide w. 


Gbvinilashandre, suppented date of on 153-158 
cara inscription of, 76; date of, 155; 
a=  & 156 


Neonsane Tintenth Teactibtiod of .. 13 98 





"2932, 128n., 201 | Granth macriph =... } 
grants of land. ‘See land eyateri, 


| Harrington, John, chief at Pornkiid  .. 





Greece, Dr. Schlicman's discoveries, in ) i 


‘GHesby, (Grighie), Alex., factor at Porakad, Bia r 


letter of complaint from  —.. 
Gujarit, history of, 80; Gurjura 
in, 115; ancient name of .. 





Gujara, Gurjaras . a ss 

Gulbarga, sein of <? -* 

Gulgir, Gollaguda 

Gepta tei relations: wae the carly Mibi- 


ps 


Gurkhas, in ‘Palestine, during the Great War. 


41—49, 64—o6 


Hoarfem, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 ., - 1,2 
Habib Khan Kakar, later known as Sarmast 
Khiin, Shor Shih Sdr's relations with - 163 
Habshis of Indian, mamldke . ». 80 
hemorrhoids a = ale eth! 
Haibat Kbfin Midsi, governor of the Panjab, 
under Sher Shah Stir .. = -» IS8, 190 
Hailley’s Comet ,, —,. +) Pewee 
Hajt Khan, Ties of Dhar, ribcline Sher 
Ghih Sir ; 


= = & a= 186 
hala keeteu, inecateie of .. 7) a aa TO 
Hamps. Seo Pampa, | 
Harapils Deo of Deogiri, Anyed alive .. .. 208 


Hariluro, I, territory held by, 233, 24; II, 
ei ond ene of, 234; inscriptions 
=. 235 


- L a8 _= 


sha Sea Gold, 
Harivarma, copper-plates of, sumgested date of, 

153, 14 
100, Lig 
Harsacorita of Bina, gome passages in the ,. 249 
Hartman, Abraham, merchant of Surat Te 


Hasan Sir, f. of Sher Shih Sir i .» 16) 
| ‘Bastin, copper-plates of =. oa er i 
Ahazfibd, tignification of  .. =F ae i TS 
Hazara. See Takht Hazara. 
Hazrat-i-'All, applied to Sher Shih Str «« 181 
Hetate, poddena, described Tt, o- os Lad 
| Hemachandra, and Palgdciprilta .. ee 
| Hemachandra, the Paiddci used by ., 13,° 27 
Hiuven Thaang, on the position of Broach .. 218 
Hindiya, plundered we os -» 24 


Hindu Empires of India 50 ‘Vieyanagare. 
Hindu ascetios, female .. yf " 
Hindu Beg, befriends Shor Shah Sar vr .. lal 






Hidulam, position at the king in, 116; and 





Hindus, object to taking the oath, ind: cm. 
ployed by Sher Shih Sar, 100; history of 
the, 20; of South Inclia, policy of, towards 
early Muhatumadan settlers, 200; plundered 
by Mubemmacdeans ; at a... SOG—Z11 

Hir and oe spoon of. See Story of 


Hira Nath, guru H.R, 34 
Kiranya. Bee gold. 
hiraayo-garbia, ceremony s ‘ oe Olé 


History of the Nizgim Shihi kings of Poems, 

nagar, (contd. from Vol. L, p. 333), the reign 

ol Murtadi Nizim Shih [, (continued), 26—34, 
¢—Ti, 125—141, 198--303, “3549 

Hittites, discoveries relating to the, 123—125, 
133—1 05. 

Hopkins, Frenciv, condemned for pear a); 
copy of pardon granted to .. a0) 
horse trade, ancient, two centr of, the, 133, TG 

Hoyaelos, of Dwiruenmodra, plundered, ty 

Malik Rafir, 207; by Muhammad Tughlak, 

210, 232; fall of the, 231, 232; eunceaded by 
the Udayhrs i's -., 233 
Hoyaalervare ternple, ak Vikcteatiepetra os 200 





struggle between es 1a 


heoda-prosrovana, meaning of Say ihe oe 


Humiyin, Sher Shih Siir's relations with, 164, 
1s0— 189 
Humiydnpir te a3, J4 
Hitnaa, references to the a *- 49—5i) 
Awqqa, mtaning of es -» 180 
Husain, eon of Murtask Nisim Shah t, S0a., S02n, 

Husain Ein ‘Tarshizi, tutor to Murtagh 
Nisim fhihi ... : a i. -» 2c. 
Hyvece the, congue Egyps 6d, 137 


Ibrahim “Adil dhih |, of BijApdr, relations of, 
with Abmadnagar in the reign of Murtap& 
Nigim Shih I, 237; Tl, patron of Firishta, 
relations of, with Ahmadnagar, in tho reign of 
Murtarl Nigam Shih 1., +» Gi, 68, 126—129 

Thrihinm Khin, general, campaign sie Shor 
Shah Stir . 1 

lbrihio Lodi, shatgthes of oe - Lae 

Ibrahim Qutb Shih 1, of Goleondah, leateese 
of, with Alunadnagar in the reign of Murtasi 
Nighm Shih [., 67, 68, 70, 73, 128; denth of, 

[30, 13) 

lorihin Sar, grandfather of Sher Shah Sir, 14] 

Leh lis Ryko. African, Amirol Abmadnagar, 60n., 

125, 126, 124 





moatlan ‘Archibestadeak: poly 105—-170 , . 
importance ok Sie Fels tks Ryerss fee 160, 
Boosh, the Advent of Inia, ‘into, 205-214 : 
the Vijayanagnara Empire in .. 222385 
snitie, SOO ieaigericpaeueah Lanta. a 





Indian history, ilated, divieias of as -- ME 
Indus, river, gold from the al ‘189, 141 
Inscripticna— 
Achamnenian T <e os LES 
Analmelat Temple 7 = 216, . 317 
oF Assyria zt ee ‘120, 124, ge ‘y37 
of Babylonia .. 20, L24 
Barrackpur plate of Vilayabend, iat, 163, 
Loy, 168 
Bhitarl of Sere | 60 
of ThojavarroA “% - 133, ve 
Bodh Gaya ie ie 
Cuneiform 140-145: Peay 
Chnnannaniar = 
Detpada . 247, 148 
of Devarija Il 235 
Gaya 8g -» 156 
of Harihara Beat aa sat 
Hoyeala “ .- 230 
Junigidh, of Shandageupria MO, 78 
of Khirevela .. .. SR. 
Madanapeda, of Vidivarupa 148m. 
Madhdimager, of Lakshinanssenns 144n. 
‘Mandasor Pillar, Lt i% ‘ 50, Gl 
Nalhuati ai a a's «. 1656 
from Palembang <a oo HH 
Rajpat ,. ee HT 
Sarnith of Mahipiils oe LT 
near Smyrna se +s “8 -. V2a 
cates of Homabthcadeve fa “a “y 165 
Caet Ee . 233 
Volvi-kudi platen ‘ant the Sangam Aen, 21i—217 
Copper-plate— | 
of Bhojavarmi “ = -. 16m 
of Harivarma’ *~ 153, 104 
of Srichancdrns ih ,- + -. 152. 
referring to land grante 73—70 


Injam, The advent of, into South India, 205—2Z11 
lulam, in South India, the progreaa of, 220, 25) 


jala, signification of ly = = -- 1p" 
HE, ‘62. 








eae 


‘Lohaal, Se HA relations 
Rae . 183, 164, 170, 180 
if hr a ain 

ast Be aes Fics 182, 185, 180 








a * 7 “" ~1 Z10 
ra yalhi, sed at aS am 206 
JalAl-wi-din Muhamond Akbar Shah, See 


Jalélu'ud-dtin Sharqi, Sultin, Sher Shab Sdr's 


relations with an ™- owe "9 =o oe 163. 


tthala, sigmification of Ay qe 73, 7A 
pa thin Sacangkht ee 





~ Bar ae oe. . . dl 

Jamal ‘dain of Kish, vais :ebliel neta Mets 
trader .. oe -. ks 

Jafpminn gurw, the, int the iipilyae oct 4. 6F 

Jatardpa. Ser gobi. 

Jatila, Parantals, k.. in the Volvi-kudi plate 
Insoription a «a. S01, S15—36 

date, menting of the Mihiraa and Guorjaras 
with the : ar -- 115,08 


Se aarti ct! thin, HR., 34, 50. GO: of 
Thatta Zahid, oxpel Wariv Shih »» HR, 60 
jouhar, af BAjpdts, under Sher Shih Sar, 187; 
at Kamnpti, under Mohammad Tughlak .. 210 
Jeunpir, under Sher Shh Str .. 2s, ss BA 
. Java, Djawi sas “4 a 7h = O43 


Javan, brother of ‘Tuba! i r ws 139 
Jayabhatta, inscription of * A, 74,77 
Jayadhvaja, k. of Avant! op al a» 229 


Jerunlem, stormed in the Great War | . at, 47 
Thong, Thang Sil, home of Hir, HLR., 36, 97, 56 
Jodhpur, raidel by the Mere =... a a+ WLS 
Jog philosophy, plances in & SLB, of 
Jogis, of Tilla, desoribed by Wire Shah, H.R., 69 
Johnson, d., of Fort 8t. George, distnisemd .. 184 
Judean Hills = 4. 41, 42 
— ditinAgadl imenpiicn of Sinilanite v1 .. 50 
' Jonéd Barlia, Mughal Governor of Jounpdr, 


Shor Shih Biir's relations with -+ 16S, Lal 
Jyotirvarmé, suggested data of +» Vba, 154n, 


Kabeirl, Khabirl ..  -. -. .. 2. UB8 
of A 7 -- dil 


imechiriina, 
Kadamba, Udayir conquest of .. - a. £84 | 


Kadunkon, k. in the Velvi-kudi plates .. 9 212, 213 

kahapasa,eoin = ., . e- Lal 

Kakati yas, of Orangal, rio of the, 230 ; fall of 
the ws a * as -» 33), 23 





nawal of the Velvickudi grant to. T - + 215. 
Kamauli Inseription of Vaidyadeva . 7477 
Kampane [, territory of Ms) 
fonaka-parbha, ceromuny ow -7 au 
bonots, meaning of *; 3 oa os Bh 
Kancht, Pallava caplial, 229, 29) ; inter Chola | 


ad seed bo ar a4 © HLR,, 37 
Kandy, teooky: of wllianian with, now look. 181, 132 


kanji, meaning of 4: ws o. 10D) 


Kaggentr, carly Miihasaikdacn settlera al, 

200; attecked by Malik Eidffir, 208: Hoy- 

ln capital, called Vikramapuram  ,- as 230 
Raphtor, Krote .. en ap o .. 185 
Lara Eyuk, Gonia rs rs ia a» 195 
Karka, aoonstellation  .. “< ‘ as ldd 
Larkins, clerks. “y he a a. LO 
Karkarijn, inscription of 4 ye 73, 78 
Rurgadeva, inseription of = i” os) 38 
bdirshe, a copper coin es =e a -. 14a 
Kdrahd pond, o silver coin . i -« Lap 
Kartavirya, The Mibiuhmst! of  ,, 97-99] 


Rason Khangu, of Deogirl, rebel, under Mi- 
hantmad Toghiaic "tdi ye “ £10 


Rasavenw, pottery of Malabar ., 2: -» 159 
Raskiane, home of the  .. sz Pres ve 183 
Kasinilos, Khasa milia =; -« 134 


KAthiawir, Mibiras aettle in, js; partion of 
the ancient Antpa aes -¢ w#le—S9] 
Kattiunas, Boghaz Koui ., - ns -» lad 
Rayal, port, seat of early horse trade . +. S05 
Keppitipola, leader in the Uva robollion of 
IS17—18, @xeculed  _. - ‘. «» 131 
Korma, in N. Dongola, ancient Egyptian. 


fort 7 oe ee ae sa ow Lay 
Kossi, Kharrian poet 4, 7 ww kaw Di 
Khabin, the Hittite body-guard y . i. 
Khilimpur Inscription .. : - Tay 74, 78 


Rbini-A'um, tile of Mirzl Ania Kika ~ 202m. 


Khiravela, Inscription of, and the date of Bud: 
dha's death a6 se 3 32 .. SS 


Khatri, the, emigranta from Mitanni  , 194 
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Khasa-milas, deified Hittite, k. 3 


\ 14 | Lakehmagasens and hin proedeosasurs, date of, 
Khawia Bin, general tinder Sher Shih Str, 145—]45. 153—158 
181; drowned, 152; a second of the name, Lakehmidhors, minister of Devirays I — 4 
182, 183, 185, 188,190 | Lakemidhara, Prakrit grammarian  , . id, 63 
Khawdspiir, in Shihibdd, flef, hell by Shor Lal Ded. See Lallashwari. 
Shah Sir's family zs a -» 1O1—163 | LallA Yoglshwarl, See Lalléshwart. 
kAiia, meaning af “f° = “1 .» 76) Lalléshwari, pootess of Kashmir : * 60, a0 
Khiljis, the, land system of, 100, 101 ;-incur- | Land system in epigraphic grants sts 73—T9 
siona into 5. India, 80, 152, 205, 206, 210, 230 | Ja-aam era v.15, 156 
Ehizr Khan, plundered by Shar Shih Sir .. 186 Layard, discoveries ia Ninewah, by = «+ 1290 
Khusert Khan. See Mali Khusré. Leerdom, the ship, at Surstin 1664 Oe. 3, 9, G 
Kbvijajt Fathullah fish], Mughal ambas- | lime for building, in 1689 © ., at -. & 
sedor to Abmadnagar “- -» 202 | Linguistic Studies from the Hi by the 
Bhwhja Khoirar, god of the waters H.R, 62 Revd. T. Grahame Bailoy, (book-noties), 299—204 


kithori, a came. . HR, 39 


List of Inseriptions Found in Burma, jt. I, 


Kirjath Jearim, captured in the Groat War 41 | by C. Duriselle, (book-notion) = | .. 164 
Riish Var BhAn, tif Dijaptir, relations with Ab- | Ladis, tha, Sher Shih Bér's relat | with, 
ecneuet = ae 161, 163, Lod, 184 
Kins Di broker uf Sarsf, Plundered A : Lohinia, the, Sher Shih Sér's relations with, — 
Kdeiges oalane of,’ excavated nf it 124 | 163, 164, 179, 180 
ferkal, villare named in the ai Lobogarh, fort, prison of Prince Borhin .. 431 
‘ ge t Vejvi-kudi - 
grant os = St. 214, 216 Lopdrnudrd, Vedic pootens 7 =a oa 326 
Kevte, in the Assur tableta -- 188 18a, 136 | Bubbays. Gee Labbais. 
krisaiah karsayaiah, ree af ; 76, 7a | ‘umor origin of the Pindyas =. seo ae RT 
Rrsimariys,k. .. a)60, oe 
‘renolas, moaning af = 7 ~. 140 
tetira, moaning of AL se 78 
Kabatriya caste, admission af ‘Quelaran and 
of Moers into the ; af Lis, 116 


Reudra, suggreted derivation of Sidrafram ., 28 


Budslasafigama, in 8. Maratha co, Aiva 
temple at = ; saat 
Kucumi, k., grantor of the Velvi- ud plates, 


212, Zs || 
Tre 
6S 


Kitastkhara, murdersd ., ae 

Rulbtr Thapa, Gurkha, awarded the v. . : 

Rulitivige- Chole I, the KE. Chilukya Rajendrs 
Chile .. ra = » ii 


Kurnwira: Sramonde, tere Aktation _. 238 


Kugdikers, Tundikera .. =» 218 | 


Kuryetcl-Enab, See Kirjath ‘Tenrita: 


Kufasthall, old capital of Gujarit - os 218 

Kutbu'ddin Muobdirak spi: me of 8. 
India by : = -. 208 

Kuyavang, the Eeanvand - -. 1éo 


Labbais, of moder Ma'abar, Myyewtion As to 
the origin of the mM! . 206, 208, 210 
ladder Deo. See Rudra Doo. 
Lac Malis, widow, of Ciunar, Sher Shih Siis’s 
traabment of  .. ai «> 164 
Lakeivnage Bamvat, the .. 155, 156 


2, £90 | 





Ma'abar, ineaning and «origin of the name, 


205; “half Hindu" Muhammadan setilo- 
ments in, 206; Malik Kafte'’s campaign 
in, 206, 208, 200; rebellion of, under Muham- 


mal Toghlak .. a7 ‘. »» £10, 211 
Md.bdp, signifestion of .. oT k -- 189 
Macartney, Lord, letter to the King of Kandy .. 132 
Mocazeor, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 .. 2—s 

| Madanapida plate, of Vidvariph ss o= 148 


Madanapdiladeva, inscriptions of, 73, 78% 


defeat of ik as oe 148 
Madhiinagar plate of Cakslothoaseca: 143n. 
Aladhurs- Ravi Alwir La ae es | 216 


Madihying Paraiyans, the Prathamasikhs 
Drahmana ¥ 


— -. 158 
Madura, 211; sack of 


i: = ni zat 
MaghA Brahmans, and the Mare sy; 11 in, Bit: 
Maghs, Mer privgts . > “118 


Magi, suggested connaation with thes Maghh 
Hrabmane Llén., 11 fn. 
Mah&ibat bin, Sibadir of Gujerit, aida 
irst,in LOG .. oe 2, in. 
Afakdbhdrata, tha, on the Malsivhmati of Far. 
lavirya .. so S18: 
Muhithaetin the Majhgawam fanoripiion of 2. 7 


= = 


a = fT 


Mahikosala, of Hiuen Thay .. .. +. 218 
Mahfrizhtra, Musilman faudatorisa in os 208 
| Biahiirs, low caste sect >: as 12 #6aT, ), MM 
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Maheéa, sceond stage, in the Vira Saiva sys- 

Mahisha, Mahishaka, and other forms, See 

_ M&ahishmati of Kartavirya. 

Mahishmatt, the, of Kartavirya.. .. 21792} 

Mahmid Lodi, Sher Shih Sar’s relations 
with = ae +f “¥ «+ 163,164 

Mahmid Shah of Bengal, campaign against 
Sher bah Sar .. — > ta 179—182, 186 

Maitrakas, identification of ot - ae: Lb 

Maitreyi, a Brahmavddini oF 5H iY 

Makhdim ‘Alam of Hajipir, ally of Sher Shah 
noc nog Aas Peihe aaenaa -» 164,179 

Malavas, the Mazhavas .. <a 55 -» 211 

Maldey Rathor of Marwr, relations with Sher 
Sh&h Sar a Se $3 <s) 287,188 

Malik Barid. See ’Ali Barid Shah. 

Malik KafGr, campaign in 8. India, 152, 

206—208, 231 

Malik Khusrfi, entitled Malik Naib Kiifar, 
Gujarati favourite of Kutbu’ddin Muharak 
Shah, campaign in the Dakkan -» 208, 209 

Malik Naib Kafir. See Malik Khusra. 

Malik. Qumi, court post of Murtaza Nizam 
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= a — 


ShahI .. - we a ie -. 203 
Maliku’l-Isiam, Jamalu'-ddin of Kish, . =. 205 
Maliya, copper-plate Inscription. . “3 es 
Mallu Khan of Malwa, Sher Shih Sar’s re. 

lations with .. re 3 184, 186, 187 
Malwa, 184; Sher Shah Sir's work in, 186, 

187 ; history of, 186; or Avanti ae »» 218 
mamliks, the Habshis of India, 80; dynasty 
of Delhi 4 =f sf ». 206 
Mana, meaning of se -. 140 


Mandwar Khan, Missionary, author of 4 History 
of the Mers of Merwédréd or : - Lie 
Mandasor Pillar Inscription “s oe 50, 51 
Mangaia-raja, in the Velvi-kudi grant .. .. 215 
Manji, of Takht Hazara, f. of Ranjha, H.R., 60 
Manmasiddhi, Siddhi-ChéJak. , , Ns -« 231 | 
Mapillahs of Ma’abar, “half-Hindus”.. 206, 210 
Marath4s, admitted to the Kshatriya easte, 116; 


valour oi the .,. sty “Sp ve ee, 129 
Maravarman, several of the name, in the Velvi- 
kudi grant * .. 211, 213, 214 | 


Maravarman Kulasekhara I, murdered .. ce 207 
Markandéya, author of the Prakrta-sarrusva .. 14 
Marra, name in the Velvi-kudi grant «« 234 
Marran, Marran-kfri, k., in’ the Vel vi-kudi 

grant .. “3 <P rs -s 214—317 
Marranjadaiyan, k., in the Velvi-leudi grant .. 216 
Marupa, Udayar, 233; conquest of Kadamba 

by es = = = as oo aoe 
M&rwar, in Rajputind, Sher Shah Sar’s cam- 

paizgn in .. a Ry -» 187—189 
Marzabin. See Takiu'ddin “Abdu’ r-Rahman, 205 
Masnad-i-Ala-"Isa Khan, Sarwini, supporter 


of Sher Shah Sar < % = v= 168 
matam-astu bhavatam, Signification of |. ob 99 
Mathur’, identification of (see See aE | 


| MuKki, m. of Hir 


> 3 SUL yn ees 


Mauryan coinage in India nee eS 
Maya, m. of Buddha, in the Amaravati scuip- 


tures aa 8 a) "* oa oo 112 
Mazhavas, tribe of S. India fs so, el), See 
mazirs, carriers ,. = ot be ata tek! 
Medwar 


Mello, Martim Affonso de, ally of Mahmud Shah, 181 
Meroe, seat of an ancient iron industry, 136; 
later Ethiopian capital a ta -- 137 
Mers of Merwara, origin and carly history of 
the es a v2 se -- . 113—119 
meru, a hill, suggested connection with the 


Mers La! = @ _ = . a = * # 114 
Merwiira. See Mers, 
metal mines of Asia Minor mi ~« 84 


Metanni, N. Mesopotamia, home of the Kharri, 134 

Mswir, taken by Sher Shah Sar 189. See 
Udaipur. 

Mhairs, Mirs - oe - are ee 113 

Mid-day Paraiyans. See Prathamasikha Brah- 
mans. 

Mihir, the sun Da 5 =. + os 116 

Mihirakula, meaning of the name +» L16n., 118 

Mihiras, the Maitrakas .. . »» 115 

Mihireéwar, the sun-god = ae »» lig 

Mihiristén, connection of the Mers with os EIS 


,. FLR., 59, 62, g4 


| Mir, a Gujar title Ly. ei Be ix. OR 
Miracle play in Babylon, mentioned in St, 
Peter's first Epistle .. aC cn -. 136 
Miran Shah Husain, 5. of Murtaza Nizam 
ShahI- ,, oe “ ys -. 237, 238 
Mir Madhi, Safavi Sayyid, martyred ., 7+ 29 


Mirza ‘Aziz Kika. foster brother of Akbar, 
202n,, 240—242 

Mirzii Husain, s. of Murtaza Nizim Shih 1, 
sentenced todeath ., af “¢ o< 240 

Mirzi Sadiq, Urdabadi, wit of ‘Triiq. at the 
court of Murtazii Nizam Shah T th 36, 240 
Mitra, ¢. of the Mers =sy . -- 116 
Mizpah, captured in the Great War Aa 
Miechchha, suggested interpretation of, 49, 50 
Mohiuddin, Pir, patron of Waris Shah, H.R., 60 
Monastery, the place of, in the Lingayat sect,, 7 
money, current in the Rig-veda .. = -s 140 
Mongyr copper-plate Inseri ption of Devapala, 73, 73 

Monholi copper-plate Inscription of Madana- 


péiladeva =" =o “i os -- T6 
Moore object to taking the oath .. 162 
Mopiahs, the Mapillahs .. te -. 206, 21¢ 
Morgan, de, Susian Inscription found by, 122; 

other discoveries hy ‘ . ° »» 123 
mortar, for buildings, in 1689 Ee -» 60 


Moschians, tribe, home of the se =e «. 133 
M richchhakatika, the Play, connection with the 
Mudrd-Rakshasa =. o* oo: +. 60 
Mriga, Orion : b “e -- 143, 144 
Muayyin Khan of india, submits to Sher 
Shah Sar ee o. oo] . -" ,. * 186 
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Mullah, description of the - 









Muchkunda, iounder of a tid i called } 
Mikishmatl 1.0 os se, <0 80 
Mudpada, Sangnma Chiet ss ++ 233 \y 
Mutrd-Rdisho, date ofthe .. ., . 40—51 


Moghals, Shey Shih Sér's reletions with the. 
79, 182—185; invasions of the .. 207, 200 
Muhammad Sulian, Sher Shah Stir's relations 
with y Pe -» EM 
Muhammad of Ghaxni, ponaiaah nf & Toilin by, 231 
Muhanad Fakbro‘ddin Tim See Mfighan- 
mad Tughiak. 
Muhammad Khin Sty, neighbour end enemy 
of Sher Shih Stir . . és 
Muhammad Quli Quth ahah ol Coleandah. 
See Goleonlah. 
Muhammad Toghlak, choractar and history of, 
00, 210, fae | 
Muhammadan Architecture of India, A pro- 
visionnl bibliography of, $1— 108, 165—179 
Muhammadan invaaions of 3. Thin, 806—201 ;: 
291— 234 
a as a7 
- HR, © 
Multan, under Sher Shih Sir _, rai .. 1s 
munmy, evil official under Sher Shih Sir .. 160 
nitiqadidoni, tax gatherr “ ae 
Murri, tribe, the Kharri ,. “o ay See ti | 


Murtosh Nigam Shih F of Ahmednagar, reign 
of, (continued), 29—36, 04—7%, 195151, 
1i3—203, S35—242; doniinated by Hahib 
Khin, 29—23; desiros to rotim from tho 
world, 33—30; the quarrel Lettweon Swlibat 
Rivin amd Suyvidl Murinsi, GO, 701—23, 225, 
soo: tintions with Hijfipor, 2 » 00, 32, 67 — 
Ta, 51 28, 2 — 202, S97—242 3 rolations 
with Bidar, 30, 31, 67—72 ; Naldrug boaloged, 
690,, 7), 72, 129—19), 1os—s00 
Muriagi Sabraviri, Sayyid, of Berar, in tho 
reign of MurtagA Niaien Shih 1, 43n., Oo, 
70, 199—200 
Murtash Sayyid, Arnte-ul-Mulk, of Berar, in 
the reign of Morjesi Nizim Shih 1. au) 
quarre]) between Sahib Kidin ond, H— 35 3 
quarrel hetween Salibat Khan and, 66—730., 
127n., 128, 140-181, 201- —2Y, 235—240 
Muslim Pathin kings, coin used by the .. 4] 
Mussalinan. Sc Muhanmarlan. | 
Muttra. Ahmel Shih'sigvesionof  ., HK. 0 
Mykennc, Dr. Sohlieman's disen yeries iy S 134 


mul, narcotio preparation _ 


Niwlir Shah, Dethi anvked hy 


a6 ‘= ik Heft... fi 
wagora, aignitention al ie ee 
Naihiti plato Tiweriptlay ot Vi lites « LO | 
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Xr oe hs =, 1m. 
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Samo which stood the Mbit ot 
Kartavirya ie oni A. 1.1 


Sst Dont ly Tia ep 137 
viova, inscriptions of 5 a 





fev, 16g Nare-kOgean of Korrkal, Volvi-kudl gennted to, 212 


Nasirhbid, loyal during the mutiny — .. in Rie 
Niwiro'ddin Shih Suliin, Malik Khoerfii =... 208 
Navayats, of N.-W. Indian conap = 200, 310 
‘Navelri tomple, sacred fire brought to . a 
Nebi Samwil, Migpoh i, 


41 

Nodun-jadaiyan, ke, in tho Veivikwdl gtant, 215 

Nelwii, battle 6. we, 
Nepal, epscimens of, in toles of tho Groat 

War... es .. 4b—40, oi—oo 

| Neuve-Chapelle, battle, in the Groat War ., 65 

Nila, ke. of MAhishroatl . se . 219, 220: 

nirtapitial, exremouy .. “i ro . ol 

nishke, interpretations of ‘P ‘ a 0, 
Nish Shahi Kings of “Mutiadnagar, hietory of, 
See History of the Nigim Shahi of Atimad- 


aid: Buddhist la ees as a S95 —227. 


Nishirwin, Sassanian Eniperor, eugreated an- 
eestor of the Mabiranie of Udaipur oe Lis 


Nusmt Shih of Bengal, relatiuons with Sher 


Shih Bir ao i i i Pa 1G4, 170 
Oath, objection to taking the =<. 6. ws 162 
Old Kayal, factory “- =.= -» 100—TH 
Om, ewored ayllable ra ee oe SOmiy étin. | 
Orangal (Oragallu), Kikatiya capital ,, 230, 233 


Orion, euggested connection of, with Parna- | 
fatori oie i: # a if 140. 


to mere © Oral 


Pabba linda, Tmeranin;: aot = =e oe ‘= , 235 
Paqat, Ananda Templams =... ae ne 40 








cvs a oo ia on ee “5 ae a ; 
| PrikkoSale, pomibly MahAkoile .. .. 31 
Prilkrit philology, So acto} a Ee 


Pils apie) amiga SaaS tee 168 
Pallava-maila,-k., in the Volvi-kudi grant  .. 211 
Pallavas, defeated, 215: of Kanohl. 229; 


ousted by tho Vingi dynasty. 330, g32 | PrAkrit diateote | Oh Ge 
Pampa, seat of Vijayanagara power . 294 prakpiti-parthars-yukfa, salpceated dtbatasica cat 7A 
pond, a silver coin =. 142 bial ithorscoeri Prakpit grammar by Rima- 
Pindya, name in the Volvi: ibadi anenks ‘gin. 214, 216 (Tarkavigita) a. lel oe id 14, Ida. 
Pigdyas and Cholas, in 3. Tain 231, 232 paws ‘Kdimodhdnu, nloxt work by Lankidvera, 13. 


Panini, date of, connection with Duddhist 


‘Nuns .. nee is .. 235 
H.R... 69 


Panjab, village life in the 
Panjib, N., Shor Shih Siic's cannes against 
the Gakkara of the bs a 
Panjibi gamblers, reference 3 poner 
bulary of . AF 
Panwair, a atook paimo of thi Mors, 114; pears 


voon- 


figure of He . - 110 
-Parameédvara Kndumi, in the Velvi- kadi pe LY S16 


Porintaks, Jatin Parintakn, in the Volvi- 

kudi grank as .. ae 311, 215 
porenti, signifieationof .. 2. wets OT 
Paraiurima, founder of Sirpirain =... o 220 
Pporgana, unit of Administration in Sher 


| Shih Sdr's syetem ot. 155, [i 
Pariar, m stock name of the Mors, Ll4, LL7I—1L10 
paribbajibds, ascetics aot, 227 


Poriecheda, not satintactorily celal 2 aT 
parthdrd, augresied signification of .. .. Tdn, 
Pari Yrdfala, Par} Vedjiks, gignification of .. 20 
Parmar, symbolic figure of, 117. See Panwar. 





Parpatabari, goddess, origin of . 1493—144 
= wie aad 1 a a J a ee 

nif = |, 
Fata ati b> Bhar Stith Bae “y » LST 


* patedrl, ineaning of - , - 122 
poiseantry, Sher Shih Sir's ipeadiriie of the, 
162—lt4, 160, 183—165,; under Firdey shih 
Tughlak “F 9 » 1 
Seeaian tne wert d and sncvion i. bh -- io 
Penugondas, nseof Udayir powerin .. 2 233 


perpetuonos, Englivh pievo-gooda = ik o> 204 | 


Persia, early homoof the Mors, 115 ; sun worship 
from, 118; cunsiform inseriptions of, 120; 
home ofthe Parsia .. mp “e -- S44 

powter table plate . el ee 

philology, Prikrit, two schools of “ o AD 
woe a -. & 

polaj, moaning af as ‘ : a» #8 

Porakid, on the Travancom oomat, w teatoas 
_ complaints from. a “ 


Porqus. Seo Porakad.. 
Portuguese, Mahméd Shih helped by the -» 181 
potiery, aa historical evidence, in Egypt, 121, 138 


185, 189 


ain, 224 


103—I11) | 


Pranalitiga, (the Liiiga in the Lifo) stage 1V 


Praslday (Grace), stagy IIE in the Vieg Selva 


i a * =. 54 
pte Brdhovani or Midday Parais 
yon -» 158, 159 


| Pratipa, k., poaithly of Kartay hae eline .. 210 


Pratistidedgara, on wali by Vallita- 


BA ea es =s 156 
pnneardbamérid: wiemasetel sligniGoation of =, 155 
Princess, the ship ns o 60 
Prithvi Raj, legendary anceator of the Mors on it 
Proverba, Burmese ov es oa EST 
Pulindas, the Pulindai, of Ptoliny .. 210 


eed ad see EAE of Veilacia 
Tin. 
puke the, on ‘the site of ‘Miahishmatt of 


Kartavirya SLs, 219 
purdegs, andlagt coins =, , os ddl, 142 
Pian Mal Chauhin of Relsti, Hadpes chief, 

Sher Shih Sie’s relations with -- LS6, 187 
Purdravis, name in tho Velvi-kudi front -. 20 
Purpoodiitd, signification of .. a - Fé 
Qidir Shih, title of Mallu Khan or «+ 134 
Qalandare, reference to the secrot vooabulary of 

the oe ne 
Qngita, reference to ‘the avceret yooabulary of ae: _ 
a23, 224 


Qiwtim Beg, labios to Burlvin Nizim Shih I, 
in the reign of Muriusd Nizdm Shahi 1, 20n., 297 


| Gist Beg, cakil and pisiud, of Ahmadnagar .. 39 


Quli Ehin Sar, «of Shor Shih Sir ,, es [Ba 


Raf‘u'ddin Sufavi, Saint, and ae to ths 
RAjpits i =e eo & 


Pena his es oo % 0 be | 
es ae <7 2 as | wi 
pebgryapl pisces ar =. » 40m, 


io =. 157: | 
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Rainn fort, slogan of nye TM: 187 

MajAdhiraja I, Chile k., date of x - S20 

Rajerija I, Chole k., conquosts of, 230: tit, 
defentee fr Ss de a Pye tt | 


Rijasimha, Tindya k., in the Velvi-kudi grant, ‘211 | 
| Bairali Sawaji, Maulana, poo .. 4. 1. 203 


Tdjendra-Cholo T, date of, 153: power of > Da 
Réjputina, home of the Mere, 1133 entered 
by immigrants from Porsia, 116; Sher Shih 
Sir's campaign in w 7 s« 157, 190 
RAjput inscription Ty no eee 
Rajputs, connection of the Mera of Merwiird 
with the, 112—119; of Raisin, relations of 
Bher Shhh Sir with the aa -. 187—1s0 
Rimochandra of Deogiri, attanked by AlAu'd- 
din, Boil ji AE i it -- S00, 207 
Rémoachandrs Udoyir  .. ns af 4 235 
Himapila, dato of as c -. 16 
RimaSearnman (Tarkavigiia) tho Apallirnitpis 
Stobakas of “a « Bw, — 
im Deo, Ramachandrs of Deégin. «» 206 
Reigantth, Tompl, oesr Eetretaerss Hoy- 
cola inscription in ihe = <2 330 
Rangpur, blrthplaoe of Hir - HK, HH, 


Ranjha. Seo Story of Hr and Ranjha. 


Kishtrakutas and Chajukyas,atwar .. 9 .. 230 
Retsnor, Dr., discoveries in Rgypt by .. ee br 
Report on the Terminolagy and Cloogificatian of 
Grammar (Oriental Advisory Committee, Ox- 
ford), (book-noties) =... + me -. 204 
FReviyats, Persian cpisties .. on os Bad 
Rovenue, Sher Shih SGraeyatemof .. 100, 101 
Higetida, references to precious -motala in the, 


i3t, 140 
ring, & muses! instriugnent fu i. ELBA op 
rivers, poli from .. = i «= LBD 


Rowmondt, Conracdt, of the Terrdam ,, 2 6 
Rohtis, fort in Bibir, captured by Sher Sluih 
Bir, 191—183 : another of tha name, in the 
Ponjib .. = Es Al o 180, 191 
Royal Charles, tho whip  , . oa > 108, 111 
Ratra Deo, of Whrangal, Moli Kafar's cam- 
Palgns against .. =: .. S07—200 
Rimi Khan, campaign against Sher Shih Sir, 


16), lez | 


Sabwiniem,in Babylon .. 2 2. 4. 2 es Dd 
Sabako, founder of the Ethiopian dynaaty of 


ao i == Ca] iim L37 
Bacrifior, in the Lilighyot sonata os -. a0 
Sadaiyen, k, In the Vely i-eodi grant ,. +» 214 
dodyobadhd, (rials areotic or Pat in pe | 











Sabib ban, favourlte of 1 Murtach a 5 
Shih L,.£9; rebellion of, 90; mordeced, 31—33 


Sahib Qlriin, Burliin Sign Shih OF Hy aes 


Haida, hushand of Hir, EL, $3—38, 49—465, 
« 47, 50, oF 


Sekiya Tope, gold filma from the  .,; ve ia 
Sokkur-Roakker, Goo Baloo. 
Salfbat Hivin, favourite of Murtagi Nisim Shih 

7, quarrcle between Mur tas Sayyid ona, 

2)—43, 68—73, 127, 128, 130, il, 201, 
Salabhi, a female ascetic ry le a8 
aldbds, ancient eoine  ., ae “UW a M4 
enadhilanra-canandtibe, signification of ,, ~ 74 
Saimalavarmé, traditional date of LG .. La 
Sambuvariyas, Songini ohiefa ., ‘i vs S31. 
ann, a EAM 62, we 4 .. HR, 39 
Harmnyisea sysien for women  ., c. 285, 226° 
Sangama J, Cdayirc, of Vijayanaguen.. -. 200 
mAjoma, moaning of ‘a a Ft | 


| Satgham dive, the, and the Velvl-Rodi Plates 


Seo Vejvickudi pintea, 


‘Sanjan, first Parsi refugoon at .. 9 5-0 s. Bd 


Sankar Dev, of Deogiri, defeated ci -» 206° 
Sanilirit, in the Velvi-kodi prant -« 11, 216 
amprininde, formal asowtioa “+ s+ ‘S26, 220 
Sornga, Gelf-aunender, stage V, in the Virn- 


nova ay ALT 4 . i, o6 
Sargon, 1., campaign in asin Minor ae -. 13 
Barron, Babylonian high priest be «» 186 
errbdr, a divymion, in Sher Shih Bir's wywtem, 

186, 189, 160 
Sartiast Khin, Habib Khin Raker .. os 163 
Sernhth Inscription of Mahiphly =, -« 157 


Silico, in Shikwlsid, Riki fief, hold by tha — 
Bir family, 161, 103, Led, 1a, 182, banal 
place of Hher Hhih Har oi -. 189, 101 


| datndue trtnalas, guid cuinw .. 7 ue 140 


Sacvid “Ali, comnocnis on his statemete 
rvegurding, Burin Niskm Shob, DU, 320% 
Naldrug. (in; Akbdr's “cmiakey 1. 202n.. 

Solwil, Dr, Susi Tnseription feckohoced by, i223 

Schliemann, Uy., discoverics in Grecoo by, 121,123 


Schrader, firel. professor of Nepede.! in 


Berlin .. , “ Powe te 
Secretariat, the, established by Shor Shih Sar, 190° 
Sooden Boy r a rl  & 


Sena, kings, of Vikramlguira, 163, deatruotion. 
of, log ohropelyyy of 1.2 6c lee 6 158 


Sondan, Bt. in the Velvi-kudi grant... .. S13 


Seunadeva, inscription of = aa 73, 78 


Shih Abal-HHasain, Sayyid, 4. of Shih ‘Tahir, 
127—129 


7 


‘ci Slepsa: inscription of 











hp: _) e418 
: saopnery ghe ae HR, oO, 62 
Shalya, kingidlom of the Bhojus = vr 218 


Shekh Ismail Sitr, later Shuja's t Kbin -» [OS 


Shergedh. Seo Bakkar. 


Sher Khiin, Tiger, tide of Sher Biulh Sir .. 183 


Sher Shih Sir, A Now View of, 1e—1f4, 


“ir | «1-184, 185—101 
shigddr, tailitary police-viticor 6. 6. ks ADO 
Shiva, twoviewaof ot 


Shruja' at Kiln, Sher Shih Sir's Telativie with, 


163, 180, 100 


Sil. Seo Syala. | 

Siddhis, of Kanch!, Chéja family ¥, 231 

silver,-in Veilic India, 140; coins of, 141, 142; 
‘importation of, 141; a4 6 stendard of value, 
142: - aa legel tender, 142; in Bactrian 
currency . “. 1 


Simhavishou, &,, in tha Velvi- ads raian. os 211 


‘Sind, Mibira ecttlements in, 115; Sher Shih Sic 


in = oe ie i . 1 aS 


| Bivaji’s Raid on Sarai va : -1—a 


Bkandacupta, the Bhitiri fuscri piton of, 50; the 
Junagadh Liseription of » 
Slave kings of Delhi, cosa’ aacnb of His «. BOB 


‘Smith, Antony, captured by Sivajiin 1004  .. 65 
Smyrna, Hittite rock inscription near ,, ., 124 
Golinki, a sub-section of the Mery, symbolic 

figure of, 117; possibly a Gujar tribe ss L168 
Salinus, later Hittite empire mentioned a ~» 133 
soma, early Aryan use of ap «= Lag 


| cai retaent ane ol, 155. meats 


| oi » Bol 

pias of eae, in Nepal om 5 6308 
Sonpur plate Inscription of Somedvara, eizui- 

Gcation of the term alfa réjya in the, Loon, 


‘South Andaman Languago, » Dictionary of the, 


Appendices V—XII - BAD, 165— 159 


Sramapi Savart, a female nacetia tye BOS 


copper-plate inscription of, 153, 1$4n, 
' — G9 
Sringeri-pilhe, joint Sangama grant to the -- 283 
star-woruhip -» Led 
Story of Hir and Ranjha, LR, 56 ; Epi- 
logue, H.R, S?; Appendix .. ELR., 69—s4 
Studies in Parsi History, by Shahpurshaly Hor. 
muaaji Hodivala, (book-notics)., aA .. Baa 
“wpa, and dome, connection betwoen aC || 
Subtrdescham. Gyo Mahfibat Khan. 
Sidra, derivation of -« 137—139 


ea 
- 3H | eine Sar, step-brother to Sher ‘Shih 


iakhara I -» 207, 208, 291° 
Sundara Pindlya T, detente the Chiles os £31 
Sdrajgarh, Sher Shih Sdr'g victory at -, . 180, 
Surakarta, teat of the Tava Institute .. .. 43° 
Sirmena, identification of “eae ae 

| Burishira, suggested origin of the saanacy Sal . 218° 


— ewelllng dome, origin of he 


HAénjhia. H.F., i, +i, 64 
Taki Khia, (a babbdi + ‘killed by Malik 

Khuard ., ia -, 208 
| Taklu'ddin— Abdu" jaRahindn “bin Muham. 

maduth-Thaibl, se sal Arab horse trader jn | 

India -« i. 205 
tala, signification of ‘ 73, Ta 
Talaing plaquaa,in Ananda temple, Pagan, 40, 152 — 

| talapdjake, signification of mH —_ os 74 

Talikoin, hattlo of “ +. aug 
Tatmizh, in tho Volvi. hui ani) 211, 212, S15 










tyicide,at4amsslad Un:11600) the com of | wri ‘152 
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Ries Moahamsind, Fubar Khan Lohint a4 163 
Sultiin cana rélations of Sher Shah Bdr 
with #e. #* - -- 150 
| Sumatra, 8, ioe cane found | HY alo ale he 
- Sumerian, the lantuage of Sumer, 121, 122, 183, Ida 


Sungod, vague idews regarding tho, 120; title at 
of the deified Hittite kings ey a ‘7 We 


Sun-worship, by the Mors, 118; centred of - 11s 
Suidarm Pagdyns, murders Miravarman Kula- 

















Surat, SivAji's raid on, in 1664. 10 | 
Sirpéraka, kingdom, founded by Parattinn, . “a 









220: includad ae -Kachha a HF ‘aah 
wurde, Soo" 
Sumadras, of sore, house ot, destroyed in 1664, — 5 f 
Swally or oo te 1, 2, i, 5 
Swally Hole : eee. | 
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Syils, a Rajput Tribe, ELB., 47, 48, 00, 54, 62, G4 


Soriasgoth Nadiri, dute af oan in 

. oe LSS 
Sits hag iccas St as ae o» ZBL 
fdfte, Soo taffeta. 
Taghi, a wianldk. in Gujurit, rebellion of .  ,. 210 
Taj KRhin, Afghan governor of Chuniir, killed, 1G 
"Takht ayert in aera a of 


Tanjore, later Chiéla capital ae a 241, a 








Uzbaks, Mar&thaa “5 ve ws 


258 INDEX 
Taragath, fort, Merraidson .. .. 118 
iataka, significationof .. ae “98 . 7 

185, 187 


Tatta, in Sind, Humfytin at +s sc 
Technical and Commercial Terms, is og 
origin of os ‘ : S: 
Tel-el-Amarna, cuneiform panint of, 122; re- 
ferences to the Hittites in, 124,134; on Sar- 


gon’s campaign in Asia Minor sis «- 135 
Telibinus, deified Hittite k. he . 184 
Teliigana overrun by Muhammad Tughlek, 

207, 209 
Tergenina. See Hecate. 
Thitharisagai Brihmans . : fe . 159 
Tikkana, Telugu poet, Siddhi. -chola Minis- 


ter ee) | 
Tin-land, 8, of the Ana pats, 134; sugges 

ed identification of + = a . 135 
Tirumangai Alwar i ar oe 217 
Todar Mal, trained by Sher Shah Sir 90 .. 191 
Tonntr, near sateen later Scns capi- 


tal Ld = = * 233 | 


bis -sidantee ob se ao ss -- 60 
Travers, Walter, chicf at Old Kayal .. 110, Ill 
Triformis. See Hecate. 


Trilochanap4la, Chilukyak.,inscriptionof .. 74 


Trimfrti. See Dattitreya. 

trineytti, signification of A Je 74, 75 
Trivikrama, Jain Praékyit grammarian .. 13, 62, 53 
Tughlaks, the, in 8. India.. ..205, 209, 210, 232 
tulabhdra, ceremony “ad a - 
Tulji, dancing ait favourite of ngs ie: Nizam 


ShihI ., : ; fa . 236 
Tundikera, tribe .. a AF) 7s .. 218 
tulenaga, spelter .. -2 204 
Tyana, later Hittite or Cicilian capital © .. 133 


Udaipur, Mer raids on, 113; royal descent of the 
Mahfrinias of, 118 ; or Medwar as -- 119 
Udayagiri, in the Velvi-kudi grant, 214; a Vijaya- 
nagara province : as «+ 234, 235 
Udayars, title of the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty. 233; inscriptions of .. a +s 233 
uddeéa, sicnification of .... “yp 
udyijyaménd, signification of the term, 49, 50 
Ujjain, allotted to the Panwar Mers ie LT 
Ulugh Khan. See Muhammad Tugblak. 
University, for ladies, in Asia Minor 1 2 
Gsaro, signification of  .. 2 oo” oe 96 


211, 214 
| vata, signification of se 2. *s 2 74 


, 211 


—_— 


73, 74 | 
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Vacaknavi Gargi, a Brahmavddini, man os 220 
Vachanas, of the Vira Saiva or Lingdyat sect, 

attributed to Basava, 7—12, 36—40, 54—57 
Vadarikigrama, temple inscription of .. .. T4n. 
Vaidyadeva, Kamauli Inscription of .. 74—T7 
VajravarmA, k., suggested date of oy «+ 163 
Vallabhipur, in E. Kathidwir, conquered by 

Bhatarka at SH ». 117m, 118, 119 
Vallalasena, k., literary works attributed to, 145, 

146, 156, 157; in the Barrackpur Inscription 

of Vijayasena, 147; the Naihati sea 


of, 157; datesof .. .. . 158 
Valmiki, and the 8, School of ‘Préikrit ohtle- 
logy ps. a os 18 


Vapi, shptkapaladdca, sicalfention 74, 78 
Vararuci, founder of the E. School of Pr&krit 
philology “ve es os AL ea 1s 
Varman dynasty, in Vikramapura _ .. . 153 
Varodaya Bhatta, composer of the Velvi- kudi 


grant a @ -_ i & . = = P1l 
Vasudeva, Minieter of Devabhtts et ee eae 


Vatapi, W. Chijukya capital .. «- 229, 233 
Vattéluttu, script, in the Velvi-kudi grant . 21 
vegetarianism, a Vira Saiva practice .. 10, 12 
Velvi-kudi plates, the, and the Sangham 


Age o. ee cs be o* 211—217 | 
Vengi, a ChAlukya family . 9, ers 230 | 


Vidyanagara. See Vijayanagara. 


Vidyaranya, founder of Vijayanagara oy es 285 
Vigrahapfla III, dateof ~~ .. <~ | Joe hoe 


Vijayachandra, inscription of .,  .. male 
Vijayaditya, R., in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 211 
Vijayanagar, 69; overthrow of ..  .. 210, 211 
Vijayanagara Empire, origin, growth and de- 
cline of the . 229—235 
Vijayasena, the Barackpus olates of, 147, 
148, 153; conquests of, 147; and Vikrama- 


pura, 153, 164n.; death of ‘eV Ke .. 58° 


Vijayasri, .. . is Py x -. 253 
Vikrama, patron of Kalidasa .. 


Vikramaditya, I, suggested identification of, 


214; IL identified =... ©... . 215 
Vikramapura, the Barrackpur plates from, 153, A 


154, 157 
“* 230 
oa 155 


Vikramapuram, 8. Hoysala capital .. 
vinasia, signification of .. ea wa 


2 129, 


192-198 














Vira Ballila TT], Hoveala k., subdued by ‘Alin: 
‘didin Khiljl a . 207 
Vira Pandya, 207; ktlaaked hy Malite Afar, 208, 231 
Vira Saiva, or a * ect. acd found- 
nd by Basava .. of x 
Virain ar ox _» 183 
Virji Vora, mrrchant of Surat, ‘pluidessd hy 
BivAjiin 1604 ., ay Tr z .» BO 


Ya = i 


Virupaksha, conqaeste of a! a + 34 
tiaapayaritd, Son qpnvtia. 
Visnagopaverman, lnzeriptions o! 716, 75 


Vidvarupa, tho Madanapad a plate oF, 145 pen 
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Wiis Shih, composer of the Story of Fie ail 
and Rinjhd .. «+» + « HR, 


wean. uw game o oe =o a* ILk., 

| Wiergewora. See Virji Vora. 

7 | Wiitiameon, the ship =... eee. 
2 
Lt) 


Willems, Pictor, of the Ne cisitane oi J 
wound and sevice panaion, in 1734 ., hd 


¥adavas, of Devayiri, rise of the ae «2 200 


Sitiddateot: ss te ue we AB 
Vievaviri, Vedic pootess . : oni ae 
Vitikoyya. See Vitihotra, 

Vilihotra, oo., position of ; c .. SUS: 


Vollert, merchant in Sarat, in 1684 - | 
yolunter training, in Fort $t. Georgo .. w. 162 


waite +, miclgencer = i? | 

Wirangal, Malik Katie's campaign tn, 207 ; 
Malik Kinet iu, 207, 200; Muhammad 
Tughink in a = a Sy s 20) 


Yaiodharman, es an aes 


| ton of .. : -- ve ze. 50, Si 


Zhhid Beg, Haji, of Surat, plundered by SivAji 
| in 1if4 .. =. a. as oe <a) at 
| Zakaria of Multan ‘ bs 
Zom Zom, Banian in Surat ssonlacad by Bivajl 
in 1604 .. “ aa 2s a. * 


H.Ei.; 62. 
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Indrasila-guha—Mr. Laidlay has identified it with the Giriyek hill, six miles from RAjgir 
which is evidently a corruption of Gairik-giri, a large portion of the stones of 
this hill being of red (gairik) colour. It is a spur of the Bipula range. It is the most 
easterly of the range of hills in which Rajgir was situated (JASB., XVII, p. 500). 
The Panchan or Pajichinan river flows by its side, and just across the river is situated 
the ancient Buddhist village called Giriyek, It has two peaks: on the lower peak on the 
east is situated the celebrated brick-tower called Jardsindhu-ka-Baithak which was the 
Hamsa-stipa of the Buddhists. In some portions the moulding of sand and plaster in 
niches are well preserved. It is said to be the only building in India that has any pre- 
tention to be dated before Asoka’s reign (Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 33). In 
front of it there arethe remains of a monastery (Safghdrama), adry well, two tanks and 
a garden. The western peak which is connected with the Hamsa-stipa by a pavement 
is the higher of two : to this peak thename of Giriyek properly belongs : it contains the 
remains of a vihara. Itis the “Hill of the isolated rock’ of Fa Hian. It was on this hill 
that Indra brought the heavenly musician Paficha Sikh& to play on his lute before 
Buddha, and questioned the latter on forty-two points, which questions he traced with hie 
finger on the ground (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 80). According to the Buddhist account, the 
cave was situated in the rock Vedi, at the north side of the Brahman village Ambasanda, 
on the east of Rajagriha (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 298). 

Iran—Persia, which was so-called from its colonisation by the ancient Aryans, the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis, who settled there after they left the Punjab: see Ariana 
(J ASB., 1838, p. 420). 

Irana—The Runn of Cutch, the word Runn or Ran is evidently a corruption of 
Irana, which means a salt land (Amara-kosha): It is the Eirinon of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea. 

Iravati—1. The Ravi (Hydraotes of the Greeks). 2. The Raptiin Oudh (Garuda P,, 
ch. 81). Rapti is also said to be a corruption of Revati. 

Isalia—Kesariya, in the district of Champ4ran, where Buddha in a former birth appeared 
as a Chakravartti monarch. A stiipa was raised at this place to commemorate the 
gift of the Alms-bowl by Buddha to the Lichchhavis when he parted with them (Fa Hian, 
and Arch. S. Rep., XVI, p. 16). The ruins of this stipa are known to the people by 
the name of Raja Ben-ka-deora, Raji Bena being one of the Chakravartti kings of 
ancient time. 

J 

Jahnavi—Same as Ganga (Harivamia,I, ch. 27). See Jahnu-Asrama. 

Jahnu-Asrama—The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is at Sultangunj (E, I. Railway) on 
the west of Bhagalpur. The temple of Gaibinatha Mahadeva, which is on the site 
of the hermitage of Jahnu Muni, is situated on a rock which comes out from 
the bed of the Ganges in front of Sultanganj. The river Ganges (Gaig4) on her way 
to the ocean, was quaffed down in a draught by the Muni when interrupted in his 
meditation by the rush of the water, and was let out by an incision on his thigh at the 
intercession by Bhagiratha: hence the Ganges is called Jahnavi or the daughter of Jahnu 
Rishi. Itis the Zanghera of Martin (Indian Empire, vol. III, p. 37 and Eastern I ndia 
vol. II, p. 37), or Jahngira which is a contraction of Jahnu-giri according to Dr. R. i 
Mitra (JASB., vol. XXXIIT, p. 360), and of Jahnu-griha according to General Cunningham 
(Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XV,p. 21). The Pandas of Gaibinatha Mahdevallive in the village of 
Jahngira which is at a short distance from the temple. The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is 
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also pointed out at Bhairavaghati below Gaigotri in Garwal at the junction of the 
Bhagirathi and the J&hnavi, where the Ganges is said to have been quaffed by the ishi 
(Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 476). For other places which are pointed out as the 
hermitage of Jahnu [see Gaigi and my Notes on Ancient Anga in JASB., vol. X (1914), 
p. 340]. There was a Buddhist Monastery at Sultanganj itself which contained 
a colossal copper statue of Buddha constructed in the 5th century A.D. 

Jajahuti—Same as Jejabhukti. Its capital was Kajurtha at the time of Alberuni in 
the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202). 

Jajatipura—J4jpur (see Yajfiapura and YayAtipura). 

Jalandhara—Jalandhar, a town near the western bank of the Sutlej inthe Punjab: same 
as Trigartta. (Hemakoske). The name is derived from its faunder, the Asura J&landhara, 
the son of the Ganges by the Ocean (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 51). It is the head-quarters 
of the district called Jalandhara Doab or J@landharapitha lying between the Bias and 
the Sutlej. It is the Kulindrina of Ptolemy; but see Kulinda-desa. 

Jalpisa—See Japyesvara. It is situated on the west of the river Tista in the district 
of Jalpaiguri in Bengal (Kélikad P., 77). ‘The name of Jalpaiguri is evidently 
derived from this Tirtha. 

Jamadagni-Asrama—l. Zaminia, in the district of Ghazipur, the hermitage of Rishi 
Jamadagni. Zamania is a corruption of Jamadagniya. 2. The hermitage of the 
Rishi is also pointed out at Khaira Dih in the Ghazipur district opposite to Bhagalpur. 
3. At Mah&sth4nagad, seven miles north of Bogra in Bengal (Katha-sarit-sdgara, Il, 1; 
Skanda P., Brahma Kh., ch. 5, vs. 147, 150). It is also called Parasur4ma-&srama. 

Jambudvipa—India. The ancient name of India as known to the Chinese was Shin-tup 
or Sindhu (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 26). See Sindhu and Bhiratavarsha. 

Jambukesvara.—Tiruvanaikival between Trichinopoly and Sriraigam (Devi P., ch. 102): 
see Sriraigam, 

Jambumarga—Kalinjar (Prof. H. Wilson’s Vishnu P., Bk. U1, ch. XIII note). But this 
identification does not appear to be correct (see Mbhk. Vana, chs, 87 and 89). The Agni 
P., (ch. 109) places Jambumirga between Pushkara and Mount Abu, and mentions 
KaAlafijara separately as a place of pilgrimage in the same chapter. Jambu is placed 
in Mount Abu (Skanda P,, Arbbuda Kh., ch. 60). 

Jarnunotri—Sce Yamunotri. A sacred spot in the Bandarpuchchha range of the Himalaya 
considered to be the source of the river Yamun4 (Jamun) near the junction of three 
streams. The particular spot which obtains the name of Jamunotriis a little below the 
place where the various small streams, formed on the mountain-brow by the melting 
of snow, unite and fall into a basin below. Jamunotri is eight miles from Kursali. 
At a short distance from the latter is a celebrated hot spring, issuing from the bed of a 
torrent which falls into the Jamun& at a place called Banass: it is considered by the 
Hindus to be exceedingly holy (Martin’s Indian Empire Illustrated, vol. Ill, pp. 11-20; 
Fraser’s Tour through the Himala Mountains, ch. 26). 

Janasthana—Aurangabad and the country between the Godfvari and the Krishn& : it was 
a part of the Dandakaranya of the Ramayana (Aranya, ch. 49). Paiichavati or Nasik 
was included in Janasthana (Ibid, Uttara, ch. 81). According to Mr. Pargiter, it is the 
region on both banks of the Godavari, probably the country around the junction of that 
river with the Pranhita or Waingaig4 (JRAS., 1894., p. 247). 
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Japyesvara—J apyesvara of the Linga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43), and J&apyesvara of the Siva P., 
(Pt. IV, ch. 47) are the Jalpisa (q. v.) of the Kalikd P., (ch. 77). Nandi, the principal 
attendant of Siva, performed asceticism at this place. In the Kalikd P. (ch. 77), it has 
been placed to the north-west of K4marfpa in Assam with the five rivers called Paficha- 
nada (q. v.) in the Linga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43), But the Kirma P. (Uttara, ch. 42) 
places it near the Ocean (sigara). See, however, Shadéranya and Nandigiri, The Vardha 
P., ch. 214 appears to place Japyesvara near Sleshmataka or Gokarna. 

Jasnaul—Bara-Banki in Oudh. Jas, a Raja of the Bhar tribe is said to have founded it 
in the tenth century (Fibrer’s WAT.). 

Jata parvata—The JasAphayk& mountain in Dandak@éranya, in which the Godavari has 
its source. See Godavari (Devi P., ch. 43). 

Jatodbhava—Tho river Jatod4, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, which flows through the 
district of Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar (Kalikd P., ch. 77). 

Jaugada—tThe fort of Jaugada, eighteen miles to the north-west of Ganjam, contains an 
edict of Asoka inscribed upon a rock ( Arch, S. Rep., vol. XIII; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, vol. 1), The rock which bears the edict of Asoka (dating about 250 B.c.), is 
four miles to the west of Purushottapur in the district of Ganjam, Madras Presidency, 
on the north bank of the Rishikulya (Ind. Ant., I, 219). 

Javali-pura—Jabbalpur (Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Zarly History of Gujarat, p. 203; Prabandha- 
chintamani, Tawney’s Trans., p. 161). 

Jayanti—l. Jyntia in Assam (Tantrachudaman). 2. Same as Baijayanti (JRAS., 1911, 
p. 810). See Banavasi. 

Jejabhukti—The ancieut name of Bundelkhand, the kingdom of the Chandratreyas or the 
Chandels. Its capitals were Mahoba and Kharjursha (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218). K&alitjara 
was the capital of the Chandels after it had been conquered by Yasovarman. The name 
was corrupted into Jajahuti (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202) and Jajhoti (Cunningham’s 
Anc.Geo., p. 481). 

Jetavana-vihtra—Joginibhariya mound, one mile to the south of Sravasti. Buddha 
resided and preached here for some time. The Vihfira was erected in a garden by 
Sudatta, a rich merchant of Sravasti, who for his charity was called An&thapindika: 
he gave it to Buddha and his disciples for their residence, It was a favourite 
residence of Buddha (Chullavagga, Pt. VI, chs. 4 and 9). The garden formerly belonged 
to Jeta, son of king Prasenajit, who sold it to An&thapindika for gold masurans 
sufficient to cover the whole area (amounting to 18 Kotis of masurans). It contained 
two temples called Gandhakuti and Kosamba-kuti and a sacred mango-tree planted 
by Ananda at the request of Buddha (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharahut, p. 86). 
See Sravasti. 

Jetuttara—Nagari, 11 miles north of Chitore. It was the capital of Sivi or Mewar (Jdiakas, 
vi, 246; Arch. S. Rep., vi, 196). Jetuttara is evidently the Jattaraur of Alberuni, the 
capital of Mewar (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 202). See Sivi. 

Jhrakhanda—Chota or Chutia Nagpur: Kokra of the Muhammadan historians. Madhu 
Sing, Raja of Chutia Nagpur, was conquered, and the country was annexed to the Mughal 
dominion by Akbar in A.p. 1585. According to Dr. Buchanan, all the hilly region 
between Birbhum (anciently called Vira-lesa, the capitalof which was Nagara) and 
Bonares was called Jhérakhanda (Martin’s Eastern India, I, p. 32), It also included the 
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Santal Pargana (Mahg-Lijgeivara Tantra), Chutia, now an insignificant village two miles 
to the east of Ronchi, was, according to tradition, the earliest capital of the Nagavamei 
Rijasa of Chota Nagpur, the descendants of the Naga (snake) Pundarike (Bradley-Birt's 
Chota Nagpur, cha. I, II). 

Jirnanagara—Juner in the district of Poona. According to Dr, Bhandarkar (ist, . 
of the Dekkan, pec, viii), it was the capital of the Kebatrapa king Nabopana whose 
dynusty was subverted by Pulamfyi, king of Paithan. 

Jushkapura—Zukur in KaAémira. 

JvAlamukhi—aA oelobrated place of pilgrimage (Devt-Bhagarala, vii, 38), 22 milea south 
of Kangra and 10 miles north-west of Nadaun in the Kohistan of the Jalandhara Doab 
in the Dehra sub-division of the Kangra district, being one of the Pithas where Sati's 
tongue is said to have fallen Tantra-chudémani, The town is thus desoribed by W. H. 
Parich in JASH., vol. XVII: The town of Jviildmukhi is large and straggling, and is 
built at the base of the western slope of the Jvilimukhi or Chungar-ki-dhar, The town 
with the wooded slopes of Chungar forming the background, and the valley spread out 
before it, has a very picturesque appearance from a distance,"” The celebrated temple 
has been cut out of the volcanic rock. It possesses no architectural beauty, nor any- 
thing worthy of notice except natural jeta of gas which ore tenin number, five being 
within the temple and five on ita walls. The temple containa the image of Ambika or 
Mateavari, but General Cunningham says that there ia noidolof any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered oa the fiery mouth of the goddess whose headless body is in the 
temple of Bhawan (Arch, 8, Rep,, vol V, p. 171). According to an ancient tradition, the 
flamo issued from the mouth of the Daitya Jalandhara. Itis evidently the Bacavi of 
the Mahdbhdrata (Vano, ch, 82). The Jvilamukhi mountain is 3,284 feet high, tho temple 
being at o height of 1,882 feet. 

Jyotirathh—aA tributary of the river Sona (Mbh., Vana P., ch, 85), It has been identified with 
the Johils, the southern of the two sources of the Sona (Pargiter’s Markandeya P., p, 296). 

Jyotirllagas—For tho twelve Jyotir-litgas of Mahadeva, see Amaresvara. 

Jyotirmajha—One of the four Mathag established by Sadkarachiryya, at Badrinath 
(see Srjigagiri). It is now callod Joshimath on the Alakinanda in Kumaun. 

Jyotishi—Same as Jyotiratha (Vishou Samsilf, ch. 85). 

H 

Kabandha—The territory of Sarik-kul and its capital Tashkurghan in the Tagdaumbash 
Pamir. It is the Kie-pan-to of Hiuen Taiang (Sir Henry Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, pp. 
154, 163, 166 ; Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 72). See Kupatha. 

Kachchha.—1. Cutch: it was called Marukachchbha (Brihat-samhvd, ch. ATV) in contra- 
distinction to Kauaiki-Kachchha. 2. Kaira (Kheda) in Gujarat, a large town between 
Ahmadabad and Cambay (Kambay), on the river Betravati (present Batrak), 3. Perhaps 
Uch (see Sédraka). 4. Kachar in Assam. 

Kailisa.—The Kailiisa mountain : it is the Kangrinpoche of the Tibetans, situated about 
25 miles to the north of Minas-sarovara beyond Gangri which is algo called Darchin, 
and to the east of the Niti Pass. (Batten's Nit Passin JASS., 1838, p, 914.) It isa spur 
of the Gangri range, and is said to be the abode of MabAdeva and Parvati. “In pio. 
turesque beauty " saya H. Stracheyin JASB., 1848, p. 158, “ Kailfisa far aurpasses the big 
Gurla or any other of the Indian Himalaya that I have ever seon : it is full of majesty—a 
king of mountains,” Through the ravines on either side of the mountain is the passage 
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by which the pilgrims perform their perambulation intwo days. The identification 
of the Kiunlun range with Kailiisais a mistake (see Map of Tibet in Dr, Waddell’s LAasa 
and its Mysteries, p. 40). The Mahdbhdrata, Vana (chs. 144, 166) and the Brahmdnda P., 
(ch. 51) include the mountains of the Kumaun and Garwalin the Kuilian range (see Vibra- 
morvaif, Act IV; Fraser's Himala Mountains, p. 470). Badriki-fisrama ia said to be 
situated on the Kailisa mountain (Jf5k., Vana P., ch. 157). The Kailisa mountain is 
also called Hemakita (MbA., Bhizhma P.,ch.6). Four rivers are said torise from Gangri, 
fram the mountain or the lakes ; the Indus on the north is fabled to spring from the mouth 
of the Lion, the Satadru on the west from the Ox, the Karnali on the south from the Pea- 
eock, and the Brahmaputra on the cast from the Horse (JASB. (1848), p. 329]. Sven 
Heilin says, “ The spring at Dolchu is called Langchenkabat, or the mouth out of which 
the Elephant river (ie., the river Sutlej as called by the Tibetans) comes, just as Brahma- 
putra’s source is the Singi-kabab, or the mouth from which the Lion river issues. The 
fourth in the series is the Mapcha-Kamba, the Peacock river or Karnali (Sven Hedin's 
Trans-Himalaya, vol. II, p. 103). For the description of the Kailiza mountain [see 
Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, vol. U1, ch. 51, and H. Strachey's Narrative of a Journey 
to Cho Lagan (Rakhas Til) in J ASB., 1848, pp. 157, 168]. Kailisa mountain is the Ashti- 
pada mountain of the Jainas. According to Mr. Sherring, the actual circuit round the 
holy mountain occupies, of an average, three days, the distance being about 25 miles. 
The water of the Gauri-kunda, which is a sacred lake that remains frozen all the year round, 
has to be tonched during the circuit. Darchan is the spot where the circuit usually 
begins and ends (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 279). But itis strange that none of the 
travellers mention anything about the temple of Hara and Parvati who are said to 
reside in the mountain. 

Kalra Mali—The Kaimur range, which is situated in the ancient Kaira-detia, mdéli being 
the name of a mountain [JASB., (1877), p. 16). Same as Kimiititya. Kaimur is 
evidently o corruption of Kairamili. 

Kajiighara—Same as Kajughira, 

Kajughira—Kajeri, ninety-two miles from Champ&i (Beal's B.W.C., Vol. I, p. 193n.). 
Cunningham identifies it with Kankjol, sixty-seven miles to the east of Champ’ or 
Bhagalpur. Kajughira is 4 contraction of Kubjdgriha. It may be identified with Kajra, 
one of the stations of E.L Railway in the district of Monghyr. Three miles to the south 
are many remains of the Buddhist period, and many hot springs. 

HAkanida—Saiichi in the Bhopal territory, celebrated for its Buddhist topes. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji first pointed out that the ancient name of Séfichi was Kakanida (Corp. Ins. Ind., 
vol. II, p. 31). 

Kakautha—The small stream Barhi which falls into the Chhota Gandak, cight miles below 
Kasia (Cunningham's Anc. (eo., p. 435). Carlleyle has identified it with the river GhAgf, 
one and half miles to the west of Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. Sve Kakushta 
(Mahdporinvhbina Sutia, ch. TV and Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XXII.) Laseen identifies Kakauthis 
of Arrian with the Bigmati of Nepal (McCrindle's Megasthenes end Arrien, p. 199 n.). 

Kalachampi—Same as Champipuri (Mahd-Janaka Jdtaka in the Jdtskas, vi, 20, 28, 127). 

Kaladi—Kaladi or Kalati in Kerals, where, according tothe Saikeravijaya, Saikarichiryya 
was born in the seventh century of the Christian era. See Kerala. His father’s name was 
Sivaguru. Guru Govinda Ganda Padyachirya Vedantist initiated him into Sannyisthood 
on the banks of the Nerbads. Govindanitha was himeelf the disciple of Goudapids (Jbid,, 
ch. V, v. 105). 
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K alahagrima—Kahalgion or Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. The 
name is said to be derived from the pugnacious character of Rishi Durvas4, who lived in 
the neighbouring hill called the Khalli-pahad. 

Kalahastii—In the North Arcot district (Zp. Ind., vol. I, p. 368; vol. II, pp. 116, 240), 
one mile from the Renugunta railway station. It was a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
(Sankaravijaya, ch. 14) on the river Suvarnamukhari. The great temple contains the 
Vdyu (Wind) image of Mahideva, which is one of the Bhautika or elementary images: 
Thelamp over the head of this phallic image whichis called Urnanibha Mah4deva is conti- 
nually oscillating on account of the wind plowing from below, while the lamps in other 
parts of the temple do not oscillate at all. See Chidambaram. 

Kalakavana.—The Rajmahal hills in the Province of Bihar (Patanjali’s Mahabhdshya, U, 4, 
10; Baudhdyana, I, 1,2 ; Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 380). See Aryavartta 

Kala-Kunda.—Golkanda in the Nizam’s territory, formerly celebrated for its diamond 
mines. Gowal-kunda is a corruption of Kalakunda. It was the birthplace of Madhava- 
charya, the author of the Sarvadarsanaséra-samgraha and other works. 

KAlaniara.—Kalinjar, in the Badausa sub-division of the Banda district in Bundelkhand 
(Padma P. Svarga, ch. 19, v. 130 and Siva P.,1V, ch. 16). It was the capital of Jejabhakti 
(Bundelkhand) at the time of the Chandelas after it was conquered by Yasovarman 
(Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218). Tt contains the temple of Nilakantha Mahideva (Vdmana P., 
ch. 84) and - lso that celebrated place of pilgrimage called Kota-tirtha within the fort, 
the erectio of which is attributed to Chandra Barmmé, the traditional founder of the 
Chandel fa.uily, though the inscriptions mention Nannuka as the founder of the dynasty ; 
see, however, Mahotsavanagara. There is also a colossal figure of Kala Bhairava with 
eighteen arms and garlands of skull and snake armlets within the fort (Arch. S. Rep., 
vol. XXI). The firtha called Hiranya-Vindu is also situated at this place (Mbh., Vana, 
ch. 87). The hill of Kalinjar is also called Rabichitra [J ASB., XVII, (1848), p. 171]. For 
the inscriptions of Kalinjar, see p. 319 of the Journal. 

Kalapa-grama.—A village where Maru and Devipi, the last kings of the Solar and Lunar 
races respectively, performed asceticism to re-appear again as kings of Ayodhy& and 
Hastinapura after the subversions of the Mlechchha kingdoms by Kalki, the tenth incar- 
nation of Vishnu (Kalki P., Pt. U1, ch. 4). According to the Mahébhérata, Maushala, 
(ch. 7); Bhagavata P., (X, ch. 87, v- 7); and the Brihat-Naradtya P., (Uttara, ch. 66), Kalapa- 
grima appears to have been situated on the Himalaya near Badarikagrama. In the 
Vayu P., ch. 91, Kalipa is placed among the Himalayan countries where Urvaai passed 
sometime with Purirava. According to Capt. Raper, Kalapa-grima is near the source 
of the Sarasvati, a tributary of the Alakananda, in Badrinath in Garwal (Asia. Res., vol. 
XI, p. 524). 

Kili—The Kali Nadi (west), a tributary of the Hindan: it flows through the Saharanpur 
and Muzaffarnagar districts, United Provinces (Matsya P., ch. 22). 

Kalighata.—_Near Calcutta. It is one of the Pithas where the four toes of Sati’s right foot 
are said to have fallen. The name of Calcutta is derived from Kalighat. Golam Husain 
in his Riyaz-us-Salatin says that the name of Calcutta has been derived from Kali-kartta, 
as the profit of the village was devoted to the worship of the goddess Kali. In the Mahé- 
lingdrchana Tantra, it is mentioned as Kdli-pitha, and as the pilgrims bathed in the Ghat 
before worshipping the goddess, the place became celebrated by the name of Kalighat. 
Some derive the name of Calcutta from Kilkila of the Purfnas. See Kilkila. 











Kalika-Saigama—The confluence of the Kausiki and the Aruna (Padma P., Svarga, 

ch. 19). 

K4li-Nadi (East)—A river which rising in Kumaun joins the Ganges (Vamana P., ch. 13). 
The town of Sankasya stood on the east bank of this river. It is also called Kalini or 
Kalindi. Kanauj stands on the western bank of the eastern Kali-Nadi, 3 or 4 miles from 
its junction with the Ganges. From its source to its junction with the Dhavala-gaiga, 
Gouri and Chandrabhig4, it is called Kali-ganga, and after its junction, it is known by the 
name of KAli-nadi. 

Kalinda-Deia—A mountainous country situated in the Bandarapuchchha range of the 
Himilaya, where the Jamuné has got its source ; hence the river is called KAlindi. Same 
as Kulinda-desa. The Kalinda-giriisalso called Yamuna Parvata (Rdmdyana, Kishkindha 
K., ch. 40). 

Kalindi—The river Jamuné. See Kalinda-desa. 

Kaliiga—The Northern Circars : a country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Dravida 
on the border of the sea. According to General Cunningham, it was between the Godavari 
river on the south-west and the Gaolya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 515). It was between the Mah&nadi and the Godavari 
(according to Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164). Its chief towns were Manipura, Rajapura 
or Rajamahendri (Mbh., Adi, ch. 215; Santi, ch. 4). At the time of the Mahkdbhdraia, 
a large portion of Orissa was included in Kalifga, its northern boundary being the river 
Baitarani (Vana, ch. 113). At the time of Kalidasa, however, Utkala (Orissa) and Kalinga 
were separate kingdoms (Raghuvamsa, IV). It became independent of Magadha shortly 
after the death of Asoka in the third century B.o., and retained its independence at least 
up to the time of Kanishka. 

Kaliiga-Nagara—The ancient name of Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. The name was changed 
into Bhuvaneévara at the time of Lalitendu Kegari in the seventh century a.c. It was 
the capital of Orissa from the sixth century B.c. to the middle of the fifth century a.c. 
(Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, p. 62 and Dasakumaracharita, ch. 7.) 
But it has now been identified with Mukhalingam, a place of pilgrimage 20 miles from 
Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district (Hp. Ind., vol. II, p. 220). It contains many Bud- 
dhist and Hindu remains. The temple of MadhukeSvara Mahadeva is the oldest, and that 
of Somesvara Mahadeva the prettiest. These old temples still bear numerous inscriptions 
and excellent sculptures. The adjoining Nagarakatakam also contains some interesting 
remains and a statue of Buddha. Butaccording to the Parlakimedi inscriptions of Indra- 
varman, king of Kaliiga, Kalinga-nagara is Kaliigapatam at the mouth of the Bam- 
éadhara river in the Ganjam district (Ind. Ant., XVI, 1887, p. 182). The K.Ch. (composed 
in 1577 A.D.), places it on the river Kamsa which is different from the Kasai. Kaliiga- 
nagara, however, appears to have been the general name of the capitals of Kaliiga which 
were different at different periods, as Manipura, Rajapura, Bhuvanesvara, Pishtapura, 
Jayantapura, Simhapura, Mukhaliiga, ete. 

Kalifijara—Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. The fort was built by the Chandel king Kirat 
Brahma : it contains the shrine of Mahadeva Nilakantha and the Tirtha called Kota- 
tirtha (Matsya P., ch. 180; Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kalinjar 
in JASB., XVII, p. 171). See Kalaiijara. 

Kali-Pitha—Same as Kélighéta (Tantrachuddmani). 
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Kalki—Totikorin at the month of the river Ta 








imraparni in Tinnevelly: it ia the Sosikourai 
of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p, 57). It was formerly the eapital of Piindya 
(see _Kolkal). 

Kalyinapura—Kaliani or Kalyana, thirty six miles west of Bidar in the Nizam’s territory. 
It was the capital of Kuntala-deda (see Kuntala-desa). In the beginning of the 
seventh century a.D., the Chalukyas were divided into two main branches,—the Western 
Chaluk yas in the Western Deccan and the Eastern Chalukyas in that part of the Pallava 
country which lies between the Krishné and the Godavari (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 37). 
Ahavamalla or Somesvara, one of the latter Chalukya kings of the Deccan, founded this 
city in the eleventh century and removed his seat of government from Minyakheta (Mil- 
khet) to this place (Dr. Bhandarkar’s History of the Dekkan, ace. xii; but see Indian 
Anliquary, vol. I, p. 209). Vijiiincévara, the author of the Mifdkshard, flourished in the 
court of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya II, the second son of SomeSvara I, who reigned 
from 1076 to 1126 4.p., and who was the most powerful monarch of the Chalukya dynasty 
(Dr. Burnell’s South Indian Paleography, p. 56). Bilhana also flourished in the court 
of this king in the eleventh century. He was the author of the Vikramdakadeva-charila 
which was written about 1085 ap. (Dr. Bahler’s Introduction to the work, p. 23). The 
kings of Kalyina were also culled kings of Karnfita. According to the Vdsata Purdna, 
Bijala Kaya, the last king of Kalyana, was a Jaina. He persecuted the followers of 
Vdeoor, who was his tninister, and was the founder of the Liignit or Jaigama sect of 
Saivas, Bijala was assassinated in his own palace by Jagaddeva, o Lingait, at the insti- 
gation of Vasava. After the death of the king, Kalyana was destroyed by internal dis- 
sension (see Garrett's Classical Dictionary of India, a, v. Vdsava Purdna; Wilson's Mae- 
Kenzie Collection, pp, 311-820). Eut it appears that Kalyfion ceased to be the capital on 
the fall of the Kalachuris. 

Kima-Atrama—Karon, eight miles to the north of Korantedi in the district of Bolia 
Mahadeva is said to have destroyed Madana, the god of love, at this place with the fire 
of his third eye in the forehead (Ramdyana, Bala, ch. 23). It was situnted at the con- 
fluence of the Sarayn and the Ganges, but the Sarayu has now receded far to the cast of this 
place, and joins the Ganges near Sifighi, eight miles to the east-of Chaprain Saran. The 
place contains a temple of KAmetvaranitha or Kauletvaranitha Mahadeva. It is the 
same as Madana-tapovana of the Haghueaméa (ch. IT, v. 13). But according to the Skunda 
P., (Avanti Kh., Avanti-kshetramihitmya, ch. 34), the incident took place at Deva- 
diiruvana in the Himilaya. 

Kama-Giri—See Kamikhy’ (Deel-Bhdgavaia, viii, 11) 

Kamikhya—t. In Assam (Brihat-Diarma P.,1, 14): see Kimardpa. 2. In the Punjab: 
& place of pilgrimage (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 11) on the river Deviki. 3. Samo as 
MayApurt (Brihat-Siva P., I, oh. 16). 

Kimakoshth! (Kimakoshsij)—1. Kumbhaconum in the province of Madras, It was the 
ancient capital of Chola (Bhdgavata, Bk. X. ch, 70 - Chatianyacharildmrita, Madhya, ch. 9 ; 
Life of Chaitanya, p. 43 published by the Buddhist Text Society). But this identification 
is doubtfnl. 2. Same as Kdmdkhyd (Byihad- Dharmma P., Piirva, ch. 14). 

Kamalaska—Comilla : it was the capital of Tipard in the sixth century. Most probably, 
it is the Komalé of the Vdyu P., (II, ch. 37,¥. 369) and Kismolongkia of Hinen 








CauinhbesAdcwu'* on the hore it included Bhutan, on the south it was bounded 1 by the 
confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Likhyi and Baaga, and included Manipur, Jayan- 
tiya, Kachhar, and parts of Mymensingh and Sylhet (Buchanan’a Account of Rangpur in 
JASB., 1883, p, 1), It included also Rangpur which contained the country- -residence 
of Bhagadatta, king of Kamaripa (Jbid., p.2). The moderndistrict of Kimrup extends 
from GolilparA to Gauhati, Its capital is called in the Purdnas Prigjyatisha (Adlitd P., 
ch. 35) which has been identified with Kamikhy&, or Ganhati (JRAS., 1900, p. 25). 
Kamikhya is one of the Pithas, containing the temple of the celebrated Kimiakhya 
Devi on the Nila hill or Nilakiita-parvata (Xdlika P., ch. 62); it is two miles from Gauhiti. 
RAja Niladhvaja founded another capital Komotapura (the modern Kamatapur in 
Coooh-Behar, Imp. Gaz., 2. v. Rangpur District), On the opposite or north side of the 
river Brahmaputra is situated a hill called Asva-krinti-parvata where Krishna is said 
to have fought with Narakisura (Brikal-Dharma P., Madhya Kh., ch. 10 and Brahma F., 
ch. 51; JRAS., 1900, p. 25). Bhagadatta, son of Naraka, was an ally of Duryodhana 
(Mahabharata, Udyoga, ch. 4). The Yogini-Tantra (Parva KEh., ch. 12) has preserved 
gome legends about the successors of Naraka. For the stories of Mayanivati’s son Gopt- 
chandra and his son Gavachandrs, see JASB., 1838, p.5. The Ahom kings came into 
Aseam from the east at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The immediate cause of 
their emigration was the breaking up of the Chinese Empire by the Moguls, for at the 
time when Chukapha fixed himself in Assam, Kublai had just established himself in China 
(JASRB., 1837, p. 17). The word “ Ahom " is perhapa a corruption of Bhauma, as the 
descendants of Narakiisura were called (Kdélikd P., ch. 39). For the later history of 
Kamaripa under the Munhammadans, see Asiatic Researches, Vol. IT. The NT of 
Tamreavari Devi or the copper temple, called by Buchanan the eastern Kamdkl 

the river Dalpani, is situated near the north-eastern boundary of the ancient Ka 
(JASB., XVII, p. 462). 

Kamberikhon—According to Ptolemy, it is the third mouth of the Ganges ; it is a trana- 
cription of Kumbhirakhitam or the Crocodile-channel. It is now represented by the 
Bangara estuary in the district of Khulna in Bengal (see my Early Course af the 
Gangee in the Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

Kamboja—Afghanistan ;:atleastits northern part (Mdrhandeya P., ch.57 and Manu, ch. X). 
According to Dr, Stein (Rdjatarangini, Vol. I, p. 136), the eastern part of Afghanistan was 
called Kimboja, ‘The name of “Afghan,” however, has cvidently' been derived from 
Asvakin, the Assakenoi of Arrian (McCrindle’s Meygasthenes and Arrian, p. 180), It was 
eclebrated for its horses (IbA., Sabhi P,, chs. 26and 51). Its capital was Dvdraka, which 
should not be confounded with Dwarka in Gujarat (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhiat India, p. 28). 
See Doha. The Shiaposh tribe, which now resides on the Hinduknah mountain is said 
to have descended from the Kambojas. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of Asoka, 
Kamboja is mentioned as Kambochs, and according to Wilford, Kimboja was classed 
with the mountain of Ghazni (J ASE,, 1838, pp. 242, 267). 

Kambyson—According to Ptolemy, it is the name of the westernmost mouth of the 
Ganges, Tt is evidently a corruption of Kapilitrama (sce my arly Course of the . 
Ganges in Ind, Ant, 1921.) 

Kankall—1. One of tho fifty-two Pithas situated ona burning ground near the river Kopai, 
where it takes a northernly course, in the district of Birbhum in Bengal. The name of 
the goddess ts Katkili. 2. For Kaikali Til, see Mathura. 
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‘Kampilya—Kampil, twenty-cight miles north-onat of Fathgad in the Farrakhabad district, 
United Provinces. Tt is situated on the old Ganges, between Bodaonand Farrakhabad. It 
was the capital of Raji Drupada, who was king of Smith Pafichila, and was the sorne of 
Draupadi’s Svayamvara (Mbh., Adi P., oh. 138; Rdmayaya, Adi, ch. 29), Drupada’s 
palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the isolated mounds on the bank of the 
Buda-Gaiga, Tt# identification with Kampil by General Sonninghe bi (Arch. &. ep., I, 
p. 255) and by Fihrer (MAT.) appears to be correct and reasonable. 

Kamasvati—The tiver Kasai in Bengal, But see Kaplta (river). ttis perhaps the Koaa of 
the Mahabharata (Bhistinn, ch. 9). Kamédvati and Kasai are ms mentioned in 
K.Ok., p, 197. 

Kimyokavana —The = Skt e-4 of the Mahdbhkdrata was situsted on the bank of the 
Surasvati (Vana P., ch. 5; Vémara P., ch. 34), and ia not identical with Kiimyavana in 
the district of Mathuri. icamyibivane was thon s romantic wilderness in Kurukshetra 
(Vdmana P., ch. 34, v. 4), whore at Kamoda, six miles to the south-cast of Thiinesvar, 
Draupadi-ki-bhAndar is pointed out ss the place where Draupadi cooked food for her 
husbands, the Pandavas, during their sojourn at that place after Yudhiehthira lost bis 
kingdom by gambling with the Kurus (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XTV). 

Kanaka—Travancore. Same as Mushika (Padma P., Svargs, Adi, ch. 3; Garrett’s (lass. 
Ive.). 

Kanakavati—Kaiikotah or Kanakkot, sixteen miles west of Kogam on tho southern bank 
of the Yamund near its junction with the river Baisuni. (Dr. Hoey's Identification of 
Kusindra, doe. in JASB,, 1900, p. 85; Ava. Kalp., ch. 106). 

Kanakhala—It is now uw small village two milea to the east of Hurdwar at the junction 
of the Ganges and Niladhira. Tt was the scone of Daksha-yojiia of the Purdias (Karma P., 
Uparibhiga, ch. 36; Vémana P., chs. 4 and $4). The Mahdbhdrata (Vana P., eh. 54) 
describes it aa a place of pilgrimage, but states that the sacrifice was performed at 
Haridvfira (Mbh., Salya, ch. 281). ‘The Ziaga P., saye that Kanakhala is near Gahga- 
dvara, and Daksha performed his sacrifice at this place (Liaga P. Pt. 1, ch. 100). 

Kifichipura—Konjeveram (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. TX), the capital of Dravida or Chola 
(Padma P., Uttara, ch. 74), on the river Palar, forty-three miles south-west of Madras. The 
portion of Dravida, in which it is situsted, waa called Tonda-mandala. The eastern 
portion of the town ia called Vishnu-Kiiichi and the western portion Siva-Kiifichi, inhal- 
ted by tho worshippers of Vishnu’ Varad RAja and Siva called Ekimraniths (with his 
consort Kamaikshi Devi) reepectively (Padma P., Uttara, oh. 70; Wilon’s Mackenzie 
Collection, pp. 146, 191). See Chidambaram. Sahkarichirya constructed the temple 
of Vishnu called Vishnu-Katcht at KaAncht (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijaya, ch. 67). At 
Siva-KAiich? exists his tomb or Samadhi with his statue upon it within the precincts of 
the temple of Kimikshi Devi. The town contains the celebrated Tirths called Siva- 
Gaigi. It possessed a University (see Niland), The Pallava dynasty reigned at 
Conjeveram from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, when they were over- 
thrown by the Chola kings of Tanjore, which was also the capital of Chola or TDrivida. 
KAiohipura is said to have heen founded by Kulottujga Cholan on the site of a forest 
called Kurambar-bhaimi (Mackenzie Manuscripta in JASB., vii, Pt. 1. pp. 399, 403), which 

was afterwards called Tonda-mandalo. 
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Kanhagiri—Kanheri in the Province of Bombay. It is the Krishna-iaila of the Kanheri 
inscription (Rapson's Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynaaly, Intro., p. X xxiii). 

Kanishkapura—Kanikbpur or Kampur, ten miles to the south of Srinagar, It was founded 
by Kanishka, whoin 75 4.p., convened the last Buddhist synod, which gave rise to 
the Saka ora. 

Kautaka-Nagara—Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal, It was visited by 
Chaitanya (Chailanya-Bhégavata, Mndhya, ch. 26). See Katadvipa. 

Kantaraka—.See Arayyaka. 

Kintipori —-|. Identified by Cunningham with Kotwal, twenty miles north of Gwalior 
(Skanda P., Nigar Kh,, ch. 47; Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. LU, p. 308). 2. According to Wright 
(Hist. of Nepal, pp. 9, 154), Kintipurs or Kantipuri is one of the ancient names of Kat- 
mandu in Nepal. 3. The Vishou P. (Pt. TV, ch. 24) places it on the Ganges near 
Allahabad. 

Kavva-Asrama—1. On the bank of the river Malini (the mver Chuki) which flows 
through the districts of Shaharanpur and Oudh ; it was the hermitage of Kangva Muni 
who adopted the celebrated Sakuntalé as his danghter (Kalidisn’s Sakuntald), The 
hermitage of Kanva Muni waa situated 30 miles to the west of Hurdwar, which is called. 
Nidapit in the Salapatha-Bralimaya, xiii, 6, 4,13 (SBE., xliv, p. 309), 2. On the 
river Chambal, four miles to the south-east-of Kota in Rajputana (Af6h., Vana, ch, 52; 
Agni P., ch, 109). This Kanva-israma was also called Dharmméranya. $. On the banks 
of the Narbada (Padma P., Uttara, ch: 94). 


Kainyakubja—l. Kanauj, on the weet bank of the Kalinadi, ubout «ix miles above ite: 


junction with the Ganges in the Farrakhabad district, United Provinces. It was the capital 
ofthe second or Southern Patiohala during the Buddhist period (Dr.. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India, p. 27) and also in the tenth century (Rajasekhara’s Karjniramanjari, Act IIT). 
It was the capital of Gidhi Raji and birth-place of VisvAmitra (Ramayana, Bila K.), 
Buddha preached here on the instability of human existence. It waa visited by Fa Hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang in the beginning of the fifth and the middle of the seventh centuries res- 
pectively. Harshavardhana or Siliditya Ht was the reigning sovereign, when it wis 
visited by Hiven Tsiang in 636 a.p,; he inaugurated the Varsha era in 606 a.p., but 
necording to Max Miiller, Harshavardhana reigned from 610 to 660 a.p. He was the 
contemporary of Muhammad, whose flight from Medina in 422 a.p. gave rise to the 
Hijira era, In his Court flourished Binabhat{s, the author of the Kddamveors and 
Harshacharita, Dhivake, the real author of the Ndgdnanda, and Chandriditya, the versi- 
fier of the Vessantara—Jitaka, The celebrated Bhavabiti was in the court of Yatovar- 
monn-of Kanauj (Stein's Rajalaraagin’, 1, p. 134); he went to Kismira with Lalitaditya 
(672 to 728 A.D.) after the conquest of Kanauj by the latter. Sriharsha wrote the Naisha- 
dha-chayita at the request of Juyachandra. For the ancestors of Jayachandra, see cop- 
perplate grant in JASB., 1841, p. 98. Kanouj had been the capital of the Maukhari 
kings before Harahavardhana transferred hie seat of government from Thincévara 
to this place. The three great monasteries, in one of the chapels of which was enshrined 
a tooth relic of Buddha, were situated to the south-west of the town in what is now called 
LAM Miser Toli (Cunningham : Areh. 8. Rep, I, p. 292). A celebrated temple of Vamana 
existed at Kanyakabja (Padma P., Syishti, ch. 35; Uttara, ch. 63). Tho Rang-mahal 
of the ancient Hindu palace is situated in the south-west angle of the triangular shaped 
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fort, the remains of which still exist ; the palace is said to have been built by Ajaya Pala 
who was killed in 1021 a.p., and it was perhaps from this palace that Prithvi Raj carried 
off Sapyukté (Bhavisiya P., Pratisarga P., Pt., 01, ch. 6). 2. That part of the Kiiveri, on 
which Uragapura (Uraiyur), the capital of Pandya, was situated (sce Mallinatha’s commen- 
tary on Haghueamia, canto vi, v. 59) was called Kinyakubjanadt. 

Ranyd-Tirtha—!. In Kurukshetra. 2. On the Kfveri, 3, Same as Kumari. 

Kapila-Mochata-Tirtha.—l, In Bairdnasi or Benares (Siva P., 1, ch. 49). 2. In Miyi- 
pura (Palma P., Uttara, ch. 51). 3. In Timralipta or Tumluk. 4. In the river 
Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P., Uttara, oh. od). 5. On the river Sarasvati called 
also Auéanasa Tirtha in Kurukshetra (Mf6A., Salya, ch. 40). Genoral Cunningham places 
the holy tank of Kapila-Mochana on tho east bank of Sarasvati river, ten milea to the 
south-east of Sadhora (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XIV. pp. 75, 77). 

Kapila—i. The portion of the river Narbada near its source which issues from the western 
portion of the sacred Kurda, and running for about two miles falls over the descent of | 
seventy feet into what is known as the Kapiladhara (Couson’s Archeological Survey List of 
the Central Provinces, p. 50 ; Padma P., 8yarga, ch. 22). 2. A river in Mysore (Matsya P., 
oh. 22, v.27). 

Kapiladhora—!. ‘l'wonty-four miles to the south-weat of Nasik > it was the licrmitage of 
Kapila, 2. The first fall of the river Narbada from the Amarakantaka mountains. Tho 
Kapili-saigama is near the shrine of Aniareswara on the south bank of the Narbada. 
See Kapila. 

Kapllaprama—|, The hermitage of Kapila Rishi in the island of Sigara near the mouth 
af the Ganges (Brihal-Dharmma P., Madhya, Kh., ch. 22). Tho ruins of a temple dedi- 
cated to him are situated on the south-east corner of one of the minor islands inte which 
tho island of Sagara is divided by creeks and rivers, Sve Sigara-saigama. 2. Same as 
Siddha-pura (2). 

Kapilavastu—The birth-place of Buddho. Tet has been identified by Carlleyle with 
Bhuila in the North-western part of the Basti district, about twenty five miles north-cast 
of Fyzabad. He places Kapilavastu between the Ghagra and the Gandak, from Fyzabad 
to the confluence of these rivers (lrch, 8, Rep., Val. XTT, p. 108). General Cunningham 
identifies it with Nagarkhis on the eastern bank of the Chundo Tal near a large stream 
named Kohina, a tributary of the Riptl, and in the northern division of Oudh beyond 
the GhagrA river ; and he supposes that Mokson is the site of the Lombini garden, where 
Buddha was born. But Dr. Fihrer, on the suggestion of Dr. Waddell, has discovered 
that Kapilavastu lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the Nepalese village 
called Nigliva, north of Gorakpur, situsted in the Nepulese Terai, thirty-cight miles 
north-west of the Uska station of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The 
Lumbini garden has been identified with the Vilage Paderia, two miles north 
of Bhagabaupur. The birth of Buddha occurred under a Sal tree (Shorea rolmata) 
inthe Lumbini garden when Miya Devi, his imother, was travelling from Kapilavasta 
to Roli, He was born according to Prof, Max Miller (fistory of Ancient Sanskrit [ite- 
ralure, p. 208) in 557 n.e., during the reign of Bimbisara of tho Sisuniiga dynasty of 
Magadha, and died in 477 n.c., but according to Prof. Leasen, and the Ceylonese chroni- 
logy, he was born in 623 and died in 543 B.¢., The ruins of Kapilavastu, according to 
Dr. Filhrer, lie eight miles north-west of Paderia: B.C. Mukherji has explored the region 
and identified Kapilavastu with Tilsura, two miles north of Tauliva whieh iy the head. 
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quarters of the provincial government of the Tarai, and three and half miles to the south- 
west of Nigliva. The town of Kapilavastu comprised the present villages of Chitra-dei 
Ramghat, Sandwa and Tilaura, of which the last mentioned place contained the fort and 
the palace within it. It is situated on the east bank of the Bangaiga, which has 
been identified with the Bhagirathi, on the bank of which, according to some autho- 
rities, Kapilavastu was situated. He has identified Lumbini-vana with Rummin-dei 
which is a corruption of Lummini-devi, ten miles to the east of Kapilavastu and two miles 
north of Bhagabanpur, and about a mile to the north of Paderia. The inscription found 
there on the pillar of Asoka leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of the identification. It 
distinctly mentions the name as “ Lummini-gima ” and contains atemple of Maya Devi, 
He has identified also Sarakipa (Arrow-well) with Piprava, which also contains the stupa 
in which the Sakyas of Kapilavastu enshrined the one-eighth share of Buddha’s relics 
obtained by them after his death. He identifies Kanaka-muni or Kanagamana-Buddha’s 
birth-place Sobhavatinagara with Araura, a yojana to the east of Tilaura, and Kraku- 
chandra’s birth-place Khemavatinagara with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura. 
He has identified the Nyagrodha monastery witlr the largest mound to the south of Lori- 
Kudan, which is one mile to the east of Gutiva, and one and a half miles west of Tauliva, 
and has also identified the place of massacre of the Sakyas by Virudhaka with Sagarwa, 
two miles to the north of Tilaura-kot (Mukherji’s Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, ch. 6). 
Buddha, when he revisited Kapilavastu at the request of his father Suddhodana who 
had sent Udiayi called also Kaluda to invite him, dwelt in the Nigrodha garden, where he 
converted his son Rahula and his step-brother Nanda. It was also in this Nyagrodharama 
Vihara that he refused to convert to Buddhism his step-mother Prajipati and other 
Sakya princesses, though at the request of Ananda, he converted them afterwards in 
Vaisali. The names of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha are 
to be found in the Introduction to the Mahdvamsa by Turnour. The Sakyas, including 
the Koliyans, had republican form of government like the Vajjians including the 8 clans, 
the Lichchhavis of Vaisali and others, and the Mallas of Kusindraand Pava. They elected 
a chief who was called Raja and who presided over the state. They carried on their 
' business in a public hall called Mote Hall (Santhag4ra). Suddhodana, Buddha’s father, 
was anelected president (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 19). The contemporaries of 
Buddha outside India were the prophet Ezekiel and king Josiah in Jerusalem, Crcesus in 
Lydia, Cyrus in Persia, Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Epimenides, Draco, Solon, Aésop, 
Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Pisistratus in Greece, Psammeticus in 
Egypt and Servius Tullius in Rome. Ahasuerus reigned thirty years after Buddha’s 
death (Spence Hardy’s Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, Introduction, p. xxx). 
Kapisa—1l. Kushan, ten miles west of Opian, on the declivity of the Hindu-kush: ip 
short, the country to the north of the Kabul river was Kapisa, the Kipin of the Chinese 
travellers. Julian supposes the district to have occupied the Panjshirand Tagao valleys in 
the north border of Kohistan (Beal’s 2.W.C., I, p. 55n). It is the K4pisi of Panini. 
Ptolemy places Kapisa (wo and half degrees northwards from Kabura or Kabul (JASB., 
1840, p. 484). According toSir KR. G. Bhandarkar, Kapis&é was North Afghanistan: the 
country to the north of the Kabul river (Ind. Ant., I, 22). According to Prof. Lassen, 
Kapisa is the valley of the Gurbad river (JASB., 1839, p. 146), The town of Kapisi 
was once the capital of Gandhara (Rapson’s Anc. Ind., p. 141). It has been identified 
with Afghanistan (Jrd, Ant.,, I, 1872, p. 22). 2 The river Subarnarekha in Orissa 








(Raghuvamsa,C. IV, v. 38; Lassen’s Ind. All., Map), but Mr. Pargiter correctly identifies 
Kapisa with the river Kasai which flows through the district of Midnapur in ' Bengal 
(Ancient Countries in Eastern India in JASB., Vol. LXVI, Pt. I, 1897, p. 85; A. Ch.., 
p. 197). 

Kapisthala—It is called Kavital by Alberuni (Alberuni’s Jndia, I, p. 206) which has 
been corrupted into Kaithal. Kapishthala of the Brihat-samhitad (xiv, v. 4) 18 
the Kambistholoi of Arrian, Kaithal is situated in the Karnal district, Panjab. It is 
said to have been founded by Yudhishthira, In the centre of the town is an 
extensive lake. 

Kapisthala—Same as Kapishthala. 

Kapitha—Identified by General Cunningham (Ane. Geo., p. 369), according to Hiuen 
Tsiang’s description, with Sankisa or Séiki&sya, forty miles south-east of Atranji and fifty 
miles north-west of Kanauj. See Sankasya. , 

Kapivati—The Bhaigu, a branch of the Ramganga (Lassen’s Jnd. Alt., U, p. 524 ; Raméayana, 
Bk, Il, ch. 71). | 

Kara—The hermitage of Agastya, said to be situated in the Southern Ocean; it may be 
‘dentified with Kolkai, the Kael of Marco Polo on the mouth of the Tambraparni in 
Tinnevelly (Speyer’s Jétakaméld—the story of Agastya). 

Karahitaka—Karada, in the district of Satara in the Provinee of Bombay onthe confluence 
of the Krishna and the Koina, about forty miles north of Kolhapur ; it was conquered by 
Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 31 ; Zp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 232; Bhandar- 
kar’s Karly History of the Dekkan, sec. IIT). It was the capital of the Silahara kings 
and the residence of the Sinda family who claimed to belong to the Naga-vamsa, being the 
descendants of Vasuki; for their history, see Ep. Ind., Vol. IL, p, 231. Vikramaditya 
II, king of Kalyana, married Chandralekha, the daughter of a Silhara prince of Karaha- 
taka (Vikramdéakadeva-charita, vii). Karahataka was the capital of the country called 
Kardshtra (Shanda P., Sahyadn kh.). 

Karakalla—Karachi, in Sindh: Krokala of Megasthenes. 

Karapatha—Karabagh, or Kalabagh, or Baghin, as it is now called, on the right or west 
bank of the Indus, at the foot of the Salt range locally called Nili hill in the Bannu dis- 
trict. It is mentioned in the Raghuvaméa (XV, v. 90) as the place where Lakshmana's 
son Aiigada was placed as king by his uncle Ramachandra when he mace a division of his 
empire before his death. It is the “Carabat” of Travernier. But the distance he gives 
from Kandahar does not tally with its actual distance from that place (Travernier's 
Travels, Ball’s Ed., Vol. 1, p. 91). Butit should be observed that there is a town called 
Karabagh on the route from Kandahar to Ghazni, 35 miles south-west from the latter place. 
The surrounding district called also Kfrabagh is remarkably fertile (Thornton's 
Gazetteer of the Countries Adjacent to India). It is called Karupatha in the Rdmdyana 
(Uttara K., ch. 115). The Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 93), however, says the Lakshmana's 
sons were placed in the country of Madra, which is evidently a mistake for Malla of 
the Ramdyana (Uttara, ch. 115). Itis perhaps Kailavata of the Brihaisamhitd (ch. 14). 
For a description of Kalabagh or Baghan, see JASB., 1838, p. 25. 

Kirashtra—The country was situated between the Vedavati on the south and the 
Koina or Koyan’ on the north (Skanda P., Sahyadri Kh.). It included the district of 
Satira :its capital was Karahataka (Ind. Ant., V, 1876, p. 25). 








Karaskara—The country of the Karaskaras is in the south of India (M/bh., Karna, 
44; Baudhayana, I, 1, 2; Matsya P., 113). Perhaps it is Karakal in South Kanara, 
Madras Presidency, famous for the Jaina and Buddhist pilgrims, which accounts for its 
being condemned as a place of pilgrimage. 

Karatoya—l. A sacred river which flows through the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
and Bogra. It formed the boundary between the kingdoms of Bengal and Kamardpa 
at the time of the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. $9): see Sadaniira. It flowed through the 
ancient Pundra (Skanda P.). It is called Karatoyaé and Kurati. 2. A river near the 
Gandhamadana mountain (Mbh. Anué., ch. 25). 

Karavana—Karvan in the territory of the Gaikwar, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 miles 
north-east of Miyagam railway station. Nakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata sect of 
Saivism, flourished between the 2nd and Sth century A.D. His chief shrine of Siva 
called Nakulisa or NakuleSvara (see Devt P., ch. 63) was at Karvan. The special holi- 
ness attached to the Narbada and its pebbles as Lingas is probably due to the neigh- 
bourhood of this shrine of Karvan (Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujarat, pp. 
83, 84). Same as Kayavarohana. 

Karavirapura—l. It has been identified with Kolhapur in the Province of Bombay 
(Madhura Kavisarma’s Archdvatdrasthala-vaibhava-darpanam ; Padma P., Uttara Kh., 
ch. 74; Ramdas Sen's Aitihasika Rahasya, 3rd ed., Pt. Il, p. 276). It is locally called 
Karvir, Krishna met here Parasurama, and killed its king named Srigfla. Same as 
Padméavati on the river Venva, a branch of the Krishna (Harivamsa, th. 9). The temple 
of Maha-Lakshmi is situated at this place (Devt-Bhdgavata, vii, chs. 30, 38; Matsya P.., 
ch. 13). In the eleventh century it was the capital of the Silahara chiefs. For the 
genealogy of the QiljAhdra dynasty of Kolhapur, see Ep. Ind., vol. TIT, pp. 208, 211, 213. 
Tt appears from an inseript ‘on that Kshullakapura is another name for Kolhapur. (Zp. 
Ind., Voi. TI, p. 209). 2 The capital of Brahmivartta : it was situated on the river 
Drishadvati (Kalika P., chs. 48, 49). 

Karddama-Asrama.—Sitpur or Sidhpur (Siddhapura) in Gujarat, the hermitage of Rishi 
Karddama and birth-place of Kapila. The hermitage of the Rishi was situated on 
the bank of the Bindusarovara caused by the tears of Vishnu (Bhagavata P., Bk. Il, ch. 
21). The town itself is situated on the north bank of the river Sarasvati in the Kadi 
district of the Baroda S¥ate, sixty-four miles north of Ahmadabad. | 

Karkotaka-Nagara—!. Karra, forty-one miles north-west of Allahabad, It is one of 
the Pithas where Sati’s hand is said to have fallen (Fithrer’s MAZ.). 2. Perhaps 
Arakan (Rakia) on the “opposite side of Timralipta across the eastern sea, v.¢e., the Bay 
of Bengal (Kath4-saril-sdgara, Pt. 1, ch. 18 ; Tawneys trans., Vol. I, p. 136). 

Karmanisi—1l. ‘The cursed river, the water of which is considered by the Hindus to be 
polluted, being associated with the sins of Trisaiku, the protégé of Rishi Visvamitra (Vdyi 
P., ch. 88, v. 113). The river ts on the western limit of the district of Shahabad in the 
former province of Bengal and forms the boundary of Bihar and the United Provinces. 
It issues from a spring situated in a village called Sarodak (Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. 
I, p. 400). 2. Asmall rill in Baidyanatha (see Chitabhumi). 

Karmamanta—Kamta, near Comilla, in the district of ipirf, Bengal, It was the 
capital of Samatats at the time of the Khadga kings (J ASB., 1914, p. 87). 

Karna-Ganga.—The river Pendar, a tributary of the Alakainand4 in Garwal. 
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Karnaki—A town on the Narbada, It is mentioned as Karnika in the Srihat-Siva P., 
I, ch. 75. It is perhaps the modern Karnall near the junction of the Narbada and the 
Uri ; see Erand! and Bhadrakarya (I). 

farnakubja—Junigad in Kathinwad ; 1b is situated in Antargraha-kshotra (Shanda #., 
Prabhisa Kh, ), 

Kamapura—Near Bhagalpur, now called Karnagad (see Champapuri). According to 
Yule, Karnagad is the Kartinagar of Ptolemy (J 4SB., Vol. XVIII, p. 890). 

Karna-Suvatna—Kinsonai, now called Ringim4yi in the district of Murshidahad, on ‘the 
right bank of the Bhigirathi, six miles south of Berhampur, in Benga (Kubjihe Tantra, 
ch.7; JASB., XXTI, 281). Tt was the former capital of Bengal nt the time of eee 
Tt was at the request of Adisura that Bira Simha, king of Kanauj, sent five Brilma 
Bhattaniriyana, Daksha, Sriharsha (the author of the MaishadAa-charita), Cubandads, 
and Vedayarbha, to Bengal to perform his sacrifice according to the Vedas. Bhatta- 
niriyans, the author of the drama Veni-samidra, is considered by some to have 
flourished sf the court of Dharma Pilla of the Pala dynasty, Even the name of 
Kinsoni has become antiquated, and the town is now known by the name of Réagimiti. 
Captain Layard says that Riigamiti was anciently called Kainsonipuri, and the remains 
of the greater part of the palace with its gate and towers are distinctly traceable, although 
the site ia now under cultivation (J ASZ,, Vol. XXII, 1853, p. 281), Kar | 
also the eapital of Sasdaka or Narendra, the last of the Gupta kings cad the oread 
persecutor of the Buddhists, who reigned in Bengal at the latter part of the atxth century, 
and it was he who treacheroualy killed RAjyavarddhann, elder brother of Harsha Deva 
or Siliditya IT of Kananj, as related in the Haraha-charifa. Tho kingdom of Karna- 
suvarnn was situated to the west of the Bhigirath? and included Murshidabad, Bankura, 
Burdwan, and Hugli. The earth of Riighmiti ia red, and the tradition is thot 
Ribhishana, brother of RAvana, being invited toa feast by a poor Brahman at Raagimati. 
rained down gold on the ground as a token of gratitude and hence the earth is red (On 
the Banks of the Bhagirathi by Rev. J. Lang in Cal. Review, Vol. VI). This is « figurative 
way of stating the immense profit which Bengal derived from its trade with Ceylon in 
precious stones, pearls, &e. (K. Ch., pp. 180, 223), Dr. Waddell identifies Karna-suvarno 
with Kifichannagar (KAnson-nagara) near Burdwan in Bengal (Dr. Waddell'a Discovery 
of the Exact Site of Asoka's Classic Capital of Pataliputm, p. 27). 

Karnita—Part of the Carnatic between Ramnad and Seringapatam, It is another name 
for Kuntaladesa, the capital of which was Kalyiinapura: see Kuntala-dess. According 
to the Tari Tantra, it waa the same as Mahirishtra, and extended from Biman&tha to 
Stirahgam. Dvara-samudra was a capital of Karnfita. The kingdom of Vijayanagar 
was also called Karnaja (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV), But see Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol. VIT, p. 377 (1886), in which Kanara is said to be Karnita-cdeia, including Mysore, 
it and part of the Ceded Distriots, ‘The Mysore State was called Karnataka (JRAS., 

12, p. 483), 

Karnavati—]. The river Kane in Bundelkhand (Arch. 8, Rep., Vols. land XXIT), But this 
name does nob appear in any Purdia. See Syeni and Suktimati. 2. Ahmadabsd in 
Gujarat, It was built by Raja Karya Deva of the Solanki race of Anahillapattana ar 
Pattana in Gujarat in the eleventh century (Tawney : Merutuiga’s Prabandhachintdmani, 
Pp. 80, 97n). Abmad Shah made it his capital after conquering it, It was also called 
Srinayar. It is the Rajanagara of the Jainas (Antiquities of Kuthiawad and Kachh by Bur- 
eras s MW. Cousen’s Revised Lists af Antiquarian Remaina inthe Bombay Presidency, Vol. 111). 
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Karniki—The Coleccok, a branch of the Kaveri. Both these rivers z 
(Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

Kartripura—The kingdom of Kartripnra included Kumaun, Almorah, Garwaland Kangra 
(JRAS., 1898, p. 188). It was conquered by Samudra Gupta. Mr. Prinsep supposes 
ib to be Tripura or Tippera (J AS#., 1837, p. 973). Same as Katripura. 

Karttikasyami—See Kumérasvaml. 

eihte Se raiisae or Baidyanith, in the district of Kumaun, about §0 miles 
from Almora. It is also called Karttikapura (Devt P.. ch. 9; also Dr, Fohrer’s Monu- 
mental Antiquities and Inacripliona). 

Karupatha—Same os Karapatha, 

Kartra—ee Korura. 

Karusha—Two countries by the name of Karusha are mentioned, one in the east and the 
other in the west. I. Same as Adhirdja, the kingdom of Dantavakra (Harivamsa, ch. 
106). In the Mahibhdrata tt has been named between Matsya and Bhoja (Bitshma P., 
ch. 9), Inthe Purdnas, itis mentioned asa country on the back of the Vindhyé range. 
Acoording to Mr. Pargiter, Karasha lay south of Kat and Vatsa between Chedi on the 
west and Magadha on the east, enclosing the Kaimur hills : in short, the country of Rewi 
(JASH., 1895, p. 255; JRAS., 1014, p. 271; Pinini'’s Sifra, IV, I, 178), Same as 
Karusha. 2. A portion of the district of Shahabad in Bihar (Rdmdyoga, J., ch. 24). 
According to tradition, the southern portion of the district af Shahabad between the 
river Sona and Karmanisi was called Karukh-deéa or Karushadesa (Martin’s EBaatern 
frdia, Vol. IT, p. 405). Vedagarbhapuri or modern Buxar was situated in Karusha 
(Brahmanda P., Pirva Kh., ch. 5). 3. Tt was another name for Pundra (Bhdgavata, 
X,, ch. 66), 

Karusha—Same as Karusha: Rewi. 

Kashtha-Mandapa—RKitmandu, the capital of Nepal, founded by Rij& Gunakimadeva 
in 723 aD, at the junction of the Bagmati and Vishnumati rivers. It waa anciently 
colled Maitju-Patan (see Mafijupatan), after Maijuari, who is said to have founded it. 
Mafiyjusri was esteemed by the northern Buddhista as their Viévakarmi or celestial 
architect (Hodgson's Lilerature and Reliyion of the Buddhists, p. 62). According to the 
Seyambhu Puriea, he was an historical personage who introduced Buddhism into Nepal. 
Kiitmindn is also called Kantepura (Wright's History of Nepal, p. 9). 

Kasi—Benares. Kasi was properly the name of the country, of which Benares was the capi- 
tal (Fa Mian; also Apannaka Jiitaka in the Jdtakas (Fausholl’s ed.) p. 98; Mobh., Bhishma, 
ch. §; HKadmdyrna, Uttara, ch. 48). At the time of Buddha, the kingdom of Kilai was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Kosala (Lohichcha Sutta in the Dialogues of the 
Buddha, pp. 291, 292). See Baranasi. 

Kasmira—Kismir (Srahma P., ch. 54). Itis said to have been originally colonised by 
Rasyapa, and the hermitage of the Rishi is still pointed out in the Hari mountain near 
Srinagar. Butsee Kasyapapura, He gave his name to Kasgar and Kasmir, and to the 
people originally called KAsas or Kassias, Vishu is said to have incarnated in Kaamira as 
the fish (Malsya-avatdra), and bound the ship (Nau) (into which form Durga had conver- 
ted herself to aave the creatures from destruction in the great deluge) to the western. 
mort and highest peak of the three anawy peaks situated on the west of Banhal Pass in 
the eastern portion of the Pir Panteal range: hence thia peak is called Naubendhana- 
firtha. This the Nivaprabhrathéana of the Atharva-Veda and the Manorav vagarpana 
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of the Satapatha-Brdhmana (Macdonell’s Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, p. 144). At 
the foot of this peak is the Kramasara lake (now called Konsarnég) which marks a 
foot-step (Krama) of Vishnu (Satapatha-Brahmana in SBEH., XII; Mbh., Vana, ch. 186 ; 
Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangini, TI, p. 392). Vishnu is also said to have incarnated as the 
boar ( Vardha-avatéra) at Baramula, thirty-two miles from Srinagar on the right bank of 
the Vitasta (see Sokara-kshetra). Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named 
Majjhantika in 245 B.c. (Mahdvamsa, ch. XII). For the history of Kasmir, see Kalhana’s 
Rajataringint. It appears from the Jataka stories that Ka4smir once formed a part of 
the kingdom of Gandhara (Jdtakas, Cam. Ed., Vol. III, pp. 222, 229). 

Kasyapapura—Wilson supposes that the name of Kasmir is derived from Kasyapapura, 
the town of Rishi Kasyapa, the Kaspapyros of Herodotos. Dr. Stein, however, is of opinion 
that Kasmir was never called Kagyapapura, but it was always called Kasmira (Dr. Stein’s 
Ancient Geography of Kasmir, pp. 11, 62). Kaspairia of Ptolemy has been identified with 
Multan. For the legend how the lake Satisara was desecrated and Kasmira was created 
by Kagyapa, see Rajatarangini (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangini, Vol. I, p. 5). 1. The hermit- 
age of Rishi Kasyapa was on the Hari mountain, three miles from Srinagar. 2. Multan 
was also called K&syapapura, the Kaspeira of Ptolemy, being founded by KAsyapa, 
the father of Hiranyakasipu (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 298). 

Kasyapi-Ganga—The river Sabarmati in Guzerat (Padma Purdna, Uttara, ch. 52). 

Katadvipa—Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal (McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187; Wilford in Asia. Rev., V., p. 278). It is 
a sacred place of pilgrimage to the Vaishnavas, where Chaitanya at the age of 24 embraced 
Dandism after leaving his father’s home, being initiated into its rites by a Gossain named 
Kegava Bharati. The hairs cut off from his head on the occasion have been preserved 
in a little temple. Katwa was called Murshidganj after the name of Murshid Kuli Khan, 
Nawab of Murshidabad. The old fort of Katwa where Ali Verdi Khan defeated the 
Mahrattas, was situated on a tongue of land between the Ajai and the Bhagirathi 
(Bholanauth Chunder’s T'ravels of a Hindoo, Vol. 1; Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, Madhya Kh.). 
Chaitanya’s autograph is preserved in a village called Dadur, 14 miles to the south of 
Katwa. Same as Kantakanagara and Kantaka-dvipa, the gradual corruptions of which 
are Kata-dvipa, Katadia, and Katwa. Krishnadés Kaviraj, the author of the Chaitanya- 
charitamrita lived at Jhamatpur, 4 miles to the north of Katwa; Nannur, 16 miles tothe 
south-west of Katwa in the district of Birbhum, was the birth-place of the Vaishnava 
poet Chandidas. 

Katripura—Tripura or Tipara (Allahabad Inscription) ; but Mr. Oldham supposes that the 
kingdom of Katripura included Kumaun, Almora, Garwal, and Kangra (JRAS., 1898, 
p. 198). Same as Kartripura. 

Kaulam—Quilon in Travancore, once a great port on the Malabar coast (Yule’s Marco Polo, 
Vol. Il, p. 313, note). 

Kauninda—See Kuninda. 

Kausambi—Kosambi-nagar or Kosam, an old village on the left bank of the Jamuna, about 
thirty miles to the west of Allahabad. Itwas the capital of Vamsadesa or Vatsyadeaa, the 
kingdom of Udayana, whose life is given in the Brihat-Katha and Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 
Ii,ch. I. The Ratndvali, a drama by Harsha Deva, places its scene at Kausimbi 
(see Hastinapura). Buddha dwelt in the Ghosita-irama of Kausimbi (Chullavagga, 
pt. 1, ch. 25). Udayana or Udena, as he was called by the Buddhists, was the son of 
King Parantapa : he married Vasuladatté or VAsava-datt@, daughter of Chanda Prajjota 
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called also Mah4sena (Sriharsha’s Priyadarsikd, Acts I, III), king of Ujjayini. He was 
converted to Buddhism by Pindola (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 7), and it was 
Udayana who first made an imageof Buddha who was his contemporary. The image was 
of sandal-wood, five feet in height. The second image was made by Prasenajit, king 
of Kogala, who was also a contemporary of Buddha. It was made of gold (Dr. Edkin’s 
Chinese Buddhism, p. 49), but according to Fa Hian, Prasenjit’s image was also made 
of Gogirsha Chandana (sandal-wood), The Vdsavadattd by Subhandu, probably written 
at the beginning of the 9th century a. D., relates the story of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana. Vararuchi, called also KatyAyana, the author of the Vdrttikas, is said to have 
been born at Kausimbiand became the minister of Nanda, king of P&ataliputra 
(Kathd-sarit-sdgara, I, ch. 3). 

Kausiki—1. The river Kusi (Rémdyana, Adi, ch. 34; Bardha P., ch. 140). According 
to tradition, the Kusi in remote ages passed south-east by the place where Tajpur is now 
situated, and thence towards the east until it joined the Brabmaputra, having no com- 
municatian with the Ganges. When the Kusi joined the Ganges, the united mass of water 
opened the passage now called the Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathi from 
Songli (Suti) to Nadia was then left comparatively dry (Martin’s astern India, 
Ill, p. 15). This junction must have taken place at some period between the third 
century A.D., when the Sultanganj Jahnu was established, and the 7th century a.p. At 
Jot-narahari, the Kusi joins the Ganges, and the junction isa place of pilgrimage (Martin’s 
Eastern India, III, p. 84). 2. A branch of the Drishadvati (Chitang) in Kurukshetra 
(Vamana P., ch. 34). 

Kauéiki-Kachehha—tThe district of Purnea. 

Kausiki-Sangama—l. The confluence of the Kusiand the Ganges on the opposite side 
of Kahalgaon and to the north of Patharghata in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. 
9. The confluence of the rivers Drishadvati and the Kauaiki (Padma P., Svarga Kh., 
ch. 12). The confluence is near the village of Balu on the Rakshi river, 17 miles to the 
south of Thanesvara. (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 88.) 

Kautalakapura—Same as Kuntalakapura (Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 53). 

Kaveri—l. The Kaveri, a river in southern India which rises from a spring called Chandra- 
tirtha (Kirma P., Il, ch. 37) in the Brahmagiri mountain in Coorg (Skanda P., 
Kaveri Mahat., chs. 11-14; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, III, pp. 8 and 85). The Kaveri- 
fall at Sivasamudra is one of the most picturesque sights in southern India. 2. The 
northern branch of the Nerbuda near Mandhata (Omkaranatha) mentionedinthe Purdnas 
(Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 8; Matsya P., ch. 188). The junction of the Nerbuda 
and the Kaveri is considered to be a sacred place. | 

Kayabarohana—Same as Karavana (Skanda P., Prabhisa Kh., I, ch. 79). 

Kedara—Kedaranitha, situated on the southern side of the junction of the Mandakini 

and the Dudhgaigd. The temple of the Kedaranitha, one of the twelve great Liigas 

of Mahadeva, is built on a ridge jutting out at right angle from the snowy range of the 

Rudra Himalaya below the peak of the Mahapantha in the district of Garwal, United 

Provinces (see Amareivara). A sacred stream called Mandakini or the Kali-gatga has 

its rise about two days’ journey from Kedarnatha from a lake which is said to pro- 

duce blue lotus, and it joins the Alakananda at Rudrapraydga. It requires eight 
days to go from Kedara to Badrinath, although the distance along a straight line 
between them is short. It is 15 or 16 days’ journey from Haridvara to Kedarnatha, 
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The peak of Kedirnitha is said in the Siva Purdea (Pt. I, ch. 47), to be situated at 
Badarika-iarama. The worship of Kediranitha is said to have been established by 
the Pandavas (see Paficha-kedira). Close to the temple Ig a precipice called Bhai- 
rab Jhimp, where devotees committed suicide by flinging themselves from the 
summit, (Dr. Pihrer’s MAI, Imperial Gazetteer, Vol, VII, #.v. Kedarnath). Snaika- 
rachirya died at this place (Midhavichiirya’s Sankeravijaye, oh. 16), Near the 
temple is a Kunda called Reta-Kunda where KaArttiko is said to have been born. 
(Shanda P., Maheévara Kii,, I, 27: I, 20). Ushi-math is $2 miles lower; it contains 
the images of MAndhata and the five Pandavas. 

Kekaya—A country between the Bias ond the Sutlej. lt was the kingdom of the 
father of Kaikeyi, one of the wives of Daduratha, king of Ayodhyi (Rdmdayana, 
Ayodhya, ch. 68), See Girivrajapura (IT). 

Kerala—The Malabar coast (Wilson’s Mdlatt and Médhava). It comprised Malabar, 
Travancore, and Kanara (RAmdyasa, Kishk., ch. 41) terminating at Cape Comorin on 
the sonth and Goa on the north. It is the country of the Nairs. It is sometimes 
used a8 synonymous with Chera{Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164 and Jndian Coins, p, 
36; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, sec. IIT). In fact Kerala is the Kanarese 
dialectal form of the more ancient name of Chera (Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of 
India; s.v, Chera). Sankarachirya, tho celobrated reformer, was born at KAladi on the 
bank of the river Puri at the foot of the mountain called Brisha in Kanara (Kerala); 
is father was Sivaguru and his grandfather was Vidyidirija, See Chittambalam. In 
the Mackenzie Manuscripts, the capital of Keraladcsa ix said to be Ananta-Sayanam. 
Parasurima is said to have caused Brihmayas to inhabit thie country (JASB,, 
1838, pp. 183, 128). Gibbon says ‘* Every year about the summer solstice, a flect of 
120 vessels aailed from Myas Hormas, a port of Egypt on the Red Sca, The const 
of Malabar or the island of Ceylon was the usual term of their navigation, and it was 
in those markets, that the merchants from the more remote parte of Asia expected 
their arrival. This flect traversed the ocean in about forty daya by the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons.” The Kollam era which ia in use in Travancore and , 
Malabar, and which commenced in 824 a.p., is a modification of the Saptarshi era 
(Ind. Ant., Vol. XXVI, p. 118). 

Keralaputra—See Ketalaputra. 

Kesavati—The Vishnumati river in Nepal, o tributary of the Bigmati (Wright’s Huai. 
of Nepal, pp. 81, 89). It forms four out of the fourteen great Tirthas of Nepal by ite 
junction with four rivers. The names of the four Tirthae are Kama, Nirmala, Akara, 
and Jugana. But according to the Seayambhu Purdta (ch. iv), ite junction with the 
rivera Bimalavati Bhadranadi, Svarnavati, Pipanisini, and Kanakavatl form the sacred 
Tirthas called Manoratha, Nirmala (or Triveni), Nidhans, Ji‘ina and Chintamani respec- 
tively. 

Ketakivatia—Baidyanith in the Santal Parganas in Bengal (Dr. B.L. Mitra’s On the Tem- 
plea of Deoghar in JASE., 1883, p. 172), 

Ketalaputra—Same as Kerala or Chern (Asoka’s Girnar Inscription; Bhandarkar's Early 
History of the Dekkan, sec, TI, p, 10). It comprised the Malabar Coast, south of the 
pence (V.A. Smith's Barly History of India, p. 164); it was also called 

alapu 


Ketumala-Varsha—Turkestan and the lands watered by the river Chaksu or Oxus (Vishnu 
P., ch. 2; Mérkandeya P., ch. 59). In oriental history, Turkestan is called Deshti 
Kiptchak from the Kiptchaks who are the primitive Turkish race. It comprises Kharezm 
(called also Urgendj) as the Khanat of Khiva is called, the Khanat of Bokhara, and the 
Khanat of Khokand called also Fergana. Up to the time of Zenghis Khan's conquest 
in 1225, Bokhara, Samarkhand, Merv, Karshi (Naksheb), and Balkh (Um-ul-Bilad, the 
mother of cities) were regarded as belonging to Persia, although the government of 
Khorasan (the district of the sun as it was then called) was under Bagdad (Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia, ch. XII, and pp. 339, 367). 

Khajjurapura—Khajraha, the capital of the Chandels, in Bundelkhand. 

Khalatika-Parvata—The Barabar hill in the Jahanabad sub-division of the district of 
Gaya, containing the Satghara and Nigarjuni caves of the time of Asoka and his grandson 
Dagaratha. It is about 7 miles east of the Bela station of the Patna-Gaya Railway. 
Khalatika is evidently a corruption of Skhalatika or Slippery (Corpus Inscriplionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I, p. 32). Some of the inscriptions on the cave show that Dasaratha 
gave certain cave-hermitages to the Ajivakas (a sect of naked ascetics). The Ajivakas 
are also mentioned in the seventh pillar-edict of Asokaissued in the twenty-ninth year of 
his reign (Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 39). For a description of the Barabar 
Hill Caves, see JASB., 1847, pp. 401 and 594 (Nagarjunicaye). To the south and near 
the foot of the hill are the seven rock-cut caves called the Satghara. Out of these seven 
caves, three are on the Nagirjuni hill. There is also a sacred spring called Patalganga. 
Not far from it, is the Kawadol hill (see gilabhadra Monastery). 

Khandava-Prastha—Same as /ndraprastha : old Delhi (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 207). 

Khandava-Vana—Mozuffarnagar, at a short distance to the north of Mirat included in 
ancient Kurukshetra. It is one of the stations of the North-Western Railway. Arjuna, 
one of the Pandavas, appeased the hunger of Agni, the god of Fire, at this place (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 225). The name was applied to a great portion of the Mirat division from 
Bulandshahar to Saharanpur (Hardwar in the Cal. Review of 1877, p. 67). Khandava- 
vana was situated on a river called Asvaratha (Mbh., Vana, ch. 160). According to the 
Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 64), Khandava-vana was situated on the Jamuna, and Indra- 
prastha, called also Khandava-prastha, was a part of it. 

Kharki—Aurangabad. 

Kharosthra—Kashgar (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 404). The ancient 
alphabets called Kharosthi were introduced from this country into India. It is situated 
in that part of Turkestan which is called Lesser Bucharia. It was conquered by Jengiz 
Khan, and upon the division of his empire, it fell to the share of his son Jagatai; it 
was then conquered by Tamerlane, and in 1718 by the Chinese (Wright’s Marco Pole). 

Khasa—The country of the Khasas was on the south of Kasmir, and extended from 
“ Kastvar in the south-east to the Vitasta in the west’, and it included the hill states 
of Rajapuri and Lohara. The Khaéas are identical with the present Khakha (Dr. Stein’s 
Rajatarangini, Vol. Il; Ancient Geography of Kasmir, p. 430; and Markandeya P., 
ch. 57). 

KhattAnga-Prapata—The celebrated water-fall of the river Sarasvati in Kanara near 
Hunabar, not far from Mangalore. The sound of the fall is terrible. 

Khemavatinagara—The birth-place of the Buddha Krakuchchhanda or Krakuchandra 

(Svayambhi: P., ch. 4). It was also called Khema (Dipavamsain JASB, 1838, p. 793). 

It has been identified with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura in the Nepalese 

Tarai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 55). According to Fa 

Hian, Krakuchandra’s birth-place was Napeikea or Nabhiga. 
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Khetaka—Kaira, 20 miles south of Ahmedabad, on the river Vetravati (present Vatrak) 
in Gurerat, described in the Padma P., (Uttara Kh., ch. 51; Dasaktumdracharila, 
ch. 6 and Ganningham's Anc, Geo., p. 492). See Kaehohha. For a description of the 
town, see Bishop Heber's Narrative of a Journey, Vol. IT, p. 166. It contains a Jaina 
temple. 

Kbliragrama—Twenty miles north of Burdwan in Bengal. It is one of the Pithas, where 
a toe of Sati’s right foot is said to have fallen. The name of the goddess is Jogidhya. 

Khuraste—Khorasan in Central Asia: it wos celebrated for its fine breed of horses 
(Agvachikitsitam, ch. 2, by Nakula ; see also Ward's History of the Hindoos, 2nd ed., Vol. 
I, p. 558). 

Kikata—Magadha (Vayu P., ch. 105; Rig-Veda, TIT, 53, 14). According to the (Tard 
Tantra, the name of Kikata was applied to the southern part of Magadha from 
Mount Varaga to Gridhrakuta (Ward's History of the Hindoos, Vol. 1, p. 558). 

Kilkils—Kilagila, the capital of Kohkana (Garrett's Classical Diclionarys. v. Kailakila). 
Sce BakAtaka and KalighAta, 

Kimmritya—The Kaimur range, between the rivera Sone and Tons. ‘This range is 2 ai 
of the Vindhya hilla (Hooker's Himalayan Journals, Vol. I, p. 28). It commences near 
Katiigi in the Jubbulpore district and runs throngh the state of Rewa and the district 
of Shahabad in Bihar. Same as Kalra-mall. Perhaps the names of Kimmritya and 
Kaimur are derived from Kumaéro-rijya, o kingdom which was close to Chedi (iMfbh., 
Sabha, ch. 30). 

Kimpurusha-Deia—Nepal. 

Kiragrama—Baijnath in the Punjab; it contains the temple of Baidyanitha, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage (Siva P., cited in the Arch. §, Rep., vol. V, pp. 178, 180) 30 miles 
to the east of Kot Kangra (Zp. Ind., 1, p- 97). Twelve miles to the south-west of 
Baijnath is the temple of Asapuri Devi, situated on the top of a lofty hill. 

Kirata-Desa—Tipiri. The temple of Tripuredvarl at Udaipur in Hill Tipira is one of 
the Pithas (4/4h., Bhishma, ch, 9; Brahma P., ch. 27; Vishnu P., Pt. 2, ch. 3). It 
was the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and included Sylhet and Assam (see Réjamald or 
Chronicles of Tripura in JASB., XTX, 1860, p.636, which contains the history of the 
Tipaéraé Raj). The title of Manikya was conferred upon the Raji named Retnafah by 
the king of Gand, shortly after 1207 a.p., which tithe they have retained ever since. 
The kirits also lived in the Morung, west of Sikkim (Schoff, Peripluzs of he Erylhracan 
Sea, p. 243). They lived in the region from Nepal to the extreme east JRAS., 1908, 
p. 326), 

Kiritakoné —One of the Pithas, situated four miles from Dahipaida in the district of 
Murahidabad. Sati’s crown (hirtia) is said to have fallen ot this place (Tanfrachuddmans; 
P,C. Muozumdar’s Mugnud of Murshidabad). Mr. Beveridge says that it is three miles 
from Murshidabad (Old Places in Murshidabod in the Calculla Review, 1892, p. 208). 

Kishkindhs — About o mile easterly from Nimbapur, « small hamlet in the suburb of 
Bijanugger, lies an oval-shaped heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered by grass and 
other vegetation, The Brahmins aver it to be the ashes of the bones of giant Walli or 
Bali, an impions tyrant slain here by Rima on his expedition to Laika (Ceylon). “— 
JASB., vol. XIV, p. 519. It appears from the accounts of pilgrims that the ancient 
Kishkindha is still called by that name and also by the name of Anagandi. It is a emall 
hamlet situated in Dharwad on the south bank of the river Tuligabhadra near Anagandi, 
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three miles from Bijayanagara (Sewell’s Arch. Surv. of Southern India, T, p. 322) and close 
to Bellary (JRAS., 1894, p. 257). About two miles to the south-west of Kishkindhé 
is the Pampa-sarovara, and tothe north-west of Pampi-sarovara is the Afijana hill, where 
Hanumina was born; Savuari’s hermitage was #0 miles to the west of Kishkindhé. 
Rima killed Ball, the brother of Sugriva, and gave the kingdom of Kishkindh& to the 
latter (Rémdyana, Kishk., ch. 26), Kishkindhd comprises the hills on the opposite 
side of the valley that separate it from Humpi, which are wild congerics of fantastio 

* naked granite rocks with narrow valleys between. In one of these is shown the place 
where the body of Raja BAli was burned; it is o bed of very white carbonate of lime 
(Meadows Taylor's Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, p, 70). 

Kiyana—The river Kane or Ken in Bundelkhand (Lassen). Tt runs throngh the country 
held by the Chandel kings from south to north dividing it into two nearly equal portions 
with the capital cities Mahoba and Khajuraha in the western half and the great forte of 
Kalinjar and Ajayagadh in the eastern half (Arch. 8. Rep,, Vol. AXT, p. 78). Bee 
Syeni, Karn{vati and Suktimat!. The name of Kiyfna is not mentioned in any of the 
Purinas. 

Klisoboras (of the Greeks}—Growse identifies it with Mahivana, six miles to the south 
of MathurA on the opposite bank of the Jamuna (Growse’s Mathuni, p. 270). General 
Cunningham identifies it with BrindAvana (Cunningham's Ano. Geo., p. 375). Vajra 
founded many towns after the name of his grandfather Krishna, ¢.9., Krishnapura. 
Wilkins restores the name to Kalisapura, now called Mugu-nagar by the Musalmans 
(Asia, Res., Vol. V, p. 270). See Ind. Ant., VI, p. 240 note. It is the Caresobara of 
Megasthenes. 

Kodagu—Coorg : a country on the Malabar Coast (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram,, p. 32). 
Same aa Kolagirl [Koragiri of the Vishou P., (ch. 57)). 

Kodaigalura—Cranganore, a town of Malabar : it is practically identical with Mouziris 
of Marco Polo, once a seaport of Malabar. 

Koil—Aligarh in the United Provinces, Balarima is said to have killed here the demon Kol. 

Kokakshetra—The tract of land to the west of the river Kausiki, or Kuzsi, including the 
western portion of the district of Purneain Bengal (Vardha P., ch. 140, vs. 53 and 72). 
lt included the Bardha-kshetra at Nathpur below the Triveni formed by the junction of 
the three rivers Timbar, Aruna, and Suna Kusi. 

Kokamukha—Bardha-kshetra inthe district of Purnea in Bengal on the Triveni above 
Nathpur, where the united Kosis (the Tambar, the Aruna, and Suna) issue into the plains. 
See Mahakausika and Barihakshetra (Vardha P., ch. 140; Nrisisha P., ch. 65). 

Kokila—The river Koil which rises in Chota Nagpur and flows through the district of Shaha- 
bad in Bihar (4s, Hes., XTV, p. 405). 

Kolachala—It has been identified with the Brahmayoni hill in Gaya. It is considered 
to be the same os Kolihala-parvata. But it appears that Kolichala and Kolihala are 
two distinct mountains, and Kolichala may be identified with the Raluhi-pihid (gee 
Makula-parvata). 

Kolagiri—Same as Kodagu (.WbA., Sabha, ch. 30 ; Pargiter's Mdrhand, P., p. 364). 

Kolahala-Parvata—l. The Brahmayoni hill in Gaya (Vayu P., 1, ch. 45; Dr. BR. L. Mitra’s 
Buidha Gayd, pp. 14, 15), including the hill called Munda-prishjha which contains the 
impression of Gadidhara’s feet ({Oid., Il, oh. 50, v.24). 2. A range of hill in Chedi (MbA., 
Adi, ch. 63), Tt has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the KAw4-kol range in Bihar 
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(Arch. 8S. Rep., Vol. VIL, p. 124). But this identification does not appear to be 
correct ; itis the Bandair range on the south-west of Bundelkhand in which the river Ken 
the ancient Suktimati) has its source (Mbh., Adi, ch. 63). 

KolShalapura—Kolar, in the east of Mysore where KArtyaviryarjuna was killed by Paragu- 
rama. It was also called Kolalapura, evidently a contraction of Kolfhalapura (Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions: Intro. xxviii). 

Kola-parvatapura.— Its contraction is Kolapura, at present called Kulia-Pahadapura 
or simply Pahadapura (Kavikaikana Chandt, p. 228) in the district of Nadia in Bengal. 
It is the Poloura of Ptolemy situated near the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges. It is 
not far from Samudragari (ancient Samudragati or “Entrance into the Sea’), which 
according to tradition as preserved in the Navadvtpa-Parikramad (p. 40) of the Vaishnava 
poet Narahari Chakravartti, was the place where Gaiga (the Ganges) united with Samudra 
(the Ocean) in ancient time. 

Kolapura—See Karavirapura (Chaitanya-charitamrita, II, ch. 9). 

Kolhapura—Same as Kolapura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 


Koli—The country of Koli was situated on the opposite side of Kapilavastu across the river 
Rohini; its capital was Devadaha. Koli was the kingdom of Suprabuddha or Aijaniraja, 
whose two daughters Maya Deviand Prajapati alias Gautami were married to Buddha’s 
father Suddhodana. It was also the kingdom of Dandapdni, the brother of Buddha’s 
mother Mayé Devi, whose daughter Gopi or Yasodhara was married by Buddha. The 
kingdom of Koli has been identified with a portion of the district of Basti in Oudh, 
comprising a sacred place called Bardhachhatra (Upham’s Mahdvamsa, ch. I). P. C. 
Mukherji has identified the Rohini with the rivulet Rohin between Rummindei and Koli 
in the Nepalese Terai (The Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, p. 48). Same as Vy4ghrapura. 

Kolkai—The capital of Pandya at the mouth of the river Tambraparni in Tinnevelli, now 
five miles inland : it is the Kael of Marco Polo. It is identified also with Tuticorin (see 
Kalki). It is evidently the Kara of the Buddhist Birth-Story Agastya Jdtaka. It is the 
Kolkhoi of Ptolemy. For an account of Kolkhoi (see Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 309, 
n., and Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian Comparative Grammar, 3rd ed., p. 12). 

Kollaiga—A suburb of Vaisali (Besar) in the district of Mozaffarpur (Tirhut) in which the 
Naya-kula Kshatriyas resided : Mahavira, the Jaina Tirthaikara, belonged to this class 
of Kshatriyas. See Kundagama. 

Koluka—Same as Kulita. 

Kolvagiri—Same as Kolagiri (Agni P., ch. 109) : Coorg. 

Komala—Same as Kamlénka (Vdyu P., I, 37, v. 369). 

Konaditya—Kanarak (Konarka) or Chandrabhaga& in Orissa (Brahma P., ch. 27). See 
Padmakshetra. Same as Konarka, 

Konarka—Same as Padmakshetra and Konaditya. 


Kofiga-desa—The modern Coimbatore and Salem (Mackenzie Manuscripts in JASB., 
1838. p. 105; Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, Intro : p- xli) with some parts of Tinnevelly 
and Travancore Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, p. 209). 

Kongama-desa.—Konkan (J ASB. 1838, p. 187). 

Kongu-desa.—Same as Konga-deéa, 
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Koikana—Same as Parasurama-kshetra (Byihatsamhitd, ch. 14). Its capital was Tana 
(Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). It denotes properly the whole strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 283 note). 

Koakanapura—Anagandi on the northern bank of the Tuigabhadraé. It was the capital 
of the Koikana (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 552). Da Cunha identifies it with Bassein. 
(Da Cunha’s Hist. of Chaul and Bassein, p. 129). 

Kori—Same as Uriyur (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 13). 

Korkai—See Kolkai. 

Korura—1. Between Multan and Loni in the district of Multan, where the celebrated 
VikramAditya, king of Ujjain completely defeated the Sakas in a decisive battle in 533. 
a.p.—the date of this battle is supposed to have given rise to the Samvat era (Alberuni’s 
India, Vol. U1, p. 6). It is also written Karur. According to Mr. Vincent Smith, it was 
Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramfditya and 
became king of Ujjain, but according to others, Yasodharman, the Gupta General usurped 
the sovereign power and assumed the title of VikramAditya after defeating the Scythians 
at Karur. 2. Karur, the ancient capital of Chera, in the Koimbatur district situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the river Amaravati, a tributary of the Kaveri (Cald- 
well’s Introduction to Drav. Comp. Grammar). It is the Karoura of Ptolemy who says 
that it was the capital of Kerobothras (Keralaputra). It was also called Vanji, and it 
is the Tamra-chfida-krora of the Mallikd-mdruia of Dandi. 

Koia—See Kau savati. 

Kosala—Oudh (see Ayodhy4): it was divided into two kingdoms called North Koégala 
(Bahraich district) and Kosala (Ramdyana, Uttara K., ch. 107: Padma P., Uttara, ch. 
68 ; Avadéna Sataka in che Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by Dr. R. L. Mitra). 
The capi-al of the latter was KuésAvati founded by Kusa, and the capital of the former 
was Sravasti. At the time of Buddha, that is, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., 
Kosala was a powerful kingdom which included Benares and Kapilavastu : its capital 
was then Sravasti. But about 300 B.c. it was absorbed into the Magadha kingdom, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra (Patna). 

Kosala-(Dakshina)—Gondwana, including the eastern portion of the Central Provinces 
(Brahma P., ch. 27). Same as Maha-Kosala. At times, its boundaries extended much 
to the south and west. Its capital was Ratanpura in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Its former capital was Chirayu [see Kath4-saritsagara (Tawney’s trans., Vol. I, p. 376) 
in which the story of Nag4rjuna and king Sadvaha, called also Chirayu, is given; ef. 
Hiuen Tsiang: Beal’s #.W.C., Il, p. 210]. N&garjuna’s Sudrillekha (letter to a friend) 
was dedicated to his old friend Danapati named Jin-in-ta-ka (Jetaka), a king in a great 
country in southern India, who was styled Sadvihana or Satavahana (I-tsing’s Record 
of the Buddhist Religion, p. 159, translated by Takakusu). As the Satavahanas were the 
Andhrabhritya kings of Dhanakataka, and as there was no particular person by the name 
of Sitavahana, the king referred to must be a king of Dhanakataka (Jin-in-ta-ka) ; the 
name of the capital was perhaps mistaken for the name of the king, and the king must 
have been either Gotamiputra Satakarni or his son Pulamayi, most probably the former, 
who reigned in the second century of the Christian era when Nagarjuna is said to have 
flourished (see Dhanakataka). It is, however, possible that Yajia Satakarni, was meant, 
as he made a gift of the Srisaila mountain to Nagarjuna containing a Buddhist library. 
N&garjuna was the founder of the Mahayana school and editor of the original Susruta, 
According to Prof. Wilson, Satavahana is a synonym of Salivahana. The Saka era which 
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begins in 78 aD. is iso uiliod ths GUE vAliacs exh but this is a mistake (see Paiichanada), 
Bidarbha or Berar was called, in the Buddhist period, Dakshina Kodala (Cunningham's 
Arch. 8. Rep. XVII, p, 68). Dakshina Kojala is mentioned in the Ratnieali (Aot IV) 
as having been conquered by Udayana, king of Vatea. Gondwana is the Gad Kataaga 
of the Muhammadan historians ; it was governed by Durgivati, the queen of Dalpat 
Shah, and heroine of Central India, Dakshina-Kosala is the Tosalf of Asoka's Inscription 
at Dhauli (sce Tosali), The ancient name of Lahnji was Champanattn, that of Ratanpur 
Manipur, that of Mandala Mahikamati, which towns were the capitals of the Haihayas 
of Gada-Mandala, For the history of Gada-Mandala, see the History of the Garha-Mandala 
Rajds in JASB., 1837, p. 621. 

Kovesvara—A celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the Kori river on the 
western shore of Cutch (Bomb. Gaz., V, p. “999). It is the Kie-tsi-shi-fa-lo of Hinen Tsiang, 

Koja-tirtha—aA holy tank situated in the fort of Kalinjar (Arch, 8. Rep., Vol. XX, p. 32; 
Liout. Maisey's Desoription of the Antiquities of Kalinjar in JASB., 1848). It is now 
called Karod-tirtha. 

Kotigima—Same as Kupdagama (Mahd-parinibbdinasutia, ch. I, 5). 

Koti-tirtha—1. In Mathura. 2. A sacred tank in eee: a..- In Kurukshetra (Vdmana P., 
ch. 36). 4. A sacred Konda in the court-yard of MahAkila at Ujjayini [Shanda P., 
Avanti Kh., ch. 22; Padma P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 6]. 5. Same as DhanushkotI-tirtha 
(Skanda P., Brahma Kh., Setu-mifihat., ch. 27), 6. On the Narmadd (Matsya P., ch, 190). 

Krathakaisika—Same os Payoshpi: the river Parni in Berar. 2. Same as Bidarbha, 
from Kratha and Kaliika, two sons of king Vidarbha (MbA., Sabha, ch. 15). 

Krauficha-Parvata—That part of the Kailasa mountain on which the lake Minasa-earo 
is situated (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 44). It included Aranficha-randhra, , 

Krauiichapura—Same as Banavas| (/Jarivamia, ch. 04), which hos been placed by Dr. Burnell 
in his Map in the Sowh Indian Palazography in North Kanara on the river Baradi, an 
affluent of the Tungabhadri. Tt was founded by RAji Sirasa. Sce Baljayanti. 

Krauficha-randhra—The Niti Pass in the district of Kumaun, which affords a passage to 
Tibet from India (Meghadiita, Pt. I, v.58), The passage is said to have been opened 
with an arrow by Paragurima in the Krauiicha Mountain. 

Krishni—sSee Krishnaveni (Padme P., Svarga Kh,, ch. 3, v. 29). 

Krishpa-giri—The Karakorum mountain or the Black Mountain (Vdyu P., ch. 36; Brete- 
cheider’s Mediaeval Researches, Vol. T, p, 256), Tt is algo called Mus-tagh. 

Krishnaveni—1. The united stream of the Krishna’ and Veni rivers. Bilvamaigala, 
the author of the Krishaakarndmyita, lived on the western bank of this river (Krishna 
Daa's Sdragga-rangadi, « commentary on the work, MS,, Sansk. Col., Calcutta), 2. The 
river Krishna (Agmi P., ch, 118; Ramdyana, Kishk., ch. 4). It rises at Mahabalesvara 
in the Western Ghats, and ita source, which is enclosed within a temple of Mahadeva, 
Is considered to be a sacred spot visited by numerous pilgrims. It falls into the Bay 
of Bengal at Sippelur, a little to the south of Masulipatam, 

Kyilamala—The river Vaiga, on which Madura (Dakshina Mathuri) is situated; it has 
itt source in the Mulaya mountain, (Chaifanya Charitamyita ; Markandeya P., ch. 574 
Vishew P., Pt. IT, ch. 3). 

Kritavati—The river Sabarmati in Gujarit (Padma P., Uttara, ch, 62). 

Krivi—The old name of Pagchila (AfbA., Adi P., ch, 188). 

Broda-deia—Coorg : same as Kodagn (Skanda P., Kaveri Mahit., ch. 11; Rice’s Mysore 
and Coorg, Vol. IIT, pp. 88, 91, 99). 
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Krokala—Same as Karakalla. 

Kromu—The river Kunar or the Choaspes of the Greeks, which joins the Kabul river at 
some distance below Jalalabad (Rig Veda, X,75—the Hymn called Nadistuti); it ia alao 
called the Kamah river, It has been identified also with the Koram river (McOrindle'’s 
Ptolemy, p. 95). See Kuramu, According to Dra. Macdonell and Keith, it is the river 
Kurum (Vedic Index, Vol. U1) which joins the Indus near Isakhel. | 

Kshatri—The country of the Kathaidi who lived between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the 
Hyphasis (Bias), their capital being Sabgala (MoCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 157). 

Kshatriya-Kunda—Same as Kundapura (Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. Tirthankara). 

Kshemavati—The birth place of Krakuchandra, a former Buddha, It has been identified 
by P. C. Makherji with Gutivae in the Nepalese Terai (P. C. Mukherji's intiquities tm the 
Tarai, Nepal, p. 55). See Kapilavastu. 

Kshetra-Upanivesa—tIn its contracted form Upanivesa. See Huplan, 

Kshipra—Same as Sipta (Brahma P., ch. 43; Vdmana P., ch. 83, v. 18). 

Kshira-Bhavani—12 miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. The poddess is within a Kando or 
reservoir of water which assumes different colours in different parts of the day. 

Kshudraka—Same as Sodraka ; called also Kehudra (Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3) and 
Kshaudraka (Panini’s Ashtddhydy?). 

Kubhi—1!. The Kabul river, the Kophen or Kophes of the Greeks, which rises at the foot 
of the Kohi Baba from a spring called Sir-i-Chusma, 37 miles to the east of Kabul, and 
flowing through Kabul falls into the Indus just above Attock (Rig Veda, X, 7b). Tt is 
the Nilah of the Muhammadan historian Abdul Qadir (J/ASB., 1842, p. 125). 2. The 
district through which the Kophes (Kophen) or the Kabul river flows. The name of 
Kabul is derived from the Vedic name of Kubhé. It is the Koa of Ptolemy (McCrindle's 
Ptolemy, VII, ch. I, see. 27) and Kophen of Arian (McCrindle’s Megusthenes and Arran, 
p. 191.) ‘Che valley of the Kabul river is generally called Ningrahar or Nungnihar, the 
former being the corruption of the latter word which signifies nine rivers and they are the 
Surkhrud, the Gandamak, the Kurrussa, the Chiprial, the Hisaruk, the Kote, the 
Momunddurrah, the Koshkote, and the Kabul river (J ASS., 1842, p. 117), 

Eubjo—a tributary of the Narbadi (Padma P., Bhaimi, ch. 63). 

Kubjagriha—Same as Kajughira. 

Kubjamraka—lIt has been identified by some with Hrishikesa but the identification ia not 
correct. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage at some distance to the north of 
Hrishikeaa, sacred to Vishnu, The Mahdimya of Kubjaimraka and Hrishikesa has been 
treated separately in the Vardhe P., chs. 126 and 146 (Archdévatdra-sthala-vatbhawa- 
darpasam, p. 108). Tt was the hermitage of Raibhya Rishi. It is also called Kubjimra, 
According to the Karma P., Kubjfa4rama or Kubjimra is identical with Kanakhala (ef. 

’ Kerma P., Upari, ch. 4, v. 34, and ch. 36, v. 10). 

uhu—The Kabul river. The Vedic Kubha appears to have been corrupted into Kuhu 

during the Pauranic period. The river Sindhu (Indus) is said to pass through the country 

of the Kuhus, who are mentioned just after the people of Gandhira and Urasi im the 

Mateya P. (ch. CXX, v. 46 and ch. CXITT, v.21). Itis evidently the Koa of Ptolemy 

which has been identified by MoCrindle with Kophen (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by 

Alerander, p. 61). But acoording to Prof. Lassen, Koa or Koas of Ptolemy is not the 

Kophen or Kabul river. Ptolemy says that Koas is the most western river of India, but 

the weaternmost part of India was the country of the Lampakas, who lived near the 

sources at the Koas, (JASB., 1840, p, 474), 
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Kukkutapida-Giri—Kurkihar, about three miles north-east of Wazirganj, which is fifteen 
miles cast of Gaya (Grierson’s Notes on the Diatrict of Gaya and Cunningham's Ane. Geo., 
p. 461). Dr. Stein has identified it with Sobhnith Peak, the highest point of the Moher 
Hill in Hasra Kol (nd. Ant., 1901, p. 88). The three peaks situated about a mile to the 
north of Korkihar are said to have been the scene of some of the miracles of the Buddhist 
saint Mahi Kidgyapa, the celebrated disciple of Buddha, and eventually of his death, 
and not of Kiéyapa Buddha who preceded Buddha Sikyasimha (Rockhill's Life af Buddha, 
Pp: 161). But Gurupida-giri of Fa Hian has been considered to be the same as 
Kukku{apida-giri, #o called from its three peaks resembling the foot of a chicken (Legge’s 
Travels of Fa Hian, ch, XXXL; JASB., 1906, p. 77). Hence Kukkutapida-giri ix not 
Kurkihar but Garpa hill (see Gurupida-girl; for a deacription of the place, see JASH., 








XVIT, 235). 
Kukubha—A mountain in Orissa (Devt-Bhdgavaia, VITI, oh. 11; Garrett's Class, Die,, a0. 
Kukubha). 


Kuktra—a portion of Rajputana, of which the capital was Balmer, the Pi-lo-mi-lo of Hinen 
Tsiang. Kukurs is the Kiu-chi-lo of the Chincse traveller (Byihal-samhild, ch. xiv, v. 4; 
Burgess’ Antiquilies of Kathiawad and KaeAh, p, 181; Dr. Bhandarkar's Barly History of 
the Dekkan, p.14n.). East Rejputana (Bomb. Gaz., Vol 1, Pt. 1, p. 36, note - Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 2). Same as Dagiirha (Trildindatexha, 11), The Kuluras o tribe of 
Yidavas (Visvanath Dova-Varma's Rulmisiparinays, VI, 30), 

Kukushta—Same og Aakouthd or Kakutthi of the Mahdparinibhina Sutia, Buddha 
orossed this river on hia way from Paya to Kutinagara (Mahdporinibhina Sutin in SBE, 
AI, p. 74). Kukushtha has been identified with a small stream called Barhi, which flows 
to the Chhota-Gandak, § miles below Kasia (see Cunningham's Anc. (feo., p. 435). 

Kulinda-~dega—Garwal including the district of Shaharanpur, north of Delhi (MfaAkdhharata, 
Sabha, ch. 26). The entire tract of land lying between the upper portion of the Ganges 
and the Sutlej was called Kulinda, the Kulindrini of Ptolemy. Cunningham places 
Kulinda-deta between the Bias and the Tons, including Kulu, the Kuninda of the coins 
(QCunningham’s Arch, 8. Hep, Vol. XIV), Same as Kallnda-dega. According to 
McCrindle, the region of lofty mountains, wherein the Vipisa, the Satadru, the Jamunii, 
and the Ganges have their sources, waa the Kylindrine of Ptolemy (p. 109). The 
Kulindas lived on the southern slope of the Himalaya from Kulu eastward to Nepal 
(JRAS., 1008, p. 326). 

Kulita—The sub-division of Kulu in the Kangra district in the apper valley of the Bias 
river, Punjab, to the north-east of Kangra, (Brihat-camhild, oh. XIV; Arch, 8. Hep., 
1907-8, p. 200). It formed a part of Kulinda-deta, Ita onpital was Nagarkot. Its 
present head-quarters ix Sultanpor called alco Stanpur and Raghunathpur from the chicf 
temple dedicated to Raghunath, situated at the confluence of the Serbulli or Serbari, a 
small stream, with the Bing river (JASH., 1841, p. 3; Fraser's Himala Mountains, 
p. 201). There is a celebrated place of pilgrimage in this sub-division called Trilukanith 
(Trailokyanith), situated on a hillin the village of Tinda on the left bank of the Chandra- 
bhigd (Chenab) river, some 32 miles below the junction of the rivers Chandra and Bhagi. 
Tt contains an image of Avalokiteévara with six hands, worshipped os an image of 

Mahideva (JASR., 1841, p. 105; 1902, . 35). 
Kuméra—Perhaps the corruption of Kumira is Kaira (sve Kaira-mali) which was situated 
very close to Rewa (MUA,, Sabha, ch, 29), 
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Kumarasvami—l. Thisisaocelebrated place of pilgrimage in Tuluva, 26 miles from Hospet, 
3. M. Railway, on the river Kumaradhira which rises in the Bisli Ghit below the Puehpa- 
iri or Subrahmanya range of the Western Ghats. 2. The temple of KumarasvAmi or 
Kiarttikasvami is situated about a mile from Tiruttani, a station of the Madrasa and 
&. M. Railway, on a hill called Krauiicha-parvata, See Subrahmanya. It waa visited 
by Satkarichirya (Apanda Giri’s Saikaravijaya, ch, TT, p. 67; Shanda P., Kuméarika 
Kh., Kumirasvimi-mihit., ch. 14). Itis briefly called Sviami-tirtha. 

Kumtravana—Same as Kiirmavana or Aiirmdchala: Kumaan (Vitramorvait, Act TV). 

Kumari—!l. Cape Comorin (Wbh,, Vana, ch, 59). Ti contains the celebrated temple 
of Kumari Devi (Ziegenbalg's Genealogy of South-Indian Gods, Rev. Metzger’s trans., 
p. 38, note). 2. Theriver Kaorhari which rises in the Suktimat range in the Bihar sub- 
division near Rajgir, (Vishnu P., OU, ch. 3, and Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIET, p. 125). 3%. 
The Kuiri-nadi of Tavernier (Travels in India, Ball's Ed., p. 64) which joins the river 
Sindh, a tributary of the river Jamun4, 12 miles from Dholpur. Same ax Sukumari. 

Kumbhaghona—Kumbhaconum in the Tanjore district. It wos one of the capitals 
ofthe Chola kingdom and was a celebrated place of learning. The temple of Siva in 
Kumbhaconum is one of the moat celebrated temples in the Presidency. There ia a 
aacred tank called Kumbhakarna-kapala in the Chatfanya-charitimyita (11, ch, 9) or 
Mahi-migam, where pilgrims from all parts of southern India go to bathe in Magh of 
every twelfth year. 

Kumbhakarna—Same as Kumbhaghona (Chattanya-charildmyiia, II, 9). 

Kumbhakona—Same as Rumbbaghona. 

Kundagima—It is another name for Vaisdli (modern Beearh) in the district of Mczaffarpur 
(Tirhut) ; in fact, Rundagama (Kundagriima) now called Bastkugda was a part of the 
auburb of the ancient town of Vaisdli, the latter comprising three districts or quarters. 
Vaisdll proper (Becarh), Kundapura (Basukund), and Vaniagima (Bania), inhabited by 
the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Bania castes respectively. Under the name of Kuydagima, 
the city of Vaisill is mentioned as the birth-place of Mahivira, the Joina Tirthankara, 
who was also called Vedali or the man of Vesali. It is the Kojiggima of the Buddhists 
(Prof. Jacobi's Jaina Siitras, Introduction ; in SBE., XXII, p, xi). It is alva said that 
he was born at Kollaga, a suburb of Vaiaili, where the, NAya or Nita clan of Kshatriyaa 
resided, and in which was 6 temple called Chuitya Duipalisa. (Dr. Hoernle, LU vasagadasao, 
p. 4; and his Jainism and Buddhism), Mahiivira ia said to have been conceived at firstin 
the womb of the Brihmani Devanandi, but Indra caused the embryo to he transferred 
to the womb of the Kshatriyé Trisala who was also with child, through the agency of his 
deer-headed general Harineyameshi, who is mo doubt the same as Naigamesha or goat- 
headed god of the Brihmanas (Ep. Ind., Vol. TT, Pp- 316, 317; Aalpasiira in SHE, 
Vol. XXIL p. 227). Mahivira or Varddhamina was the son of Siddhartha, o chief or 
“king “ of Kundapura, by his wife Trianli, who was sister of Chetaka, king of Vaisili; 
Chotaka'’s daughter, Chellana, or the Videha Devi as she wns called, was married to 
Bimbisfira, king of Magadha, and she was the mother of Ajitasatru or Kunika, who 
marricd VajirA, the daughter of king Prasenajit of Srivasti, the brother of his step-mother. 
the Kosali Devi, but according to other accounts Ajatasatru was the son of Kosali Devi. 
Mahavira died ot Papi (Paivipuri) at the age of 72 in B.c. 627, or according ta Mr. 
Prinsep in 569 B.0,, at the age of 70 (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, Pt, II, p. 33), ie., 26 years 
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before the death of Buddha (see Paps). According to Dr. Hoernle, Mahavira was born 
in 599 B.c., and he died in 527 B.c. at the age of seventy-two (Jainism and Buddhism). 
Mahavira had a daughter named Anojj4 or Priyadarsani by his wife Yasoda (Jacobi’s 
Jaina Sitras in SBE., XXII, p. 193; Dr. Bihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 25-29). 
Nigranthi Jnatiputra or Jidtaputra or Nataputta, one of the celebrated sages who lived 
at Rajagriha at the time of Buddha, has been identified with Mahavira of the Jainas ; 
he also resided at Sravasti when Buddha lived there (see also Mahavagga, VI, 31). Hence 
Buddhism and Jainism were two contemporary systems. Mahavira wandered more 
than 12 years in Lada in Vajjabhumi and Subhabhumi, the Radha of to-day in Bengal. 
In the thirteenth year of his wandering life, he attained Jinahood and taught the Nigrantha 
doctrines, a modification of the religion of Parsvanatha (Bihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
p. 26). The Nigranthas are mentioned in a pillar edict of Asoka issued in the 29th year 
of hisreign. During the famine which lasted for twelve years in the reign of Chandragupta, 
king of Magadha, Bhadrabahu, who was then at the head of the Jaina Community, 
emigrated into Karnata (or Canarese) country with a portion of the people, and Sthdla- 
bhadra became the head of the portion that remained in Magadha. At the council held 
at Pataliputra towards the end of the famine, the Jaina books consisting of eleven Angas 
and fourteen Pirvas (which latter are collectively called the twelfth Anga) were collected. 
All the Jainas wore no clothes before, but during the famine, the PAtaliputra Jainas 
commenced wearing clothes. Hence Bhadrabahu’s followers after their return refused 
to hold fellowship with them and to acknowledge the Sacred Books collected by them, 
that is the Angas and the Pirvas. The final separation between the two sects as 
Svetamvara and Digamvara took place in 79 or 82 a.p. At a eouncil held at Ballabhi 
in Gujarat under the presidency of Devarddhi, the sacred books were again settled ; this 
took place in 154 a.p. (Hoernle’s Jainism and Buddhism). 


Kundapura—Same as Kundagama. 

Kundilyapura—Same as Kundinapura. 

Kundinapura—The ancient capital of Vidarbha. Dowson identifies it with Kundapura, 
about forty miles east of AmarAvati (Dowson’s Classical Dic., 4th ed., p. 171 and Wilson’s 
Mdlati and Madhava, Act 1). It existed at the time of Bhavabhiti (Mdlati Mddhava, 
Act I). Devalavaraé, eleven miles south of Warrora, on the river Wardha (Vidarbha) 
in the district of Chanda in the Central Provinces, is traditionally known as the ancient 
Kundinapura (Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report, IX, p. 133). A fair is held 
here every year near the temple of Rukmini. Ancient Kundinapura is said to have 
extended from the river Wardha to Amarfvati (Amraoti) where the identical temple of 
Bhavani, from which she was carried away by Krishna, is still said to exist. Kundinapura 
was the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna. It has been identified with 
Kondavir in Berar (Dr. Fiihrer’s Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions). Kundinapura 
was also called Vidarbhapura (Harivamia, I] ; Mbhk., Vana, ch. 73). It appears, however, 
that Vidarbhapura or Kundinapura was on the site of Bedar (see Bidarbha.) Rukmini 
was formerly married by Krishna, after she was carried away from Bidarbha, at 
Madhavapur, forty miles to the north-west of Prabhisa or Somanftha (Archdvatéra). The 
Anarghardghavam, (Act VII, 101) places Kundinanagara in Maharishtra which, 
Says, included Bidarbha. 

Kuninda—Same as Kulinda-deéa. It is the Kauninda of Brihat-Samhitéa, ch. XIV, v. 30. 
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Kuntala-desa—At the time of the Chalukyas, Kuntala-desa was bounded on the north by 
the Narbada, on the south by the Tuigabhadra, on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the Godavari and the Eastern Ghats. Its capitals were Nasik and 
Kalyana at different periods (Ind. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182; Antiquities of Bidar and 
Aurangabad Districts, by Burgess). In later times. the Southern Mahratta country was 
called Kuntala (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, sec. xii; Vamana P., ch, 13). It 
included the north of the present Mysore country (JRAS., 1911, p. 812). In _ the 
Daisakuméracharita (ch. 8), it is placed among the dependent kingdoms of Bidarbha. 
But in the tenth century, the town of Bidarbha is mentioned as being situated in Kuntala- 
deasa (Rajasekhara’s Karpiira-mafijart, Act 1). The later inscriptions called it Karnataka- 
desa (The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji by Ramchandra Ghosh, Preface, p. xxxiv), 
Kuntala was also called Karnita (see Bihler’s nofe at pp. 27, 28 of the Introduction to 
the Vikramdnakadevacharita by Bilhana). The Térdé Tantra also says that Karnata was 
the name of Maharashtra (see Ward’s History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, 
Vol. I, p. 558). The Mérkandeya P., ch. 57, mentions two countries by the name of 
Kuntala, one in Madhyadeéga and the other in Dakshinatya ; see Kuntalapura. 

Kuntalakapura—Kubattur in Sorab in the Shemoga district of Mysore. It was the capital 
of Kuntaladesa. It was, according to tradition, the capital of king Chandrahasa 
(.Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 53; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, p. 351). It was situated in 
Kerala. Chandrivati was six yojanas or 42 miles from Kuntalakapura. Sarnal, in the 
Kaira District with which Kuntalakapura is identified (Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains 
in the Bombay Presidency, VU, p. 94) is too far off from Kerala. It was also called 
Kautalakapura. See Surabhi. 

Kuntalapura—I. Same as Kuntalakapura. 2. General Cunningham places it in the 
territory of Gwalior (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., XX, p. 112). 3. Sarnal in the Kaira 
district is said to be Kuntalapura. 

Kunti-Bhoja—It was also called Bhoja, an ancient town of Malwa, where Kunti, the mother 
of Yudhishthira and his brothers, was brought up by her adoptive father Kunti-Bhoja, 
king of Bhoja (Mbh., Adi, chs. 111, 112). It was situated on the bank of a small river 
called Asvanadi or Agvarathanadi which falls into the river Chambal (MWbh., Vana, ch. 306; 
Byihat-Samhitd, ch. 10, v. 15). It was also called Kunti (Mdh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Virdta 
P., ch. I). 

Kupatha—Hiuen Tsiang’s Kie-pan-to should perhaps be restored to Kupatha, mentioned 
among the mountainous countries in the north-west of India (Matsya P., ch. 113, v. 55), 
and not to Kabandha (q. v.). 

Kuramu—tThe river Koram, a tributary of the Indus (Rig-Veda, X, 75). Same as Krumu. 

Kuraigapura—Koringa, near the mouth of the Godivarl. 

Karmachala—Kumaun (JASB., XVII, 580, quoting Skanda P., Manushkhanda) [sic 
for Mahesvarakhanda (Kedara kh.)]. It was also called by the names of Kfirmavana 
and Kumaravyana, the corruption of which is Kumaun. Its former capital was Champauti 
which was also called Karmachala (Conder’s Modern Traveller, X, 343), and its present 
capital is Almora. On the western border is the Trisdl Mountain as its peaks have the 
appearance of a trident. The celebrated temple of Parnd Devi or Annapfrna at Purn agiri 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, is situated in Kumaun (JAS ee. XVII, 
a gic ioe ma al ee aco Lohaghat as Karma to suPRCrs the 

“> Ps ; -girl, The Doonagiri mountain is the 
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Dronichals of the Purdnes; the Lodh Moona forest was the hermitage of Garga Rishi, 
and the Gaogas river rises in the forest (p. 617) and falls into the Dhauli. The Kirmichali 
Brahmans who reside in Kumoun have evidently derived this name from the country 
(Shecring's Hindu Tribes and Caates, pp. £1, 106). Bee Kartripura Karttikeyapura and 
Umavana. For the five Prayiigas, sec Paiieho-Prayiga. The province of Kumaun is 
situated in the tract of hilly lying between the western branch of the Gagra known as 
Kiili-nadi and the river Ram-Gaiga which divides Garwal from Kumaun (Fraser's Himala 
Mountains, pp. 64, 687). For the history of the kings of Kumaun, see JASH,, 1844, 
p- S57. 

Kormakshetra—Eight miles tothe east of Chikakol on the sea-coaat in the district of Ganjam. 
Tt was visited by Chaitanya (Shyamlal Goswami’s Gaurasundara, p. 188). It is now valled 
Srikiirma. ; 

Kormavana—Same as Kurmachala. 

Kurujangala—A forest country situated in Sirhind, north-west of Hustinijpura. It was 
called Srikanthadeda during the Buddhist period; its capital was Bilaspur. It was 
included in Kurukshetra. Inthe sixth century, its capital was Thineévara, The seat 
of Government was removed by Harsha Deva (Siladitya IT) to Kanauj (see Shrikantha). 
The entire Kurudesa was called by this name im the MbA. ( Adi P., eh. 201) and Vamous P. 
(ch. 32). Hastinipura, the capital of the Kurus, was situated in Kurujaigala (.Wb4h., 
Adi, ch, 126). 

Kurukshetra—Thancswar. The district formerly included Sonepat, Amin, Karnal, and 
Panipat, and way situated between the Sarasvat] on the orth sod the Drishadvati on 
the south (M6A., Vana, ch. 83), but seo Pratap Chondra Roy's edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 
The war betwoen the Kurus and the Pindayas took place not only at Thancswar but also 

inthe country aroundit. The Dvaipiyana Hrada is situated in Thancawar. Vyisas- 
thali (Modern Basthali) is seventeen milesto the south-west of Thaneswar. At Amin, 
five miles south of Thaneswar, Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, was killed, and Aévatthimi 
was defeated by Arjuna, and his skull severed. Amin, ae¢cording to Cunningham, is the 
contraction of Abhimanyukshetra. At Amin, Aditi gave birth to Sirya ; at Bhore, eight 
miles to the weet of Thaneawar, Bhurisravé was killed : at Chakra-tirtha, Krishna took 
up hia di-cus to kill Bhishma ; at Nagdo, eleven miles to the south-west of Thaincewar, 
Bhishma died ; at Asthipura | Padma P., Sriahti (Adi), ch. 13}, on the west of Thineswar 
and south of Aujas-ghit, the dead bodies of the warriors who were killed in the war, 
were collected and burned (Arch. 8. Rep,, Vol. ATV, pp. 86-106). Sonepat and Panipat 
are the corruptions of Sonaprastha and Piniprastha, which were two of the five villages 
demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana. Kurukshetra was also called Sthinnutirtha 
and Simantupafichaka (MbA., Salya, ch. 54; Vane, ch. 83); the temple of the Muhideva 
Sthiinu was situated half amile to the north of Thaneswar, It was visited by people 
as aoplocecf pilurimage ot the time of Alberuni in the cleventh century A.D,, especially 

at the time of eclipse (Alberuni’s India, Vol. Tl, p. 147; Malsya P., ch. 101). 
Kutabthavanapura—sultanpur on the Gumti in Oudh (Thornton's Gazeifeer). It was 

visiitd by Hinen Tsiang, Same as Kusapura. It was the capital of Kuda, eon of Rima- 

chandra. Itis called Kuéasthali in the Vayu P., (Uttara, ch. 26). The capital was 


removed from Ayodhyé by Kuta when he succeeded his father Ramachandra, king of 
Oudh (Reghucamsa, XV, v. 97; xvi, v. 25). 
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Kusigarapura—Rajgir, the ancient capital of Magadha. Same as Girlvrajapura (Beal's 
R.W.C., If, p. 149). 

Kusamapura—!. Properly Kusumapura which is the same as Pataliputra (Mahdvamia, 
ch. 5). Kumhrir, the southern quarter of Patna, is evidently a corruption of 
Kusamapura (Kusumapura), where the royal palace was situated. It was part of 
Pajaliputra (Upham’s Mahdvamia, cb. V, p, 46), 2, Kanyaknubja. 

Kusapura—Same os Kusabhavanapura (Cunningham's Ane. Geo,, p. $98). 

Kutasthala—Kanouj (Hemakosha). 

Kusasthali—l. Dwérakii, the capital of Anartta, in Gujarat. Dwiraki was founded on 
the deserted site of Kusasthali by Krishna (Harivaméfa, oh, 112), 2. Ujjayini (Skanda P., 
Avanti Kh,, chs. 24, 31). 

Kuaavartta—1. A sacred tank in Tryamvaka, twenty-one milea from Nasik, near 
the source of the Godivari, 2. A sacred ghit in Hardwar, 

Kusivati—l. DwarakA in Gujarat (Nilakantha’s Commentary on v. 54, ch. 160, Vana P. 
af the Moh.) It was founded by Anartts, the nephew of [kshiku. Tt waa also called 
Kusasthali and was the capital of Anartta-deda (Siva P., pt. vi, ch, 60), 2. Kuadvatt, 
which wassituated onthe border of the Vindhya hille (Ramayana, Uttara K., ch. 121), : 
waa perhaps the ancient Darbhavati (modern Dabhoi), thirty-eight miles north-east of 
Baroach in Gujarat. [t was the capital of Kuda, son of Ramachandra. 3. Kadur in the 
Panjab, thirty-two miles to the south-cast of Lahore. 4. Same as Kusabhavanapura and 
Kusapura the capital of Kuda, son of Ramachandra (Raghuvania, OC, 15, ¥. 07): Sultanpur 
in Oudh. §&. Ancient name of Kuéinirm or Kusinagara, where Buddha died (Mahd- 
parinibbina Sutta in SBE., XI, p. 100; Jitaka, Cam. Ed., vol, V, p. 141—(Awda- 
Jataka). 6. A place on the bank of the Veni or Wain-Gaigi which was given by 
Aryaka, the founder of the Abhira dynasty, to Chiirudatta after killing Palak, the tyrant 
king of Ujjayini (Mrichchhakagika, Act X, 51), 

Kusinagara—The place where Buddho died in 477 B.c., according to Prof. Max Miller, 
but according to the Ceylonese chronology and Prof. Lassen, he died in 543 B.c., (see 
Goldstticker's Pavini, pp. 231-233), at the age of eighty in the eighth year of the reign of 
Ajitasatru. Tt has been identified by Prof. Wilson with the present village of Kasia, 
thirty-seven miles to the east of Gorakhpur and to the north-west of Bettina. Buddha 
died in the upavattana of Kudinira in the Bila grove of the Mallians, between the twin 
Sala trees in the third watch of the night, resting on his right side with his head to the 
north (Mahdparinibbdna Sutia in SBE., Vol. XI, pp. 108, 116). Asoka erected three 
stiipas on the acene of his death. Tt wasanciently called Kusavati (Jdiaka, Cam. Ed., 
V, 141—Kusa-Jdlaka). The charcoal ashes of Buddha's funeral pyre were enshrined in a 
stipa at Barhi now called Moriyanagara in the Nyagrodha forest, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 
The ruins of Aniruddwa near Kasia in the district of Gorakhpur have been identified 
with the palaces of the Malla nobles of the Buddhist records. The relics (bones) of Buddha 
were divided by the Brahmin Drona into eight parts among the Liohchhavix of Vaigali, 
Aakcyas of Kapilavastu, Bulayas of Allakappaka, Koliyas of Rimagrima, Brihmanas 
of Bethadvipa (perhaps Bethifi), Mallas of Pivi, Mallas of Kusingra (Kusinagara), and 
Ajitatatrn, king of Pataliputra, who all erected stipas upon them, The Brahmin Drona 
built @ stiipa upon the piteher with which he had measured the relics, and the Mauryas 
of Pippalavati built another on the charcoal from Buddha's funeral pyre (Mohd. 
parinibbina Sulla, oh. 6). Dr, Hoey, identifica Kasia with the place where Buddha 
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ned the pukognc or the mendicant robe after he had left his hens (JASB., 
Vol. LXIX, p. 83). Though Mr. Vincent A. Smith doubts the identification of Kuéinagara 
with Kasia, yet the recent exploration by the Archeological Department has set the 
question at rest. The stfipa adjoining the main temple containing an image of the dying 
Buddha was opened and a copperplate was discovered showing the following words at 
the end “ Copperplate in the Stfipa of Nirvana.” 
Kusinara—Same as Kusinagara. 
Kustana—The kingdom of Khotan in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, famous for the stone 
called Jade: hence it is called by the Chinese Yu (Jade)-tien. It was called by the 
Chinese Kii-sa-tan-na (Bretscheider’s Medieval Researches, Il, p. 48). It was visited by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Its old capital was Yotkan, a little to the west of the modern 
town of Khotan, which in the ancient manuscripts discovered by Dr. Stein is called 
Khotana and Kustanaka. The territoryof Khotan was conquered and colonised by Indian 
immigrants from Takshaila (Taxila) aboutthe second century before the Christian era. Dr. 
Stein identified the Buddhist stfipa and theSa-mo-joh monastery of Hinen Tsiang with the 
Dobe in the cemetery of Somiya, a mile to the west of Yotkan. Dr. Stein discovered 
many Buddhist shrines, stfipas, relievos and statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas in 
stucco at Dandan-Ulig (ancient Li-sieh), Niya, Endere and Rawak buried in the sand 
-of the desert of Taklamakan in the territory of Khotan, and exhumed from the ruins 
many painted panels and documents written in Brahmi and Kharoshti characters on 
wooden tablets (Takhtds), and papers ranging from the third to the eighth century of 
the Christian era (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 402). Fa Hian saw at Khotan 
in the fourth century the drawing of cars of the Buddhist 7'ri-ratnas, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha, which are the prototypes of the modern Jagannith, Balarama, and Subhadra. 
At Ujjayini, at the time of Samprati, Asoka’s successor, the Jainas used to draw a car 
on which Jivantaswimi’s image was placed (Sthavirdvali, Jacobi’s ed., XI). The name 
of Kustana has also been mentioned by It-sing (see Records of the Buddhist Religion by 
Takakusu, p. 20). Same as Stana. 
Kusumapura—Same as Kusamapura (Mudrdrdkshasa, Act 11). 
Kataka—Gadak, an ancient town containing many old temples in Dharwar district, Bombay 
Presidency (Bhdgavata P., V, ch. 6). 
Kutika—The river Kosila, the eastern tributary of the Ramgaiga in Rohilkhand and Oudh 
(Lassen’s Ind. Alt., Il, p. 524, and Rémdyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 71), 
Kutila—Same as Kutika. 
KutikoshtikAa—The Koh, a small affluent of the Ramgaig& in Oudh (Lassen’s Ind. All, 
Vol. II, p. 524 and Ramayana, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 
Kuva—Same as Goparashtra and Govardshtra : Southern Koikana. 
L 
Lada—Same as Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Rédha (a portion of Bengal). 
Lahada—It is a border-land between Kasmir and Dardistan (Brihat-Samhitd, ch. XIV, 
v. 22; Ind. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182—Topographical List of the Brihat-Samhitd by Dr. 
Fleet.) | 
Lakragad—The fort of Lakragad was situated on the Rajmahal hills in Bengal ; it was an 
old fort. It is the Lakhnor of Menhajuddin and other Muhammadan historians 
(Beveridge’s Buchanan Records in C. R., 1894). 
Lakshmanavati—l. Lakhnauti is the corruption of Lakshmanfvati. It was another 
name for Gauda (town), the ruins of which lie near Malda. It was the capital of the 
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country of Gauda (Tawney: Merutupga’s Prabandhachintémani, p. 181), Tt stood on 
the left bank of the Ganges. It was the capital of Bengal in 730 A.C. (Rennell’s Memoir 
of @ Map of Hindoostan, p. 55), which date, however, does not appear to be correct. 
Lakshmana Sena, the son and successor of Balléla Sena and grandson of Vijaya Sena, 
and great-grandson of Hemanta Sena, the son of Samanta Sena (Deopara inscription: 
Ep. Ind., I, 3), is said to have greatly embellished the city of Gaud with temples and other 
public buildings, and called it after his own name, Laknauti or Lakshmanfvati(Martin’s 
East. Ind., Ul, p. 68). He was a great patron of Sanskrit literature. Jaya Deva of 
Kenduli,—the author of the celebrated lyric Gita, Govinda (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga, Pt. IV, 
ch. IX), UmApatidhara, the commentator of the Kalapa grammar and minister of 
Lakshmana Sena (Prabandha-chintémani, p. 181), Govarddhana Acharya, the spiritual 
guide of Lakshmana Sena and author of the d4rya-saptasalf, Sarana, and Dhoyi (who is 
called Kavi Kshamapati-srutidhara by Jaya Deva in his Gita-Govinda), the author of 
the Pavana-dita, were called the Paicharatna or five gems of Lakshmana Sena’s court 
‘nimitation of the Nava-ratna or nine gems of Vikramaditya (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, 
p. 183 n.) Haliyudha, the author of a dictionary and the spiritual adviser of the monarch, 
and Sridharadasa, the author of the Sadukti Karndmrita also flourished in his court. 
Lakshmana Sena founded the Lakshmana Samvat (era) in 1108 A.p. (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Gaya, p. 201), but according to Dr. Buhler, in 1119 a.p. (Deopdérd Inscription 
of Vijayasena ; Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 307). Hunter considers that the name of Gauda was 
more applicable to the kingdom than to the city (Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. VII, p. 51; Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt. I, ch. 11). For the destruction of 
Gauda and the transfer of Muhammadan capitalto Rajmahal in 1592, (see Bradley-Birt’s 
Story of an Indian Upland, ch. 2). 2 Lucknow in Oudh. It is said to have been founded 
by Lakshmana, brother of Ramachandra, king of Oudh. It was repaired by Vikrama- 
ditya, king of Ujjayini. The town was first made the seat of government by Asaf-ud- 
Daulah in 1775 (Conder’s Modern Traveller, Vol. IX, p. 296). See Lucknow in Pt. H, 
of this work. 

Lakulisa—See Nakulisa. 

Lampaka—Lamghan, on the northern bank of the Kabul river near Peshawar (Hemakosha; 
Lassen’s History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Coins in JASB., 1840, p. 486 ; 
Brahmanda P., Parva, ch. 48). It is also called Murandé. ltis 20 miles north-west 
of Jalalabad. 

Lampaka—Same as Lampaka (Médrkind. P., ch. 57), 

Languli—Same as Langulini. (MbA., Sabha, ch. 9). 

Langulini—The river Languliya on which Chicacole is situated, between Vizianagram and 
Kalingapatam (Pargiter's Markandeya P., ch. 57, p. 305). It is also called Naglandi 
river (Thornton’s Gazetteer, s. v. Ganjam). 

Lanka—1. Ceylon. 2. The town of Laka or Lajkapataram is saidto bea mountain 
on the south-east corner of Ceylon; it is described as Trikfita or three-peaked in the 
Réméyana (Sundara K., ch. 1) and was the abode of Ravana (Lanka Kanda, ch. 125). 
It is believed by some to be the present Mantotte in Ceylon, others think it to be a 
town submerged (Mutu Coomara Swamy’s Déthavania, p. 97). There is a place called 
Nikumbhila, about 40 miles from Colombo, where Indrajita performed his sacrifice 
(Buddhist Text Society’s J ournal, Vol. III, Pt. I, Appendix). There are some very good 
reasons to suppose that Lanka and Ceylon are not identical islands ; (1) the Ramédyana 
(Kishk. K., ch. 41) says that one must cross the river Témraparni and go to the south 
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of the Mahendra range which abuts into the ocean and cross it to reach Ledk&, or in 
other words, the island of Lanka, acconding to the amdyana, was situate! to the south 
of the Cardamum Mountains which form the southern portion of the Mahendra range, 
while H Ceylon be the ancient Lapki, one is not required to cross the ‘Témraparni river 
to go to the southern extremity of the Mahendra Moyttein in order to reach that island 
by the Adam's Bridge (or Setubandha Rameavara); 2. Bariha-mihira, the celebrated 
astronomer, says that Ujjoyini and Lanki are situated on the eame meridian, while 
Ceylon lies far to the cast of this meridian; 3. Some of the works of the Pauranio 
times mention Lahkfiand Simhals (the corruption of which is Ceylon) os distinct islands 
(Brihat-Samhitd, oh. 14 ond Devi P., chs. 42, 46). On the other hand, the Muahdvamia, 
the most ancient history of Ceylon composed in the 6th century a.D,, distinctly 
mentions that the island of Lanka was called Sinhala by Vijaya ofter his conquest, and 
calls Dutthagdémani and Parikramabiho kings of Laika or Simhala (Geiger's Mahdeamsa, obs, 
VU, XXXI). The Héjdvalé also mentions, the tradition of the war of Ravana in the 
island of Ceylon (Upham’s Réjdralt, Pt. I), Dhammakitti, the author of the 
Drithdvames, who lived in the twelfth century A.D., in the reign of Purikramabihu I, 
king of Ceylon, states that Simhala and Laik&i are the same island. It ie oslled /ecilan 
or Bilan (Qeylon) by Mareo Polo, who visited it in the thirteenth century A.D. 
(Wright’s Marea Polo), For other derivations of the name of Silan, see Col, Yule's 
Travels of Marco Polo, Vol, IT, p. 254, note. | 
Lata—l. Southern Gojarat including Khandesh situated between the river Mahi and 
the lower Tapti: the Larike of Plolemy (Gareda 2 ., ch. 65; Dowson’s Claasieal Pic- 
Honary of Hindu Mythology ; Dr, Bhandarkar's Hist. of the Dekhan, sec. XI, p. 42), Tt is 
mentiond in the Kdmasiitra of Vatsydyana, It comyrised the collectorates of Surat, 
Bharoch, Kheda and parta of Baroda territory (Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh 
by Burgess), Accordingto Col. Yule, Lida wes the ancient name of Gujarat and 
Northern Konkon (Marvo Polo, Vol. Il, p. 302 n), Tt is the Lathika of the Dhauli 
inseription and Rasiki (Risyika) of the Girnar insoription of Asoka. According to 
Prof. Buhler, Lita is Central Gujarat, the district between the Mahi and Kim rivers, 
and ite chief city was Broach (ses Additional Notes, It-sing’s Records of the Buddhiet 
Religion, by Takakuau, p. 217 ; Alberuni's Jndia, I, p. 205), In the Copperplate 
Inscription found at Baroda, the capital of Lita or the kingdom of Lafteévara is aid 
to be Elapur (vy. I). Theinseription also gives the genealogy of the kings of Litesvara 
(JASB., vol. VIII, 1839, p. 292), But it is doubtful whether Lita and Litevara 
are identical kingdoms. Liga was also called Lada in the Biddhasilabhaajitd; Ollideda 
appears to be identical with Lija (see Oo). The Nigara Brahmins of Lita (Gujarat) 
are said to have invented the Nagri character. The Devanigari character, however, Is 
said to have been derived from the Brahmi alphabet, 2. Ridho : the Lida of Upham's 
Mahdvamia is a corruption of Radha in Bengal (see Radha). si 
Latthivana—Same as Yashtivana (Jdiaka, Cam. ed., [V, p. 170: Mfahdwagga, 1, 22), 
Lavani—The Lun (Looni) or Nun Nadi which rises near Paniar and falls into the Sind at 
Chandpursonari in Malwa (Mdlatt-midhava, Act IX ; Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. 1, p. #08). 
Lavapura—Called also Lavakota or Lavavari afterwards called LohAwar: Lahore, founded 
by Lava, the son of Ramachandra (Tod's Rajasthan, 1, p. 224). The ruins of the ancient 
city still exist near the present city of Lahore. In the Jaina Inscriptions at Satrufjaya, 
it is called Libhapura (Ap. Ind., Val. 1, pp. 38, 54), 
Lilsjana—The river Phalgu : but, in fact, the western branch of the river Phalgu, which 
joins the Mohing few miles above Gaya, ia called by that name. See Nilajana, 
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Lodhra-Kanana—The Lodh-moona forest in Kumaun (Rémdyana, Kishk., ch. 43): see 
Karmachala. It was the hermitage of Garga Rishi. 

Loha—Afghanistan (J/bh., Sabha, ch. 26). Inthe tenth century of the Christian era, the 
last Hindu king was defeated by the Muhammadans, and Afghanistan became a 
Muhammadan kingdom. See Kamboja. 

Lohargala—A sacred place in the Himalaya (Vardha P., ch. 15), It is perhaps Lohaghat 
in Kumaun, three miles to the north of Champ4wat, on the river Loha, as the place is 
sacred to Vishnu (see Karmachala). 

Lohita-Sarovara—The lake Rawanhrad, which is the source of the river Lohitya or 
Brahmaputra (Brahmdnda P., ch. 51). 

Lohitya—1. The river Brahmaputra (Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Raghuvamsa, c. 1V, v. 81; 
Medini). For the birth of Lohitya, the son of Brahma, see Kéliké P., ch, 82. Parasu- 
rima’s axe fell from his hand when he bathed in this river, owing to the sin of killing his 
mother. According to Kalidasa, the river was the boundary of Pragjyotisha or Gauhati 
in Assam (Raghuvamea, IV, v. 81). Fora description of the source of the Brahmaputra, 
see Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. I, ch. 43. 

Lohitya-Sarovara—The source of the river Chandrabhag& or Chinab in Lahoul or Middle 
Tibet (Kdliké P., ch. 82). It is a small lake now called Chandrabhaga, 

Lokapura—Chanda in the Central Provinces. It contained the temples of Mahakali and 
her son Achalesvara who was formerly called Jharpatesvara (Skanda P.). 

Lomasa-Asrama—The Lomasgir-hill, four miles north-east of Rajauli in the sub-division 
of Nowadah, in the district of Gaya; it was the hermitage of Lomasa Rishi (Grierson’s 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 27). 

Lonara—Scee Vishnu-Gaya (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62 ; Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, p. 77). 

Lumbini-Vana—Rummen-dei in the Nepalese Terai, two miles to the north of BhagavAanpur 
and about a mile to the north of Paderia. See Kapilavastu. The eight Chaityas or 
sacred places which are visited by Buddhist pilgrims are (1) The Lumbini Garden in 
Kapilavastu where Buddha was born ; (2) Bodhi tree in Bodli-Gaya where he attained 
Buddhahood ; (3) Mrigadiva in Benares where he preached his law for the first time ; (4) 
Jetavana in SrAvasti where he displayed miraculous powers ; (5) Sabkasya in the district 
of Kanauj where he descended from the Trayatrimsa heaven ; (6) Rajagriha in Magadha 
where he taught his disciples ; (7) Vaisali where he spoke to Ananda about the length of 
his life ; (8) Kusinagara where he died ina Sala grove (Mahé-parinibbana Sutta, VI, 51-62; 
in SBE., Vol. X1). 

M 

Machechha—Same as Matsya (Aaguttara Nikdya, Tika Nip&ta, ch. 70, para. 17). 

Machheri—Alwar, which formerly appertained to the territory of Jaipur (see Matsya-deéa). 

Madana-Tapovana—Same as Kamaérama (Raghuvamia, xi, 13). 

Madguraka—Same as Modagiri (Matsya P., ch. 113). 

Madhumanta—Same as Dandakaranya (Rémdyana, Uttara, chs. 92, 94). 

Madhumati—The Mohwar or Modhwar river which rises near Ranod and falls into the 
Sind, about eight miles above Sonari in Malwa (Médlati-Mddhava, Act IX, and Arch. 
S. Rep., I, 308), 

Madhupuri—Mathuri : it was founded by Satrughna, the youngest brother of Rama, by 
killing the Rakshasa Lavana, son of Madhu. The town of the demon Madhu has been 





identified by Growse with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the present town of 
Mathura. In Maholi is situated Madhuvana (or forest of Madhu), a place of pilgrimage 
(Growse’s Mathura, pp. 32, 54). . 

Madhura—Same as Mathura (see Ghaza-Jdlaka in the Jdtakas (Cam. ed.) IV, p. 50, which 
is a distortion of the story of Krishna), 

Madhuvana—Sce Mathura. 

Madhyadesa—The country bounded by the river Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Allahabad, 
the Himalaya, and the Vindhya ; the Antarveda was included in Madhyadesa (Manu Sam- 
hitd, ch. II, v. 21). The boundaries of Majjhimadega of the Buddhists are :—to the east 
the town Kajaigala and beyond it Mahasdla ; south-east the river Salavati; south the 
town Setakannika ; west the town and district Thuna; north Usiradhvaja Mountain 
(Mahdvagga, V, 12, 13). Kampilya was originally the eastern limit of Madhyadega 
(Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 115, note), The countries of Pafichala, Kuru, 
Matsya, Yaudheya, Patachchara, Kunti and Sfrasena were included in Madhyadeéa 
(Garuda P., I, ch. 55), Madhyadesa includes Brahmarshi-deéa which again includes 
Brahmavartta (Max Miiller’s Rig-Véda, Vol. I, 45). 

Madhyamarashtra—Same as Mahakogala or Dakshina-Kosala (Bhatta Svyamin’s Commen- 
tary on Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, Bk. I, Koshadhyaksha). 

Madhyamesvara—A place sacred to Siva on the bank of the Mandakini (Karma P., Parva, 
ch. 33). See Paficha-Kedara. 

Madhyamika—Naigari near Chitore in Rajputana, which was attacked by Menander ; he 
was defeated by Vasumitra, grandson of Pushyamitra and son of Agnimitra of the Suiga 
dynasty, Agnimitra being the viceroy of Vidisa (Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act V; 
Vincent A. Smith’s arly History of India, p. 199). Same as Bibi. But according to the 
Mahabharata (Sabha P., ch. 32), Madhyamika and Sibi are two different countries, though 
their names are mentioned together. 

Madhyarjuna—Tiruvidaimarudar, six miles east of Kumbhaconum and 29 miles from Tan- 
jore, Madras Presidency ; it was visited by Saikarachirya (Ananda Giri’s Saikaravijaya, 
ch. 4, p. 16; Arch. 8. Rep., 1907-8, p. 231). It is celebrated for its temple. 

Madra—A country in the Panjab between the Ravi and the Chinab. Its capital was Sakala. 
Madra was the kingdom of Raji Salya of the Mahdbhdrata (Udyoga, ch. 8), and also of 
Raja Asvapati, father of the celebrated Savitri, the wife of Satyavina (Matsya P., ch. 
206, v, 5; Mbh., Vana P., ch. 292). Some suppose that Madra was also called Vahika. 
Vahika, however, appears to be a part of the kingdom of Madra (Mbh., Karna P., ch., 45). 
Madra was also called Takkadeéa (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chinidmani). 

Magadha—The province of Bihar or properly South Bihar (Raémdyara, Adi, ch. 32; Mbh., 
Sabha P., ch. 24). Its western boundary was the river Sona. The name of Magadha 
first appears in the Atharva-samhitd, v, 22, 14; xv, 2. The ancient capital of Magadha 
was Girivrajapura (modern Rajgir) at the time of Jarasandha, who was killed by Bhima, 
one of the five Pandavas. The capital was subsequently removed to Pataliputra, which 
was formerly an insignificant village called by the name of Pataligrama, enlarged and 
strengthened by Ajatasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, to repel the 
advance of the Vrijjis of Vaisali. Udayasva, the grandson of Ajitagatru, is said to have 
removed the capital from Rajagriha to Pataliputra (Vdyu P., II, ch. 37, 369)., The country 
of Magadha extended once south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr, and south- 
wards as far as Singhbhum. The people of the neighbouring districts still call the districts 
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of I Patna ay Gaya by the name of Magi, whol is a corruption of Magadis, In the Lalita- 
visiara (ch. 17) Guyisirsha is placed In Magadha, Tt was originally inhabited by the 
Cherns and the Kols, who were considered Asuras by the Aryans. After the Andhra- 
bhrityas of Pataliputra (sce Patna), the Guptas reigned in Magadha. According to Cun- 
ningham the Gupta cra commenced in 319 a.p., when Maharaja Gupta ascended the throne, 
whertas according to Dr, Fleet (Corp. Taaeip. Tad., Vol. I, p. 25), it commenced in 
$20 A.p., when Chandra Gupta I ascended the throne of Magadha, The Guptis were 
destroyed by the Epthalitea known in India as the Huns whose leader Laclih (Lakhan 
Udayiditya of the coins) had wrested Gandhira from the Kushans and established hig 
capital at Sikala, Hig descendants gradually conquered the Gupta territories and sub- 
verted their kingdom. The capital of the Guptas was at first Pitaliputra, and though 
after Samudra Gupta’s conquest it wae still regarded officially as the capital, yet, in fact 
the seat of government was removed to different places af different times, 

Magadhi—Tho river Sone (Rdm,, 1, 32). See Sumégadhi. 

Mahabalipura—Some as Banapura. 

Mahabodhi—See Uravilwa (Metsya P., ch, 22), 

Mahachina—China wos so called during the medival period (see Chinn). 

Maha-Ganga—The river AlokinandA in the Himilaya (Vishiyu SamMild, ch. 85; SBE., 
Val. VII, p. 257 note). 

MahAkautika—Ii is formed by the seven Kosis of Nepal, which are the Milamchi, the Sun 
Kosi (Sona Kosi) or the Bhotea Kosi, the Tambo Kosi, the Likhu Kosi the Dudha Kasi, 
the Aruna (Padme P., Svarga, ch. 19; J5h., Vana, ch. 54) ond the Tamor (Tamra of the 
Mbh., Vana, ch. 84). The union of the Tamor, the Aruna and the Sun Kosi forma the 
Triven?, a holy place of pilgrimage. The Triveni ix immediately above Variha-kshetra 
in Purnea above Nathpor, at the point where or close to which the united Kosis issue into 
the plains (JASB., XVII, pp. 638, (47, map at p. 701). See Bariha-kshetra, Of the 
seven Kesis, the Tamba or Tamar, and Likhn are lost in the Sun Kosi and the Barun in 
the Arun (fbid,, p. (44 vole), 

Mahi-Kosala—Mahi-Koeala comprised the whole country from the sourose of the Narbada 
at Amarakantaka on the north to the Mahinadi on the south, and from the river Wain- 
Gangd on the west to the Harda and Jonk rivers on the east, and it comprised also the 
eastern portion of the Contral Provinces including the districta of Chhatisgar and Rayapur 
(see Tivara Deva‘’s Inscription found at Rajim in the Asiatic Researches, AV, 508). Same 
os Dakshina-Kosela (Cousens Antiquarian Remains in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
p. 549; Cunningham's Arch, 8. Rep., Vol. XVII, p. 6S). It was the kingdom of the Kala- 
churis (Rapson’s /ndian Coina, py, 33), 

Mahalaya—l, Same as Omkiranatha or Amareavara (Xiirma P., Pr. I, ch. 3) 2. In 
Benares (Agni P., ch. 112), 

Mahanadi—l. The Phalgu river in the district of Gaya (AWbA., Adi P., ch. 215, v. 7—Nila- 
kantha’s Commentary ; Vano, cls. 87, 95). 2. A river in Orissa (Padma P., Svarga, 
oh. 3). 

Mahanal—same as Mahinadi (A. Ch., p. 83, Vatgavadal eil,), 

Mahinandi—A place of pilgrimage in the Karnul district (Zp. Ind., Vol. T, p. 368), 

Mahapadma-Saras—Same as Aravalo ; the lake derives its name from the Niga Moh&padma 
The Wular or Valur lake in Kasmir (Dr, Stein's Réjataraigini, Vol. 1, p. 174, note). 
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Maharash(ta—Tho Maratha country (Vdmana P.. ch. 13); the country watered by the 
Upper Godavari and that lying between that river and tho Kyishna. At one time it was 
synonymous with the Deooan, Atthe time of Asoka, the country was called Maharattha ; 
he sent here the Buddhist missionary name] Mahidhammarakkhita in 245 m.o, (Dr. 
Geiger’s Mahdvamea, oh. XT1, p. 85 note), Ita ancient name was Aamaka or Asuaka at 
the time of Buddha (ses Aémaka), Its ancient capital wae Pratishthina (Paithin) on 
the Godivari, Tt was the capital of the junior princes of the Andhrabhritya dynasty of 
the Purihas, who were also called Sitekarpis or in the corrupted form of the word Sali- 
vihanas (see Dhanakajaka). The most powerful! of the Andhrabhritya kings was Pulu- 
miyi, who reigned from 130 to 134 «.c. He overthrew the dynasty of Nahapina whe 
probably reigned at Jirnanagara (Juner). After the Andhrabhrityas, the Kehatrapa 
dynasty was in posacesion of a portion of the Decdan from 218 to 232 A.p., and after thom 
the Abhiras reigned for 67 years, that ia up to 300 A.p,; then the Riehtrakutas (modern 
Rathols) called also Ratthia or Riishtrikas, from whom thy names of Mah4-rattis ‘(Afah- 
rajti) and Mahi-rishtrika (Mahirish{en) are derived, reigned from the third to the sixth 
century aD. Then the Chalukyas reigned from the beginning of the sixth century to 
753 4.p. Palnkesi I, who performed the alramedda sacrifice, removed hia capital from 
Paithin to Batapipura (now called Bidimi). His grandson Pulakesi [1 waa the most 
powerful king of this dynasty. He wna the contemporary of Khiusrau 11 of Porsin, Ho 
defeated Harshavarddhans or Siliditya 1 of Kanauj. During hix reign Hiuen Tsiang 
visited Mahariahtra (Mo-ho-la-cha). Dantidurga of the later Rashtrakdja dynasty 
asconded the throne in 748 a.c,, by defeating Kirttivarman Il of the Chalukya dynasty. 
Goviida ILL was the most powerful prince of the loter Rishtrakuja dynasty. His son 
Amoghavarsha or Sarva made Minyakheta (modorn Malkhed) his capital. Tho Rishgra- 
kita dynasty was subverted in 073 4,o., by Tailapa of the later Chalukya dynasty. Aha- 
vamalla or Somedvara J, who reigned from MMO to 1069, removed his capital from 
Manyakheta to Kalyiina in Kuntala-dota. His son Tribhuvanamalla Vikramiditya I 
was the most powerful king who reigned from 1076 to 1126 a.c. In his court flourikhed 
Vijianesvara, the author of the Mildkehurd, and Bilhans, the author of the Vilramdika- 
deva-charila, Tho throne was usurped by Vijjala of the Kalachuri dymsty, who had 
been 4 minister of Tailapa TI, in 1162 4.0,, but the dynasty became extinct in L192, 
and the Yidavas became the sovervigns of the Decean. Bhillama of this dynasty founded 
the eity of Devagiri, modern Daulatibad, and made it hid capital in 1187 A.c, Sitghana 
was the most powerful king of this dynasty, In his court flourished Chaigadoeva, the 
grandson of Bhishkarichirya (born in Saka 1036—a,p, 1114), and sou of Lakshmidhora, 
who waa his chief astrologer. In the reign of Ramachandra, Hemidri, who was probably 
called Homadpant and who waa the author of the Chaturvarga-chinldmani, was his 
minister. He ia said to have constructed in the Deccan inost of the temples of a certain i 
style called Hemadpanti temples, Vopadeva, the wuthor of the Mugdhabodha VyiLarepa, 
flourished also in the court of Ramachandra. Dr, Bhau Daji, however, is of opinion 
that there were many person of the name of Vopadeva: one the author of tho Mugdha: 
bodha, another the author of the Dhatupdtha or Kavikalpadruma, and o third the oom: 
mentater of Bhashkarichirya's Jildvafi, who was the son of Bhimadeva, while Kedava 
was the fathor of the author of the grammatioal treatise, Acoording to Bhau Taji, the 
lust flourished in the court of Ramachandra (Ramachandra Ghosha's Literary Remains 
af Dr. Bhau Daji, ch. viii, pp, 140, 150), Ramachandra or Bimadeva was the last of 
the independent Hindnsovercigns of the Deccan. "Aliuddin Khilji defeated Rimachandrn, 
killed his son Suikara and absorbed his dominions into the Mahammadan empire in 1818 
A.c. (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekban, sec. xv). 
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But Ranjha was insistent and would not be refused. He said to Balnath: “Seeing 
your face has lifted the burden from my soul. By putting all the pleasures of the world 
behind me I have calmed my sorrows. I have now reached the degree of Jog called Chit 
Akas after passing through the stages of Bhut Kas and Juda Kas [the three different planes 
of Jog philosophy]. I will die as a Jogi on your threshold and my blood will be on your head.” 
And when the Chelas [pupils of Balnath] saw that his heart was wavering towards Ranjha, 
they began to taunt their master, and their tongues were as sharp as daggers that had been 
sharpened on a whet-stone, 

‘You are opening your arms to this goodlooking Jat,” they said, “‘and yet you do not 
give Jog to those who have undergone much trouble for many years. Verily Jogis have 
become enamoured of comely boys.” And Ranjha tried to pacify them saying : “‘ I look upon 
you all as equals of Balnath and you are all my brothers. With your help I may hope to get 
salvation in the day of Judgment.” 

And the Chelas replied: “Boy, listentous. For eighteen years we have been serving him. 
We have given up all and live by begging. All day and night we remember God. Yet he 
does not give us Jog. He is sometimes like fire and sometimes like water. We cannot dis- 
cover his secret.”’ 

And the Chelas in their anger intrigued with each other and rebelled against Balnath. 
They left the Jogi’s house and kitchen. They pierced the Guru (Holy man) with their 
shameless taunts. 

Whereupon the Guru rebuked them and his anger blazed from his eyes. The Chelas 
instantly obeyed him, so powerful was the enchantment that the Gurulaid uponthem. All 
ill feeling vanished from their minds. They obeyed the orders of their Guru and 
brought Balnath the earrings as he had told them, and the razor wherewith toshave Ranjha. 
And the Guru took off Ranjha’s clothes and having rubbed him in ashes and embraced him, 
made him sit by hisside. Then he took the razor of separation and shaved him completely. 
Then he bored his ears and put earrings on him. He gave him the beggars’ bowl, the rosary, the 
horn and the shell in his hands, and made him learn the word Alakh [God]. He taught him the 
way of God and the Gurus from the beginning, saying: “ Your heart should be far from other 
men’s women. ‘That is the way of Jog. An old woman should be treated as your mother and 
a young woman as your sister.” 

But Ranjha having achieved his desire and having been granted Jog, shook off the dis- 
guise of penitence and replied boldly to Balanth : “ Cease vexing me anylonger. Even though 
you force your advice down my throat, I will not follow it. Whohas taught you to 
captivate young men and to ensnare them in your net ?” 

Hearing this Balnath reproved Ranjha, saying: “‘Remember you have adopted 
the creed of humiliation and beggary and you should banish all impure thoughts from your 
mind and not disgrace the creed of a fakir.” 

Ranjha replied : “ Had I been only a lover of God I should have sought only Him. If [had 
been silent before the love of women, would I have deserted my family and ruined myself. 
Hir has captivated my heart. That is why I have become a Jogt. Thave become a Fakir only 
that I might keep my Love in remembrance. Had I known that you would try to keep me 
from my Love, I would never have set foot on your hill of Tilla. Had I known that you would 
bore my ears, I would have put these earrings in the fire. Set my ears right orI will bring 
the sepoy of the Sirkar [Government] here.” | 

And Balnath was sad and hung his head on hearing these wild words, and he said: “ Verily 
I repent and am sorry for having given Jog to this youth. He has got the treasures of Jog 
without spending a single farthing.” And he entreated Ranjha to give up his wilful and evil 
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ways and to become a true Fakir. But Ranjha laughed him to scorn saying: “ We"Jats 
are cunning strategists and we use all means to compass our hearts desire. I will invoke the 
name of my Pir, my Guru and of God and pitch my flagin Rangpur where I will cut off the 
nose of the Kheras and spite the Sials. Do not think I can ever give up Hir. Gurus who try 
to keep their disciples from women are as foolish as driven cattle. I will open my heart frank- 
lyto you. Whatcana Jat do witha beggar’s bow! or horn, whose heart is set only on plough- 
ing? What is the good of teaching him to tell his beads when all he can dois to tell the tale 
of his cattle? Iwill be frank with you. I must search for my beloved. She belongsto me. 
And I am pursuing nobody else’s property. The snake of Lovehas coiled itself round my 
heart and is sucking my lifeblood from me. My bones and my flesh melt when Iam separated 
from Hir. Love fell on us when we were both young. Hir had her hair in long plaits 
and I had a small beard. We passed the Spring and Summer of our love together. 
Then evil days came and Hir’s parents preferred to marry her elsewhere; and they 
betrothed her to the Kheras. When the storm wind of calamity fell upon me I became a 
Fakir and embraced the labours of austerity. You are the only true Guru in the world, 
and itis only through your kindness that a poor traveller can guide his boat ashore, 
Give me Hir. That is all Iask, My heart begs for Hir and for Hir alone.” 

At lost the Guru understood that Ranjha had been wounded sore by the arrow of love 
and that he would never give up the search for his beloved. So he prayed and poured ashes 
over his body and plunged his soul into the deep waters of meditation. Heclosed his eyes in 
the Darbar of God and uttered this prayer. 

“ Oh God, the Lord of earth and sky, Ranjha the Jat has given up kith and kin and 
all that he possesses and has become a Fakir for the love of the eyes of Hir, who has slain 
him with the arrow of Love. Grant, Oh Lord, that he may get his heart’s desire.’’ 

The Five Pirs also prayed in the Court of God that Ranjha might. receive that which 
his heart desired. Then there came a reply from the Darbar of God. “ Hir has been 
bestowed on Ranjha and his boat has been taken ashore.’’ So Balnath opened his eyes and 
said to Ranjha : “ My son, your prayer has been granted. The True God has bestowed Hir 
upon you. The pearl and the ruby have been strung together. Goand invade the Kheras 
and utterly subdue them.” 


CHAPTER 21. 
(Ranjha leaves Tilla for Rangpur disguised as a Jogi.) 

So Ranjha made haste to leave Tilla and he collected strange herbs and potent roots from 
the woods and put them in his wallet, that he might appear as one skilled in medicine. And 
he determined to learn spells and enchantments and sorceries so that he might capture his 
beloved. He was determined that if necessary he would wear bangles like Mian Lal Hosain 
Shahbeg and kiss the feet of a dog like Majnun had done. So R4njha set out from Tilla 
having bidden farewell to Balnath. The destroyer of the Kheras started like the stormcloud 
that moves to the place where it has fallen once before. 

As he passed from village to village the people said to themselves : “This boy 
does not look like a Jogi. His wooden earrings and beggar’s clothes do not suit him. His 
build is not that of a Jogi. His bones and feet are hard. Surely some proud woman has 
made him turn Fakir.” 

And Ranjha replied: ‘Iam the perfect Nath descended from seven generations of Naths. 
I have never handled a plough. My name is Dukh Bhajan Nath and I am the grandson 
of Dhanantar Vaid. My Guru is Hira Nath and I am going to worship at his shrine, 


1 Dhanantar Vaid was a celebrated Hindu Physician. Dukh Bhajan Nath is a play upon words 
meaning the Nath weighed down by sorrows, Hira Nath refers to his worship of Hir, 











Any one who opposes me goes sonless from this world.” 

And he strode off with ewinging steps as one intoxicated, even as camel-men awing 
riding on @ camel's back. He made straight for the Kheras abodes even as a stream in flood 
sweeps down the bed of the river or a9 a lion springs on its victim. A partridge sang on the 
right as he started and he took this aa a good omen. 

He wna filled with love even as rain pours down in the darkness of a piteh black night. 
As Ranjha entered the neighbourhood of Rangpur he meta shepherd grazing his aheep, 
and the shepherd looked at the Jogi a8 o lover looks into the eyes of his beloved, and said: 
“Tell me without disguise what country have you come from ?” 

The Jogi replicd: “I come from the river Ganges. Tama bird of passage from the 
other side of the river. We Jogis stay in one place for twelve years and then wander for 
twelve years and we bring success to those who meet us.” 

The shepherd replied : “* Real Fakira do not tell hes. You cluim to be w Fakir and you 
are telling a lie. You cannot deceive a shepherd. They are the most cunning of all man- 
kind. You are the Sisls shepherd and your name is Rinjha. You used to graze the buffa- 
loca of Chuchak, You and Hir used to spend your time in the forest. You are the famons 
lover of Hir. ‘Tho Sials were always taunted about you and Hir. All the world knew your 
story. You should flee from the Kheras or they will kill you.” | 

And the Jogi replied to the shepherd : “Surely you will be punished for telling such 
lies, Tand mine have been Fakirs from seven gonérations. IT have nothing to do with tho 
world. I deal with beads of penitence and beggar bowls and live by asking alms. If you 
wish well for yourself do not call me a servant, for lam without doubt a holy man. T feot 
the very name of women. Who is Ranjha and who is Hir? If you call moe o servant I will 
tear you in pieces.” The Jogi shook with anger, The water of wrath cleamed in his angry 
eyes. And the shepherd afraid of the wrath of the Jogi fell at his fect and folded his 
hands in supplication, saying: “Pir [f.e., Holy man], forgive my sin. Tho grazer of 
buffaloes that 1 knew closely resembled you and auch mistakes are pardonable. I will tell 
you all the story." 

And be told the Jogi the story of Ranjha and Hir, spread his blanket before him and treat- 
ed him kindly. Meanwhile a wolf fell on the sheep, and the shepherd in his distresa called 
to the Jogi to attack the wolf, for he had counted his flock and found the wolf had slain seven 
lambs and one sheep. The Jogi did as the shepherd besought him and confronted the wolf 
=4 battle. The Jogi called upon the Five Pirs who supported him in the encounter, He 
smote the wolf with his beggar’s bow! and the wolf fell to the ground like a log. Then the 
Jogi pierced him with his Fakir's tongs and brought the body to the shepherd who was 
amazed at the sight, So the shepherd was convinced that the Jogi was a perfoct saint and 
endowed with miraculous power and he fell at his feet in supplication. 

And Ranjha said: * Brother, let us sit down and talk together, We musttake caro 
hat our secret does nob leak out.” 

The shepherd replied; “ You have disgraced the name of Love. Having won her 
love you should have run away with her. Either you should have never fallen in love with 
her, or having once loved her, you should have killed her rather thon let another have her, 
When the Kheras took her away in marriage you should have shaved your beard in the 
assembly, You should have died rather than be disgraced as you have been disgraced.” 

Rinjba replied : ‘* Your speech breaks my heart but we dogis have patience even when 
we are trampled on.” 

The shepherd replied : “You fool. Take the girl away if you can. Snide is no friend 
of ours. You have got your cars bored and you have grazed buffaloes for twelve years and 
are you still afraid of what the world will say ? When you go to Rangpur to beg through the 
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city, go carefully, The girls of the city will teuse you but you should leave them severely 
alone and not tarnish the name ofa Fakir, Sehti the sister of Saida is a clever woman ond 
you should beware of her, She is certain to be yourenemy. She is not afraid of any Fakir. 
She is in love with ao Baluch camel-lriver, You should let her understand that you 
know this. May God help you in your task. Fortune favours you. ‘Your star is in the 
ascendant Ranjha; you are about to ascend the throne of Akbar. The jackal of Hazara is 
going to try and capture the lioness of Jhang. You, a fox of the jungle of Takht Hazara, 
will become as favoured as a delicate musk deer of Khotan. You have heaped disgrace on 
the Sials and now you are going to humiliate the Kheras, 
CHAPTER 22. 

(Ranjha arrives at Rangpur.) 

So it came to Pass that Ranjha came to the village of the Kheras. The girls of the village 
wore taking water from the weil when Ranjha addressed them. Some suspected he was 
the lover of Hir but they said nothing. A woman told him the name of the village, and 
Ranjha rejoiced when he heard the name. “ Ajju, " she said, "is the headman of the village 
and Saida is hia son who stole away Hir the bride of Rinjha.” And Ranjha rejoiced when 
he heard the name of Hir. The children of the village followed him about as he begged 
from house to house and the young men asked him what he thought of the place when he 
had inspected all the girls. 

And Ranjha replied ; “How can I tix my attention on the Kheras with all these girls 
about ? Their bright eyes slay their lovers as with a sharp sword. The scent of their 
flowers aud the black of their eyelashes have dealt desth and destruction in the bazaar.” 

The beauties of Rangpur thronged round the Jogi like moths round a lamp. They 
overwhelmed him with their surpassing beauty, His eyes shone In amazememt. When 
the women of the village saw the beauty of the Jogi they aurrounded him in mult tudes, old 
and young, fat and thin, married and unmarried. They poured out all their woes to the 
Fakir and many wept as they told their stories. Some complained of their poverty ; others 
yearned for children : others complained of their father-in-law or mother-in-law. Some com- 
plained that their husbands beat them ; others that their neighbours were unkind, Others 
eaid: “Our sons have gone to a distant country. When will they return?" Some said> 
“Por God's sake deliver me from the pains of Love. Its flame has scorched me ever since I 
wag born.” 

Ranjha made all the girls sit close to him and told them to fetch freshly broken poteherds 
from the kiln, On them he drew mysterious lines and signs. Some he told to wear them 
round their necks. Others to bind them round their loins, Others he told to put them 
in pitchers of water and to make all the family drink them. “Thus fathera-in-law, mothers- 
in-law, husbands, brothers and everybody will become kind". To others he said: “Be 
composed ; God has fulfilled all your hopes.” 

The gitls came trovping out of their houses when they heard of the Jogi, saying: 
“ Mother, a Jogi has come to our village with rings in his ears. He has a beggar's bowl in his 
hand and a necklace of beads round hie neck, He haa long hair like a juggler. His eyes 
are red and shine with the brilliancy of fire. Sometimes he plays on the King [ niusical 
instrument} and weeps. At other times be plays on the Nad (another musical instrumont] 
laughs, Le calls on God day and night. He is the chela (pupil) of Balnath and the 
love of someone has pierced his heart.” 

And Saida's sister said to Hir; “' Sister, thie Jogi is as beautiful as the moon and ss 
slender os a cypress tree. He is the son of some lucky mother. He is searching about as if 
‘he had lost some valuable pearl. He is more beautiful even than you. He eries,‘* God be 
with you" as if he had lost some beloved friend, Did not Mirza and Sahiba lose their lives 
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for Love ? Did not Joseph suffer imprisonment for twelve years for the love of Zuleika ? Was 
not Kama ground to powder for Love’s sake? Surely this Jogi is a very thief of beauty 
and that is why he has had his ears bored. Some say he has come from Jhang Sial. Others 
say he has come from Hazara. Some say he is in love with somebody and that is why he 
has had his head shaved. Some say he is nota Jogi at all but has got his ears bored for 
the sake of Hir.” 


And Hir replied : “I entreat you not to touch on this subject. It appears to me that 
this is a true message from God, and that it is Ranjha. My love for him has already ruined 
my life. Why has he come to destroy me again? He has lost his’ beloved and has also 
got his ears bored. What benefit has he received from Love? He became a shepherd and 
then cast dust and ashes on his body and relinquished all hope of name or fame.” 

And Hir wept secretly and tears poured like rain from her eyes. And she said to the 
girls: ‘‘ Bring him somehow to me that we may find out where he comes from and who 
he is, who is his Guru and who bored his ears.” 

The girls drawing water at the well made merry with the Jogi, saying: “‘ This is what 
becomes of the man who runs after girls. Itis only those who have lost their hearts that 
bore their ears’. And they tantalised him by displaying their charms. They burnt his 
heart sorely by saying: “‘ Hiris very happy with the Kheras.” They sidled up to him and 
touched him with their hands. They said: ‘‘ You have shown us your gracious presence. 
Now come and let your sun shine in the courtyard of Hir. Be kind to us and walk down 
with us to the house of Ajju and look at Pretty Sehti. Come into her courtyard and look 
at Hir.” And they laughingly said: “Sir, Fakir, we stand before you with folded hands. 
Please accede to our request and lay us poor women under a debt of gratitude.” 

To which Ranjha replied haughtily : ‘‘ My family have been Fakirs for seven genera- 
tions and we donot know the ways of the world. I eat kand and mul [narcotic preparations 
of opium] in desolate places and enjoy the hermit life of the jungle. I know all about 
wolves, deer, lions and tigers. You are all mines of beauty, but what concern has a Jogi 
with beauty ? I know all about medicines and healing herbs. The haunts of people and 
populous cities LT avoid. I only know the ways of hermits, recluses, pilgrimages, Gurus, 
Jogis, and Bairagis. Other people pound and sift bhang and sherbet. I sift men at a 
glance. 1! can banish fairies, jinns, women and Satan himself. By my spells and incanta- 
tions, I can compel men to submit to me.” 


And the girls encircled round the handsome Jogi and asked him ceaseless questions 
about himself. 


Ranjha replied: “Do not ask vain questions. A snake, a lion and a Fakir have no 
country. We are dervishes and have no kith and kin. What care we for bed or board, for 
the headman of a village or his women folk? You are all fairy queens and wise and witty 
women. lam a God-intoxicated Fakir who have left the world and the things of the world 
behind me. I pray you leave me alone. Why pick up a quarrel with a poor Fakir? Tam 
helpless in your presence. Why, did not you women put Harut and Marut in the well. You 
defeated even Plato and Alsop. You would tease the very angels themselves. Go and look 
for some youth of your own age and leave the poor Fakir alone. Why do you seek to ensnare 


me in the entanglement of your beauty? Women verily are faithless. I will never take 
their advice.” , 


| So the girls went and told Hir; “Hir, we have entreated the Jogi but he will not 
listen to us. We have praised the Kheras but he takes no notice. Hir, why do you lie 
weary and sad on your bed all day and no one speaks to you for fear of your 
disp! easure,”’ 
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Hir replies : “ Girls, you may pierce me with a thousand taunts, but who can withstand 
the decree of God? Ido not blame you. God does what he wishes. What was to be has 
been. All the miseries of the world have fallen on my head and yet I have not quarrelled 
with you.” 

And the girls replied : “ You have only just been married. What can you know of 
misery? You have shared no secrets with us. So keep your tongue under control. You 
yourself told us to go and fetch the Jogi and now you deny it.” 

And Hir replied: “Girls, you try and fix the responsibility on others for what you 
have done yourselves. I was destined for evil and God has drowned me in sorrow. It was 
a bad day when I was given to the Kheras in marriage.” 

The girls replied : “‘ Daughters-in-law are usually afraid of their fathers and brothers- 
in-law, but your father-in-law is afraid of you. Other brides milk the cows, knead the bread 
and grind the corn, but you never lift a straw. Women like you are afraid of witches 
in the day time but swim across broad rivers at night.’’. 

Hir replied : “ You taunt other people’s daughters but you have never been entrapped 
in the net of Love.” 

The girls answered : ‘‘ Why do you quarrel with us? We never stood between you 
and your lover.” 

Hir said : “ You bad wicked girls, destroyers of your own parents. What do you mean 
by your rash words? What you have said has burnt my heart. Verily I have a long and 
weary road to travel. I would that Ranjha would come and embrace me or that even 
in my dreams I might meet him.”’ 

The girls replied : “‘ What we have said has been out of kindness for you, and we bear 
no ill-will towards you. If the subject was grievous to you, to whom but you should we have 
mentioned it? If you wished to hide your secret in your father-in-law’s house, you should 
not have blazoned it abroad when you were living with your parents. Why do you cry out 
when the truth has been told you? You should not have engaged in the game of Love 
without deep forethought. Now you turn round and abuse us. What object had we in 
calling the Jogi? Was it not you who asked us to doit ? The whole world knows about 
your love. Why do you make yourself an object of disdain ?” 

And Hir replied angrily and sarcastically: “From your childhood upwards you 
have been learning unseemly tricks. You are the sort of girls who set aside the blanket of 
shame and dance in public. Verily you will be the salvation of your relatives, and the 
people into whose houses you marry will be exceedingly fortunate.” 

Meanwhile Hir’s heart was rent with the pangs of separation from her lover and she 
Was devising some way of secing Ranjha. The Jogi at the same time decided to visit the 
house of Mehr Ajju. So Ranjha took up his beggar’s bow] and set off begging from door to 
door, playing on his shell and crying: ‘“ Ye mistresses of the courtyard, give alms, give 
alms.” Some gave him flour, others bread, others dishes of food. They asked for his 
blessings and he invoked blessings upon them. 

Some said: “ We shall acquire holiness through the power of his intercession.” Others 
said : “ He is a thief spying after brides. He will seduce our women.” Said one: ‘‘He pre- 
tends to be a Fakir and pours ashes on his body. But he looks like Ranjha and has a love 
secret in his eyes.’” Said another: ‘‘ See, he takes wheat flour and butter, but will not touch 
millet or bread crusts. He is chaffing the women and is no real Fakir.” 

But Ranjha went on his way unperturbed. He joked with some and scolded others 
and made fine scenes. He set up as a conjurer and gave some of them charmed threads 
and lucky knots. And Ranjha looked up and said to those round him: “ We have entered 
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a ruined village. Not a girl sings at her spinning wheel. No one plays Kilhari fa game 
something like ‘Here we go round the mulberry bush’] or Samni [9 similar game] and makes 
the earth dance. No one hunts for needles or plays “ Welan”. No one plays Maya or 
makes crows or peacocks fly. No one sings Choratori or plays Garidda in the street. Let us 
up and leave this dull village.” 

And the boys replied to Ranjha: “We will show you the place where the girls sit and 
sing.” And they took Ranjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties and 
he saw them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other’s threads forfun. And they 
sang sweet songs as they turned their spinning wheels, and one said mischievously to Ranjha : 
“The loves of one’s childhood do not last longer than four days.’ And another said: 
“What do you want, Jogi?” And Sehti, to cajole him, took off his necklace. And the Jogi 
turned and said : “ Who is this hussy ?” Somebody replied : “She is Ajju’s daughter.” 
The Jogi replied : “Whois Ajju and why isshe making mischief ? Ajju has got a bad bargain. 
She is very rude to Fakirs and does not kiss their beads. She is a good-for-nothing hussy 
who can neither card nor spin.” 

And Sehti replied : “ Jogi your words are harsh. If you touch me I will throw you down 
and then you will know whol am. Your disguise is a trick. If you enter my courtyard, 
I will have your legs broken and pull out your hair. I will thrash you like a donkey and then 
you will remember God and learn wisdom.” 

And R&njha exclaimed : ‘‘ Why does this snake hiss at me and why does this tigress 
want to drink my blood? I suppose she is tired of her husband and is hunting for lovers. 
And the Jogi passed on into the courtyard of a Jat who was milking his cow. He blew his 
horn and played on his shell and roared like an intoxicated bull. The cow alarmed by this 
extraordinary noise kicked over the rope and spilt the milk. And the Jat in fury exclaimed : 
“Fancy giving alms to this poisonous snake.” 

And the Jogi’s eyes became red with anger and he lifted his beggar’s bowl to strike the 
Jat. Meanwhile the Jat’s wife flew at him and abused him and all his kith and kin, his 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers for spoiling the milk. She pushed him away and tore 
his shirt and flung taunts at him. The Jogi in his wrath kicked her and knocked out all 
her teeth. She lay on the ground like alog. And the Jat seeing his wife on the ground 
raised a hue and ery and shouted. “ The bear has killed the fairy. He has killed my wife. 
Friends, bring your sticks and come to my aid.” 

Andthemencried: ‘* Weare coming, we are coming.” And the Jogi in alarm took to his 
heels. And as he passed by one of the houses he saw a beautiful girl sitting all alone like a prin- 
cess in a jewelled chamber of the king. The Jogi was hunting for his prey like a hawk. He was 
as bold as a dacoit robbing a banker. He was as handsome as the Subadar of Lahore. He 
knocked at the door and said: “ Hir, bride of the Kheras are you well ? Give me alms, give me 
alms.’’ And as soon as Sehti saw him, she opposed him fiercely and said to Hir: “He is a wicked 
man and nobody curbs his evil ways. I will break his bones and teach him to cast love-eyesin 
my courtyard.” What do you mean by saying: ‘‘ Are you well, Hir? You are flaunting your 
beauty like an enamoured peacock. You are hunting for your beloved and yet you call on the 
name of Pirsand Fakirs. You sing “‘Alakh, Alakh * and beg with a strange mien in your 
eyes. You are like a camel without a nosestring and no one dares drive you away.” 

And the Jogi replied: “Do not try and cajole me with your charms. It is you with 
your clinking jewellery that look like a vain peacock. Isaid ‘Pir’ which you mistook 
for “Hir’ and nobody dares set you right. Why are you speaking harshly to wayfarers and 
strangers ? You are oppressing poor Fakirs and causing trouble in the houses of fathers-in-law. 


| You are like an amourous cow sparring with bulls”. 
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And Sehti said: “‘ Listen, sistera, to whut he says, He isa Jot and no Jogi. He is a 
liar and a lewd fellow, wheedling hia shamelees fat paunch into this village. He is noway- 
farer and stranger, for he knows Hir's name and then immediately says he never heard 
it. He will get his beggar’s bowl and his beaded necklaces broken and his hair pulled, if he 
comes near me. Who will save him from my wrath f Ho iw nok s-beadmian of the: village. 
He is « wandering minstrel, or a leather worker, or a sweeper of some serai.” 

The Jogi replied: “ You miserable hussy, you squat snubnosed village flirt, you 
loincloth of Satan, beware. [Tf a Jatti [Jat woman) quarrels with a Fakir, her lot will be 
one of hardship and sorrow.” 

The women of the village bearing the noise of voices and bickering, waid to Sehti : 
“Why do you quarrel with the Jogi? Ho sings as sweetly as Jan Sen, and he knows 
songs by sixties and hundreds; he spends all his time singing songs and wearing charms. 
Tt is not meet to quarrel with such folk.” 

And Sehti replied : ‘It is only fat-bellied rascals thet live by begging. He is obetinate 
and aa unbending as a beam in the roof. He is as sour as an unripe gugar-cane, His lips 
utter pious words but his heatt is ect on his beloved. When he sees Hir he sighs and his 
eyes melt with Love." And Schti turned to the Jogi and said: “ You quarrel monger, 
you have spoilt your eats. I will spoil the rest of you. If you sing your Jogi songs I'll 
make the Jats sing ribald songs about you. I'll send fora couple more young rascals like you 
and order them to thrash you. I'll make you dance round our courtyard like a juggler’s bear. 
I will tear open the fresh wounds of your heartand inthe day of Judgment I will get redress 
from your taunts "’. 

And the Jogi replied: “ Verily you are the mother of wisdom and the grandmother of 
understanding. Your wit has cancelled the decrees of Fate and your words are 4s mysterious 
as an Arabic verb. Surely thereis no country like Kashmir, no lustre like that of the moon, 
nought so sweet as the sound of a distant drum, nothing so terrifying as the earthquake 
in the day of Indgment and..... There is nothing so quarrelsomoe as Sehti, Aye, there ia 
nothing so bitter os anger ui there i nothing eo sweet as the kisses from the lips of the 
beloved. There is no book like the Koran and no silence like that of death. There are 
none #o fortunate as the Kheras, no one so full of sin as the Poet Waris and there is no spell 
like that of his poetry.” 

And Sehti replied: “ Why quarrel with women and bandy words with small girls? What 
are the things that can never keep still? Water, waylarer's dogs, lads given to debauchery 
and Fakirs. Youareno Jogi. Tell usfromwhore came Jog. From whence came Shing: and 
Bairagt From whence came the beggar’s horn and beggar’s bowl and the praying beads ! 
Who gave you the commandment to wearlong hairs? Who ordered you to smear your 
bodies with dust and ashes t”™ 

The Jogi replied: “ Solomon is the Pir of Jinns and evil spirits. Self-interest ia the Pir 
of all Jats and Love is the Pir of wlilovers. Listen, Sehti, and I will tell you the way of Jog. 
Woe Fakirs ore like black enakezand we acquire power and virtue by reading spells, We 
get up at midnight and pore over sacted books by the banks of untrodden streams. We 
expel all impurities from our speech by using the toothbrush of repentance and we sit on the 
carpet of true belief, We become deaf and dumb by holding our breath in the tenth 
position. We can ward off deceit and burn evil spirits. We can cast spella and 
destroy those whom we want to destroy. We can make absent lovers smell the fragrance 
of their beloved’s presence. Women who revile ns we can make ride in penance on an ass 


with u shaved head. Let virgine beware who oppose our power or it will fare ill with 
their virginity,” 
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CHAPTER #3. 
(Ranjha meets Hir,) 


And Sehti replied: “Jogi if you have all these powers, perhaps you can cure our bride 
Hir, Every day sho is getting weaker," 

And Riinjha replied: “Sehti, beguile me not with vain words. Bring your 
bride here that I may see her and inspect the colour of her eyes and face. T will 
seé her veins and feel her pulse. Then I will prescribe a remedy. But she must tell 
mo when the disease began and tell me the taste in her mouth. Through the blessing 
of my Pir and teacher, T can tell the names of all diseases. I can whisper the 
eall to prayer in the ¢ara of a newly-born babe. I can weave spells and put children to sleep 
with lullabies. I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterers and infidels. With 
cunning oils and potent herbs I can cure pains and paralysis and the eighteen kinds of 
leprosy. With the spleen of a roasted goat I can oure blindness. With boiled Ghaghar 
herbs I can bring about miscarriage. I can make ao perfect cur of a barren 
woman by letting out blood from her ankle vein. I can assuage the pain of 
wounds with an ointment of soap and axia. If aman has toothache I can pluck out his 
tooth with my pincers. Those who cannot see in the dark, I can restore to sight by giving 
them hob roasted oil-seeds. I can cure a withered arm or a benumbed leg by rubbing in 
oil of a pelican. Ifa man is attacked by epilepsy, I apply the leather of my shoe to hia nos- 
tril. Ifa man’s face is awry, I show him the looking-glaes of Aleppo and he is cured. T cure 
stomach-ache with the milk ofashe-camel. With cooling draughts of Dhannia, I can assuage 
the fires of passion. When a man is at the point of death and gasping with his last breath, 
{ put honey and milk in his mouth. At his last hour, when the expiring life sticks fast 
in the gullet of the dying man, I revite the Holy Koran and his soul passes away in Peace, 
But you must tell me what disease your bride has got or else all your talk will be vain and 
all my spells and power will be of noavail. Also, my beautiful ono, you should not be proud 
of your beauty or hold your head eo high, for what cares a Fakir for your beauty or for 
your beautiful sister-in-law Hirt Your Hir is a crane and she has been mated to an owl. 
Your fairy has been yoked to an sss, Like to like, You should not mate a high-bred 
Arab mare to an ass.” 

About this time Hir came into the courtyard and from one of tho inner chambers 
she overheard the words of the Jogi. And she wondered who the speaker might be and 
ahe said to herself: “*He calls me a docilo mare and the Khera an asa. Perhaps he will 
sympathise with me. Perhaps God has sent my cowherd back. Perhaps he has obeyed 
my word and got his ears bored. Who else can speak in such dark riddles. The girls 
hint mysteriously, he is a Jogi, but perhaps heis my king Ranjha. Nobody but Ranjha 
could know my Dame. I will stand up to him and answer him face to foes,” 

And Hir said to the Jogi: “Jogi, go away from here. Those who are unhappy 
cannot laugh. Why should one disclose the secrets of one’s heart to Jogis, strangers and 
fools 7" 

The Jogi replied to Hir: “ We are the perfect Fakir of God. Ask anything from us, 
fair beauty, and we can bring it about. If a lover parts from his beloved one, with spells of 
magic numbers we can unite them. We can reconcile friends who have fallen out. We can 
cure all pain and disease and avert the onslaught of calamity, Do not be obstinate but give 
alms to = poor fakir,”’ 
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And Hir replied: “It is not true, Jogi; ered sence cannot a reunited. I 
have searched far and wide but have found no one who can accomplish that. Tell me when 
will the true God bring back the lover Ihave lost. If anybody can remove the pain in my 
heart he may make shoes of my flesh. Oh Poet Waris Shah! if I hear that my lovey is 
retucning, I will offer sweet cakes and light my lamps with rich butter for oil.” 

And the Jogi replied : “‘ 1 know all the secrets of the universe. On the resurrection 
day everything will be revealed. On that day the sky and clouds will cleave asunder. 
When Israfil blows his trumpet all the habitations of men will fall down. The supports of 
heaven will be rent asunder. The snake and the bull (who according to tradition support 
the earth) will be filled with fear on that day. The mountains will fly into small pieces. 
All that will remain will be the seven last things: the chair and the throne of God, the 
tablet of destiny, and the pen, paradise, the soul, and hell. Everything will vanish in an 
instant. Only lovers and fakirs will remain constant.’ Then turning to Hir he said: “ If you 
will sit near me I will open the Holy book and by casting magic lots, I will tell your horoscope. 
* You were a little girl and your hair was hanging down your back. He wasa boy with the 
early down of manhood on his lips. He played on a flute. Your eyes clashed in loye and two 
hearts were captivated by each other. He was sold at the very shop of love and he grazed 
somebody's buffaloes in hopes of his reward, but you married and his hopes were drowned 
in the deep waters of despair. The five Pirs had married you to himand this second marriage 
was not lawful. Love has ruined him and now he is roaming about disconsolate in forests 
and desolate places. He went to Tilla and got his ears bored and became a Jogi. He has 
to-day entered your village. Heis not far from you.’ All this | have found in the book of 
the signs of the stars.” 

_And Hir stood up and said : ‘‘ The Jogi has read the signs of the stars correctly. He 
isa true pandit and jotshi. Tell me Jogi, where is my lover who stole my heart away and 
brought ruin on himself? ’”’ 

The Jogi replied: ‘*Why are you searching outside? Your lover is in your own house. 
Put off your veil my beautiful bride and look if you cannot see your lost. Jover.” 

And Hir said: “‘ Jogi it cannot be true. He cannot be in the house.’’ Then she decided 
to draw aside her veil. She glanced at the Jogi and behold it was her lost Jover. And 
she said to him softly: ‘‘ Our secret must be hidden from the eyes of Sehti.” 

The Jogi replied: “ Bride of the Kheras, do not teach wisdom to the wise. Be not proud 
of your beauty but be kind to old friends.” , 


CHAPTER 24. 
(Sehti quarrels with the Jogi and turns him out of the house.) 

When Sehti saw that the hearts of Hir and the Jogi had become one and that Hir had 
fallen under his spell, she began abusing the Jogi to her. “Sister, all Jogis are liars. This 
snubnosed squat dirty-faced wicked Jogi cannot be trusted.”’ 

The Jogi replied: “‘ You should catch hold of the feet of the Fakir in humility and 
with supplication instead of quarrelling with him. You are a lucky woman to be so fond 
of camels and suchlike. Ah! by the grace of God, my Pir tells me everything,” 

Sehti flared up in wrath: “ You are.a lewd slippery-tongued person. What do 
you mean with your pointed remarks about camels. Are you charging me with theft. 
Your shoulders seem itching fora beating. Fat fellows like you should be sent to look 
after ploughs and buffaloes,” : 
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The Jogi; ‘ A Jat woman is only good for four things : pressing wool, scaring sparrows, 
grazing lambs and nursing a baby. She loves quarrels and beats fakirs. She looks after 
her own family and abuses others.” 

Sehti : “I will beat you with cudgels and knock your teeth out.” 

Jogi : “* You ate going the way to feel my stick round your legs. Girls with fringes 
over their foreheads should not quarrel with holy fakirs. Ican ruin you utterly, as I have 
saintly power in each finger tip.” 

Hir glanced at the Jogi and made signs to him to stop quarrelling and she urged Sehti 
not to quarrel with the Jogi. 

And Sehti replied: ‘‘See, what has happened. The fakir has ensnared the bride of 
Saida. You have drunk grey buffaloes milk and make eyes at your lover.” 

Hir flashed back at Sehti: ‘‘ Girls who quarrel with fakirs like this must be wanting 
husbands very badly. You are always interfering when grown-up boys come in sight. You 
are as obstinate as a negress. ” 

Sehti: Friends, “‘ My sister-in-law is murdering me. She is siding with the fakir, 
Either the Jogi is her lover or he has brought some message from her lover.” 

Hir: “ My sister-in-law ever claims to be washed in milk and virtue, and now she calls me 
a, leader of thieves. In very truthloose women have become grand ladies and ugly women 
are flaunting themselves as if they were peacocks in the garden of beauty. Look at this loose- 
tongacd seductive darling of the Belooches. A crawling deceitful reptile who devours 
men’s hearts. Look at her showing off her airs and graces like a prostitute of Lahore.” 

Then Sehti lost her temper and said to her maidservant Rabel: “Let us give this 
fakir alms and turn him out. Give him a handful of millet and tell him to go away.” 

So Rabel gave him a handful of millet and bade him angrily begone. Sehti had first 
charmed him with her blandishments. Then she turned him out and sent him packing. She 
entered the garden of the Feringhees 7 and set the well machinery going. She disturbed the 
sleeping snake. 

The Jogi was furious at being treated in this scurvy manner and burst forth in anger : 
‘* You are shaving my beard in giving me mere birds’ food. You have defiled my beggar’s 
bow! and I shall have to wash my rosary.” 

And Rabel replied : “‘ Why do you find fault with millet. All Jats eatit. It is the food 
of the hungry and poverty-stricken. It is the father and mother of the poor.” 

And Sehti threw some millet into his cup and the cup fell to the ground and broke. 

And the Jogi cried: “‘ A great tyranny has been committed. You have ruined the 
fakie by breaking his cup. May your lover die, you tyrant of a woman. You taunted your 
sister-in-law with her lover. Why did you fall in love with Murad the camel man 2 You fell 
into the hand of the Belooches likea stolen camel. He looted you of your boasted virginity.” 

And Sehti replied : ‘‘ What do we Jats know about cups ? Go and spend a farthing and 
ask a potter to make you a new one.” | 

And the Jogi wept when he saw the broken cup, and he said : ““ My Pir gave it to me 
and it was very precious. And he tried to pick the broken pieces up and in so doing ‘he 
eaught Hir’s eyes and he said to Sehti: “ You have broken my cup and tell me to get 
another made by a potter. Have you no fear of Almighty God. If I tell my Pir he will 
ruin your family.” 


7 Europeans, The only reference tothemin the poem, 
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And Sehiti replied : “ Your cup got broken by fate. You can boy o tub ot my ex. 
pense if you like. Who can resist God's fate | Fate expelled Adam and Eve from paradise 
and drove them downto earth. Fate overthrew Pharoah in the river and fate put a prince 
and a prophet like Joseph in the well. Fate has shaved your beard and bored your ears, 
No one can escape from Fate.” 

And Hir said to Sehti: “ What strange perverseness is this? Why quarrel with holy 
fakira whose only support is God 1 Why do you break his cup and ill-treat him at my door ! 
Why bring down ruin on happy homes and why burn those who have already been scorchodd 
by the fire of love {" | 

And Schti replied; “ O virtuous one whose sheet is a5 stainless ax o praying mat, The 
whole house is yours and who are we. You are ss important as if you had brought a shipload 
of clothes from your father’s house, You flirting hussy and milker of buffaloes | You 
are till running after men, You never epeak a word to your husband Saida. but you are 
hand and glove with the Jogi.” 

Hir replied : “ You have pioked up a quarrel with the fakir. You are eure to run away 
with somebody. You won't #tay longin your husband's house and you will be defamed 
in all the streets and bazaars of the town, Beware! The Fakir is dangerous, Do not teasir 
him or he will cause trouble. He is simply and quietly worshipping hie Guru. Take care 
that he docs not invoke his aid. Otherwise his wrath will deacend on ua like a sudden 
invasion of Ahmed Shah and God save Jandinla.§ Remember Alexander touched the feet 
of a fakir and then he conquered the fort of Daz. A fakir gave his blessing to Timurlane 
and sovereignty remained in his family for several generations, Go and fall at the feet of 
the fakir or his curse will fall on you." 

Sehti replied: “Sister, I have been scorched by your taunts and bitter words. I will 
teke poison. I will either die or kill him or got you beaten. As sure os | ama woman I 
will tell my brother of your disgraceful conduct with the shepherd.” 

Finally, after many hot words on both sides, Sehti got so entaged that she and her 
maid snatched up the long pestle with which they grind rice and rushed on the Jogi. They 
broke his beggar’s bowl and rosary. They felled him to the ground. They broke his head 
with milk pots and crushed him even as Aby Samand fell on Nawab Hosain Khan at 
Chunian. 

Then the Jogi was wrath. He romembered his Pir. He girded up his loing and he smote 
bis assailants even as the Pathan of Kasur looted the camp of the Bakhahi. He caught 
them by the hair and dragged them round the courtyard. He ‘lapped them, beat them, and 
pinched them, | 

And Hit cried out from inside : “ For God's sake Jogi stay your hand.” Andthe women 
of the neighbourhood hearing the altercation assembled like a flock of Cabul doge and they 
thrust the Jogi out of the courtyard. 

And Ranjha complained bitterly to Hir of the way he had been used, and he entreated 
God, saying: “ Why hast thou separated mo from my beloved after bringing us together ? 
What sin have I committed that T have been given a glimp of Paradiee and then t sent 
out in the wilderness? What can Ido? I have ny money to give to the officers and na 
tribute to enable me to reach to the darbar.” And the Jogi wept bitterly and he said to 
himself : "I will fast forty days and forty nights and I will recite » powerful enchantment 
which will overeome all difficulties and will unite me to my beloved.’ And he swore to take 
Vengeance on Sehti, if the five Pirs would help him. 

SS A a em 
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CHAPTER 25. 
(Ranjha retires to Kalabagh.) 

And Rinjha meditated deeply in his heart, and he collected ashes from the hearth and 
sat down on a hillook in the garden of Kalabagh. And he kindled fire and meditated on 
God, and sparks came from hia body. He stopped his breath and meditated like a holy ma- 
hant, and under the shadow of the tree he was absorbed in deep meditation. Then he recited 
apells and incantations. And o voice came from the five Pirsaaying: “Go to, My child, 
your grief is gone. You will mect your beloved in the morning.” And Ranjha was pleased 
when he heard the voice of the five Pir, and he said to himself: “Now I shall meet my 
beloved.” 

And it came to pass that on Friday all the girls of the village sasembled to pay a visit 
to the garden in Kalabagh. They descended on the garden in their battaliona of beauty. 
as 4 flock of slender cranes. ‘Lhe corth trembled at the onset of these fairies. And they 
fell on the hut of the Jogi. They put out his fire, threw away his beggar’s bowl and 
wallet and scattered his bhang. ‘They broke hia pestle and mortar. They threw away 
his turban, his chain and his tongs, his cup and hia horn. They destroyed his 

wesessions and looted him as armies have looted the Panjab. Then the Jogi gave 
a loud roar irom inside the garden and with a stick in his hand advanced to attack them 
even a4 & garrison of a fort makes a night attack on its lesiegers, And he cried in hia wrath : 
“Where ig the caravan of these fomale devils." The girls hearing the terrible roar of 
the Jogi, all ran away, oll save one beautiful spartow whom he caught. 

She cried: “help, help, and threw off all her clothes and ornaments to agve her life. 
‘““Youare a demon,’ she cried, ‘ and we ate helpless fairies. If you touch us we shall 
die. What. have you to tell me! What message have you to send. My aunt Hir 
haa been your friend from the beginning. We all know she is your beloved. [ will take 
her any message you give me.” | 

The Jogi sighed when he heard the name of Hir and he sent « message through the girl 
to Hir complaining how badly she had treated him; and the girl tan off and told Hir, saying : 
“T had gone to play with my girl friends and be told me his secret. All day he fixes 
his eyes on the path leading to the village and all night he girds up his loins and counts tha 
stats in despair. Tears flow from his eyes like the rains in summer. When you got into 
vour Dooli and hid yourself from your lover, all the world mocked at you. Your cruel 
treatment of Ranjha has pierced the heart of the whole world. Everybody aA¥5 You 
belong to the shepherd. He ia being tortured and taunted about you every day.” 

And Hir replied to the girl: “ Ranjha has been foolish to babble the secret of 
his heart to a woman. Did not Mansur get ctucified for telling his secret? Did not 
Joseph geb put in the well for telling his dream? Have not parrots been put in Cages 
for chattering? True lovers conceal the insanity of their love. Those who disclose 
their secret are the losers on the battlefield of love. What has happened to RAnjha’s 
wits that he has spoilt the whole ofiair? Why should not Ibe proud of my beauty? I will 
darken my eyelashes and with the power of my eyes make Ranjha and Saida fight over me. 
I will subdue the garden of Kalabagh and levy tribute on Jog.” 

The next day in order to compass the object of her desire, Hir went to Sehti and clasped 
her feet and tried to win her over with soft words saying: “ Sister, forgive me, I entreat you 
for all my faults and for having quarrelled with you. You may abuse me twice over for all 
I have abused you. If you will accomplish my desire and bring my lover back to me, I 
will be your slave for ever. My house and property, ny gold and silver, all my cows and my 
buffaloes will be yours, Ranjha has been my lover from the beginning, when we were bay 
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and i tetas He has humbled himself for my sake. He bas renounced home and 
fortune and has tended buffaloes. He hos bored his ears and has become a Jogi for my 
sake.” 

And Schti tossed her head and said: “You clasp my feet to achieve your own 
object. You turned me out of the house und now you come and beseech me with folded handa. 
Verily selfishness rules the actions of all people in this world.” 

And Hir still further besought Sehti with honeyed words saying: ' Sister, epeak kindly 
to me. You should sympathize with those who are in trouble. Let us go into the garden 
und become reconciled with the Jogi. Bhag bhari,? help me to mect my Ranjhe. Those 
who do good actions will be rewarded in Paradise, If you restore Hir to her lover, 
you will meet your own lover Murad." 


JHAPTER 26, 
. (Sekt and Hir make friends.) 

And Sehti's heart leapt with joy even as Satan dances with delight when a sinner forgets 
tosay his morning prayers. And she sald to Hir: “ Go, [have forgiven your fault, as you 
have been faithfnl in love from the beginning. Lot us go und bring about a teconciliation 
of the lovers.” 

So Sehti filled o big dish with sugar and cream and covered it with a cloth and pat 
five rupees therein, Thon she went to the garden of Kalabagh and stood with her offering 
near the Jogi. 

And the Jogi when he saw her coming muttered; “ Why does a blast from hell blow 
on holy men? We asked for min and a hot wind has sprung up to scorch us." 

And Sebti sulaamed with folded hands, but Rinjhs gave no reply. The heart of the 
lover however softened on seeing Schti in a mood of entreaty. 

And the Jogi said to Sehti: ‘Women wore cmated as the origin of discord from’ the 
very beitenine of the world. ‘Thos who wedded them were ruined while those who held 
aloof from women became saints and acceptable to God, It was women who got Adam 
expelled from Paradise.” 

And Sehti replied: 1t was not women bub the greed of men that expelled Adam from 
Paradise. The angel told him not toent the grain of wheat and not to go near the forbidden 
tree and the same order was given to the peacock and the enake. But the lust of the belly 
prevailed. He ate wheat and be was expelled from Paradise.” ~ 

The Jogi replied: ““Whydo you speak if] of men ? Women have been bad from the 
beginning. Has not God ssid: * Verily, women, your deceit is great.’ Their deceitful- 
nese is nientioncd in the Koran. Whenhave they ever been faithful to any one !"’ 

And Sehti replied: “Why abuse woman ? It is. men who are bad. They ate not 
content with their lawful wives but go hunting for the petticoats belonging to other men. 
it is men who are shameless and black faced. They come to their senses when they lose 
their wives and then they say: ‘Itis Destiny.” They sit at the feet of Mullahs and 
listen to the doctrines of Hypocrisy, How goes. the well-known saying: ‘To haves 
Wife is equivalent to being in possession of Half Religion.’ Only he who is married can have 
prayers lawfully said over him when he dies. God has said in the Koran, ‘* MARRY.” 
A home looks well with a wife even as lamps look well on a dark night. Why do you find 
fault with those who fave YOu birth and why do you tleolare them to be the sisters of Satan! 
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If there were no women in the world the universe would come to an end. Did not God 
create all things in couples. The earth and the sky, day and night, man and woman. 
Is it not said in the Koran, ‘We have created every living thing in pairs © Tell me,’ 
Jogi, why do you claim to bea great Saint? You fill your belly and you gorge 
your appetite like a donkey and you forget to thank God. Yousend messages by little 
gitls. Your ways are full of deceit. You call yourself a wise man and boast of your know- 
ledge. Tell me what is in the basket underneath this sheet ‘ How much money is there 
and what is the vessel made of ?”” 

And Ranjha replied: ‘‘ The dish is filled with sugar and rice and you have put five 
farthings on the top of it. Go and see, if you have any doubt in your mind.” 

So Sehti uncovered the dish and looked at it, and behold, it was full of sugar and rice. 
And when Sehti beheld the miracle which the Fakir had performed, she besought him with 
folded hands saying: “I have been your slave from the beginning with all my heart and 
soul. I will follow your footsteps and serve you with devotion as your maid servant. 
My heart, my property, all my girl friends and Hir herself belong to you. I now put all my 
trust in God’s Fakir.” 

And Ranjha said to Sehti: “I have grazed buffaloes for many years for the sake of Hir. 
Tell her that the grazer of buffaloes is calling her. Bring Hir the Sial to me, and then you 
will obtain your lover Murad. Say to her: ‘Take off your veil, my beloved, and come.’ 
Tell me, for God’s sake, what fault I have committed and shew me your moonlike face. The 
long snakes of your locks have entangled me. The arrows of your eyelashes have pierced 
my heart. Love has swept the curtain of shame. I am being pounded incessantly by the 
heavy artillery of love. You walk as beautifully as a partridge. Very lovely is the walking 
of my beloved. O sweet is the redness of your lips. Shew them to me. I have given up the 
world and become afakir for your sake. Either come yourself into the garden or take me 
into your house my beloved.” 

And Sehti replied : ‘“ Icanlive only if I meet Murad. I can only go with your message 
if you will bring me my lover. If you bring Murad I will fall at yourfeet. His love has 
ruined me and I amlike roasted meat day and night.” 

And Ranjha replied : ‘*Sehti, be sure that God will bring your lover to you. T will 
recite such a powerful spell that he will come at once. God by his grace will bring him 
hundreds of miles in an instant.” 

CHAPTER 27. 
(Sehti takes Ranjha’ s message to Hir and Hir meets Ranjha in the garden.) 

So Sehti went to Hir and gave her the message of the Jogi, saying: “You got him totend 
your buffaloes by deceit and now you have broken your promise and married Saida. He 
has turned Fakir and covered his body with dust and ashes. He has ruined his name and 
honour. By the practice of great austerities, he has obtained the help of the five Pirs, 
and he has shown me his power by a miracle. Go to himatonceas a submissive subject 
with a present in your hand, for a new governor (Faujdar) has been appointed to rule over 
us. Ihave seen each miracle of his more wonderful than the last. Itis as if Christ had 
come down from Heaven to earth.” 

Hir replied to Sehti: ~ I will go and unveil myself to Ranjha and dispel his sorrow, for 
my life is the dust of his feet and my heart and soul belong to him. Ranjhais lying stricken 
sore with the pains of separation irom his beloved. I will go like Jesus and bring him tolife.”’ 

So Hir took a bath and clothed herself in silk and scented her hair with attar of roses 
and all manner of sweet scents.’ She painted her eyes with antimony and rubbed ‘watna’ 
and ‘dandasa’ on her lips, and the beauty of them was doubled. She put handfuls of 
earrings in her ears and anklets on her feet. Jewels shone on her forehead. She was as 
beautiful as a peacock. 
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And when Ranjha saw her coming, he said : “ This is either a fairy that I see or it jis 
Hir the Sial.” 

And Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught Ranjha’s feet, saying: ‘‘ Embrace 
me, Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart has been burnt 
to a cinder. I return your deposit untouched. Since I plighted my troth to you I have 
embraced no other man. Let us go away together my beloved wherever you will. I 
ubey your ordeis.”’ And Hir threw herself round his neck. 

The moth was burnt inthe flame. Out of the smoke the fire was kindled. Like mad 
things they swung together in the intoxication of Love. The poison of Love ran fire through 
their blood. The news of their meeting spread through all the world where the drums of 
Love were beaten. 

Then Hir left Ranjha and consulted Sehti how she might arrange to meet him again: 
“You will get Murad,” said she, ‘‘ and I will get my lover. Let us make some plan to meet 
our lovers, so that I may spend the rest of my life with Ranjha ; for youth and beauty are 
but the guests of a few days. Let us enjoy them while we can.” 

Now when Hir came back to her house after seeing Ranjha in the garden, her girl friends 
Raeban and Saifan saw her heightened colour and they said to her: “ Sister, what has 
befallen you that your forehead shines like a rose. Your complexion is like the down on a 
golden oriole. When you set out you were as one dead and now your beauty is ravishingly 
alive. Your eyes gleam with happiness like the leaping water of a stream. Somebody has 
set the well of beauty in motion. Your breast is heaving under your red shirt. Somebody 
has kissed the lamp-black off your eyes. Somebody has been celebrating the high festival of 
Id in the garden of Kalabagh. The hungry have been filled and fakirs have fed to their 
hearts content. Pearls that Saida never touched have been polished by others to-day. Per- 
haps Ranjha has looted your garden of all its fruit.” 

And Hir replied to her girl friends : “‘ Why are you teasing a poor girl like me ? I have 
a touch of asthma and that is why the colour comes into my cheeks. I ran after a run- 
away calf and that is why the strings of my skirt are loose on both sides. My sides are red 
because I was lying face downwards looking over the top of my house. I was sucking 
at my lips and that is why the colour has come off them. I was looking down the path 
leading to my home and a calf came down the lane and pressed me against the side of the 
house. That is why I have seratcheson my body. I swear nothing else has happened. 
Why do you tease me and say what is unseemly ?” 

The girls replied : *‘ Sister, the colour of your eyes is red like blood. Your beauty is 
like the flowers in spring. The Kheras have been put to confusion to-day.” 

Hir replied: “ Some spell has come over my mind to-day. And I do not feel inclined to 
work. 1 must have walked over some magic plant by mistake or some wizard has cast his 
enchantment over me. The red cloths of the Kheras seem to me like flames of fire to-day.” 

The girls replied : ‘Ho, Ho! To-day the Panjab has fallen into the hand of Kandharis. 
Some one has looted your beauty to-day.” 

Hir replied : “Sisters, why do you teazeme with your taunts? I was knocked over by 
a buffalo in the way and he tore off all my bangles and earrings: he chased me with loud 
roars, Iwas going to run away in fright justas girls run away when they see their intended 
husbands. Thanks to my good fortune I met a fakir who took me safely back to the village,” 

And the girlsreplied : ‘Sister, this bull has been pursuing you for a very longtime. Itis 
curious he tramples on nobody’s fields but yours and only steals your grapes. This bull has 
ir ee pire Hiozare and is at the present moment lying distraught in the garden erying 


And Hir said: “Sisters, Iam not happ he : | W 
are my witness,” Ppy among the Kheras. God and the prophet 
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CHAPTER 28. 
(Sehti and Hir plan a strategem.) 

And Sehti and Hr consulted together how Hir might leave the Kheras and be united 
to Ranjha. Sehti invented a cunning strategem. She forsook all the traditions of the 
Faith. She consulted the book of the curses of God, and deceits in the volume of Satan. 

Sehti went to her mother and spoke to her about Hir saying : “‘ Mother, Hiris not well. 
She is becoming thinner every day. She lies on her couch all day and looks miserable. 
She will not touch her spinning wheel or her wool basket. She neither eats nor drinks and 
her body withers away with grief. As elephants are the pride of armies and cows and 
buffaloes are the pride of the farm-yard, so sons’ wives are the pride of the house. But 
this bride whom we purchased with so much difficulty is the beginning of our misfortune. 
She takes fire when she sees Saida her lawful husband, and he runs away from her as 
from an evil spirit. We never see her happy or laughing. We have consulted Mullahs and 
physicians and Hakims and they cost much money. Let us conquer the obstinacy of this 
wilful bride. Saida should chide her and beat her and we will not interfere.” 

And Hir came before her mother-in-law like Umar the trickster [Umar was a famous 
trickster mentioned in the stories of Faizi, brother of Abu Fazl, minister of Akbar] and 
wove a cunning web of deceit saying: “Mother, I am weary of staying indoors. May I go 
into the fields with Sehti? Let meseegreen gardens. My heart is weary sitting in the 
house.” 

And her mother-in-law was silent and pondered the matter in her heart. And 
Sehti broke in saying: ‘‘ Sister, come into the fields with me. Mother, she is wasting away 
because she never leaves her house; we are spoiling the health of this rosebud bride by 
keeping her indoors.” 

And Sehti’s mother replied: “Hir may go and walk about, and maybe she will recover 
her health and strength. At present she lies day and night like a sick woman. Let her 
rid care from her mind and laugh with her lips, and let the bud of my hope blossom 
again. She can go with you if she wishes and you may take her into the fields where 
she may enjoy the company of her girl friends, But remember, Hir, be prudent, and when 
you leave this house do not do what is unbecoming to a bride. Take God and the Pro- 
phet to witness.” 

Having thus obtained her mother’s permission, Sehti assembled her girl friends together. 
‘ Friends, ”’ said Sehti, “‘ You must all get up early, before daybreak, without telling your 
parents beforehand. To please the bride Hir, she is to be taken into the garden and she will 
also pick cotton in the fields.” 

The girls sat up half the night weaving their plans. They were as beautiful as princesses 
and as wicked as the grandmother of Satan. They challenged each other to wrestle the 
next morning on the well. There was Kammoo the eadler’s wife, Sammi the baker’s wife, 
Bakhtawar the wife of the blacksmith, Tajo the wife of the watchman, and the wife of the 
barber; there was Nando the water carrier’s wife and Daulati the girl with seven brothers, 

and many others. It was agreed that they should al! go to the fields in the early morning. 

So in the morning they all assembled together. Not a girl remained in the village. It was 
asif the Turks had drawn up their armies to invade Hindustan. There were Amir Khatun, 
Salamati, Bholan and Imam Khatun Gujanri, Rahmatia Daulta and Bhagithe minstrel’s 
wife, and Miran the singing girl, and Chand Kaur the beautiful Jatti with Miman her pretty 
friend. There were Suhkdei,and Mangti, and Sahiba, and Jhando, thewicked girl, who teased 
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her friends, and Hiro with her dark painted eyes, and Darshani and Daropti from the hills with 
their “ Achna Gachna" and queer hill jargon. There was Nur Begum from Kandahar 
who spoke Persian, and Ka:mmmoo from Baghdad who spoke Arabic, and Nur Bibi and Thakar 
Bibi who sung ravishing songs. 

They laughed and sang and played games together, and one of them took a sharp thorn 
from an acacia bush and pricked Hir’s foot. Sehti bit it with her teeth and ooused blood to 
flow, and they pretended Hir had been bitten by a snake, And Hir wept and cried and 
rolled on the ground saying: “I am dying; call somebody to cure me.” Her face grew 
yollow and her eyes became pale, she clenched he teeth and fainted. 

And Sehti japejaaed & “The bride has been bitten by a black snake.” So the girls put 
her on a bed and brought her home and all the people of the village left their work and gather- 
ed together to se er Never waa such a crafty swindle found in any book. abe shaved 
the very beard of Plato. Satan came and salaamed and said: “I have been outmatehed by 
these girls. i a3 ose 

The people of the village when they saw Hir said : “A venomous snake hae bitten her. 
Hor breath comes quick ; the poison has run into every vein of her body.” Some said: ~ Give. 
her butter and milk;" others said: ‘' Search ont an enchanter who knows powerful spells." 

And the Kheras brought hundreds of Fakirs and Hakime and enchanters and they gave 
her cunning drugs. They brought Tiriakenakesfrom Hazaraand amulets and incense. They 
applied milk of ' AK" to the wound, powdered metals and curds of milk which no woman 
or man had ever cast eyes upon. They spent bags of money trying to cure the bride. 

And Hir's mother-in-law beat her breast and said; These cures do no good. 
guingto dic, Hir's fate will soon be accomplished.” 

And Sehti said: ‘This snake will not be subdued by ordinary spells, There is ® very 
gunning Jogi in the Kalabogh garden in whose flute there are thousands of spells. Cobras 
and Krites bow down before him and hooded enakes and crested snakes stand in awe of him. 
Allevil spirits and Jinns fly away ot his wo 

So Ajju said to Saida : * Son, brides are sirock ont things. Go to the Fakir and salaam him 
with folded hands,” 

So Saida got ready his shoca and girt up his loins and took a nti in his hand and walked 
rapidly to the garden where the Jogi was. He was as yellowasaatraw from anxicty about Hir. 
And he caught the feet of the Jogi and implored him saying : “My wife went into a cotton 
field to pick cotton ond a black snake bit her. She is writhing with pain day and night. 
We have tried all the physicians and enchanters but to no purpose. Sehti has told ua of 
you and the whole family has sent me to call you.” 

When the Jogi heard Saida’s voice his heart leapt within him and he suspected that 
Sehti and Hir had invented some cunning strategem. 

And the Jogi spake to Saida and said: '‘ Who canavoid destiny? Snakes hite according 
to the decres of destiny. Holy men who live like hermits in the jungle have no concern with 
the affairs of this world and shrink from the company of women, The anakes of Jhang Sial 
obey no one's enchantment. Whatifthe Jattidie ! Then the fakir will be happy. Fakirs 
should not gonear women. Whyshould we treat your Jatti! We have ruined our own 
fumily. Why should we concern ourselves with yours, you whore's son ?” 

And Saida fell at his feet and implored him to come and heal Hir, saying: “ She wept 
when she got out of the marriage palanquin. She would have nothing to say to me or to 


any of my family, ae T Sonoly Itt RNS SRIaee ® Ory T cannot come near her bed as ahe shrinks 
from ne infear, She is always weeping.” 
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Whereupon the Jogi drew a square on the ground and thrust a knife therein and said : 
“St down Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched Hir.” He put the 
knife to his throat and made him swear and Saida swore saying: ‘May Ibe a leperif I 

‘ever touched Hir.” 

Then suddenly the Jogi blazed with anger and roared at Saida: “ You have come into 
my holy hut with yourshoes on. You have profaned this holy place. And he thrust him 
out and beat him even as cattle are thrust out of the cattle pen. He dealt so severely 
with Saida that he was covered with blood, and Saida ran to his house weeping and told 
his story to his father saying: “He is not a Jogi but a robber and a dacoit.” And Ajju 
was wroth and said: “ As he has treated my son so will I treat him. I will have a speedy 
vengeance upon him.” 

Thereupon Sehti said: “Father, you should go yourself to the Jogi. Perhaps Saida 
stood with pride before him and not with proper humility.” 


CHAPTER 29. 
(Ranjha is called in to cure Hir’s snakebite.) 

So Ajju said: “ Iwill go ifall of you wish it.” So Ajju went and stood before the 
Jogi with folded hands and besought him to come and cure Hir. And the Jogi at last con- 
sented, and as he went to the house of Ajju a partridge sang on the right for good luck. 
Thus the Kheras themselves worked their own destruction and shaved their own heads, 
The wolf had been called in to guard the flock . Ajju thought himself a great map as he 
had brought the Fakir. 

“Sister,” said the women: “Let us rejoice that Hir’s life has been saved. The 
physician she longed for has now come. All her pain and trouble has gone. The perfect 
Saint has come, even he that deserted his home and became a cowherd and then a jogi. 
The Dian whose name was abhorred by the Kheras has been brought by Hir’s own 
father-in-law.” 

Meanwhile Sehti took charge of the Jogi and lodged him in the hut belonging to the 
village minstrel. And the Jogi gave his orders that bread must be cooked for the holy man. 
«“No man or woman must come near or cast their shadow on it. A separate place must be 
prepared and Hir’s couch placed on it. I will burn incense at night. I will read enchant- 
ments over het. None must be allowed to come near her as the snake is @ powerful one and 
his bite is difficult to cure. Only Sehti may come; only a virgin girl must be allowed to 
cross the threshold.” 

And the Kheras did as the Jogi bade them and put Hir in the cottage with the Jogi. 
and Sehti was with them. 

But Ranjha’s heart was heavy within him ashe sat inthe hut, and at midnight he 
remembered the Five Pirs. He kissed the handkerchief of Shakerganj and took the ring of 
Lal Shahbaz; he smelt the sweet savour that came from the cudgel of Sayyad Jalal of 
Bokhara, and he grasped the dagger given him by Makdum Jahanian. And Ranjha prayed : 
“May the Five Pirs bless my enterprise and make my way easy. And Pir Bahaudin 
shook the earth, and the way was opened unto Ranjha, and a voice spake: “Jat, arise, 
go on your way. Why are you sleeping ? The way has been opened for you.” 

And Ranjha went outside the house and made ready to depart, and Sehticame to him 
and salaamed to him saying: “ For the love of God, take my poor boat ashore. I have 
setallthe plans of the Kheras at naught and tarnished the reputation of the whole family, 
For the sake of your love I have given Hir into your hand. Now give me my lover Murad, 
This is the only request I have to make to you.” 
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And Ranjha lifted his hands and prayed to God ; = “0 God soatons this Jatti’s sve: 
to her, She has brought to accomplishment my desire. She has brought about the union of 
lovers and for the sake of love has become of ill-fame throughout all the world.” 

And the Five Pirs prayed : “O God unite the girl to her lover.” So God showed his 
kindness and Murad her lover stood before her. And Murad spake and said: “Girl, make 
haste and see this fairy-like camel.’ And the camel of Murad grunted as her master 
spoke. And Murad said :‘* Some spell or enchantment fell on me ; some one caught the nose 
string of my camel and brought me to your door. I was riding in the long line of camels 
half asleep. Then a voice from heaven came into my ear; my camel heard it and grunted. 
She sped as quick as an arrow or a stormwind. My string of camels has been lost. You 
have exercised some sorcery over me. My camel is the grand-daughter of the best camel 
in the world. Come up, my bride, and mount on my camel. Is not her mouth soft ? 
Her back is as firm asa mountain. She has been moulded by angels.” 

So Murad took Sehti on his camel and Ranjha took Hir. Thus the bridegrooms set 
forth with their brides. 

CHAPTER 30. 
(The discovery of Hir's escape with Ranjha.) 

The next moraing the ploughmen yoked their oxen and went forth to plough, and lo! 
the house of the sick bride was empty. They looked inside and outside and they woke up 
the watchman who was asleep near the door. There was a great stir in the town and every 
body said : ‘“‘ Those wicked girls Hir and Sehti have brought disgrace on the whole village. 
They have cut off our nose and weshall be defamed through the whole wor. 

So the Kheras drew up their armies on hearingthe news. The soldiers took spears and 
daggers and se¢t out to pursue them, ‘The people said to Ajju: ‘‘ Your house has been 
ruined to-day. The stain will not be washed away for many generations.” And the women 
. beat their sides and wept. Now the armies of the Kheras succeeded in overtaking Murad. 
But the Balooches drew up their forces and drove back the Kheras. They rushed on them 
with spears and arrows and routed them, even as Alexander routed Darius. 

Now there was a man-eating lion in the jungle through which Hir and Ranjha had to 
pass. He smelt them and came towards them with a roar. And Hir said: “ Ranjha, the 
lion is coming ; remember the Pirs for God’s sake.” And Ranjha remembered the Five 
Pirs and they came in the twinkling of an eye. They said: ‘‘Go to, my son, and you 
will be victorious. Abandon all a bei and beseech the lion with entreaty, And if he will 
not listen to your entreaty, slay him.” 

And R&njha said: ‘Gallant lion, 1 beseech you by Pir and Fakir, do not kill us who 
are helpless, Inthe name of Hazrat Pir Dastgir (the lord of Pirs) 1 beseech you go away.” 

And the lion replied: ‘‘ Ranjha listen to me. For the last seven days, 1 have not 
had food. I have been much troubled by hunger and thirst. Now God has sent me a 
victim.”” The lion roared: ‘‘I will eat both of you.” And he leapt towards Ranjha. 

And Ranjha said to Hir ; ‘ You stay here, beloved.I will go and kill the lion and will 
then come back to you.” 

The lion ground his teeth hearing the words of Ranjha. And he said: “ What does 
this mortal say ?’”?. And he made another spring at Ranjha. 

Then Ranjha took the cu¢gel of Jahanian, and thrust it into the side of the lion, and 
he drove the dagger of Sayyad Jalal Bokhariinto his belly, And then Ranjha skinned the 
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lion and put his nails and flesh in his wallet. And they set forth and came into the 
country of Raja Adali, and slumber overcame Ranjha, and despite the warnings of Hir he fell 
asleep. And sleep overcame Hir also. 

Destiny overwhelmed both the lovers. Vor the Kheras came in pursuit and found 
Ranjha asleep, his head resting on Hir. They took Hir away and peat Ranjha unmercifully 
withwhips until his body was swollen. _ | 

And Hir advised Ranjha to seek for justice from Raja Adali. And Ranjha cried 
out aloud, andthe Raja heardit and said: ‘‘ What is this noise ?’’ And the Raja’s servants 
said: . “* A jogi has come asking for justice.” 


CHAPTER 31. 
(Ranjha and Hir before the Raja.) 


Ranjha came before the Raja and his body was sore with the blows of the Kheras’ whips 
and he said: ‘‘ May you and your kingdom live long. The fame of your justice has spread 
even to Turkey and Syria. Ihave been beaten in your kingdom and have committed no 
fault.” . 

So the Raja issued orders to his armies and they overtook the Kheras and brought 
them before the Darbar of the Raja. 

And Ranjha said: “I a poor fakir and these dacoits and robbers have taken away 
my wife from me.” 

And the Kheras replied: ‘This Thug!? of the Manjhais very clever ; he knows all kinds 
of powerful enchantments. One day our daughter-in-law was bitten by a snake, and Sehti 
told us there was a Jogi in the garden of Kalabagh who was cunning in spells and could 
cure her; and O Rajah, this saint and fakir of God decamped with both of the women one 
night. He is a thief and should be killed, You should not be deceived by his rosaries and 
beads. He is a cunning rogue and clever in disguises.” 

And RA&njha said: “ They saw she was beautiful and they took her away. Hir is mine 
and Iam Hir’s. The five Pirs gave us in marriage. I have been dealt with in a tyrannous 
fashion and ask for justice.” 

And the Raja was angry with the Kheras and said: “ You have committed a great sin 
in troubling this holy fakir. I will cut your nose and ears off and hang you all, if the 
Kazi says you are liars. I will crucify you on the stake ”. 

So they came before the Kazi, and the Kazi said: “ Let each side make a statement 
on oath and I will administer the Justice of Amar Khatib”. 

So the Kheras spake saying : ‘‘Hir was the daughter of Chuchak the Sial. Many were 
the suitors for her hand, but her father betrothed her to the son of Ajju. We took a 
marriage procession and brought back our bride and spent much money. Thousands of 
people, Hindus and Muhammadans, were present at the marriage ceremony. The proper 
rites were performed. The Mullah read the Koran and witnesses were present: The 
whole country side knows she was given to usin marriage. This swindler took her away 
as Raman ran away with Sita. He came when there was a great famine and grain was 
very dear. He grazed Chuchak’s buffaloes and then claimed the hand of his daughter, His 
horn and beggar’s bowlarealllies. Heisaswindler who can bring down the very stalls 
with spells. | . 
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Then the Kazi turned to Ranjha and said: “ Fakir, have you got any witnesses ? 
Without witnesses to the marriage she can be no wife.” 

And Ranjha replied: “Listen to my words, you who know the law and the principles 
of religion. On the day our souls said yes, 1 was betrothed to Hir. In the Tablet of 
Destiny, God has written the union of our souls. What need have we of earthly love when 
cour souls have attained the Divine Love ?” 

The Kazi replied: “Speak the truth, and have done with these falsehoods. You 
have brought shame on the Sials and the Kheras. Give up your evil ways or you will taste 
my whip.” 

And Ranjha replied: “See what harm these Kazis do in the world. They preach 
the doctrine of the wicked and live on stolen property. If you*sympathise so much with 
the Kheras, Kazi, give them your own daughter.” 

And the Kazi was angered and snatched Hir from Ranjha and gave her to the Kheras 
saying : “This fakir is a swindler and a pious fraud.” 

Whereat Hir was sore perplexed and her countenance became pale and lifeless. 

And Ranjha said : “Go away. Separation is worse than death. These dacoits have 
looted me. What do people know of the pain Isuffer? Lama poorfakir and have no money 
to give to the officers in whose hands the decision lies. He has HirandI have the pain.” 

And Hir sighed with grief and said : ~ O God, sce how we ate consumed as with fire. Fite 
‘s before us and snakes and tigers behind us and our power is of no avail. O Master, either 
unite me with Ranjha or slay both of us. The people of this country have exercised tyranny 
against us. O God, consume this city with fire. Let your wrath fall on this city even as it 
fell on Pharoah whom you drowned, even as it fellon Solomon and caused him to be 
dethroned.” 

Thus did Hir invoke curses on the city. And Ranjha lifted up his hands likewise and 
invoked curses on the city saying: “O God, all powerful and mighty, give these tyrants 
their reward at once. Put the city to fire. Burn the whole city, save only the herds and 
the cattle. ” 

See the power of God. Owing to the sighs of the lovers, the city caught fire, Fire 
broke out in all four quarters of the city. It destroyed houses both small and great. The 
news spread all over the country. Then the Raja said : ‘‘ What act of oppression has been 
done ?” 

So the astrologers cast their lots and said to the Raja: “‘ The pens of your officials 
are free from sin. But God has listened to the sighs of the lovers. Hence this misfortune 
has overwhelmed us. Fire has descended from Heaven and it has burnt the palaces, forts 
and ditches of the city. If you will call upand conciliate the lovers, perhaps God -will 
forgive all those who have sinned.” 

So the Raja sent out his soldiers and they caught the Kheras and brought themin to 
his presence. And the Raja took Hir from the Kheras saying: “ I will hang youall. Hir 
the Jatti belongs to Ranjha. Why do you oppress strangers ” 

And the Kheras wentaway disappointed. 

So Ranjha and Hir stood before the Raja, and he said to them : “ God’s curse on those 
who tell lies. 1 will kill those who oppress the poor. I will cut off the nose ot those who 
take bribes. You may go to your rightful husband. Grasp the skirts of bis clothing and the 
arm of him that belorgs by right to you and see that younever desert the true faith.” 


~~ 
=" 
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CHAPTER 32. 
(The poisoning of Hir and the death of Rénjha.) 

Thus God showed His mercy and the Raja caused the two lovers to meet again. And 
Ranjha called down blessings on the Raja saying: ‘‘ God be praised and may weal and 
wealth come to your kingdom. May all troubles flee away and may you rule over horses, 
camels, elephants, batteries, Hindustan and Scinde.” | 

So Ranjha set off towards his home taking Hir with him, and he said to her: ‘“ Girl, you 
have been bestowed by God and the five Pirs on me.” 

And Hir replied ; “If I enter the country like this, people will say Iam a runaway woman, 
and that you have been the ruin of the houses of fathers and father-in-laws. Of what avail 
willsuch a victory be? The women willsay I have not been properly married. My aunts 
will taunt me and ask me why I have come back in this way.” 

And after they had gone some distance on their way Hir said: ‘‘ This is the valley 
where we met. Thisis where we beat Kaido, bound him with ropes and dragged him along 
the ground. This is where we used to talk together and this is where destiny overcame 
us. When the marriage procession of the Kheras came up it was as if the flood of Noah had 
overwhelmed us.” 

Now the shepherds were grazing their buffaloes in the jungle and they espied Hir and 
Ranjha, and when they drew close they recognised them, and the shepherds said to 
Ranjha: ““ Who has bored your ears ? ” 

And they went and told the Sials: “Behold the shepherd has brought the girl Hir 
back. He has shaved the beard of the Kheras without water.” 

And the Sials said: “ Donotletthem goaway. Bring Hir to her aunts and tell Ranjha 


to bring a marriage procession in order to wed Hir.”’ And they brought Hir and Ranjha to 


the Sials. 

Now at the same time a barber came up on an embassy from the Kheras to demand back 
Hir, and the Sials said to the barber : “ You must make some good excuse to the Kheras 
for us and give this message and say: ‘We gave you Hir in marriage. After that she was 
dead to us. You never showed us the face of our daughter afterwards. She and you are 
both dead to us. Why are you now asking us about her? From of old time you were 
mean. You are publishing your own disgrace by making these inquiries. The army of the 
enemy has looted you. Why are you now beating your drums? The conquerors have already 
divided the spoils of victory. You have ruined our daughter. We will take in exchange a 
girl from you by way of satisfaction.’’ And they sent back the barber with taunts saying : 
“ Do not come again on an embassy to us.” ) 

Then the brotherhood brought Hir and Ranjha to their home and laid a rich couch for 
them to sit on and all the family were happy. They took the Jogi’s rings out of his ears. 
They shaved him and put a rich turban on his head, they gave hima silk shirt and sat him 
on the throne, even as Joseph was placed on the throne after having been brought out of 
the pit. They ensnared the heart of Ranjha with their cunning, for they were communing in 
their heart how they might kill Hir. Kaido was for ever plotting evil against them. Thus 
they became responsible for the murder and they themselves caused the blot on 
their own fame. 

Meanwhile, Ranjha at the suggestion of the Sials had gone to his home, and he told his 
brethren to prepare a marriage procession so that he might go and marry Hir, Man 
baskets of fruit and sweets were put on the heads of the barbers. They prepared bands ie 
minstrels and fireworks, and Ranjha’s brothers’ wives danced with happiness and sang songs 
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Ah, put not your trust in life, Man is even ses goat in the hands of the butchers. 


Meanwhile eomebody whispered into Hir's ear that her parents were going to send her 
back to the Kheras and that they had already sent a message to have herfetchedaway. And 


Kuido chided Hir saying: “Tf the Kheras come there will be trouble, many quarrels and | 


much disturbance. The witnosses of the marriage will come and they will confound your 
mad tales.” 

And Kaido and the Sials held counsel together, and Kaido said: “Brethren of the 
Sials, auch things have never before been said of our tribe as will be said now. For men will 
say: Go and look at the faithfulness of theee Siale. They marry their daughters toone man 
and then contemplate giving her in marriage to another.” 

And the brethren made answer: “ Brother, you are right. Our honour and your honour 
are one, All over the world we are taunted with the story of Hir. We shall lose fame 
and gain great disgrace if we send the girl off with the shepherd. Let us poison Hir, even 
if we become sinful in the sight of God. Does not Hir always remain sickly and in poor 
health 3" , | 

So Kaido in his evil cunning came and sat down beside Hir and said; “ My daughter, 
you must be brave and patient.” 

Hir replied ; “ Unele, what need have I of patience." ) 

And Kaido replied: “ RAnjha has been killed. Death with glittering sword has 
overtaken him,” 7 | 

And hearing Kaido’s word Hir sighed deeply and fainted away, And the Sials gave her 
sherbet and mixed poison withitand thus brought ruin and disgrace on theirname. The 
parents of Hirkilled her, This was the doingof God, When the feverof death was upon 
Bir, ake oried out for RAnjha saying, “ Bring Ranjha here that [may see him once again.” - 

And Kaido said: “Rénjha hos been killed. Keep quiet or it will go ill with you.” 
So Hir breathed her last erying “ Ranjha, Ranjha.” 

And they buried her and sent a message to Rinjha saying: “The hour of destiny has 
arrived. We had hoped otherwise but no one can escape the destiny of death. Even agit is 
written-in the Holy Koran: ‘Everything is mortal fave only God.” " 

And they sent a messenger with the letter and he left Thang and arrived at Hazara, and 
he entered the house of Rinjha and wept ss he handed the letter. 

Rinjha askel him; “ Why this dejected air | Why are you sobbing 1? Is my beloved ill T 
Is my property safe?” 

And the messenger sighed and said: “That dacoit death from whom no one can 
escape has looted your property. Hir has been dead for the last eight watches. They bathed 
her body and buried her yesterday and as soon as they began the last funeral rites, they sent 
me to give you the news." 

On hearing these words Ranjha heaved a sigh and the breath of life forsook him. 

Thus both lovers passed away from this mortal world and entered into the halls of 
eternity. Both remained firm in love and passed away steadfast in true love, 

Death comes toall. Even Noah the father of many children, the master of the storm, 
the king of religion ond the world, died at the last of o good old age and was buried. 

The world is but « play and fields and forests all will melt away in the final day of 
dissolution. Only the poet's poetry remains in everlasting remembrance, for no one has 
Written such a beautiful Hir. 


= oll 





EPILOGUE," 

Fools and sinners offer eounsel In the world, The counsel of the wise is held of no 
account. No one speaks the truth, Lying hos become the custom of the world. With 
ganga of ruffians mencommit iniquity, Tyrants have sharp swords in their hands. 
There is no Governor, Ruler or Emperor. 

The country and the people have all been reduced tornin. There is great disturbance 
throughout the country. Everybody carries a sword in his hand. The curtain of all 
modesty has been lifted. People commit deedsofshemein the open bazaar. Thieves 
have become headmen and harlots have become mistress of the householl. Banda of 
devils have multiplied exceedingly all over the lond. The nobles have fallenin their 
estate. Men of menial rank flourish, The peasantry are waxen fat. 

The Jats have become rulers in the country. Everyhody haa become lord of his 
own castle. When love came to mo T felt a desire to write this story in verse. I wrote 
it in the year 1180 Hijri in the southern country, [ Lamman Des is the present Montgomery 
district of the Panjab. ] [4 was the vear 1830 of the Birkramajit era. ['These two dates 
do not exactly correspond, but the poem was written in Ap, 1766.) 

When I produced the tale among learned men it became known to the world. Waris, 
those who have recited the Holy Kalma have sttained salvation. Kharral Hans is a well- 
known place, Here I composed this story, Poets, vou should determina the worth of my 
poem, IT have let my horse loose in the arena, Other poets have wasted thelr efforts in 
Writing on petty themes [ lif, ground in an handmill], I have composed a grand poem 
{ i, ground my grain ina bullock-driven mill |. 

0 wise man, you should note that there ia a aecret under the guise of my words, T 
have written this Hir with care and meditation. Young people read it with pleasure. Thave 
planted a flower to give a sweet savour. Thank God my purpose is achieved. T have 
worked at it anxiously day and nicht. T have no capital of good works. Of what can 
I be prond? Thave no hope without Thy grace. [am only a poor sinner. Without 
the favour of the Prophet Iam helpless. Lamashamed of my unworthiness. The sinner 
trembles at the thought of the last trump even as the faithful are afraid for the faith and aa 
pilgrims long for the sight of the Kaaha, even as the General thinks about the state of his 
army and as servants are afraid of their pay being out for neglect of duty. 

Of all the wretched Panjab T am most concerned for Kasur. Iam concerned for my 
faith and conscience even as Moses waa frightened on Holy Sinai. Ghazisa will 
get paradivo and martyr claim their houris. The world is ontwardly fair but 
inwardly itis bad even as the sound of a drum is beautiful from afar. O God! erant me 
faith and dignity and honour. Our hope is only on God the Bountiful. Waris Shah, T have 
no capital of good works. God grant me Thy presence. 

Waris Shah lives at Jandiala and is the pupil of the Saint of Kasur. Having finished 
the story T presented it to my master for his acceptance. (He elevates whom he will and 
throws down whom he will. God alone is great. All excellencea and dignity are in 
God alone. Tam helpless.) 











Lt (This intoreating bot somewhat rambling Epilogue le translated at full length without any attempt 
af excision or condensation. The rest of the poem has heen considerably comlensed but nothing im- 
portant has heen omitted—C. FP. Tsnoanxe.] | 
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With the aid of Shakerganj T have conferred this benefit on the world. Waris Shih, 
your name will be famous, if God be kind. O Lord! accept my humility, Dispel all my 
-afirmities, Waris Shih has shed the light of his genius over all the faithful in the world. 
0 God ! this is always my prayer that I may lean always on Thy support, Tot me depart 
from this world in peace ond give me Thy grace in the end. Keep me in Thy love and take 
the load of trouble off my shoulders. 

May ho who reads or copies my poor efforts derive pleasure. May the Prophet be your 
intercessor and watch over you, past, present and future. O Almighty God! averlook the 
fyult of poor Wiris Shih. By the grace of God I have fulfilled the request of my dear 
friends, The story of true lovers is like the scent of a rose ina garden. He who reads it 
with love in his heart will be able to separate the truth from the false, 


I have written a poem of much pith even as a string of royal pearls, T have written 
it at length and embollished it with various beauties. [have written it ag a parable, Tt ia as 
beautiful asa necklace of rubies, He who reads it will be much pleased and the people will 
praise it, 

Waris Shih is anxious to see God's face even as Hir longed for her lover. I make my 
request before the Holy Court of God, who is the Lord of Merey. IfT have lot fall a word 
in ignorance may God forgive me. Without Thy justice T have no shelter. My safety 
depends on Thy grace, May my anxieties about my fnith and the world vanish. This 
ia my orily prayer. Moy God pardon him who copies these wordsand give his bounty 2 
those who reciteit’ May its readera enjoy the book. O God! presorve the honour of all 
men. Let every man depart from this world with his shortcomings hidden from ‘the 
public. God give all the faithful faith, conscience and a sight of His presence in the Day of 
Judgment. 








APPENDTX. 


HiR AND RANJHA OF WARIS SHAH, I776 a.v. 
(A Oritieal Analysis.) 
fy MULTANI (0, F, USBORNE ]. 


(This analysis is based on Piran Ditta’s edition printed for Mian Muhammad Din. The 
most complote edition of this poem ia probably that lately published by the Nowal Kishore 
Printing Works, Lahore, by L. Kashi Ram, 1332 4..=1915 a.n. (1090 copies). Tt pro- 
fesaes Lo be Muhammad Din's edition of Piran Ditts’s text.] 


The love story of Hir and Binjha is tho most famous of all Panjabi tales, There have 
been at least twenty different versions of th» story printed in the vernacular written at 
differont times by differant pocts, As far as the Europoan public is concerned, the story 
was first brought to their notice by Garcin de Tassy, the French scholar, who published in 
French « translation of Makbul's version. Next came Captain (now Sir Richard) Temple, 
who printed in hia “Legends of the Panjab" twoother versions, one from Jhang, the other 
from Patiala. Last came the Ray. Mr. Swynnorton, who gave on Abbottabad yoursion of 
the story in his “ Romantic Logends of the Panjab,” 
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Templo in his book alludes to the version by Waris Shih and says he has been told that 
it is the most popular of all and that it has the reputation of having been written inthe most 
idiomatic Panjabi, Temple is right in both of these criticiams. 

There are many reasons why an English translation of Waris Shih’s poom would be 
welcome. In the first place it is the most popular and best written book in the Panjabi 
language. The language of the diologues—and the book ia made up principally of dialogue 

of the Panjab. ‘There could be no botter text book for students of the language, 
The Central dramatic situation—e girl in love with a man whom she is not allowed 
to marry, hurriedly married claowhere against hor will—is a good ono and it must strike o 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every man and woman in the Panjab. 

But the chief merit of Waris Shih’s poem is that round this interesting central problom, 
he hag woven an excellent description of Panjab village life, I doubt if there is any othor 
book which gives such a good picture of the village life of this province. 

Wo are told that Bullah Shah, o Sufi poot and contemporary of Waris Shah was a groat 
friend of Darshani Nath. ‘The lattor from his name appears to have beenaJogi. Possibly 
Waris Shah too was personally acquainted with some of the Jogis. From internal evidence 
of the poem I should gather this was the case. His description of the Jogis on Tilla, of 
their jealousy of Ranjha and of their quarrels with Balnath, gives the impression of a 
picture drawn from personal exporence. 

Porhaps the most interesting part of the whole poem is the light it throws on the Jat 
character, It ia admitted, I think, by everybody that Waris Shih has drawn the Jat to 
tho life, The Jat is o rough and violent person. His chief weapon of offence ia cunning or 
brute force, Ranjha overcomes the scruples of the Mullah by the more violence of his abuse 
and one ia rather surprised that the Mullah gives way so tamely. Hir does not hesitate to 
thrash hor lame uncle Kaido most unmercifully ; Kaido retaliates later on inthe story by 
an oqually savage onslaughton Hir’s girl friends, Both sides indulge ina lotof very rough 
horse play. Chuchak remarks with pride that Jats are crafty ewindlers. 

When Chuchak finds that hu butfalocs refuse to cat alter Kanjha's dismissal, he at once 
recalls him, being apparently more concerned with the welfare of his cattle than with tho 
reputation of his daughter. This attitude of Hir's parents is & little puzzling, becanse 
shortly before this Chuchak has been declaring that Hir ought to be poisoned and killed for 
her outrageous conduct, and her mother Mill had beon equally emphatic, and yet they ask 
Ranjha to come back, thus inviting o repetition of the scandal. 

Their whole attitude towards their daughter is interesting. Their anger seoms mainly 
prompted by personal pride; what they are chicily concerned about ig not that Hir has 
done what is wrong, but that they will get taunted about it by other people in the village. 
When Kaido proposes to poison Hir, the chief argument he uses is that ifthe Bials let Kanjha 
marry Hir, the Sials in future will incur the reproach of double dealing. They poison Hir 
not to punish Hir or Ranjha but to save themselves from the sarcaama of their neighbours, 

Tho interview between Ranjha and Balnath throws an interesting light on the characters 
of both sides. When once Rinjhs has been initiated ay a Jogi by Balnath, he throws off all 
disguise and admits that his real object in becoming a Jogi was to obtain in that disguise 
an interview with Hir, Balnath is naturally angry ot having been thus deceived, and yet 
at the ead of a very fow minutes Ranjha wins him round to such an extent that he induces 
him to offer a solemn prayer for the success of his adventure, | 
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Is it to Ranjha’s merit to have taken in a holy man, or the holy man’s merit to have 
perceived a real case of true love, or is the holy mana bit of a muff and easily swindled ¢ 
It may be that Waris Shah is intentionally painting the Jats in rather black colours, 
for he goes out of his way on two occasions to indulge in a violent tirade against them. 

Legend relates that the Dogar Jats of Thatta Zahid turned the poet out of their village, 
because they thought he was on too friendly terms with a woman called Bhag Bhari. This 
is probably true. There is a reference to Bhag Bhari once in the poem and it is not unlikely 
that the poet’s love affair with Bhag Bhari inspired him to write his Hir. I have no doubt, 
that he drew freely on his own experiences in describing many of the episodes. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the story. As far as I know, Waris Shah has never 
been translated into English before. Piran Ditta’s text is not very accurate and it contains 
many obvious repetitions and interpolations. I have untortunately not had time to check 
the translation as carefully as I could wish, and if it is in places inaccurate | should be very 
glad if any mistakes could be communicated to me. 

The poem opens with a typical Muhammadan preface, the praise of God in somewhat 
Sufiistic phraseology. “ Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world.” ‘“‘God 
was the first lover ; he loved the Prophet Muhammad.” Next comes an invocation to the 
Four Exiends of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ali followed by an invocation 
to Pirs and more especially to Mohiuddin, the special Pir of the Poet and to Shakar Gunj the 
famous saint of Pak Pattan. ‘When Shakar Gunj made his abode at Pak Pattan the 
Punjab was delivered of all its troubles.” Then come a few lines explaining how the book 
came to be written. “My friendscame to me and said ‘rewrite for us the forgotten 
story of the love of Hir and Ranjha.’ The poet explains the pains he has taken in writing 
the poom. “I have bridled the steed of rare genius, set love on his back and let him loose 
in the field.” 

The style then drops to a more sober narrative, a description of Takht Hazara and the 
Ranjha Jats. Weare then introducedto thefamily of Mauju headman (Chaudhri) of the 
village and Dhido his youngest and favourite son known later in the storyas Ranjha. Mauju 
dies. Ranjha quarrels with his brothers and their wives. The dialogue between 
Ranjha and his sisters-in-law is most vivacious and natural. The Kazi is called in to parti- 
tion the family land and, being suitably bribed, he gives the worst land to Ranjha. Ranjha 
on account of these family disagreements decides to leave his home and seck his fortunes 
elsewhere. His first adventure is ata mosque where he wishes to put up for the night. He 
has a battle of words with the Mullah. 


The incident is interesting partly for the satirical description of the Mullah and partly for 
the light it throws on the free-thinking attitude of the Jats. “Tell me, ” says Ranjha, “ the 
difference between what is holy and what is unholy ; whatis prayer made of? Who ordained 
prayer?” Itis noticeable that the Mullah is unable to answer any of these questions and the 
interview ends ina typical exchange of abuse, Ranjha is ultimately allowed to spend the 
night in the mosque. The next incident is Ranjha’s adventure at the ferry where he comes 
into collision with Luddan the boatman. We are introduced here for the first time to the 
fascination which Ranjha’s musical powers and his beauty exercise over the people he meets. 
The character of Luddan the ferryman is treated on the same broad humourous lines as that 


of the Mullah. The next scene is at this same ferry and the first meeting of Ranjha and Hir 
is described, 
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The beauty of Hir and her girl friends is detailed in a somewhat high flown 
language, but a good deal of the imagery is interesting andsomeofitis worth quoting. Hir’s 
beauty “slays Khatris and Khojas in the bazaar” like a murderous Kazilbash trooper 
riding out of the military camp. We meet here the word which gave its name to the Urdu 
language “urd bazaar.” Incidentally this gives us an interesting glimpse of the terror 
inspired by the Kazilbash horseman and perhaps recalls the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 
‘The eyes of Hir’s girl friends were pencilled with the collyrium of Ceylon and Kandahar.” 
«« Their eye-brows are like the bows of Lahore.” “The ring in Hir’s nose shone like the 
polar star.” ““Her beauty was as mighty as the onset of a storm.” “Her features were 
as lovely as the curves of a manuscript ” and “her teeth were as beautiful as the seeds 
of pomegranate.” ~ Her locks are like black cobras sitting on the treasures of the Bar.” 
(The belief is fairly widespread that cobras sit guarding buried treasure). ‘‘ The onset of her 
beauty was as ifarmies from Kandahar had sweptover the Punjab.” Thissimile gives 
us an interesting picture of the recurrent invasions of India by the Muhammadans of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. It is a simile that often recurs in the poem. Hir then 
abuses the boatmen for letting Ranjha sleep on her couch. “ They—Hir and her girl 
friends—descended on the boatman like a hailstorm sweeps over a field.” Hir then 
addresses Ranjha and the interview ends in both falling in love with each other. 


The conversation of the two lovers is particularly interesting to English readers as the 
position of women in the east and the west is quite different. Hence the love scenes are 
cast ina different mould and the whole atmosphere of the love-making is quite different from 
that to which we are accustomed in the romantic literature of Europe. In the west the man 
is the lover and the woman the beloved. It is the man who falls in love with the woman and 
tries to win her affection, Man is the hunter, the pursuer, and woman the object of his pursuit. 
In the Panjab, and possibly in the east generally, the situation seems somewhat reversed. In 
nearly all Panjab literature the woman is the lover. More emphasis is laid on the woman’s 
affection for the man than on the man’s for the woman. Itis she who makes love to the man. 
It is the woman who takes the initiative in all the strategems and escapade incident in the 
adventure of love. The wives of Luddan fall in love with Ranjha, not Ranjha with them. 
They start off making love to him with alacrity long before he has ever noticed their 
existence. When Hir and Ranjha first meet, it is Hir who first falls in love with Ranjha. 
The affection of course rapidly becomes mutual, but the dialogue clearly shows that 
Hir is the lover and that the first advances come from her. It is Hir not Ranjha who 
suggests Ranjha shall become Chuchak’s cowherd. In any European story the initiative 
in this respect would surely have been taken by the man. Then, later on in his story, it 
is Hir who suggests that Ranjha should turn Jogi and meet her in this disguise. It is the 
woman who suggests the ruse by which Hir shall feign snake-bite and Ranjha shall be called 
inas a physician to cure her. Throughout the story indeed the whole initiative lies with 
Hir, and as far as the love-story is concerned Ranjha isa very poor spirited creature compared 
with Hir. The hero of the love-story is certainly Hir not Ranjha. 

If this is typical of Panjabi love affairs at the present day, it is doubtful whether 
the framers of the Indian Penal Code were well advised when, on matters of abduction and 
running away with other peoples’ wives they decided not to punish the woman, If the 
woman is the lover and author of all the initiative in such affairs, she certainly ought not 
to get off scot free. This is I believe and has been for a long time the opinion of the 
Indian public, But this is a digression and I will return to the story. | 
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From the English point of view it is, as Ihave said, interesting to note that the prin- 
cipal advances come from Hir and that Ranjha somewhat condescendingly agrees to accept 
them. It is Ranjha who is doubtful about Hir’s fidelity and he has no hesitation in 
informing the lady of this fact. 

Hir then goes to her parents and persuades her father and mother to take on Ranjha as 
their cowherd. 

‘‘ My father ”’, urges Hir, “ he is as learned as Solomon and he can shave the very beard 
of Plato. He has cunning to trace out thefts and he speaks with wisdom in the assembly 
of the elders. He can decide thousands of disputes and is learned in the wisdom of the Dogar 
Jats. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. He stands stead- 
fast in his duty as a wrestler stands firm in the midst of the arena.” 

Hir is successful in her endeavours and Ranjha is taken on as cowherd. 

We then get a picture of Ranjha looking after the cattle in the Bar. In the forest he 
meets the Five Pirs—Khwaja Khizar, the God of waters; Shakr Gunj, the saint of Pak Pattan; 
Shahbaz Kalandar of Uch ; Zakaria of Multan, and Sayyad Jalal of Bukhara, also known as 
Makhdum Jahanian. The Pirs console Ranjha and promise that he shall be successful in 
his pursuit of Hir, “ Hir has been bestowed on you by the Darbar of God.” 

Each of the Pirs then gives him a present, Khwaja Khizar a turban tuft, Sayyad Jalal a 
dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lal Shahbaz Kalandar a ring, and Shakar Ganj 
a handkerchief. 

Then comes a passage in praise of buffaloes, “ They swim in the deep waters ; their 
soft eyes were like lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls.” After this Hir comes to 
visit Ranjha in the forest. 

These frequent visits of Hir to Ranjha in the forest start scandal among the village 
gossips and Hir’s mother Milki gives her a sevore lecture. 


‘« The taunts of the village folk have burnt me up utterly. Would to God no daugther 
like Hir had ever been born to me.” Hir, however, will not listen to her mother and refuses 
to give up Ranjha. 

Next, Hir’s crippled uncle Kaidu, the villain of the piece, comes on the scene. He has 
heard rumours of the love affair and he determines to see for himself if itis true. Disguised 
as a fakir, he gets into the forest and begs food from Ranjha. Ranjha unsuspectingly gives 
him part of the food Hir has brought him from her home. When Hir comes back from 
the river, Ranjha tells her of the visit of the fakir, Hir rounds on him for being such 
fool as to be taken in by Kaidu, and she runs off and catches Kaidu on the way to the 
village and gives him a severe thrashing. 

Kaidu, however, escapes with a piece of the food which Ranjha gave him and he shows 
it to the village elders as evidence of the shame which Hir is bringing on the village; he 
advices Hir’s parents to get her married at once. 

There is another scene between Hir and her mother. Hir throughout is unrepentant. 

The scandal is so pronounced that Chuchak decides to send Ranjha away. * Tell 
me, brothers of the Sials”, he says reflectively, “what use have we for a cowherd 
like this? I did not engage him to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take my 
buffaloes and not girls into the forest!” 


a 
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Ranjha then leaves Chuckak’s service exclaiming, “ May thieves take your buffaloes 
and dacoits run away with your calves! What do I care for your buffaloes or your daughter, 
for twelve years I have grazed your buffaloes and now you turn me out without wages.” 

When Ranjha leaves, the buffaloes refuse to graze and many of them get lost, so 
Chuchak decides to ask Ranjha to come back. Ranjha agrees to come back and is 
installed again as cowherd. The Five Pirs again appear to Hir and Ranjha and assure 
them of their ultimate happiness. 

The Kazi then appears and scolds Hir for her conduct. Hir argues with the Kazi and 
her parents and flatly refuses to give up Riinjha. Hir sends a message to Rinjha that she 
is unhappy with her parents. Rinjha again has an interview with the Five Pirs; he sings 
before them and gains their farther approval. Ranjha’s skill in music is explained at some 
length. If the passage is not an interpolation, it is rather an unnecessary display of musical 
learning on the part of the author. 

This appears to be rather typical of Wiris Shah. On several occasions he is rather 
fond of displaying his learning. For instance in his description of the different kinds of 
grasses and buffaloes in the Bar and in his description of R&njha’s medical skill. Indian 
readers of the poct are greatly impressed by this and they regard his learning as little less 
than miraculous. 

After this musical interlude Ranjha discusses the nature of love with Mithi the barber 
woman. Mithi professes to explain the differing nature of woman of various castes in love 
affairs, Sikh women, Bengali women, Hill women, etc. This passage is rather an insipid 
tour de force and probably a good deal of it is interpolated. 

Ranjha and Hir then take Mithi into their confidence and arrange to meet in her house. 

Then comes rather an interesting description of Hir and her friends and Ranjha bathing 
in the Chenab. Kaido again hears that Rinjha and Hir are meeting in the forest and he tells 
Hir’s parents. Hir and her mother have angry words. Hir’s mother indulges in some very 
pointed criticism of her daughter’s conduct. 

The author shows himself completely acquainted with the more pointed features of the 
feminine vocabulary. This passage is probably the most complete dictionary of Panjabi 
feminine abuse that has yet appeared in print. For obvious reasons I do not venture to 
translate it. 

The wicked uncle Kaido again distinguishes himself by discussing Hir’s escapades with the 
elders of the village. Hir’s girl friends tell her Kaido has been spreading scandal about her. 
They catch him and give him a thorough thrashing. The violence of the Jat girls is well 
brought out in this and other passages. ‘The girls encircled him even as police guards 
encircle Lahore. They burnt his hut and let dogs and chickens loose all over his things.” : 

This passage perhaps refers to the police-guards put round Lahore by Adina Beg to watch 
over the Sikhs. 

The return of the girls after wrecking Kaido’s hut is described in another historical simile. 
“Tt was as if the royal armies had returned to Lahore after subduing Muttra.” This 
probably refers to the invasion of Muttra by Ahmad Shah in 1758." 


= 





tp ei n,n 
12 See Elliot, Vol. VIII, page 168, quoting from Parhat-un-Nzarin written by Mahammad Islam, 
a contemporary writer. “ Najibudauls, having found means of secretly communicating with the 
Abdali, invited him to com® to Hindustan. Accordingly, in the beginning ofthe fourth year of the 
reign (8.0. of Alamgir IT), he came to Delhi, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Muttra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants. broke the temples, and having plundered the town of immense wealth in 
property and cash, he cut the very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Lahore, where he gave his 
youngest son the title of Timur Shah, and left Jahan Khan there with the designation of Minister.” 
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Kaido then complains to the panchayat who try and sooth his wounded feelings, They 
call up the girls and ask them why they have treated Kaido in this way, The girls make a 
spirited but obviously untrue defence. ‘They put thelr fingers into their mouths with amare- 
ment and replied,“ He is a lewd and wicked fellow, he pinches our cheeks and handles as in 
a mighty unbecoming fashion." | 

The girls then go and complain to Milki. They exclaim sarcastically, “ You are kind to 
a quarrelsome knave like this cripplo, and make your daughters stand before the village 
elders. This is a new kind of justice.” ' 

Kaido is discontented with his treatment at the hands of the panchayat and accuses them 
of partiality, Chuchak rebukes Kaido saying, “ Ours is not a panchayat of men without 
chame or feat of God. We do the thing that is Just and hato the thing that is evil. Let mo 
ase with my own eyes that your story is true snd T will cut the throat of this wicked 
hussy and turn the shepherd out of this country.” 


Kaido then lies in ambush in the forest and seeing ono day Hirand Ranjha together he 
runs off and tells Chuchak. Chuchak saddles his horse and surprises the lovers in each other's 
company. Hir with admirable commonsense and presence of mind suggests that her father 
had better overlook and pardon this essapade and that the leas he talks about it the better tt 
will be for the family honour and peace of mind. Chuchak with equal commonsense comes 
to the conclusion that the sooner be gets Hir safely married the better. 

The scene then shifts to Rinjha's home at Takht Hazara. His brothers and their wives 
oxchange letters with Hir and hor father suggesting they shall let Ranjha come back to his 
home. Chuchak replics with spirit, “ We will not turn him out but if he wants to go and sce 
his brothers nobody will prevent him,” . 


Ranjha’s sistor-in‘law has a distinctly feminine slap ot Hir: © If you want boys to 
debauch we can supply you with plenty.” She then adds with an admirable touch of feminine 
jealousy, " Tf you wish to compete with us on the score of beauty we are quite ready to accept 
the challenges.” 


Hir ia quite ready with her retort : “ Did Ranjha’ sisters-in-law love him so much that 
they turned him out of his father’s house"! Hir firmly refuses to give up RAnjha, saying 
maliciously, “‘ He refuses to go however much you may exert yourselves.” T have quoted 
some of the remarks in-the letters to show that Waris Shih is not without some skill in draw 
ing characters. | 

Chuchak nvxt discusses to whom he shall marry Hir, It is pointed out to him by the 
brotherhood that the Sials have never given their daughtera to Rtiinjha Jats ; hence marrying 
her to Ranjha is vetoed as out-of tho question, Chuchak is advised by his friends and 
relations to marry Hir to Saida,a Khera. The Kheras had suggested the alliance, and as it 
was a good match, Chuchak decides to give Hir in marriage to Saida. 


Hir upraids her mother when she hears of these matrimonial arrangements being made 
behind her back, The Sial girls come and sympathize with RGnjha on his bad luck and they 
upraid Hir for being faithless to Ranjha, Hi tella the girls to bring Rinjhs to seo her in 
the disguise of a girl and she defends herself saying, “1 have been telling my lover to run 
away with me, but the silly fellow missed his chance. Why docs he tum round now and blame 
his bad fortune ?” Then follows the description of the preparations made by Ohuchak for - 
the marriage. 
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APPENDIX V. 


SPECIMEN OF THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE. 
(Recorded in 1879, since when the racehas been gradually dying ott.) 
Wai dot dkd-jiwai _érem+tfiga-, dia bdraiy Pot ting talo-béicho, 
Indeed 1 (name of tribe) jungledweller, my village of nome (name of village), 
jaru = tek elurpdla-, moda ela-winga=ya tiie tek: ta-qora len  naunga-bedig 


“oxo from far, if day-brenk-af home from cist to walking while 
tilik dla len dalagke. m'ar-drdiru Oger jibata = than = baraty den 


perhaps evening in reaoh-will. We all montha several own villages in 
biduke, (tdr-dlo-len) jeg edare dryoto Vét-poicha-len lirke. ona 
ilwell-do, then (afterwards) dance for cosst-people Amon gu-do, Wher 


kichi-ban jeg-ikke dhowia@runge = igal = Peditre wibn hittik-tike, 

like-thia goforadance-lo habitually barter for something (thither) take-do, 
Kichikan req-dama, <dle req-ishob, étite ria, ddte db, dite 
namely potk, also red-pizment, also wooden-arrows, also baskets, also 
chapanga, “ile headed, ddile rial eale tiles dy, dite 


retiouleas, also hand-net=, also = netting (seo Arp. XII), ale white pigment, also 
tdlag, éate parepa, tite kdpa-jdinga,  d-wih. 
hones, also sleoping-mats, alao leaf-sorecns, ot cetera. 


m abatfi-déinga-bedig ekairer -tels) oto-la riimit-loyuke Gbbédig bike, 
We arriving on according-to-custom tirsti aing-do an} danced, 


tér-dlo-len ardire min igalie, igd = med ikpor diinga len w-bddig-nga 
afterwards all things barter-ilo, then some of us spearing to seeing 


Teddre firyito Uit-paicha-lat culm fen akan-gaike, maratdile 
for conust-people with lottom af boat in go (in canoe)-do, the rest of us 
dry dto-ngiji gn itilensyes erem delete. 


const-kinsfolk accompanying hunt-pigs-in-jungle-lo. 
dria Utkpor tér-dlo-ten maa min drdaru kichi-kxan Ale, élald, ché, 


Tys afew after we things all such-as pigarrows, iron, knives, 
wilo,  lijma, ytidi-kaiob, ind ied oa, cht, 
adges, bottles, turtle-unguent (seo pigment), turtle-flesh, Nautilus shelle, Pinna shells, 

garen, réketo-ti, d-weh, jtyalnga len arok-" yale 
PDentalium octogoaum, Hemicardittm unedo, vl covers, hartering in obtamed whith 
eninga-bldig chilepike, iga m'ar-drdire yu} Ieee. 
having-taken take-leave«lo, then we-all reLurn-home-lo. 


iqniirum dryota len wyilteijnga = -feb, f-(eidig painenda dek, él-Iddig 
Just as coast people to shooting fish from, ant netting-fish from, and 


yddi-lébinga etek,  dl-hédwy dkardelenga tek,  — dt-hedlig ydt-dilu 
turtlehunting from, and hunting pigs along coast Trom, nil other means 
lek, eba-Rdehya aka-wilal yabe-, chi erem-tagn -len hédig  wadhlen-iwablen 
frou, ever foodl-<lifficult not, 80 jungle-lwellers to) «6cnlso)060 Oe Very 6 scason 
food plenty indeed. 

m'ar-crem-taga-Tdrdtirit giamul-yo chan bid- len aral-lileyike, oyun 

We jungle-dwellers all rainy-senson during own homes ih remain-tle, only 
rdp-uib -len yim pilainge Cediire ér-talke, wm al-ngije 
fruit-season om rain absence of {without) Incause-of = pay-visite-do, our kinsfolle 
dérdirvw ighgdignga (Uedare, ‘gar dba-til an itkpor ten meda wijke, 
all seeing because of, amoui ono or two in we etorn-home-do, 
Bt. paige hala - tab len. kaidta-bon = jdranga=T eb hited 


ayain (nome of tres)-season (ase App, TX) in jack-frnit-sced = burying for  homea 
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tek meda jalake. égar iibalil-len ¢ékan bdray lat wijke. 
from we shift-our-quarters-do. Moon one im own villages to  return-do. 
m atnyiji len @ry oto tek éremlaga at-ababa. bar-U dka- 
Our tribesfolk among coast-people from (than) jungle-men numerous. (name of vil- 
bil tek: tolo-bdicho bédia-, déna érem koktdr len télo-béicho 
lage—see Map) than (name of village) large, but jungle interior in (name of village) 
tek = baraij jibaba bédia. méta bid aryoto Via bid tek chénag-, 
than villages several large. Our huts coast-people of huts than large, 
idlik jibaba meda got yoblake yaba-. 
years several owe fresh (new) thatch-do not. 
idli: dma len m’ar-drdiru tkan ékan béraij lagiba yat dogaya oroke. 
Year whole in we all own own villages near food plenty  obtain-co. 
figdtek-rigdtek ydt tepnga Veh met at détruma-. med gi-loinga kéike 
Now-and-then food getting for us for sufficient. We frequently dance-do 
él-bédig rdmit-téyuke. , 
and sing-do. 
sna méta béraij len iichin-6l  oko-like jiga mar-Grdiru ér Vadrlia len 


When our village in any-one die-does then we-all place vacant to 

jalake, kato chaing-tornga an darangt len ekira naikan égar Uikpor 
migrate-do, there hut or (see hut) in custom like moons few 
polike, tar-dlo-len 4 éroknga bédig (t.télatnga eb _— tdlo-boicho 
stay-do, afterwards bones obtaming on tears-shedding (dance) for (name of village) 
lat wijke. 


to return-do. 
méda oko-linga yabalen med éremtiga Via bdraij len al-jang’gi _—iligala 
If dead without wejungle-dwellers of villages in old-persons children 
bédig rlalen biduke. dgun rap-wdb len m’étot-paichalen  métat (4) pail 
also always reside-do. Only fruit-season in us-with our women 
jeg-iknga l'edare arat-barmike ; kinig ol-l’ar- 
paying-entertainment-visits for pass-night-away-from-home-do; otherwise they 
diru at-jang’gi ligala naikan tkan  béray len _ btiduke. 
all old-people children like own villages in reside-do. 
gimul _-len reg-delenga l'eddre med’ bila wi-léinga drla Vikpor  marat- 


Rainy-season in pig-hunting for we men often days few spend- 
barmike. 
night-away-from-home-do. 
med éremtaga, ar yoto igld, oko-jaranga jalake yaba leddre 


We jungle-dwellers, coast-people unlike, habitually migrate-do not because-of 
med Grlalen méta béra 6l-bédig dka-kichal lagiba korke yaba-, Mancha 
we always our rubbish and  food-refuse near cast-aside-do not, therefore 
méta béraij len 6t-au jabag yaba-. 
our villages im smell bad not, 


métat  drydito len bédig bdraij likpér, kdto ed’ 6ko-ja- 
Our coast-people among also villages (permanent) few, there they habit- 
ranga gar jibaba biiduke, toba-tek arat-dilu iji-léinga jala- 
ually moons several dwelt-do, while the rest (ofthem) frequently — shift-their- 
ke 


quarters-do. 
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mad-éremlaga ol-bédig drydto Via baraij ca 
Us jungle-dwellers . and coast-dwellers of villages (permanent) near 
hid-ariam § doga- jitru Véng-pa-len drla-dilu-réatek brom. 1 | Bibos 


kitchen-middens large sea vicinity in from time immemorial jungle dense, 
dona din len  tdbo yaba-. 
but interior of jungle in dense not. | 
aka-kede Cia érem koktdr-len lirnga- bédig wai dé érem-taga 
(Name oftribe) of jungle inside (interior) going on indeed I jungle-dwellers 
at-adbaba ig-badigre. meda liiake ana kédto mat-diru tek at-tibaba-. 
numerous see-did. We consider-do that there us-all than numerous. 
érem-len  dilu-réa-tek chauga-tabangu Vidal tek tinga-ba béringa. wai 
Junyle in everywhere ancestors (post-dilu vial) time since paths good. Indeed 
ddl dchitik aka-béa Vardiru ig-bddigre, akat-bira-bédya  ka-wai-drlalen yabda-. 
I now (name of tribe) all seen-have, inhabitants now-a-days few, 


med'drdiru aka-béjig-yab <l-bédig — aka-kal Via ekéra li-daike, nt? 
Weall (nameoftribe) and (name of tribe) of customs know-do, their 


ekdra makat- para; —— et-tels bidig m akat-jiwai if 
eustoms our similar; them-among also as of the dka- jiwat tribe like 
ary oto 6l-bédig érem-tdga- kato —_— bédig érem-taga 
coast-people as well as jungle-dwellers, there also jungle-dwellers moons 
jibaba din len oko-jdéranga biduke, ékan ékan Obédraij len bédig 
several heart-of-jungle in habitually dwell-do, own own village in also 
fr-ti-tegike. — dka-bdjig-yab Pia din _—sikétia Pedare kéto 
remain-do. (Name of tribe) of jungle-interior small because-of there 


érem-tdga yaba-. 
jungle-people few. 
Free Translation. 

I belong to theinland section of the dkd-jiwai tribe (see Map, f.4., 1919, facing p. 24), 
The name of my village is tolo-boicho. (tis far from the sea. lf one were to start for the 
coast at daybreak one might perhaps by walking all day reach it in the evening. 

We all live for several months at a time in our own villages, and then we visit the coast 
people for a dance. On such occasions if is customary to take with us articles for barter, 
such as :—pork, red pigment mixed with pig’s fat, wooden-headed arrows, baskets, reticules, 
hand-nets, ornamental netting, white clay for personal adornment, hones, sleeping-mats, 
leaf-screens, etc. 

On our arrival we first, according to custom, sing and dance, after which we barter 
all our things, and then some of us accompany parties of coastmen in their canoesin order 
to witness their skill in the use of the harpoon, we meanwhile squatting in the bottom of 
the canoes. The rest of our party join their coast-friends at pig-hunting. 

After a few days we pack up all the articles we have received in exchange from the coast 
people, such as iron-headed pig-arrows, scrap-iron, knife-blades, adzes, glass-bottles and 
red-pigments mixed with turtle-fat, turtle-flesh, Nautilus shells, Pinna shells, Dentalium 
octogonum shells, Hemicardium unedo shells, etc., and then taking leave we return to our 


village. 
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Just at the coost-people by shooting and netting fish, by harpooning turtles and hunting 
pigs along the coast and by other Means experience fo difficulty in: regard to fool, eo alee do 
we who live mn the jungle find plenty to cat in every season. 

All who live in the jungle remain in thelr villages during the rainy etason. We go our 
rounds of visits only during the fruitseason when there is no tain, It is then we go to see 
our kinsfolk at a distance. After an absence of a month or so we retum. We again leave 
our homes towards thr close of the dry-season in order to collect and bury jack-froit seeds 
(Artocarpus chaplesha) for eabseqnent consumption. In about a month we return te our 
homies, 

In our tribe theee living in the heart of the jungles are more numerous than those living 
onthe coast. dloddiehy is larger than bér/aka-tal, but there are several villages in our jungle 
larger than télodéicho. Our hits are olso larger than thove of the people on the coast, and 
lnet several years without renewal. 

During the whole year wo find plenty of food near our villages. We find it sufficient 
to go only now and then to get food. We frequently spend our time in dancing snd 
#inging . 

When any death ovcurs in our villages we wll migrate to some vacant enmping-grounl, 
where we provide ourselves with temporary buts, in which we live according to cttstom for 
& few months ; after which we recover the bones of the deceased, ond return to (lo-boicka in 
order to petiorm the presoribed " tear-shedding ” dance. Only under sooh circumstances 
is an established villuyn vacated entirely for a certam tithe. 

Women pass the night away from homes only when they accompany us (men) in the 
fruit-season for the purpose of paying our (annual) visits to our friends; otherwise, sii fy 
like the ald people and young children, always remain in their own villages. 

When engage in a pig-hunting expedition during the rains, we men often spend two 
or more days away from our homes, 

Aa we who live in the jungle, unlike the coast-dwellers, are not in the habit of migrating 
from one camping-ground to another, we deposit all our rubbish and refuse-nintter at a dis- 
tance from our villages, so that we are not troubled with offensive odours. 

There are 4 few permanent villages among the coast-people, where some of the inmates. 
usually dwell continuously for many months, while the rest of the community are constantly 
shifting their quarters. 

There ore lnrge kitchen-middens wear our villages og well as those of the pe 
coust<dwellers. In the vicinity of the coust the jungle is denser than in the interior. 

1 have visited the interior of the dia-cede territory, where 1 obeerved that there were 
o considerable number of people. We believe that they are more numerous than ourselves, 
We have had good jungle paths from remote times. TI have now seen sll the members of 
the Sowth Andaman tobe; ther number i small. 

We are acquainted with the habits and customs of the gka-bojy-ydb and akg-kot 
tribes, they resemble ours. As with us so among them there are both const-«lwellers and 
jungle-~lwellers. "There also the latter are in the habit of living for months together in the 
heart of the jungle, andl remaining each one of hia own village. As only o smal! portion of 
tlie mpi ie territory is any distance from the sea there ar: but few jungle-dwellers 
in Vint tribe. 
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| LIST OF WORDS IN CERTAIN ANDAMAN DIALECTS AS 





_ RECORDED IN 1876-79. WORDS INDICATING VARIOUS ORGANS 
AND PORTIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 








arm, fore- 


(fleshy 
portion) 
“arm, Upper = 


arm, west 
(fleshy 


Bay lS 


é.tdib-paij- 
- (G-teript-part)- 


bladder (hi 
urine -ol- 
place) 

blood (if of 
hand) 

trond 

hone (if of 
lege) 

bowels (intes- jab-jode 
tines) 





ldiyaettern | tiunt(che) 


ab-chiila- 


braift 





a _  — ——— e Ln Ln ns 

* Ax itis found that the materio! availnble for Appendix V1 would, if incorporated in ite entirety in this 
place, not only entail delay in preparation—oonsisting gait does of notes written more than 40 years apo—but 
also increase to an unreasonable extent the apace occupied by the appendices, it ia considered desirable to 
turmiah here one nly of the many scctiong or parts pertaining thereto, reserving the remaining comparative 
tables for subsequent considemtion, ‘They relate to the following subjects :—Terme indicating of 
relationship ; Articles made and used by the Andamanose; Their various onoupations : Living objects: known 
to them: Miscellaneous natural objects ; Vocabulary of words in common use ; Tables of pronominal forms ; 
"Tables illuetrating pronommal declemion ond the conjugation of verbs. , 
















ir-koma-l' Gla, tbéma-t Gla- | bami-boepelf 


breast, nipplejig-bim-Uat-  |ig-doan-/'oat- $10 
5. | ta (che) 


cl chtta- cheklia 
buttecks r-layna- waters 


Jab-rAdalte- 





t-lhim> 
calf of leg 











cheek ir-nake 
chest roe 
chin 
cOCeyx 
collar-bone 
ear 
eye 
, -brow 
wy clash uitéis: 
tid s.AGL-T Gta bait) Medikeskoait 
(che) 
face i-mika mikalch®) = tr-miko 
finger dugqemil pila -Loka- Ling: 
| dang( che) 
middle ing-karo- éng-mil- | nBichap-miki 
milgu-chi- | mika-chal chal(che) 
little g-ili-pil- jng-kal-tap | Mae 
Toot ang-julg- ong-tok tok(che) cag wrtth-Li 
foot, sole of |éng-elma- ding-kdlam |bélam{(cle)  |dng-kitra 
forehead —_|t-miigu- éta-mika ‘| la-mtka(che) \er-maleo 
gull-bladder |ab-néma- itatam —|tam(che) | 
gullet ka-delta- o-ska-kakeituk | kitita(che) 


(ota-)paig | (6ta-}pai(che) |(er-)oe 


hand ding. Biro- dng bora Airan(che) — Sng-hora 
head Gt-chéta- $-48 liv-td{ehe) = fr-chd 
heart (seat of 6f- big. lsta- pak ila-pok(che) ir-chdr 


affections, | 
ete) 
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dké-bdjig- 
yab- 









dka-béa- | dka-balawa- 


lig 











| aka-juwai- | dka-kal- 







heart (the éta-i:6-péna- \6la-pok-to dla-ké-péna 
organ), | (che) 
heel éng-kétel-  Ong-katel _|kétel(che) 
hip ar-bot- rd-bot bot(che) 
jaw-bone s-teib-ts- -(0-ka-téib-tkal t4b-t6ka(che) \tr-tdp 
kidney ng-chog- éng-chok chog(che) 
knee ab-li- a-li li(che) 
knuckle éng-pokter- 6ng-togar kittar(che) sis Pt ong 
lap ab-baicha-  |4@-bacha baicha(che) \é-ch0-thémo 
leg ar-chog- ra-chok chég(che) | 
lip 6-pata- iaka(che) ‘ir-niiku 
liver 1b-mig- mik(che) 
loin r-kdta- kita(che) 
lung \éta- kdran- dta- koran(che) 
marrow (also |(6t- )min- (dta-)mina- (dta-)mina 
brain, pus) (che) 


















marrow, spi- |ab-miirudt- | lab-miratil- 


nal 


milk ig-kdm-ratj- ; ler-komasraj- 
moustache |4ka-pat-la-pij 6-paia-paij- 
mouth dka-hang- é-pong- 
muscle 


(ab- jyilang- 


or toe) 









navel ab-ér ab-tar- 
neck 6t-longola- —|dat-ydau jta-longa- 
nose ig-charonga- |ig-chornga _jir-kdla- 
palate Gkd-déliya- |\édaka-dodr 6-lériyo- 
palm Gng(or ig)-€lma-\6ong-kalma jong-kdalam- 


pus (see mar- 
row) 


rib i6ab-poram-io \ab-boranga- 
jaka-tibal 
ab-choaltd 


1g-toJo 


6-lap- 
ab-cholté- 


ir-ndra-to- 


shin 


shoulder iq-tago- 








maritil (che) 


tdikar(che) 
dta-lokar(che) 
tr-kota(che) 
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APPENDIX VI—conid. 


ib-kjupta ab-kaptu- 
ab-chira- 





| 
rT 




























































































omentum | | ; 
sweat (of (ab-)gimar- \6ab-gimar -kimar- 
body) ah j 
tear (of eye) jg-ti- ‘tg-t i ir-wer- 
temple tg-timar- ig-tfmar ir-ténga- 
testicle Ar-la- bar-o0ta ar-téta- | 
thigh éab-poaicho |ab-baicha- — |d-bach \baichatche)  |é-chd-thomoa 
nant 6aka-lér é-naram- — | niiram(che) -noro 
throttle -lor- 6-ntiram- o-dka-lékar- \ntiram-kita 
(windpipe) Kinab- kétya- | fdu | (che) 
thumb dong-gichul- \6ng-néchap- \6ng-mil- chi- \ndichap- | 

| (8 dirnga- kok diirnga(che) 
toe Bock éng-répa- Ong-rapr réapala(che) 
toe, large édong-kéadgo \éng-répa- ypala- 

dirnga- diirnga(che) 
toe, middle éng-répa- ing-tsk-mika |réapala-miks. 

| mika-chaél- | chél chal(che) 
toe, small é6ong-kalap \ong-répa- Ang-rapi- \lok-kdtap(che)) 

iii kitam- chiitai | 
tongue é6aka-dial 6-tdatal- o-dka-tdtal —_|tdtal(che) aka-tal 
tooth ig-t6ug i-péla- -pélak lak(che) rptlé 
urine \6ar-ulo r-chdle- fi-chala chdla(che) —\ard-két 
uvula dkea-ted'tmo- 6aka-dar 6-téd-dem- 7 fi- |tadakam(che) 

: | | 
waist 6to-kinab- Hi oa 6lo-lidang- 0-6ka- kidang(che) 
) | 

whiskers ig-fib-pij- ig-ko-Grmo-_jir-kah (lar) kap-ta-pat —_jir-noko-bé 

| | it aij | 
windpipe (see Pi par) (che) 

throttle) |_ 
wrist ida tee oong-logo ngelb- éng-to 


Plate iX. 


Types at 


Port Blair “Home”. 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 





(cir. 1883). 
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LIST OF TERMS APPLIED TO MALES AND FEMALES FROM BIRTH TO OLD 


AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CONDITION, Etc. 








During the first year 
2 ,, second year .. | ab-kétia- ) 
‘s | 
re ,, next year or two. | ab-déga- LS 
= 
From about four till about d-walaganga- | = 
ten years of age. or d-walagare “J 
|) dka-kddaka- 
During the next year or two.} por abliga-ba- 
(lit. child-not) 


From about twelve till 
attaining puberty (the 
usual “fasting” period).} 
See fast. 










| axa tadatm dpe 
J 


After termination of his Aka-aoi 

ey * _ -Jol- 
novitiate (during first } abe 
few weeks). an go 


From then till he becomes 
a father, or is still in his 
early prime. 


bachelor .. — -- 
‘Single 1 whether bachelor. . 


-aka-gumul- 
| ab-wéra- 

: kaga-togo- 
a-billa- 
ab-dérebil- 


or widower 


Adult, married or single, 
lit. man. 
Bridegroom (before the 
ceremony ). 
Ditto (after the cere- 
ey and for a few days éng-tig-g6s-(c) 
Husband (newly married). |ik-ydte(-bila)- 
Ditto (after a few months). ab-bila- 
Newly-married (during first} 2 tin-jati-géi- 


ar-wéred-; 


few months only). — 4 § 
apapct Sha still withou 2 éng-tiig-(c) 
Married (having had aj 2 ab-chabil-; 
child). § chabil-chau- 
Married more than once: 
(not applied during) lar-wiiks- 
widowhood) Wok 
Widower . | mai-arléba- 
Old .. ++ ee + [abjang’gi-; ab-choroga- 
White-haired .- |ab-tal- 


(@} Signifies child. (6) In reference to the testes. 





NN eS 





The term ab-lépanga-(long) is 


applied to a boy who is tall 
for his age. 


| Until the commencement of the 


probationary fast, which mere- 
ly entails abstention from 
certain favorite articles of food, 
and again for some months 
after its termination, he is 
styled “ bétiga-”. 

During his novitiate he is styled 
** ika-ydb-” (i.e. ‘(certain) food- 
abstainer’*] or  ‘“‘dka-ydaba-”’ 
[t.e. ““(certain) food-not’’]. 


He is now a “guma’’ as well as 
“mar ** (see master) and is so 
regarded and addressed until 
he is about to become a parent 
or, if childless, is no longer 
young, when he is addressed 
or referred to as ‘“‘maia.” 
See sir. 


This term is applied to young 
persons only. 

While his wife is enceinie he is 
styled pij-jabag-(lit. hair-bad). 

Tit., a father. During the first 
few months after the death of 
his child he is addressed or 
referred to as maia-oko-linga- 

The survivor of an old couple 


united since their youth is 
styled ab-réji-goi- 


(c) Their jungle-bed of leaves is called tag- 
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Females. 
During the first year --|ab-déreka-(a) The term dkd-tdng-(tree) is 


applied to a girl who is tall 


Ditto second year .- |ab-kétia-(a) ) for her age. 


As in the case of males both be- 
fore and after the probationary 
period she is a bétiga-, i.e., not 
restricted as to diet. 


From about four till? 
about ten years of age. § 










poi-lola 


rt the next year or| dr-yéngt- 


ahaa ig out twelve till about 
sixteen years of age (her -yongi-pot- 
ugual term of probation). 

After termination of her | dka-géi-(a) 
novitiate, for first few 
weeks. 

Spinster 


During her novitiate she is also 
styled dkd-yab- or dkd-yaba-. 
As soon as she attains matu- 
rity she is called tin (or dkd)- 
lawi- and then receives her 
flower ” name(see App. IX), 
after which for & year or more 


she is ab-jadt-j6g-goi- 


|ab-jadi-jog- 


Adult (married or single)  a-pait 


lit, woman, 
ab-dérebil-(a) 


‘ ar-wéred-(a) 
6ng-tag-gor-(a) 
Newly-married (during first ten-jate-gor-(a) 


few months). 
Wife (newly-married) 


Bride (before the cere- 
mony). | 
Bride (after the ceremony 
and for a few days). 


Applied to young persons only. 
. |tk-ydte-(a) 


Wife (after some months). . | ab-pazl- 
While enceinte she is called pij- 
jabag- 


During the first few months after 
the death of her child she is 
addressed and referred to as 
chdna-oko-linga- 

See madam and mother, 


Married (while still with-| 6ng-tég-(a) 
out a child). 
Ditto (or with no survi-| ab-liga- 

ving child). | 


Ditto (after becoming a ab-chanre. 

mother). 
Ditto more than once .. | Not applied during widowhood. 
Widow ss 53 . . |chdn-arl éba- 
Old .. a Rs . |ab-jang’gi-(a) ; ab-choroga-(a) : 


White-haired : .. |ab-tol-(a) 
Twins (whether of the same | ab-didinga- 


sex or not), 


(a) In those cases in which the term is common to both sexes and ambiguity would otherwise exist: 
the word pail-(female) is added when that sex is referred to ; ¢.g., 6mg-tdg-pail-; ab-til-pail- 
(b) Signifies the genitals of a female. (c) A child. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


TERMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OF RELATIONSHIP. 





My father (male or female speaking) -- 


My step-father (ditto) + 
My mother (ditto) 
My step-mother (ditto) bi 


My son (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My son (if over 3 years of age), father 
speaking. 


Myson (ifover 3 years of age), mother 


speaking. 


My daughter (if under 3 years of age, either 


parent speaking). 
My daughter (if over 3 years of age, either 


parent speaking). 

My aaughe’ id ee 3 years of age, father 
speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, mother 
speaking). 


My grandson (either grand-parent speaking). 
My brother’s (or sister's) grandson (m. or fem. 
speaking). 


My elder brother (m. or fem. speaking) 
My elder brothers (m. or fem, speaking) 


My younger brother (m. or fem. speaking). . 





y 
el 





‘ab-maiola ; d’ab-chabil-; d’ar-ddinga-. ’ 


| d'ab-chabil-, 
_| §@ab-chénola; d’ab-étinga-; @’ab-wéjinga- ; 


2 d'ab-wéjeringa.. 


| d’ab-chdnola. 


dia dta-. See App. II and VII. 

dar-6dire; d’ar-ddi-ydle-. 
@ab-étire; Wab-tti-ydie-; d'ab-wiéjire ; 
hPa cat d’ab-wéjerire ; d’ab-wéjert 


dia kdta-. 


| dia ba-. 


d’ar-dire (or d’ar-6di-ydte)-pail-. 


dab-étire ( or d'ab-éti-ydte)-pail-, 
dab-wéjire (or d’ ab-wtji-ydte)-pail-. 
d'ab-wéjerire (or d’ab-wéjeri-ydte)- pail. 


— 


dia bdlola [for grand-daughter ‘“ pail-'” 
§ ad entobare (or ad entobanga-), 
tad entokare (or ad entokanga-). 
(am-ettdbare (or am ettobanga-) ; 
| am ettokare (or am ellokanga-) 

(for elder sister (or sisters) “ pail.” 

is added]. 

§ d’ar-déatinga-; d’ar-wéjinga-. 
d d'ar-wijeringa-; d'Gka-kdm-. 

m arat-déatinga-; m’akat-kdm- etc. 


My younger brothers (m. or fem. speaking). . 1 fe younger sister (or sisters) ‘ pail-” 


My uncle, whether my father’s (or mother’s) | 


elder or younger brother, or aunt’s hus- 
band ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-father ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) sister's husband 
(if elder). 


My aunt, whether my father’s (or mother’s) 
elder or younger sister, or uncle's wife ; 

My grand-mother or grand-aunt ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-mother ; 

My husband's sister (ifsenior and a mother); 

My elder brother's wife (if a mother). 


is added }. 
) 


dia maia. 


dia chdanola. 





a 


My grand-father ot grand-uncle,(m. or fem, | 


Snake 


My elder sister's husband (m. or fem. 
speaking)- 
My husband ss ve vs 
My wife “* * 7 -/ 
My husband's (or wife's) father or mother. 
My = _ vs brother (if older), 
My - tt brother-in-law 
(if older), 
My - = sister-in-law = 
(if older). 
My eo a sister (if okler 
and a mother). 
My “ " moa (if of 
aa tia) searing 
My r ‘atare husband (if 
of equal stonding),— 
My a aister of siater-in- 


My daughter-in-law (m. or fem, speak 


My son-in-law ditto. ). 
My younger sister's husband (m. or fom. 


} : speaking). 

My husband's brother (if younger) + 
My younger brother's wife (m. or fem- Be 

ing). 
My foster-father ( ditto )s 
My foster-mother ( ditto bk 
My parents ( ditto ). 
My adopted son ( ditto ). 
My adopted daughter ( ditto ¥ 
My step-3on ( ditto , 
My step-daughter ( ditto ). 


My nephew (brother's or neers son) (m. or | 


My holf-brother’s (or lulf-sistor’s) son 
* (m. or fem, speaking). 
My first, cousin's son ( ditto ). 


My niece (brother's or sister's daughter) 
(m. or fem, speaking). 
My half-brother’s (or halt-sistor's) daughter 
(m, or fem, speaking). 
My first cousin's daughter (m. or fem. 
- speaking) 
My nephew's wife (m. or fem. "pe 


My first cousin’s daughter-in-law 


(m, or fem, speaking) iP 


My niece's husband / ditto ) 
My first cousm’s son-in-law (m. or fem. 


speaking). 


eiseey a 











dia mula, 


nl eens married) ad 


after 1 few weeks or months) d‘ab-biila-. 
$ recently married) dai uh an 
? (after o few weeks or months) d'ab-patl-. 





‘dia dtin—(if a mother her name 
would be used). 


| jt étdniya. 


d'Gka-ba-lnila-.. 


d‘dika-bi-pail-. 
d'ah-mav-l-chatnga-, 
d'ab-chdn-dt-chdinga-. 
d'ab-matol-chdnol, 
d’ét-chatnga-. 
d'it-chainga- pail. 

d' eb-adenire. 
d'eh-adenire-pail-. 


> Par-lid-. 
: 


pe L., 


ar-ba-l'ai-ik-ydlte-. 
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APPENDIX VIII—contd. 


My male first cousin (if older) (m. or fem. 
speaking). ; 
My elder half-brother (whether : 
mierine or consanguine) ‘ ditto’). 
My male first-cousin (if younger) ( ditto ), 
My younger half-brother (if uterine) ( ditto ). 
My ,, 4,  (ifconsanguine) ( ditto ). 
My first-cousin’s wife (if older) = ( ditto ). 
My elder half-brother’s wife © 
(whether uterine or con- ( ditto ) 
sanguine) 
My first-cousin’s wife (if younger) ( ditto ). 


My younger (uterine) half- 2 
brother’s wife 5 ( ditto ). 


My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto )- 
My female first cousin (if older) ( ditto ). 


My elder half-sister (whether 2 § 
uterine or consanguine) 4 ( ditto ). 


My female first cousin (if younger) ( ditte ). 


My younger half-sister (if uterine) ( ditto ). 

My 9 ;, (if consanguine) ( ditto). 

My first cousin’s husband (if older) ( ditto ). 
(whether uterine or consan- 


guine) 
My first cousin’s husband (if younger) ( ditto), 


My elder half-sister’s husband ) 
; ( ditto ) 


My younger (uterine) half-sister’s 2? ( ditto ) 
5 , . 


husba 


My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto ). 


The relationship subsisting between a 


married couple’s parents. 











) 
d’ar-chab il-entdbare. 


| @’ar-déatinga-. 
d'ika-kim-. 


@’ar-déatinga-; d’ar-wéjinga-. 


dar-chabil-entobare-l ai-ik-ydte-. 


d ar-doatinga-l ai-ik-ydte-. 


Waka-kim-l ai-ik-ydte-. 


@ar-déatinga (or @’ar-wéjinga)-T ai-th-yate-. 


: 
I 
; dia chénol-dentoba-ydte-. 


| d’ar-déatinga-pail-. 


d aka-kim-pail-. 


| pe ean 


d'ar-wéjinga-pail-, 
+ dia chanol-dentoba-yate-l’a-th-yite-, 


d'ar-doatinga-pail-l’4-tk-ydte-, 
W'éka-kém-pail-t d-ik-ydte-. 


| @ar-déatinga (or d’ar-wéjinga)-pail-l'd-ik-ydte- 


jaa ya 
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= . 
LIST OF PROPER NAMES, TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF TNE SOREL 
NAMES BORNE BY YOUNG WOMEN DURING MAIDENE 
MARRIED LIFE, AND A LIST OF THE VARIOUS SEAS 














©The following nmerks may morve to Nustrate the une of these names —When a woman in cncem{d 


she and her hushand decide what name the child shall bear; o@ 0 igh ea they often select that 
of a relative, friend or chief. Suppowng the name selected to be bia, ahould the infant prove to be 
a boy, he is called Ma-dta, or, if a girl, bia-béta (see App. VIT, footnote b). ‘These pene ee applied 
only during the firat two or thres years, after which, until the period of » the lod would be 
known ae Saddle, and the girl ae to. pital until whe arrived at womanhood, wl in said to be sin 
(or diay) fdeei- and receives a Slower’ Aan, Aso aeearne to per Pte a arden or birth, name. By this mothod 
it becomes known when their young women ary marringeal being eighteen prescribed tres 
which blonsom in aiedsasion thio tthe year, tha ‘* =a "name bestowed in cach caso depends» 
on which of these trece boppene to be in wonson when the girlattains matunty. If, for instance, this 
should bey about. them «af Auguat, when the chdlonga: (Pterdoarpos ay es Beso in in flowwer 
bia-pdilota would become chdgera-tia, and thie compound name would be borne by her until ahe 
married und was a mother, when the “flower " nemo would give place to the term chdgma (or ohn), 
answering to Madam, which she retains unaltered forthe mat of ber fe. Tf, however, ahe remain chili: 


leas a Women hag to pasa some years of married life before bean bldveed nwiching, As it rarely, if 
ever, happens that in any of their amall mmimundities tw yer 


“flower and birth names, ‘he pomaibility af confusion anaing in this respect ia very remote. 


Sin) nO oOrMsSponcing COAL we te be re to the other ex, nick-nomew are frequently given to 
Tous Ih ia Allusion to some personal. pocu Lavity, AA for expmple, Mie. a (ba fo foot), he having We 
foot; boléajéha (halic-annke), be having Joel «a hand from a snake-bite : tre-jédo [ira- entrails), 


having hal a} a eobabarens belly in hia youth. These nicksnanes ooling 
ae ey te A Wf they mfor to bome plorsionl deefpct of deformity. 
found in Journ. Roy, anthrop, Inet, (1653), Vol, X11, pp. iar 


to a Hie bearer Uhiomnugh lie 
[Purt ber dataile on this wmabject will Lv 
] 


wore re founel hearing thoes eerie | 


= 


—_= 
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1. Bestowed on girls on attaining maturity. 

2. For the botanical names of trees, see App. XC, 

3. wéb- signifies “season.” 

4. The “ pépar-" commences about the middle of November and terminates about the 
middle of February. It comprises the “ cool season”. 

5. This embraces the Summer and Autumn of the year. Honey is abundant at the 
commencement of the season, during the course of which the principal fruit trees are in 
bearing. It laste about three months, wic-, till about the middle of Muy. 

6. Lif., season of abundance. 

7. This period is called lada-chdu (ditt-body) owing to their practice of smearing 
their persons with the sap of a plant of the Alpinia sp. (called jimi-) when engaged in 
removing & honey-comb, swarming with bees, from a tree. 

8 Is known aa fdla-téng-déreka- [ lit. (fruit)-tree leaflet ] in gllusion to the fresh foliage 
of Spring, and laste about $1 months, i.e, till about the close of August, more than half 
“the rains.” 

9, Is known as gitmul-wdb- and jasts about 24 months, viz., till about the middle of 
November, and comprises the latter portion of the rainy season, 

10. ‘Lhe batu- is a slug found in rotten logs of gurjon wood (see drajn- App. XI). It 
is wrapped in 4 leat and cooked before it is eaten. Prior to this its tail ia broken off 
and thrown away (hence fepnga-). 

11. The éiyum- is the larva of the great capricornis beetle (Cerambyx heros), and is 
found in newly-fallen logs, whence it is scooped oul (hence képnga-), and then cooked and 
eaten. 
12. This embraces the six months of the rainy season. 
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“APPE NDIX X. 


TERMS INDICATING CERTAIN PERIODS OF THE DAY ANT) NIGHT, THE 
PHASES OF EAUH LUNATION, VARIOUS TIDES, WINDS, CLOUDS, Enc. 
Though the Andamanese are naturally content with © Tough method of reckoning 

time-diutnal as well as noctutnal-the terms in use amply serve to meet all tequirements. 
They ate as follow :-— 
First appearance of dawn =... fs = be 
Between dawn and sunfise ., a z a: 
From sunrise to about 7 a. m. =i 
{ rising sun is cs fe 
Forenoon 1 
big sun .. ot -_ Se + 
(from noon til! 3 p. m. wa ry 
from 3p. m. till about 5 p. m. st 
From 5 p, m. till sunset ” ~*~ ~ A, 
Sunset .. °C ns - — ne < 
Twilight me + 
After dark till near midnight .. a, = 
Midnight ee os + _ e. te 


Afternoon 





Owing to their inability to count they have no means of denoting the number of 
lunaliona occurring duting asolar year which, with them, consists of three main divisions, viz: 
pépar-, the cool season ; yére-bédo-, the hot season; and gammul-, the rainy season. These 
again ate sub-jivided into twenty minor seasons (see App. CX), named for the most part 
after various trees which, flowering at successive periods, afford the necessary sources of 
supply to honey-bees. 

The lunar periods recogniged are :— 

The waxing moon T ah -.  dgar-la-walaganga- (hit, ‘‘ moon-growing "'). 
The waning moon _—.... = : igar-ldr-ddowinga- (if. “moon diminish- 
ing"), 

while the four phisea of each lunation are indicated as follows :— 

New moon = = ne .. Ogar-déreka-yaba- (lit, “‘ moon. baby-amall" ). 
First quarter .. :° ‘s .. dgar-chinag- (iit. moon-big "), 

Full moon Fs as os .» Ggor-chau- (fit. “ moon-body’’), 
Liast quarter .. ; .» Ggar-Kinab- (fit. “* moon-thin "). 

That they, moreover, cepa the influence of this luminary upon the fides (bila-} 
ig manifest from their terms denoting high and low tide at full-moon in the following list of 

recognised tidal phases :— 


op ete a So re, | 
| | ér-T'ar-to-tépare 
Low-tide * .. ne ore ee ee 


High-tide at fall.moon, J. - = = .- | ogar-bila- 
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Low-tide at full-moon ia © ' 
High-tide at new-moon.. =. 7 


Low-tide at ditto “sf See at lee 
Ditto at day-break es “. a 
Flood-tide (generic) ; ¥e ws 
Ditto at full- and new-moon ‘Acawtiabas is 
Ditto ditto (afternoon) 
Ditto between sunset and ii of waning moon . 
Ebb-tide (generio) .. .. ma ek 
Ditto at full- and new-moon “outaben) 
Ditto ditto ST as 





Neap-tide a ore - ‘ : 


The four cardinal points of the compass are distinguished. The terms used are not 
derived from prevalent winds, but, in the cases of east and weet, have reference to the sun ; 
the word for the former (el-dr-miigu-) signifying “ appearing-face- -place,'’ and for the latter 
(iér-magu-) indicating “ disappearing-face-place,"" The term for south (el-igla-) is the “ sepa- 
rate (distinct) place,” while the meaning and derivation of that denoting north (el-dr-jana-*) 
Temain doubtful. 


The winds are distinguished as follows :— 


SE. wind ss <== == + «os ts oa [oettinga-td-; pdpar-dd. 
§.W. wind .. ie is = a .» | déria-td-; giimul-id- 
N.W. wind ., Ss. - ra A 7 .. | chal-jétama- 

SE. wind  .. ae Ts v os -» | chila-¢d- 


The second names of the firat two refer to the seasons in which these winds ate 
respectively prevalent (see App. [X). The reason assigned for the name of the 
N.E. wind (“ God’s wind ”) is that it blows from that region in whichis situated the invisi- 
ble legendary bridge (pidga-l'dr-chauga-) which connects their world with paradise (see 


They recognise three forms of clouds indicating them thus :—cumulus,.....¢dwia- ; 
stratua......@ra-maga-barnga- and nimbua.. -.yim-li.dfya- 


Of the sfars and constellations “ Orion's belt’ alone is found to bear a name (5¢l-): 
thisis due to the fact that they never venture out of sight of land, and experience no necessity 
for studying the bearmng of the various planeta at different seasons, or for distinguishing 
them by name. They, however, identify the “ Milky-way,” which they name ig-ydloww., 
and poetically describe as “the path used by the angela" (morowin-), 


Qecura 3.or 4 days after new dnd foll-moon and ia « favorite tima for collecting shell-fish, 
Betwoon 3 and 9 a.m, 

Between 3 and 0 p.m. 

Favorite time for turtle hunting. 

“ dr-jana ad appaars to occur inl only one other word, viz., “ fdr-jana,"" see App. tI. 
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APPENDIX XL* 


LIST OF SOME OF THE TREES AND PLANTS IN THE ANDAMAN JUNGLES. 





Andamanese name. | 








* It was chiefl 
Superintendent of 


Botanical name. 















dbnga- (a) } Dillenia pilosa 
atiia- Dipterocarpus alatus. 
alaba- Melochia velutina. 
dim- (a) (e) Calamus, sp. No. 1. 
Gpara- ee ; Ptychosperma Kuhlii. | 
draga-~ as ae 
drain- {m) | Dipterocarpus laevis 
bada- (0) Rhizophora conjugata 
badar- (a) Seater tomentosa (?) 
baila- (a) (b) erminalia procera 
baja- (y) |Sterculia (? villosa) 
bilak- oes @ 
balya- o** @ 
barata- (c) Caryota sobolifera 
bdtaga- (a) |Ceriops Candolleana 
béla- Natsatium herpestes 
béma- Albizzia Lebbek (7) 
bérekdd- Glycosinis pentaphylla 
bérewi- Claoxylon affine (7) 
bibi- Terminalia (? citrina) 
biriga- Planchonia valida 
birtat- 
bitim- Sophora sp. 
bél- (v) Calamus sp. 
béma- | Claoxylon sp. 
bérowa- (u) Myristica longifolia 
bétokdko- (p) Sabia (#) 
bib- Ancistrocladus extensus (?) 
bikura- (t) Diospyros (?) nigricans 
biir- eta% 
bitiu- ie 
chuib- (a) sees 
chiidak- Rubiaceae 
chage- Paratropia venulosa 
chat- Sia 66 
chaij- (a) (b) Semecarpus anacardium 
chikan- (b) Entada pursoetha 
chdlanga- (q) ‘Pterocarpus dalbergioides 


y owing to the kind assistance afforded by the late Sir 


















(Burm.) Kanyin ngi. 
| (See App. XIII, item 66). 


(Borm.) Bebia. 

(Burm.) Kanyin byu Gurjon-oil 
tree. 

|(Burm.) Byiima. (See App. XII, 
item 1.) 


(Burm.) Bambway byu 

(Burm.) Sabu-bani. 

(See Journ. R. Anthrop. Inst., 
vol. XII, p. 161). 


(Burm.) Madama. 
(Burm.) Kukko, 


(Burm.) Bambway ngi. 


Ground Rattan. 


(Hindi) Jaiphal. 
(Burm.) Zadipho, 


Bastard ebony, or marble wood 
(superior variety). See picha-. 


Extensively used in making arrows. 
(Hindi) Badém. 


Bows are generally made from 
this tree. 
(Hindi) Bildwa. 


(Hindi) Sisu. 
¢|(Burm.) Padauk. 
King, when 


the Botanic Gardens at Ho | 2 , gist 4 
the scientific names of many of the trees in this ire (areata Sab -T haae teen ———— 
1 See Notes at end of this Appendix. 
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APPENDIX XI—contd. 





Andamanese name. 





Botanical name. Remarks. 





cham- () 
chamli- 
changia- 


chap- 
chito- 
chauga- 


yaanga- 
chénir- (or chenara-) 


ali (a) 
-chépa- (a) 
chab- (a) 
choknga- 
sli 
chér- (i) 
choram- 
dékar-tdla- 
dédebla- 
déd- 
dégota- (4) (f) 
démto- (p) 


diimla- 
-dira- 
elétala- 
émej- (6) 
engara- (a) 
érepaid-tat- 
gicho- 


gad- 
geldlim- (a) 
gereng- (%) 


| Areca laxa of Hamilton (a variety) 


Diospyros densiflora (?) 





‘Celtis cinnamonea 


Xanthophyllum glaucum 


|Mimusops Indica (or ? littoralis) 












of Areca triandra) 
Cynometra polyandra 
Calamus sp. Leaves used in thatching huts, 
and for making the warning 
wreaths round a grave or desert- 
ed encampment. 
Terminalia sp 
1 eee Hindi) Siris. 
Albizzia Lebbek (*) ; ee Tet 
Hopea odorata 


(Burm.) Thingam-byu. 
Leea sambucina . 


(Burm.) Maukaraung. 
Atalantia sp. 
Leguminosae 

Calamus sp. No. 2 
Goniothalamus Griffithii 
Hypolytrum trinervium 


§ The fruit somewhat resembles 
@ a mediar in flavour. 


Seolymus cornigerus : . 
W 7 ; (Hindi) ? Lal chini. 
ydnocarpus (Burm.) ? Chandu. 
Sometimes used for paddle making. 
(Hindi) Méwa. 
(Burm.) Kapdali thit. 


Myristica Irya 


Guettarda speciosa 
ee (Burm.) Fishum. 
Barringtonia racemosa | 


Terminalia bialata 
Musa sp. 
Strychnos nux vomica 


Wild plantain. 


Calophyllum spectabile 
Leguminosae sp. § (Hindi) 8 
| i) Sembal. 
Bombax malabaricum ¢ (Burm.) Didu. 
| Pry § Its leaves are crushed and appli- 
Trigonostemon longifolius 2 ed to malarial fever patients. 
Pandanus (?) 
Gluta longipetiolata (Burm.) Thip-pyt. 
Rubiacez | 


Stephania hernandifolia 


Alpinia sp, See Journ. R. Anthrop. Inat., 
vol. 12, p. 353. 
Odina Wodier (Burm.) Nubbhé. 


£ 
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Andamanese name. Botanical name. | Remarks. / 


jiilaij- (6) 
jtimu- (a) 


kai- (a) 


kai-ita- (a) (b) 
kapa- (a) (h) 


kdred- (a) 


kdrega- (a) 
kokan- (r) 
kon- (a) 
korlala- 
kiidnga- 
kiinra- 


lékera- 

logaj- (a) 
lékoma- 
méichal- 

mait- (2) 

méng- (a) (b) (1) 
monag- 

mot- 

muitwin- (a) 
ngdtya- (a) 
figéber- (b) 
niraimo- 
édorma- (a) 
éli-(a) 

olma- 

ro- 

oropa- (a) (b) (%) 
orta-tat- (a) (q) 
pa- (6) 


parma- 
paitla- (6) 
pab- 


par. 








| Mesua ferrea 


Ficus sp. No. 1 
| Eugenia sp. 


Dendrolobium umbellatum | 
? Bruguiera gymnorhiza, or Rhiz- 
phora mucronata. 


} (Burm) Byfbo. 


Ficus hispida | 

Mangifera sylvatica | Wild mango. 

| AY _| § (Hindi) Kathar. 
Artocarpus chaplasha  (Burm.) 7 eines 
Licuala (probably peltata) 


{ The fruit contains a nut which 
after being sucked is broken 
when the shell is eaten and 
the kernel is thrown away. > 


? Sterculia (or Sanadera Indica) 


Diospyros sp. 

Pajanelia multijuga 

|Diospyros sp 

Griffithia longiflora 

One of the Rubiacee 

Dracontomelum sylvestre 

The fruit being large and round 
is often used as a moving 
target by being rolled along 
the ground or down a slope 
and shot at while in motion. 


Lactaria salubris 


Leguminos® sp. 
Angiopteris evecta 


Atalantia sp. 


Sterculia (?) (Burm.) Auk yenza. 


(Hindi) keora. 


| { (Hindi) S4l, 
(Burm.) Gangua. 


Pandanus Andamanensium 


Heritiera littoralis 
Anacardiaceze 
Bruguiera sp. 
Cycas Rumphii 


Ficus (probably macrophylla) 
(Burm.) Thisuntwe. d 
(Burm.) Ngdzu. ‘ 
§ (Hindi) Khatia phat. 

2 (Burm.) Kanazo. 


Chickrassia tabularis 
Baccaurea sapida 
Uvaria micrantha 


Semecarpus (?) 


Clausena (probably Wallichii) 


Lagerstroemia regina (? hypoleuca)| (Burm.) Pima. 
Leguminosae sp. 
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Andamanese name. 


para- 
pdarad- 


patak- 


péli- (a) 
péiaing- 
picha- (1) 
pidga- (w) 
pilita- 
pirij- 
piti- 

po- (t) 
por- (a) 
porud- 
pia- 
pilain- (5) 
pilia- (b) 
pilka- 
piuta- (6) 
ra- 

rab- 

rdar- 

rau- 


réche- 


reg-U Gka-chal- 
ridi- 

rim- (8) 
rétoin- 
tdlanga-tat- 
tdlapa- 


tan- 


Meliosma simplicifolia 


| Afzelia bijuga 





Botanical name, 


Graminex 


Asplenium nidus 


Gnetum scandens 
Memecylon varians 


Dios pyros 
Gnetum edule 


Derris scandens 
Bambusa Andamanica 


Korthalsia (or Calamosagus) sca- 


phigera. 


| probably Schmeidelia glabra 
| Bambusa 


Mucuna sp. 
Memecylon (probably capitella- 
tum). 


'Nipa fruticans 
| Dendrobium secundum 


Phoenix sp. 


| Eugenia (?) 


Ficus laccifera 


| Eugenia sp. 
| Polyalthia Jenkinsii 


Bambusa (?) nana 


Celtis (or Gironniera) 
Syzygium Jambolanum 
Antitaxis calocarpa 


| Terminalia trilata (?) 


Corypha macropoda 









Remarks. 


(Leaves sometimes used as. 
‘aprons ’’ by women. See 
| dégota and (f). The kernel 
of the seed is eaten. 
See Journ. Roy. Anthrop. 
Inst., Vol. 12, p. 151. 


(inferior variety). See bikura- 
(ante). 

Common cane. 

re extensively used, vide 


{ Bastard ebony or marble wood 


Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst.,. 
Vol. 12, pp. 383-5. 


(Female) 


(Burm.) Aimberlin. 

( Male variety, used for making 

, the shaft of the turtle-spear 
and for poling canoes. 

(Burm.) Ngdzu sp. No. 1. 


Dhunny leaf palm. 


| (Hindi) Kajir. 


§ (Hindi) Chandan. 
? (Burm.) Tau-ngim. 


| ; (Hindi) Bargat. 


(Burm.) Ngidu. 
(Burm.) Mai-dmbu. 


the rdta-, tirléj-, and tolbdd- 
arrows. 
(Burm.) Tingam. 


1 for making the shafts ot 


| (Burm.) Gangua ngee. 


Kyu na lin. 


(Burm.) ? Ngdzu sp. No. 2. or 
\ (Hindi) Chuglam. 
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Andamanese name. — Botanical name. Remarks, 


















tapar- Erycibe coriacae | 

ib- (a) (#) Croton argyratus (Blyth) (Burm.) Chaunu. { 
tokal- | ones (Burm.) Kidtalung. 
6l- Amomum dealbatum (orsericeum) 
tép- Barringtonia Asiatica | 
d6ta- paca (Burm.) Pyu, 
tid- (6) Menispermaceae : 
iidala- | Pandanus verus | 
fij- (a) Tetranthera lancoefolia See App. XIII, item 76. 
il- Carapa obovata (Burm.) Penleong. at 
ittara- Maranta grandis (or Phrynium 

_ grande) 

waina- ‘en's 
winga- Pterospernum acerifolium Fibiadit 

“ indi) Jungli saigon. 
wai unga- soe ; (Burm,) byte x sits 
wilima- Podocarpus polystachia. (Burm.) Thit min. 
ydarla- Sais 
ydtigi- Rubiaceae ; 
yére- Sterculia sp. | 
yolba- Anodendron paniculatum See App. XIII, item 64. 


, ees a 

(a) Fruit is eaten. 

(b) Seed is eaten. 

(c) Heart of the tree is eaten. 

(d) Pulpy portion of spathe is eaten. 

(e) Leaf stems used in manufacture of sleeping-mate. (App. XIII, item 23.) Leaves used for 
thatching purposes. 

( f) Rotten logs used as fuel ; leaves used by women as “ aprons * (6bunga-) (see Journ. Roy. Anthrop. 
Inat., Vol. 12, pp. 330-1 and App. XITI, item 79.) 

(g) Stem of thisplant used for the frame and handle of the hand-net (kid-), see App. XIII, item 20. 

({h) Leaves used for thatching, for screens (see App. XIII, item 74), for bedding, for wrapping round 
corpse, for packing focd for journey, prior to cooking, ete. 

(i) Rotten logs used as fuel, 

(j) Used in manufacture of the fore-shaft of the rata-, tirléj-, t@lb6d-, and chdm- arrows (vide App. 
X11I, items 2, 3, 4, and 8) and sometimes also the skewer (item 77). 

(k) Leaves used for thatching and for bedding. 
rr (I) Leaves used in the manufacture of articles of personal attire (see App- XII, items 25, 27, 28, 

(m) The middle portion of rotten logs used for torches. 

(n) Rarely used for making canoes. 

(0) Used for adzes, sometimes for foreshafts of arrows and for making children’s bows. 

(p) Leaves used for the flooring of huts. 

(q) Buttress-like slab roots used for making the sounding- boards employed when dancing. 

(r) Used for making canoes. 

(s) Resin used in manufacture of kdnga-ta-biij- (see App. XIU, item 62). 

(t) Used in making the géb-, kai-, and sometimes the tég- (see App. X11], items 82, 80 and 10). 

(u) Generally used for making paddles and the leaves for bedding. 

(v) Used for making ehaft of hog-spear. 

(w) Used for making baskets, fastenings of adzes, turtle-spears, torches, (téug-) and of bundles ; 
also for suspending buckets, for stitching cracks in canoes and in thatching. 

(z) Used for making canoes; the resin is employed in making torches, 

(y) Used for making canoes, pails, and eating-trays. 
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List OF SHELL-FISH COMMONLY KNOWN TO THE ANDAMANESE, 


Tw 


Andamancss Name. 





Sad- (a) 
bada-dla- (¢)* 
badgi-dla- (a) 
Hé- 

chéipata- (b)' 
chauga-l'dt-chikul- 
ehej- (also chéla) 
chidi- (5) 
ohérom- (a) 
chowat- (a) 

chii- (a) 

éla- 

garen- 
garen-dla- (ia 
fna-dla- (a) 
jarawa-dla- (2) 
girka-it- 

jérol- (b) 


jiruwin-Paka- bang: 


kamritj- 
kdrada- 
kita (ct) 
konop- (2) 
kai- (a) 
kaibij- (a) 
lido- 

lita- (a) 
muilto- (a) 
muired- (@) 


mareno- (a) 





— 1 {a) denotes thoss that are 
marridd persona only. 


ten by 





Scientific name. 








| Monodonta (i labeo) 

| Delphinula laciniata 
Pecten (1) Indica 
Pteroceras chiragra 
Murex tribulus 

Pinna (? squamoss) 
Pinna (1) 

? Conus eburneus 
Scolymus cornigerus 
Tridacna crocea 
Murex (? palma-rosac) 
Perna ephippium 
Dentalium octogonum 
Turbo (7) 

‘Nasza (? toenia) 
Purpura Persica 
Cyrena (?) 

Cerithidea telescoprum 
Solen vagina 

Trochua (7 obeliscus) 


Arce granosa 


Tridacns squamosa 


‘Tarbo marmoratus 
| Cassis glauca 

| Venus (2) 

Venus meroé 

| Patella varia bile 





Large edible crab. See Dict. 


Scallop. 
Scorpion shell, 


Bouguct-holder shell. 


Top-shell. 


Razor-fish. 


Small edible crab. See Dict. 


Prawn. See Dict. 

Shrimp. See Dict. 

Is eaten by the Balawa tribe only. 
Helmet-shell. King-conch. 


Pattern-shot Venus. 
Rock-limpet. 


cooked and eaten by all, while (5) indicates thoes that ora bad ood 





télim- 


tia- (a) 

ti- (a) 

tichup- 

ayo- 

wal- (b) 

wika- (a) 
wingata- (a) 
wop- (b) 
yddi-lér-éte- (a) 





Mitra adusta 


Nautilus pompilius 
Cerithium ( ? nodulosum) 
Strombus (? pugilis) 
| Arca (?) 
| Mytilus smaragdinus 
-Pharus (?) 
‘Turbo porphyreticus 
Circe (?) 
Arca (?) 
| Dolium latelabris (? galea) 
~Hemicardium unedo 
| Cyrena (?) 
'Natica albumen 
Conus (? nobilis) 
| Bulla naucum 
' [ Cypraea Arabica 
» Mauritiana 
os. EOLDS 
| » Tigris 
aan Vitellus 
| Gnd Madagascariensis (? also 
uberosa) 
Ostrea (2) 
Trochus Niloticus 
Cyrena (2) 


Conus textile 
|? Turbinella pyrum 


i 


Spondylus (?) 


1 


| Arca (? granosa 
| Ostrea (7) 


: Haliotis glabra (also H, asininus) | 


eaten by married persona only. 


Hermit-crab. See Dict, 


Sea-mussel, 


Bubble-shell, 


Queen-conch. 


Eaten many years ago but not: 


now. 


| See App. XI, item 51 (a-ta- 
). 


lit., a-she 
Cone shell. 


| Chank (or shank)-shell. 


Thorny oyster. 
Lobster, also craw(or cray)-fish. 


Oyster. 
Ear-shell. 


1 (a) denotes those that are cooked and eaten by all, while (0) indicates those that ate cooked and 
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Natives of Little Andaman, 


fig. c. 


sed by the 


t 
'y) p. 24.) 


[See Dict 


.b. Back-tattooing, as prac 
Yerewa tribes. 


fig 


s of Great Andaman at 


ive : 
Port Blair “Home”. 


Nat 


fig. a. 


Pilate Nii. INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 





fig. o. Some inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair, cir. 1890). [Note woman-mourner 
in centre with clay head-covering]. 





fig. b. Port Blair “Home” inmates, 1901. 
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Plate Xiii. INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 





Photo by Bourne & Shepherd. Calcutta. 


fig. a. Types of the early inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair. (cir. 1880). 





fig.b. Group taken in 1875-6 at Port Blair. The majority are smeared with either 
clay or red oxide of iron pigments. (See Paint, items 4 & 5, p. 99 and App. Xiii). 











